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PREFACE 


The three ancient mounds of Chanhu-daro are situated a little over half^-mile south 
of tlie modem village of Jamal-Kirio, near Sakratid in the Nawabshah Dkmct of Sindh. 
The left bank of the river Indus is now twelve miles distant, but in the third millennium 
B.C., the river, or a branch of it, flowed close beside the city; more than once, indeed, it 
threatened its total destruction. The Khlrthar Mountains, in Baluchistan, some thir^^en 
miles distant from the mounds, are crossed by a pass which is used by caravans to this day, 
as there is a plentiful supply of fresh water. The ancient dty was therefore very favourably 
situated for trade both by land and sea. 

In February, i93r. the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Assistant superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, came upon the site in the course of his sur^-ey of the ancient 
sites of Sindh for the Government of India. After three weeks' examination of die mounds, 
he left in March, satisfied as to their date and their importance. From his admirable rcport 
on this and other ancient sites of Sindh,‘ Professor W. Norman Brown and I selected 
Chanhu'daro for excavation by the first American Archaeological Expedition to India. 

Plate I shows the relative extent and position of the three mounds (MIIj of the 
ancient city, whose original name tve do not know. The largest (Noi. 11 ) i^ 
in circumference and stood 23,5 feel high from datum level before excavation. The smallest 
CNo, no, to the north-west of Mound II, is only 450 feet in circumference and is now 
12.5 feet in height. Mound I lies to the south-west of Mound II and is separated from it 
by a gap about 150 feet wide. This last mound, being more compact in sha^. is more 
impressive than Mound II. though its height (ai.a feet) and circumference (about 950 
feet) are actually somewhat less. All three mounds are of the same date and were ongmaliy 
one and undivided, but many winter and summer rains have enhanced the effects of 
floods of ancient dap; indeed, the present wide separation of Mounds I and II was originally 
caused by a catadpmic flood which cut through the heart of the city. 

According to a resident of the little village of Jamal-Kirio, who is a Professor at the 
Sind College. Karachi, the name Chanhu-d/iro is derived from the names of two sisters, 
Chanhijmn and Bohiyun, of whom nothing else is knowm; daro in Sindhi means a place. 
Which mound is Chanhiyun and which Bohijam I was unable to ascertain, and these names 
ate probably much older than their Sindhi et^uivalents. There is no fixed tradition in the 
neigWurhood as to the origin of the mounds, hut a great black snake, said to have been 
many j'ards long, is associated with them in village legend. It is quite possible that this 
serpent was simply a king cobra magnified by tradition, for snakes are quite commonly 
found among the ancient mounds of Sindh. In the ^urse of our excavations we came upon 
several snakes, all of normal size, hibernating deep in the ruins. ^ 

Betw-een Mounds II and III there lies the simple tomb of a local samt. klialil Pir. 
This tomb is regarded as sacred in ihe imiriediate neighbourhood, but nothing is knovTO o 

^ Exflorsitiaiis m 5 m^ [iM™, ArcJi. Surv, Ind. No- 48 ^ 1934]' 

* Pi. I, square 4/E. 
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ihe saint except that Ke was a stranger and was buried there about a hundred years ago. 
Placed on slightly rising ground (Pi. IX^e} and orientated north to south, the tomb 
measures eight feet in length by four feet wide. Over its touglt superstructute of bricks 
tahen from the ancient mounds, a coarse w'hite cotton sheet had been laid with its edges 
held down by pieces of brick, tire whole giving a realistic impression of a dead man laid 
upon a bier. About nine feet to the north-west of the tomb stands a very old jhal tree; 
another to the south-west of the tomb is now dead. On our arrival at the site we found the 
tomb surrounded by a low zateba of dead thorn branches in order to keep the cattle away, 
and we substituted a circular bank of earth to protect it more effectively. 

Two brushes of ordinary village make Itang from the adjacent tree and are used by 
petitioneis to sw'eep the shroud and the surrounding ground. Women do not visit the 
tomb; it is the men who bring a thank-offering there after die birth of a son. When the 
child is about seven months old, his hair is ceremonially cut near the tomb and is then 
placed upon it in a triangular bag ornamented round the edges witli little coloured tufts of 
wool. An old villager told me that many years ago a man who w'as in urgent need of a 
hundred rupees prayed at the tomb that this sum might be granted to him. After spending 
the night there, he saw a large bag of money on the tomb, but when he picked it up and 
turned to go an invisible wall prevented his departure and the money vanished. He prayed 
throughout the second day and again saw the bag of money. This time he opened it and 
took out the hundred rupees for which he had asked. He was then permitted to return to 
his home with it. 

On the arrival of my Indian assistants and myself at the site on Octoher 23rd, 1935, 
the preparation of the Camp was begun. For the first few days, however, until October 
27th, it was more convenient to live in the P. W, D. dak bungalow at Sakrand and to 
travel to and fro by train until the camp and equipment were ready. 1 have to thank Mi. 
S. A. Maybury Lewis, I, S. E., for permission to occupy the bungalow and for much 
valuable assistance. Mr. S. B. Rege, ^ecutive Engineer, Nawabshah, and Mr. D. Bilani, 
Assistant Engineer, P. W. D., Sakrand, were also very ready with their help; I am grateful 
to them for their many courtesies. 

After making a survey of the mounds and marking out the whole area into squares of 
50 feet, we commenced the actual excavation on November 2nd. A suitable datum level 
had to be chosen and this was marked by a solid structure of brick and cement dose to our 
camp. By the help of the P. W, D,, this datum level was later correlated with an official 
bendi-mark in the village of Jam Dabri, about three miles away. The level there, 95-45 
feet above low-water ordimry Spring Tide at Karachi, was marked at our camp by a 
concrete fioor in a small brick-lined pit; but as we had to start levelling before the correlation 
could he made, our working datum-level was five feet higher, and was thus 100.45 feet 
above sea-level .* 

It had been my practice at Mohenjo-daro to give a number, or numbers, to each 
room or Gnd-spot. Tltese numbers were carried down to die lowest levels of the excavations 

* Sunk to the east af Mound 11 , just outade oui zateba. 
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and, as it happened, the system was simplihed by the fact that buifdings of the various 
levels had been erected one above the other with little alteration in alignment At Chanhu- 
daio, however, the walk of one occupation seldom rested on the wrils of the occupation 
beneath, so that the greatest care had to be taken that our numbers were not shifted as w'e 
removed one stratum to cJtamine another. I am satisfied, how'ever, that even in open ground 
the deviation of otir numbered pegs was very sliglil and there was practically none at all 
where brick walling was found below brick walling. Such few deviations as have been 
necessitated in tlie numbering on the plans for the need of clearness are in no case of 
actual importance. 

TTie numbering of the squares will assist the reader to find his place on the plans. 
These should be read to the right and upwards. 

The system of field-cards which I introduced and used for several years at Mohenjo" 
daro was employed again at Chanhu-daro. These cards were filled in with the locus and 
level of each object before its removal from the find-spot. The cards tvere then brought 
with the finds to our workroom where the records were completed by my wife or itiyself. 
In all we had some 5,000 cards, referring to an equal number of finds to be classified at die 
end of the season.* 

We had so many visitors that ive had eventually to put a thorn hedge round the camp 
in order to avoid breakage of the larger finds, particularly pottery spread out to dry after 
washing. On holidays only we admitted a Few people at a time. Our Sindhi visitors were 
always very welcome, hut it was sometimes difiicuh to convince them that we had a large 
amount of work to do and little n’me in which to do it.* 

For our Indian staflf I have nothing but praise. Mr. Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din, our 
draughtsman, was especially valuable as he had alr^dy worked with me at Mohenjo-daro. 
Mr. Gulzar Muhammed Kahn, who was responsible for the photography, was also a valued 
friend from the same site; and a third, Mr. Kadir Bux, was once more in charge of the 
labour and pay-sheets. 

Mr. H. D. Sankalia, a student under Father Heras, Director of the Indian Research 
Institute, Bombay, worked with me at the latter’s request from November 19th to December 
20th, 1935. On January i4tb, 1936, my wife arrived at the camp from England, and the 
line plates in this book will testify to the skill with which she drew most of the smaller 
objects that we found. From January 19th dll the 3.8th, we had the pleasure of the 
company of Dr. M. B. Emeneau from America. During this time he studied certain 
peculiarities of the Brahul language with the willing assistance of our BrUiiii headman, 
Daud Muhammed. 

Mr, M. S. Vats, Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey of India, visited the 
excavations from December tith until the 13th, 1935, and Mr. J. F. Blakiston, Director 

* Some of tbe fiiuis of little importance, and they were reburied in a pit after they bad been 
inspected by the officials of the Archaeological Siuvcy of India. 

*The local Sindhis, even the simple peasants, took a very welcome interest in our work, far 
greater, indeed, than anything I have ejcperienced before in an eastern country. 
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General of Archaeology in India, was with us from January 21st until the 23rd, We closed 
down actual excavation work on March 26th, 193^* 

It had been arranged that the division of the finds with the Archaeological Department 
should be made on the spot in order to avoid unnecessary transport costs. Accordingly, 
Dr. C. L. Fabri came to Chanhu-daro from Mohenjcmdaro on March 14th, and was followed 
on the 16th by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, then Deputy Director General (now Director General), 
With the friendly cooperation.of all concerned, the division of the finds, with the exception 
of small objects like seals and beads, was accomplished in four days. After Mr. Dikshit 
had returned to Delhi, Mr. K. N. Puri, from MoKenjo-daro, started packing up those objects 
which were to be retained by the Government of India. We ourselves had the double task 
of packing the finds allotted to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston* \vhich were to go to 
America via Karachi, and the smaller finds, which were to be taken to Delhi for division. 

On March jrst, my wife and I closed down the camp; we arrived in Delhi on April 
2nd. In addition to die smaller finds we had brought with us, there were also several 
hundred bronie and copper objects to be divided between the Government of India and 
Boston. Tliese had been sent some weeks ahead and had l«en chemically cleaned by Khan 
Bahadur Muhammed Sana Ullah, the Archaeological Chemist in India, who with great 
skill and patience had separated them out from the corroded masses in which many of them 
were found. When the division had been completed, my wife and 1 were engaged for some 
time in making drawings of these metal objects, for the heaiy crust on them had made it 
impossible to do this in the field. After packing and despatching the share allotted to 
the Museum of Fine Arts, we left for England on April 23rd. 

We should like to express here our very sincere thanks to the Government of India and 
to the Director General of the Archaeological Survey for the great interest sho\vn in this 
first archaeological expedition to India under the amended Monuments Act. They assisted 
us in many and various ways and in fact could not have done more to promote the success 
of this American expedition—a very happy augury for further archaeological work in India. 

Lastly, we wish to thank the Director of tlie Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and his 
staff for their devoted interest throughout the excavations and since. To Miss Aidelia Ripley 
Hall especially we are indebted for the attention and thought she has bestowed to our many 
needs, which have included the photographing and expert examination of many objects 
after they had been cleaned. Mrs. N. de G. Davies and Miss Suzanne E. Chapman are 
responsible for the clever fac*simile copies of sherds showm in colour in the Frontispiece 
and Pl. XXII 1 , for which we are very grateful. The valuable assistance of those American 
experts who have so kindly made scientific reports on the finds is gratefully acknowledged 
elsewhere. 

My wife was responsible for most of die line drawings of small objects other than the 
pottery forms, and she rendered invaluable assistance in recording the many objects brought 

into the camp. » j 

Throughout this book I have used the term Harappa Culture in place of Indus 
Valley Culture.” It was at Harappa in the Montgomery District of the Pan jab that the 
remains were first discovered of this civilization whose cities some five thousand years ago 
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were ^ttered over a ivide area of north-west India, and whose influence was probably felt 
over the^atcr ^ of the then Indian world. In thus associating a civilization with the 
Site at which evidences of it were first unearthed, we are following the established custom 
of modem a^haeology. Indus Valley Culture " is too elastic a term to be any longer used 
since It was fitst employed three entirely different cultures have been revealed by L spade 
and named after Ae plac« in the Indus Valley at which they were found: naniely, 
^ \ Jhulca^ and Jhangar. ITie first of these, the Amri Culture, is definitely 
^rher than the Harappa civilization, and the second and third, the Jhukar and Ihanear 
Cultures, follmved the Harappa Culture after a considerable lapse of time. Traces of 

th«e last hvo cdtur^ were found in the upper levels of Mound 11 and are described in 
Chapters \ li anu Vfll of this book. 

If we were not so well acquainted with the craftmanship of the people of the Harappa 
ujiure as it is exemplified at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, we might have found it difficult 
to <hsbnpish behveen the products of tlie Jhukar people and those of the Harappa people 
in the Chanhu-daro mo^ds, Tlie upper part of Mound II has been considerably disturbed 
m the search for builduig material; for successive occupations took toll not only of the 
bucks scattered a^ut on the surface, but of those that could be dug up from the debris of 
previous ^uptions. The fillings were cleared from older houses and their walls de¬ 
molished for their bnck^v^ith the result that comparatively few objects were found in 
their ongmal p^irions. TIte Jhukar people, it is suspected, even kept as souvenirs certain 
ot the objMts of Harappa date that they found in these forays into the lower levels of the 
mound. For instance the pins with coiled heads (1630, 1659) illustrated in PI. LXXII. 
21 za were found as high as 16.7 feet above datum level;» unless this type of pin was also 
ma e y the Jhul^ people, which seems unlikely, despite its simplicity, we can only 
sup^se ffiat somebody of the JImkar people found it at a lower level and reused it for 
tiieir cluing or their hair. Fortunately this uncertainty does not effect the pottery or the 
seals. Though there was, of course, a certain amount of overlapping in the case of the 
pottery', veiy few specimens of the Jhukar ware-and especially of the painted ware^uld 

L earlier Harappa wares, as we shall show- later on in 

this book. The stratum which produced the Jhukar pottery' varied somewhat in level, for 
fay the time of the Jhukar occupation the top of Mound 11 was far from being flat; it ranged 
from 13,7 feet above datum on the east to 17.8 feet above datum on the west. 


* N, G. Majuindaj, ExpWriiJnr in Sind [Mefa. Arefi. Swrv. Ijj 4 , No. 48]. 
Another mutilared spcdzneo of the same type occurred at the level zj.ofeeL 
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Chapter I 
TRENCHES 

Mound II ;vas selected for our most extensive operaiiom but before beginning work 
there it was necessary to find a suitable place on which to deposit our dfe, A fairly 
extensive area of uncultivated ground on the north-eastern side of the mound was finally 
ch^n, but it bad, of course, first to be examined to see what lay beneath before dumping 
took place* With twent)'-one Brahui and fifteen Sindhi diggers a series of trenches was 
accordingly begun on November ind, 1935, and the number of the diggers rapidly increased 
as the work became known in the surrounding villages. 

Mound II stood 23.5 feet above our datum level and about 28 feet above the sur¬ 
rounding plain, and it was roughly 3,850 square feet in area (PI. III). Its northern and 
eastern slopes were fairly steep (Pi. IX, a), but the southern and western sides inclined 
more gently (PI- IX, b). It was everywhere cut by ravines, which had been gradually scored 
by the waters of countless winter and summer rains. Like its fellows. Mound li was light 
red in colour, owing to die abundance of fine brick dust formed by the acrion of salt on 
the masonry vrithin, Tliis gradual disintegration must have reduced considerably the 
height of the mound in the four thousand 3'cars or more during which it has lain derelict. 

It was difficult at first to account for the large number of over-baked bricks lying on 
the slopes of the mound. Their presence suggested that there had been a brick-kiln near 
by, but it was later disooviered tliat their presenation was due to the fact that they had not 
fallen to powder like the bricks of more moderate hardness. 

Our first Trench, ACo) in Pi. Ill, was begun near the edge of the cultivated ground. 
After running for some distence north to south, it was then diverted to the southwest. 
In this trench were discovered tire foundations of a massive ivall which in size and 
excellence of masonry' more closely resembled that of Mohenjo-daro than any other wall 
found during the season's work. J^ter tracing this great wall for about 80 feet, we found 
that its northern end w'as broken, and here the presence of crops prei-ented us from search 
ing further. We then followed the wall in the opposite direction until it took a right- 
angled turn to the west. We were soon again brought to a standstill, this time by a zareba 
of thorn hushes surrounding the tomb of the local saint. This massive wall, which is seen 
in Pl.X,c,d, measured 5 feet inches wide at the northern end and 4 feet 9 inches at 
the south. The bricks vrete laid 35 shown in Pi, X,c, and were of hvo 
inches and 11 x 5^ x 2W inches, mud being used as mortar. The eastern side of the wall 
was smooth and level, but its western face was rough, indicating that it was not intended 
to be exposed. It must be remembered, however, that this is a description of the foundations; 
the real wall above no doubt had both faces equally well finished. 

Projecting from the eastern face of the wall at its northern end was a footing at the 
level —6.9 feet (PI. X, d). This footing extended 22 feet along the wall and narrowed in 
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\yiddi from 6 inches at the north to 5 inches at the south, suggesting cither that at some 
time alterations had been made or that the alignment of the wall had been rectified. A mass 
of broken masonry, 12 feet long and 13H inches thick, which had subsided badly in places, 
lay against the eastern face of the wall at its eastern end CPIs. VI, i ; X, c). 

A sligbdy curved drain (Pi, Vf, 1), with a channel inches wide by inches deep, 
was unearthed near the southern end of the great wall/ Above this was a short section of 
another drain, which is shown in Pi. III. Apart from these two drains, no other masonry 
was found in the immediate neighbourhood of the tvalL 

Its le\el at the northern, and better preser\'ed, end was — 4.7 feet, or 3 feet below the 
surface of the ground. The southern face * of the wesnvard arm had a slight batter, but 
the other faces were vertical. 

It would be idle to suggest the purpose of this wall until further portions of it have 
been uncovered. Its presence at some distance from the main mound definitely proves that 
the city covered a much larger area in the earlier stages of its history than we at first 
suspected, and that, during this period, buildings were erected whose masonry rivalled in 
excellence that of some of ^e finest buildings at Mohenjo-daro. 

Trench ACi) was cut on the eastern side of the wall just described in the hope of 
finding masonry' connecting witli it, hut the few remains unearthed seemed to bear no 
relarion to it at all. At loci 2, 5, 4 was a rectangular structure, measuring 3 feet iki inches 
by I foot 11 inches inside. Its walls, which averaged over 4 feet in height, were one brick 
thick, and there was a paved floor at the Im^el - 8 feet. This structure was probably the 
cess pit of a house of which a comer was unearthed at locus 5; the house w'all was z feet 
thick and less than i foot high, w'ith its base at the level — 5.7 feet. 

Little of interest w'as found in the trench. Close to locus 3 the skeleton of an adult was 
discovered 2 feet below the surface of the ground, but It was undoubtedly of late date and 
nothing was associated w'ith the hones. 

Trenches ACi^ and AC35 were cut in 3 soutb-w^esterly direction from the southern 
end of the great wall, and in alignment. Close to locus 33 3 broken fragment of wall stood 
some 16 inches high with its foundations at the level —4.6 feet. Just below' this level 
was unearthed the pottery cylinder (No, ioj6) seen in P. XCI, 49, and south-west at 
locus 36, a copper razor C525, PI. LXXIH, 31) and tw'o curry-stones Ci496f Ph XCI, 
33,40) were uneanhed at - 2.7 and - 3.4 feet respectively. West of this wall and at the 
same level as its base we found the lower portion of a large storage jar. At locus 40 in the 
further end of the trench wm another badly preser^'ed w-ali, standing zki feet high, reaching 
to a little below the surface of the ground, which at this point began to rise steeply.* The 
little pottery figure of a dove C757), seen in Pi. LVII, 12, came from just in front of this 
wall at the same level as its foundations. 

A second line of trenches was then dug parallel with, and east of, those already 

^ Its fbimdaticnis w^re 8.5 ft, below daium- 

* At tji« point the wall over 5 ft. hi^ with foimdatioas at - 8,1 ft. The base was remailt- 
ably level thmugbout its length. 

* The base of this wall 7,7 ft, bdow datura. 
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described, and one [BC4)] at right angles. In Trenches B(i), 6(2}, and B(4) only a 
few fragments of very rough masonrj' were revealed, i. e., between led 19 and 20. In 
Trench BC3) a thin wall was uncovered north-east of locus 22, with its foundations at 
— 3.9 feet, A little south-w'est of dtis last wall were unearthed the fragments of the finely 
painted storage jar C503) seen m Pi. XXXV, r, at the level —6.3 feet. In the vicinity of 
locus 21 in Trench BC3) a copper avv! (197, Pi. LXXII,9), a little bronsre jar (172, Pi. 
LXXIII, 34), and some painted sherds C3922,PLXXXI1,1, ta) were found at levels 
between — 4. 3 and — 10.3 feet. 

Trench BCj), which approached the lower slopes of Mound II, proved mote inter¬ 
esting. At locus 39 there were the remains of a thick wall about 2 feet high, w'lth founda¬ 
tions at the level -j- 0,2 feet. South of this were otlier, thinner, walls in a very badly 
tveathered condition.* Below die wall at 39 vvas a small length of covered-in drain with a 
recess, r8 inches sijuare, on its south-eastern side (PI- VI, 2), and alongside this a collection 
of pottery vessels C993-997, PI. XXVI 11 , 42-44) was found at the level — 2.0 feet. An 
opening in this recess, 10 inches high by 7 inches wide, served as an outlet for the drain. 
At locus 35 the remains of a large storage jar (No. 506) rvere unearthed together with a 
copper razor (496, PI. LXXJ1I,28), the frame of a model cart C3708, Pl.LVIll, 6), a clay 
fo^-stand C3704, PL XXV, 20), and a pottery cone (3707, P). LX, 23), all between — 0,5 
and —2.2 feet A few bricks round the hase of the storage jar had probably formed 
part of a pavement at the level — 0,3 feet. West of the jar, but at lower level, the drainage 
system illustrated in PI. XI, d was unearthed. The upper drain was an open channel, 6 
inches wide by 3 inches deep, made of bricks 11 x 3 x 2H inches in size.* About 2 feet 
below again was a drain of quite another type consisting of tapered pottery segments 
(PI. VI, 4) laid with a considerable slope towards the south-east, the fall being i foot in 
the total length of 1 1 feet,' 

Other interesting structures (illustrated in PI. XI, b) in this trench lay between lod 
41 and 56. The inside diameter of the round brick bin, which stood iS inches high and 
may have been used for grain, was 2 feet iki inches,^ and close by was a large storage jar 
which had, however, been removed for safety before the photograph was taken. South of 
tlie jar was a cess pit, 20 inches square and 29 inches deep, with a paved floor.* An opening 
near the top of the north-western side of the cess pit showed that a drain with a channel 
3 inches wide and 3 inches deep had formerly emptied into it. South of this pit was a 
pavement at the level — o.S feet, roughly constructed of broken brick, which had been 
drained by a water<hannel, 3 inches wide and 4^4 inches deep. Only 9 feet of this drain 
remained, with a drop of some to inches in that length,* 

Locus 43 to the north-west produced a painted bowl (3702, Pi. XXVII, 39) at the 

‘Their ferundadon levels were benveen q- and —0.1 ft, 

‘ The level of its floor was — 1.7 ft. 

‘Its northern end was at the level — 3.7ft. 

^Thc level of Its highest portion was — 1.9 ft. 

■The surface of this was 1,8ft. below datum. 

* The eastern end of this drain was 3 in. below the pavement. 
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depth of — 5.9 feet and fnoni lower stih came the clay figure of an antelope C3852, PL LV* 
13) at ^ 10.2 feet. 

The round brick construction was built of slightly canned bricks, 4^ inches wide by 
3 inches thick, and 814 and loli inches in length on inner and outer sides respectively. 
These bricks must have been made for special purposes, such as the building of bins and 
the lining of wells, but their shape was hardly suited to the small radius of this particular 
structure. Apparently this is the first known occurrence of curved bricks. They have not 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, nor have I heard of any from Harappa. The wells at both 
these sites ivere lined with wedge-shaped bricks, but ordinary' bricks were also rnade to 
serve this particular pnrpcfse. 

A curious feature was the amount of stone that had been mixed with this brickwork; 
no less than sL\ unfinished saddle-quems of varying sizes were found in it. One of these is 
clearly discernable in the photograpli in PL XJ, b. 

After the removal of the bin and cess pit, the two drains shovim in PL VI, 5 were found 
below. Both w'ere 5 inches tvide by 3 inches deep, hut their remains were too scanty to 
show the direction of the How.*® 

South-west of the pavement at locus 56, came the trial inscription in steatite C518, 
PL LI, 4), a pottery kohl-jar C8j2,PLXXVn,7i), t^vo copper awls (^36,637, PI. LXXII, 
7,10), a pottery figurine (^21, PL LIU, to), and an unfinished seal (594* PL LI, 3) at 
levels ranging from -p 0.8 to — j.7 feet. 

Trench 5(5) was excavated to a depth of — 10.7 feet at its south-westeni end," but 
nothing further was found in the way of masonry save a few patches of sun-dried brick 
w'bose shape and size it was impossible to determine. With some difficulty we extracted 
a few whole bricks which proved to be of two sizes: laVt x x 3I4 inches and 1 x 
X 4 inches respectively. It is probable that these bricks had formed part of one of the 
platforms on which houses had been raised above flood level.” 

In Trench CCi) dtere was no trace of any building, though it was carried to an 
average depth of 6.3 feet below the surface of the plain. At the north-eastern end a skeleton 
of late date was found at the level — 5.5 feet; it faced southeast and lay in an extended 
position on its back with the arms close to the sides. No objects were associated with 
the body, 

A considerable amount of masonry n’as unearthed in Trenches C(2) and 0(3), A 
blocked-up doorway, 2 feet 8 inches wide, in a section of wall at the north-western end of 
Trench GC3), had a well preserved sill at the level 5.5 feel below datum.” The jambs 
of this doonvay averaged 2 Feet 4 inches in height, witli their foundations at —6.4 feet. 
South-east of this wall a little sfjuare patch of brickwork may once have formed part of a 
pavement,” one brick thick, although, from its angle, it clearly had no connection with a 

“Their average level was 4.3 ft, below datum. 

The surface levels were -f- 3,4 ft. here and -|- 0.3 ft. at the north-western end of the trench. 

“The highest pact of this unbumt brick-work was 8 ft, below datum. 

»■ The thickness of the wall was 1 foot pii Lnehes. and the bricks were to.9 x 5 x 2.25 ins. in 

** Level ^ 5.5 ft. 
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very much larger area at locus 31. Here a piece of pavement, roughly 4 feet long by 3 
feet wide, was built of two courses of bricks laid on ilieir flats.'* 

The short wall at die end of this floor stood slightly over 1 foot in height, with its 
foundations 7.6 feet below datum. 

At locus 26, to the east, we came upon masonry which must have formed part of an 
important building. A ivall, 4 feet 5 inches wide, built of bricks n x 5V& x 2 inches in 
size, still stood about 4 feet 6 inches high, A little to the north of it and level with its 
upper portion was another fragment of wall at a different angle. This last, which was 
also of quite respectable thickness (4 feet), stood only four courses high.” When it w'as 
removed, immediately below it we came upon another wall (Pi, V!, 3) abutting on, tliough 
not bonded with, the lower part of the 4 feet 6 inches high wall at right angles to it, thus 
forming the comer of a room or, more probably, a courtyard, for the second wall was sup¬ 
ported by a buttress, measuring 2 feet wide by i j inches diick.'^ A large pottery horvl 
(825, Pi. XXVII, 63) and a clay wbisde C4^7 j PI- LIX, 5) came from locus 26 at the levels 
— 3,0 and — 12.1 ft. respectively. Tlte food-stand dish C3968) illustrated in PL XXVIf, 36 
was unearthed in locus 36, where it was found Ij'ing at the depth of — 5.6 feet. 

Trench DCi ) was cut close beside Trench 6(3), the space between them being cut 
aw'ay later to expose fully the long, well-built drain crossing the north-eastern end of the 
first mentioned trench. This drain, which we picked up again when excavating Trench 
jCi), had a channel 4M inches wide by 3 inches deep, and its sides \verc built of bricks 
laid on their longer edges.** At its north-western end it was at die level — 2.8 feet, and 
it sloped very gradually some 27 feet to the south-east. Below this drain, at — 8.1 feet, was 
found the base of a large painted storage jar willi an unusual pipoMcaf design (661, Pis. 
XXXVI, 37, XXXVII, 20).*’ 

At locus 38 in 1 tench £(1), considerably further ivest, was a badly damaged pavement 
which had originally been surrounded by walls, but only the nortlt-westem portion of the 
walls remained and the masonry was poor (Pi. XI, c). lliis floor, which is shown as square 
in the plan, was 5 feel 6 inches in width, but its original length could only be guessed at, 
because of denudation. It was built of two courses of bricks laid on their flats with the 
surface level of the pavement at — 2.8 feet. TThe front wall of this little building faced 
north-west and had a slight batter. In it was a water-chute, which was 4!^ inches in width 
at the base and narrowed to iki inches at the top. Immediately below this chute was a large 
jar tvhose rim was 2.9 feet below datum.'* The bricks used for both wall and pavement 
were 9^4 x yki x 2?4 inches. A foot below the north-western comer of die pavement was 
a second large jar (No. too2) at the level — 6.2 feet and cImc to this lay the pottery cone 

The top of this floor was at — 6. i ft. 

” Its foundation level was — 7.6 ft. 

^^The bases of these two walls averaged — 13.7 ft. 

''The bricks were 9.4 a 4.4 x x.j ins. in size. 

»'The surface levels of this trench were: —0.5 ft. at the noith-westem and +0,9 ft. at the 
south-easiem end. 

** The highest part of the wall here was 2 ft. above this level. 
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C3933) seen in PL LX, 33 and the clay ligunne (3^85) illustrated in PL LIU, 4. The 
painted jar ^3654^ in PI. XXVIII, 59 was recovered from locus 32, where it lay at 2.3 feet 
below datum. Locus 33 to the west produced a pottery ring (liyS.PL LXXXIX, 8) at 
— 4.9 feet and the little kohl-jar C499) illustrated in PL XXVII, 76. The seal (926) in 
PI. LI, 18 came from locus 34, level — 7. i feet. 

With the exception of a third storage jar (No. 233) in the north-western corner " 
nothing else in the way of walling was discovered in Trench ECO. which was carried to 
an average depth of — 9.7 feet. 

Trench ECO was at first a separate pit, but the complex series of pavements and 
drainage channels found here necessitated widening it to meet the trenches on either side. 
The structures unearthed in the higher levels of this pit are shown in the genera] plan 

PLIII and also in PI, XI, e, f. The upper channel in PLXI,f drained a pavement at 
the level — 1.6 feet,” which was in a very bad state of preservation and was removed to 
reveal a much better preserved floor below. Tlie water from the upper pavement ran into 
a large storage jar,” which when full overflowed into the drain. 

Tire sides of the drain were built of bricks set on theii longer edgjes and the channel 
was 3 inches in width by 4?^ inches deep. This was traced for about 13I4 feet tow'ards 
the north, in which distance there was a drop of about 14 inches. It w'as then joined by 
another drain at right angles to it, of which about r2 feet remained in fairly good condition. 

The lower, better preserv'ed pavement in the foreground of PL XI,e and in the distance 
in PI XI, f was 2.1 feet below datum level. It was drained by a poorly constructed channel 
which we traced for about 24 feet northwards (Pi. VI, S}, where it was a foot below die 
level of the pavement. 

Below again, we came upon a third badly denuded floor and water channel, a plan of 
which appears in Pi. VI, 6 and a photograph in Pi, XI, f Cthe lower drain on the left-hand 
side}- It was impossible to discover the original dimensions of this last pavement, but the 
few bricks that remained were 3.4 feet below datum level- Tlie cliannel also ran almost 
due north. About 23 feet of it were cleared and at the broken northern end we found a 
huge jar into which the water ran before overfiowing into another drain.” This last 
channel had formed part of a fourth system lying below the other three (PI. VI, 7}, with 
a much better presen-ed pavement than any of them.” Here the original skirdng of bricks 
set on edge round the pavement and projecting above it for 3!^ inches was complete on its 
eastern side and partly preserved along its northern and southern ends. A photograph of 
the drain is seen in PL X, a, and the large jar is the one mentioned in connection with 
the third system of drainage immediately above. This fourtlt channel ran from north-west 
to south-east, but disappeared after about 22 feet of it had been cleared. It was 4 inches 

“ At the level — 2,4 ft, 

**Tliis pavement must not be confused with the lower paving in the forcgmtind of the 
photgigniph. 

Just seen in PL Xlt f- 

There was a dfO|i of 6 bis, to this }af frotn pav^ent lev-el. 

At the level 4.1 ft, below datuin. 
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wide by 2ii inches deep and, unlike those above, its sides were built of bricks laid on 
their Bats.” 

It is difficult to estimate the length of the periods marked by these four entirely 
separate drainage arrangements, but the fact that a depth of only 2 feet 6 indies lay between 
the uppermost paving and the lowest show'ed that no period could have been of great 
duration. It must be remembered that these floors witli their drains were situatetl on the 
lower slopes of Mound II, and it is possible that the natural rise in level was greater there 
than it was higher up, for much material must have been washed do\^’n the mound even 
during the time when it was covered with houses,*^ When Mound II has been excavated to 
the level of these trenches, we shall perhaps be able to sort out this jumble and link them 
up with the occuption levels we shall discover in the mound itself. 

Locus 42 in Trench FO) produced an inscribed sherd (47891 Pk XXXVlll, 5), a 
foodstand (4854, PI. XXV, 29D, and the pottery' group (866, a-f) seen in Pi, XXVIIi, 
24-19, the last coming from as low as — 10.5: feet. Mention may also be made of several 
objects found in locus 65 in Trench FCi). These comprise a group of pebble-weights 
(No. io9j), one of which is shown in Pi. XCL 26, two pottery rattles (1074, Pi. LIX, 9, 
10), and a pottery figure of a dog (883, Pi. LVI, 6), at depths ranging from —3.4 feet 
to — 7.2 feet. 

At locus 49 in Trench GCi) a comer of a wall was discovered. Tliis was 2 feet 

3 inches brood at the thickest part, but only three courses of brick remained and tliere was 
nothing else in the vicinity save the base of a large storage jar,” a kohl-jar (1875, PI. 
XXVII, 81and a day cylinder ( n 40, Pi. XCI, 48), the tw'o last being at — 1.0 and — 2.9 
feet respectively. Two pebble-w'eights (881, 1072, Pi. XCI, 23, 24) and a pottery' model 
of a dove (1402, Pi. LVII, 6) were taken from locus 47 in the north-eastern comer of this 
trench at the levels —5.6 and —6.1 feet. Some distance to the south-west, however, well 
presened brickwork was unearthed at loci 58 and 75, This proved to be a long, thin wall 
which turned eastwards at one end. This wall, which was 28 feet in length and i foot 
y inches in thickness, was peculiarly constructed—four courses of burnt brick were inter¬ 
spaced with courses of sun-dried brick, both kinds of bricks being 11 x ykS x ikS inches in 
size.*' The height of the wall was 1 foot 8 inches and it rested on ddbris at the level 
+ 0,6 feet. 

On the south-western side of this W'all was a brick-lined pit with a paved floor, 6 feet 

4 inches long by 1 feet 7 inches wide. Its feastem end was the best presert'ed, and here lite 
top was 2.1 feet above datum, the Boor being a little over 1 feet lower. It is difficult to say 
for what purpose this pit was used. It seems much too large to be a soak-away or cess pit^ 
moreover, there were no openings for drains in its walls, which were one brick thick and 
not absolutely vertical." 

^ The jiorth-'fc%'CStcm end of this drain was 6 ins. below the level of the pavemeni. 

The length of the interval between the constructioa of the upper and lower systems of drainage 
in this trench, 1 should put at not more than fifty years. 

** At the same level as the base of the wall which was 2,1 ft. above datum. 

Very similar masonry' was found in several parts of Mohenjo-darq; F. E. jV!,^ p, 164, pi. XX^ 

■*Ttic bricks used in its construction were id ?4 x x 2W ins. in size. 
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TTie surface level at the north-westem end of Trench GCO was —0.6 feet, and at 
the south-eastern end -h 4.6 feet; it was excavated to an average depth of 8 feet. 

The most westerly of our trenches [H(i)l presented one solitary item of interest, 
an isolated pipe drain running from north-west to south-east, where it ended in a pottery 
gutter, one end of which was inserted into the pipe and the other closed by a pottery sherd 
CPl-X,h). As the photograph shou’s, this drain was constructed of tapered pottery seg¬ 
ments, two of which are illustrated in Pis. LXXXVIII, tS andXC, 30, and the gutter Ci 54?) 
in Pi. XCi, 19. Eight portions of the drain remained, hut the pavement or other masonry 
once associated with it had been remot'ed in ancient times.*^ A little north-east of this 
drain, a stone door-socketC?) Ci3o8,Pl.XClI,22), a stone mace-head (3608, Ph LXXXIX, 
25), and a pottery gamesman (3871* Pi* LX, 6) were found in locus 51, all e.vcept the first 
being about 8 feet below' datum. 

The surface level of this trench was — 0.0 feet at the north-western end and at the 
south-west + 5.8 feet. 

Trench ICiJ, tow^ards the eastern end of the series, contained no masonry of any kind 
save only 3 short stretch of roughly built drain at locus 61. The channel of this was 4 
inches wide by 4U inches deep, and flowed to the nortli-east, the average level of its bed 
being + 0,8 feet.** This trench was dug to the level of — 9.0 feet, its surface levels at 
north-east and south-west respectively being — 1,5 and + 2.4 feet. Locus 61 on the north¬ 
eastern edge produced the handled cup (670, PL XXV, 55) at —6.5 feet. 

At the north-eastern end of Trench jCi}, immediately w'est of Trench iCi}, quite a 
thick wall W'as encountered, but only a little over 12 feet of it remained. Some 3 feet 3 
inches in thickness, it stood only a foot high, as the greater part of it had been removed 
anciently by quarriers for bricks.** Tliis trench also contained the broken south-eastern 
end of the brick drain mentioned in the description of the adjoining Trench D(i^. At 
locus 79 the comer of another w'all was uncovered. This stood only i foot 4 inches high,** 
and though not quite so thick may once have formed part of the same building as the 
other wall found in this trench. Close to here the two animal figures (952, 948, Pis. LV, 
10, LVII, 1) and a stone palette (1122, Pl. XCI, 43) were recovered at fairly high levels. 
Locus 73 on the north-eastern side of this trench contained a seal (950, Pi T IT , 9) at 
— o.i feet and the interesting painted sherd (ijjS) illustrated in PL XXXIII, 15 at —3,4 
feet. Trench jCi) was cut to a depth of 9 feet below datum; its surface levels at die 
north-east and south-west being — 1.5 and -h 5.9 feet respectively. 

No masonry was discovered in the most easterly of the series of trenches, K(i}, 
though it was carried dovm to the level of —8.5 feet. The pottery dove (889, PL LVII, 8) 
and a clay pellet C1334, PL LIX, 26) were among some unimportant articles deared in the 
vicinity of locus 77. The ground level here was — 1.2 feet at the north-eastern and + 2.q 
feet at the south-western end. 

The ratter at die end of the pipe was 10.8 ft. below datum; the trench was canied down a 
foot deeper but nothing else was found- 

” The bricks were $1^ x 4!^ x ins, in size. 

Its top was 2,2 ft. below datum. 

**Its broken top was i.jft. below datura. 
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I have already mentioned that none of the stmctuTes found in these trenches can be 
definitely correlated at present with any that have heen discovered in the main part of 
Mound II. They lie at a considerably lower level than any of the buildings ejtposed on that 
mound and, until we have reached the trench levels in our systematic paring of the mound, 
it would be unsafe to assign them to any particular occupation level. Tire work done in 
these trenches has, however, produced suEcient evidence to show that there are at least 
three or four occupation strata lying below the buildings cleared by our extensive opera¬ 
tions on the mound itself. At the same rime, every object found in the trenches was 
already familiar through the work done at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. As we had the 
same experience in the deep " Cutting " that was made later in the season on the other 
side of Mound II, there seems no hope of finding at Chanhu-daro a culture of earlier date 
than that which we have named the "Harappa Culture."” Any vestiges that there may 
be of the " Amri Culture " must novv lie too far below the present waterdevel in the soil 
to be attainable, 

Below is a list of some more interesting antiquities found in these trenches: 

Trench A 

Section (t) 

No. i3s,PI.XCn, 2. Level: -5.5 ft. Drill-head. 

No. 86S, PI. XXIX, 9. Level; — 5.6 ft. Potteiy tumbler. 

Secdoa 

No. 1015, PI. XXVII, 91. Level: — S.6fi. Kohl-jar. 

Section Cj) 

No. 1008, pis. LIX, 7; LXI, t. Level; — 3.6 ft. Pottery ranle. 

No. 998, PI. XCI, 6. Level: — 3,7 ft. Pottery table. 

No. 1000, Pi. LVllI, 19, Lev'el; — 3.S fu Model cart-frame. 

No. tDD3, PL XXXIX, ai. Level: — 3.8 ft. Pottery feeding-cup. 

No. 1062, PI. LVlll, 24. Level:—4,2 ft. Model cart-whed. 

No. 1004, PI. XXXiX, 27. Level: —4.4 ft. Insect cage. 

No, 3S04, PI. LVII, 7. Level: —7,8 ft. Pottery dove. 

Secdon (4) 

No. ranS, PI-XXXVT, !6, Locus 69. Level:—0-3 fu Painted sherd. 

No. 1219. PI. LIX, 4. Locus 67. Level: — 0.7 ft. PottcTy marble. 

No. r269, PI. LI, 21. Level: —4.1 ft. Seal. 

No. 18] 1, PI. XXV, 13. Locus 69. Level: — 4.9 ft. Footed botvl. 

No. (126, PU, LX^IX, 23: XCIII, 35- Locus 69. Level; —5.3 ft. Mace-head. 

No. 1013, PI. LIX, t- L0CUS67, Level: — 6.J ft. Potteryaiuroal. 

No. 3795, PI. LX, 21, Locus 67. Level: — 6.t ft. Pottery coine. 

No. 3787, PI. XXV, 59. Locus 69. Level: —7.9 ft. FlandJedcup. 

Trench B 

Section (t) 

No. 108, PI, LXXII, 24. Level: —2.7 ft. Arrow-bead. 

No, too, PI. XXXIV, 2, Level: — 4.1 ft. Pamted sherd, 

No. 773, PI. UX, 38. Level; “4.7 ft. Pottery g^esman. 


•* Originally termed " Indus Valley Culture." 
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NOp 87^ Pi. XCIj I. Lev^d: — 47 ft. Potter)^ stand. 

No. 95:j PI. LIX, 2,^. : — 5,1 ftp Poitety gamesman* 

No^ 90^ Pl. XXVI p 21* Les'el: ^ 5.1 ft. Pottery jar-cover. 

No. 89^ PI. XXVIp 19. Levd; —6.1 ft Pottery jar-cover. 

Section (aj 

No. 188,^ Pl. XCllt 19. Lqcu 5 22, Level: — 5.3 ft. Stone pestle. 

No. 565, PI. XXVIj 61. Level: — lo.r ft- Corrugated pottery sherd. 

Section C3) 

No. 9 i8k pi XCIIJ, 24. Level; ^ 4.2 ft. Flint flake. 

No. PI, XXXV, I- Level: — 6.5 fi. Storage jar. 

No. 533, PL LVp 6. Level: — 7+7 ft. Pottery hom of animal. 

No.544p P 1 ,XXXVIL 12. Level: ^7.7 ft. Painted sherd- 
No. 564. P!. XXXVIIL 3 p Levd; - 7.7 ft. Incised sherd. 

Section C5) 

No. 275^ PL LXp 12. Level: 4 " ft- ivory die. 

No. 488* PL tXXIIl, 6. locus 44. Level: — 0.7 ft^ Fish-hook. 

No. 4S7, PL LV, 2, Lc%tI: — 0.7 ft. Pottery model of hull 
No. 3706, PL Lint9- Level; — 1.7 fr Pottery figurine. 

No. 968, PL XC, 29. Level; — 2.7 ft. Pottery bangle. 

No. 804, PL XCIIL 26, Level; — 3.2 ft. Flint Bake. 

No. 3878, PL XXXIIl 12. Level: — 3.3 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 364, PL LXXnip 13* Level: — 3*9 ft- Arrow-head, 

No. Sd 6, PL LXp 21. Level: — 3.9 ft. Pottery cone. 

No. 783, PL LIXp. 28. Levd: — 4 4 ft+ Potter)' gamesman. 

Nn. 784^ PL LlXp 29. Level 1—4.4 f^- Pottery gamesman. 

No. 967, PL XCp 28. Ler^el: — 4.9 ft. Pottery bangle* 

No- 337^ PL LV, 3, Level: — 4.2 ft. Animal figure. 

No, 3702, PL XXlll 2. Level: ^ 5.9 ft. Painted ja:, 

No* 83^^ Pis. LXXli 7; LXXVL 8- Locus 63. Level; —6.0 ft, Copper knife. 
No. 3797 p PL XXXIlIp 2. Locus 43. Levd: — 6.8 ft- Painted sherd. 

No, 38o2p PL LVHL 3- Locus 44. Level: — 10.2 ft. Pottery cart-wheeL 

Trench C 
Section ^2} 

No. 35^, PL XCIp 13, Level: — 2.y ft. Paste cylinder- 
No. 203, PI. XXVj 54. Lev^L — 5.0 ft. Handled cup. 

Section C3) 

No- 4701 PL XXV, 21. Lei'el: — >.S ft. Stem and base of food-stand. 

No. 465P PL LIV, 7, Level: — 7,9 ft* Pottery figurinep 
No, 3 ^ 63 | PL LVIlli 8, Level: — 7.9 ft. Pottery model hull. 

Treweh D 

Section 

No. 3907, PL LXXXVIll 5. Level: — 0.7 ft. Pottery button. 

No. 339 p PL LXXj 3, Lev'd: — 1.9 ft, OiiseL 
No, 431 p PI* XXVj 8, Le%'el: — 2,0 ft- Food-stand. 

No. t 157 p PL LX^ 29, Level: — 2.1 ft. Pottery cone. 

No. 713, PL XXXVI, 20* Level: — 2*5 ft. Painted sherd. 

No, 714^ PL XCI, 39. Level: — 2.6 ft. Hone. 


TBENCHES 


It 


7^3r PI- LVIII, to. Level: —4.1 ft. Potter)' cart'frame. 

No. ig69h Pi. XXXIIL 1+ Level: ~6.5 ft. Painied sbeidi 
No, 3381, PI. XXXVip 12. Level; — 7.5 ft. Painted sherd. 

Trench E 

No. 1176, PI. LVIIp 9- Level; — 3.2 ft. Pottery dove. 

No. 33'88 j Plr XCII, 21. Level: —4.8 ft. Potter)'plaque^ 

No. 926^ PL 18. Locus 34, Level: ^ 7.1 ft. Seal. 

Trcndi F 
Section (0 

No. I TOOp PI. XC, 27. Level: — 3.4 ft. Pottery bangle. 

No. 3619^ PL LlVt 12. Levels — 4,1 ft. Potteiy bgurine. 

No, 362ij PI. XXXIllp 3. Level: — 4.5 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1031 p PL XCIIL Level: — j.j ft. Flint flake, 

Sccdcn (2) 

No* 3720. PL XXXVII. 28. Level; - 3.6 ft. Painted sherd. 

No, 3721 j PI. LXXXIX, 17* Level: — 3.6 ft. Stone rubber. 

No. 3714^ Pl. LVllL 17. Lev’el: — 3.6 ft. Model animal 
No, 3668, PL XXXVL 25 p 41. Level: ~ 4,2 ft. Painted sherds. 

No. 1469^ Pl. XXXI1, Level: —4.6ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1467,PLXXXIIL 11+ Level: —4.6 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 375i4± Pis. XXtIL y: XXXVII, 40, Locos 66. Level: — 6^6 ft. Painted sherd. 
No. 3835, PL XXVL 9 h Locus 64^ Level: — 8.9 ft. Jar-stand. 

Trench C 

No. 1348, PI, LXX, 22. Level: — 2.3 ft. Copper knife. 

No. 1139, PL XCL47, Lev-el: —2.6 ft. Pottery cylinder* 

No. 592, PL LXX, 2J. Level: — 3.1 ft. Copper knife. 

No, 3660^ PL LXXXIX, 29. Level: —3.8 ft. Unflnblied mace-head. 

No. 16S7, PI. XC, 40. Level: — 4,2 ft* Faience bangle. 

No, 882^ PL LVlj jp Locus 30. Level: — 5.3 ft. Aiiimal flgiire. 

Trench H 

No. 3865, PL XC, 39, Locus 53. Level: ^ 1,7 ft. FaJenee bangle. 

No. i2o6r Pl. LVlIL 7- Locus 52. Level: —4.1 ft. Potierj' model hull* 

No. 3714^ PL LIX, 12, Level: —7.6 ft. Poitmy marble. 

Tre^Jch I 

No. 117S, PL LX, 25. Level: — 3,2ft* Potter)' cone* 

No. 3592, PL XXX, 1* Level: — y.8 ft. Painted sheid. 

Trench / 

No, 1301J PL XXni, 74. Locus 71, Level: —5.9 ft. Painted kohl-jar^ 

No. 1354, PI. LXj 39, Locus 73, Level: ~ 7.8 ft. Pottery cone. 

Trench K 

No. 3743, PI. XXXIIp 9* Level: — 4.4 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 3667, Pl. XXXVI, 21* Lev'el: —4-4 ft* Painted sherd. 

No, 3743 tPI. LV^ i. Level: —4.4ft. Pottery animars head* 








Chapter II 


THE CUTTING 

On February i8th, 1936, a deep exploratoiy cutting was commenced close to and 
pardy embracing the south-western slopes of Mound II, its object being to examine the 
remains of any earlier cultures that might lie below the tvvo Harappa strata, of which 
Mound II was principally composed. On March 24di, we reached a depth of ay.i feel 
below datum level, or 28.2 feet below the average surface of the ground, and found that 
owing to the presence of water we could go down no further.' At the very bottom of this 
deep cutting, objects attributable to the Harappa Culture were found, and there seems every 
reason to believe diat the lowest strata of that culture will never be reached at Chanhu-daro 
without the aid of expensive pumping equipment* 

Because the Cutting w'as begun in loose alluvial soil, an area of about 90 feet square 
was first cleared to a depth of about 4 feet below datum. In so doing, we unearthed a 
group of buildings (PL VI, I) which proved to be of the greatest interest, for all were out 
of alignment with those of Harappa II occupation. These new buildings CPI. XII, c, e^ 
definitely constituted a Harappa HI occupation and 1 have no doubt that they will eventually 
be found to link up with others, as yet uncleared, which lie beneath the Harappa buildings 
already excavated (PI. XHI, d). 

As far as could be seen, tliere was no evidence of any continuity between the Harappa 
II and Harappa HI Periods; no wall of the former occupation was built on a wall of the 
earlier period as foundation, and there was a considerable layer of debris between the two. 
The average level of the foundations of the Harappa II occupation (background of PL 
XII, c) was + 8.7 feet; that of Harappa III (foreground of the same illustration and PL 
XH,e) was more than 7 feet lower.* 

From the state of the buildings of this Harappa HI occupation, it is apparent that 
they had been left derelict and were never re-oocupied; a 8ood had undermined them and 
left many walls ready to fall (Pl.XH,c,e), Indeed, we had to remove the upper portions 
of several before their foundations could be properly examined. This flood was quite as 
destructive as the one which at a later date brought the Harappa I occupation also to an 
end. We have, indeed, definite proof that two, if not three, floods wrought havoc in the 
ancient city. 

The plans and photographs of Harappa I and Harappa II occupations (PJs. HI, IV, 
XV) show marked divergences in their layouts, while the remains of Harappa III occupa¬ 
tion are differently orientated from both. As we have seen, definite layers of debris, com¬ 
posed of broken brick, brick-dust, and potsherds, separated these three superimposed strata; 
nor was any wall of an upper level aligned on one of the occupation below save by accident. 

* On March Z5th, the surges of this sub-soil water was 25.5 feet below our datum level. 

^It will be remeiiibered that water also prevented us from exanuning the earLest levels of 
Mohenjo-daro. 

*+ i.i feet. 
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The remans of Chanhu-dato were, in consequence, far easier to understand than those of 
Mohenjo-daro, where walls were continually raised in the self-same alignment as the 
levels of the city rose. 

The plan CPI- VI, i) of Harappa HI explains itself, but reference should be made to 
the photographs on Pl.XII,b,c, e. The large chamber 421,423, whose northern comer is 
missing, was estimated to have been a little under 27 feet long and rather over 10 feet wide. 
It must have been entered front dte north-west through a doonvay tliat had been demolished 
anciently. PI. XII, e shows the dilapidated state of the nortlt-eastem wall; W'hen found, it 
stood considerably higher than in the photr^raph,^ hut had to be pardy dismantled for 
safety’s sake. 

Apart from its size and die one-time excellence of the masonry, there was little of 
interest in this room. Noticeable, how'ever, was a footing along its south-eastern wall at 
the lev'el -j- 5.8 feet, the present top of the wall being about a foot higher. The south¬ 
western waft was exceptionally well preserved and W'as higher than any near by.‘ llie 
middle of this chamber (locus 423) yielded the dish of a food-stand (3958, Pi. XXV, 2) 
and a sherd of perforated ware (4584, Pi. XXVI, 2), the hist being found just above the top 
level of its walls at +7.7 feet and the second on a level with the foundations. Locus 421 
produced the stone pendant (No. 400^) illustrated in Pi. LXXXIX, 6, the day whorl 
(43^3) seen in PI. XCII, 4, a sherd of the interesting corrugated ware C4989} shown in 
PI. XXVI, 67, and a drill socket (4930) pictured in PI. XCII, 10, The first was nneanhed 
at the level + 4.3 feet and the last three at 4* 0.5 feet. A pottery jar-cover (5109, Pi. XXIX, 
57) W'as recovered from here also at the depth of i foot below datum level. 

Room 470 was about 20 feet long by 14 feet w'ide* and its north-eastern wall was 
one brick thinner than tlic south-western wall of room 421, 423 (2 feet 4 inches in thick- 
ncss), against svhich it abutted with a space betw een varying from 2 to 4 inches in width; 
the foundation levels and heights of these w'alls were practically the same. In the north- 
w'estem comer of this room w'as a circular pavement, 9 feet 10 inches in diameter and 
one brick in thickness, which was made of both whole and broken bricks. In the middle of 
this pavement, but separated from it by a thin layer of rubbish, stood a brick column 
22 inches square and 18 inches high.^ 

Similar circular brick pavements have been found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa: 
sometimes a large pottery jar had been sunk In the centre,* and it is possible that these 
pavements were used in some W'ay in the hulling of grain. There was, howex'cr, no place 
for a jar in the centre of this j^rticular pavement and the litde column was evidently built 
when the pavement w'as no longer in use.* 

* Its foundations were 3.j ft. above datum. 

® The foundations were 0.6 ft. above datum, and most of it was a little under 5 ft. bigh- 

*It could not be measuced with accuracy because of curvature due to subsidence of the 
south-western wall. 

^ Its base was ft. above datum. 

» A second example may be seen in PI, IV, sq. 7/E, loc. 306. 

*F,E. M. (E, Mackay, pHrtW Exavations at Moh^njo Etero. 2 toIs, Delhi, 1938), p. 167, 
Circular pavements are aUo known at Ur, for which see Woolley, Ut EsuMvatiom, vol. V, p. to, 

pU, 3CO: 66. 
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The remains of another pavement, one brick thick, were found in the south-eastern 
comer of the same room. This Root, which had subsided very badly, was 9 feet 2 inches 
long by 4 feet 8 inches wide, with an average level of + 3*9 feet. It may have been used 
as an ablution Boor, or possibly the whole room had at one time been paved. The circular 
Boor already mentioned was at a slightly lower level. 

Beneath the middle buttress supporting the south-western wall of this foom lay an 
elephant’s tusk (No. 5815), 26 inches long and about 5 inches in diameter at one end, 
which was in a very friable condition (Pi. XVI, d). The buttress measured 26 inches by 
19 inches and 24 inches high, its base being 2 feet above datum. As there were no indica- 
dons that this room had been used for ivory working—in fact it was singularly bare of 
objects—the care that had been taken to conceal this tusk suggests that it was stolen property. 

A doorway, 3 feet 4 inches w’ide, at the north-western comer of room 470 led into 
room 466, which was i 3 feet 7 inches long. This room also was in a very mined condition, 
except for its north-western and south-eastern ends. In the latter wall was a niche, 34 inches 
vridc and 19 inches deep, w-ith its base at the level + 3.9 feet, from which the height of 
the wall was 26 inches. Two unusual clay models of bulls (3838, Pi. LV, 9 and 5839, 
Pi. LV, 4), which are possibly of Jhuhar dare, and a fossil shell (3844, Pi. XCIII, 23) were 
Found in front of this niche at the level + 2.3 feet. The fossil had probably been valued as 
a curio. Some two feet lower the copper or bronze a.\e (4313} illustrated in PI. LXX, 29 
was unearthed at practically datum level. 

A round brick structure near the door of this same room, 2t inches in diameter inside 
and standing 15 inches high,” had been used either as a kiln or as a hre-place; its bricks 
showed slight marks of burning and a little wood ash was found in it. Of die doonvay Into 
room 482, the south-eastern jamb was very IndeGnite and might well have been a later 
addition. The north-western comer of this room (481) yielded the pottery bowl C4932, 
Pl. XXVII, 57^ at 4 * 1.7 feet. Other antiquities found here include a hone (5095, Pi. XCI, 
44) and the jar stopper of unusual type (4844) shown in PL XXIX, 69. Both come from 
the level of — 2.2 feet, which is some three feet below the foundations of this badly wrecked 
apartment. 

There is little to say about rooms 482, 484, and 487. They were irregular in shape, 
as will be seen on the plan (Pl.VQ, and their walls varied in thickness, while their 
foundations were at about the same level.” Some of the masonry In these Harappa III 
buildings was fairly massive, notably the north-western wall of room 481, which was 
4 feet thick. 

Room 482 provided no objects, but chamber 484 contained the pottery tube (4804) 
seen in Pl. LXXXVIII, 10 and a fragment of cut pottery (4749) illustrated in Pl. XXXVIII, 
6, botli at + 1.3 feet, or about foundation Ie\'el. A clay model of a bull (4175, Pl. LV, 1 2), 
possibly of Jbukar date, was found also in this room about 18 inches lower. Room 487 
yielded little of interest 


Its base level was — o.i ft. 
” + 1.4 ft. 
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These remains of the Harappa 111 occupation that ^ve cleared in making the Cutting/’ 
represent three, if not four, separate houses, all of them quite small hut evidently the homes 
of fairly well-to-do people. A careful search by their owners for objects of value after the 
flood which had wrecked these dwellings had subsided, unfortunately left little for us to 
find. Bur unfinished beads and broken stone drills in some of the rooms show' their occu- 
pants to have been head-makers, as were the people who lived in die houses of the next or 
Harappa II occupation, some 7 feet higher. 

In the northern comer of the " Cutting ” we exposed the upper part of an immense 
mud'bnck structure C408, 4ZO, 473)* This platform averaged 13 feet 6 inches wide and we 
traced it for a distance of about 30 feet to the north-west, where it w'as lost in the side 
of the Cutting. When work is resumed at Chanhu-daro, we hope to clear this mass of 
masonry completely. The part examined w'as near the edge of the mound^ it w'as conse¬ 
quently badly w'eathered. It was possible to trace it to a depth of about 12 feet,” and 
there can be no doubt that this was part of a mud-brick platform, similar to many unearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro, on which houses were raised to keep them above hood level. These 
platforms are usually so compacted by their weight and damp di^at it is dilhcult to detect 
their artihcial nature. In this case we were unable to extract single bricks for measurement 
until the platform had dried out sufBciently to allow the courses to become clearly visible. 
Two sizes of bricks had been used, namely, 1x 6x3 inches and i iMx5kixInches. 

On this mud-brick mass, at its western end, w'ere the remains of a drain, 4 inches 
wide and 2H inches deep, constructed of burnt brick, A fragment of a toy cart C5^82, 
PI. LVIII, 18), a stone palette (4335, PI.XCI,34), and a dish from a food-stand C5332, 
Pi. XXV, 9) were also lying on this platform at levels from 0.9 to — 4.6 feet below datum. 

Near this mud-hrickwork were three brick columns C468, 475), evidently portions of 
one or two houses, whose foundation levels ranged from + 0.3 to — i.r feet. The "L'- 
shaped pier to the south-east was 24 inches long from north-east to south-west and i S inches 
higli. A clay model can-frame C?i 59. Ph LVIII, 9) and a pottery animal C4718, Pl. LV, 11) 
were l)'ing in the vdcinity of the columns in locus 475 at the depth of —0.6 feet. 

At locus 469 part of die comer of a room still stood about 14 inches high (Pl.XII.e, 
middle distance}/* Here just below foundation level, was found the copper Esh-hook 
C3812) seen in Pl. LXXIII,8 and lower still a seal C4S52, PI. LII, 5} at —2.8, and three 
painted sherds (5312-14, Pl, XXXVII, 4,34,36) 1 feet lower. The curious pottery stand 
(5316) illustrated in Pl. XCI, 7 came from not far away and from the same level. 

The broken masonry C474,483,489, and 479) probably once formed part of the comer 
wall referred to. The b«t preserved portions of tlie remains of a washing pavement (loc. 
483J Pl.Xll.e), 4 feet 6 inches long by 3 feet 3 inches wide, was edged with a skirting 
2^ inches high. The surface of this pavement, which was constructed of three courses of 
brick, was at the level T 2.9 feet. Near by stood a wail, one brick thick, several openings 
in whidi were obviously designed to allow the water from the pavement to drain away. 

Its av-eiage upper and lower levels were + 0,7 and — 11.6 ft. and its upper surface was concave 
“ This comer wall was ii inches thick and its lasa was 3.4 ft. above datum. 
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In this wall was also a doorway, 2 feet 4 inches wide, with the sill at the level +1,6 feet 
and the jambs only standing a few inches higher. 

A long wall C483), only half a brick thick, which ran north-eastwards from the 
pavement was like the other walling dose hy in being only ftvo courses high/* A few 
feet of drain C474)> inches w'ide by 2 inches deep, which ran north-west to south-east, 
together with a wall parallel to it, formed the end of this little complex of masonry. This 
latter wall was 2t inches thick, about 18 inches high, and a length of nearly 8 feet re¬ 
mained; in it were tu'o drain-holes, 5V& inches wide and 9 inches high/* No objects, 
except the pottery tumbler C43oi) seen in PLXXIX,6, were to be found at this com¬ 
paratively high level. 

All this flarappa III masonry had to he removed in order that we might go deeper. 
A plan of the still earlier masonry (Harappa IV) found below' is seen in Pi. VI, 11, and 
photographs in Pl.XII,a,b,d. A high w'all (477,479) with a right-angled turn was the 
chief feature of this Harappa IV occupation. A depth of some 12 feet separated the founda¬ 
tions of Harappa Ill and Harappa IV. 

Commendng at locus 477, this wall, which was one brick (or loM indies) thick, 
ran in a north-ivesterly direction for about 15 feet; here its north-eastern face was badly 
preser\'ed.‘* It then turned at right angles to the north-east, running a further distance of 
nearly iS feet, where it met a diicker wall which projected from the side of the Cutting 
at locus 479. The top of this wall averaged i .8 feet below datum, and a footing or ledge, 
4Vi inches wide, was about 3 feet lower. At the level — 9.3 feet, the foot of the wall rested 
on debris composed of broken bricks and sherds and the fragmentary remains of a still 
older wall. An extensive break in the longer section suggested that there had once been 
a doorw'ay; indeed, its north-eastern Jamb*' W'as still recognisable though there was no 
trace of the other/* It w'as impossible to discover the sill level of this doorway, hut it could 
hardly have been much higher than the ledge mentioned above, which was 5.1 feet 
below datum. 

Locus 477 produced the pottery kohl-jar (5126) illustrated in PI. XXVIl, 89, which 
was found in the rubbish just above this wall. A pottery jar (5175,?!, XXVI, 71} came 
from just below its summit. The debns on which this wall was standing yielded several 
objects of interest, particulars of which will be found in the list at the end of this chapter. 

The thicker masonry which projected from the side of the Cutting at locus 479 was 
I foot 9 inches thick and down its south-western face ran two vertical channels, 8W Inches 
wide and i fool 4 inches deep with a distance of 6Vi inches between them. This wall 
with its ttt'O water-chutes (left-hand corner of Pi. XII, b) stood some 2 feet higher than tire 
long wall, and its foundations, at the level —6 feet, were also considerably higher.** 

Its base was 3 ft abeve 

The bases of these were at + %.g feet, i. e., 3 ins. above the foundations of the wall, 

^*Tlie bricks of this wall measured to ?4 x 5W x 2 inches. 

In the middle foKSgtound of PL Xll, b. 

^*The break allowed for a doorway of the usual width Cj ft- 4 ins.) or even larger 

i-op of this wall was a.3 ft. above datum, and the ba^s of the two chut^ were at the 
level —37 ft. TTie bricks measured x 5 x 1 inches in size. 
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It is pro 1 >abIe, therefone, that the thicker wall was built by the people oF Harappa 111 and 
that the long, thin wall, as already suggested^ belonged to Harappi IV. 

Close to the southcni end of the long wall, near locus 477, traces were found of a 
third and wider wall, standing only a few inches high,^’ whose position and level showed 
that it had no connection. At locus 489, a block of seven courses of masonry stood 18 inches 
high; a portion of a wall demolished in ancient times, which was estimated to have been 
2 feet 8 inches thick.** From the let'el of its foundations we inferred that it was the work 
of the people of Harappa IV. 

A fragment of a wall Circus 468) in the south-eas^m comer of the Cutting was 
2 feet 8 inches tltick and i foot 3 inches high. This also appeared to be a relic of the 
Harappa IV occupation, although its foundations, at —4.1 feet, were rather high for that 
penod. From here was taken the dish of a food-stand C5330, PI. XXV, 4) at about founda¬ 
tion level, and a foot lower (^5.3 feet) lay the painted sherd (5302) seen in Pi. 
XXX\ai,ii, 

The well at locus 478 w'as found at a considerably lov%»er level, as the photograph 
CPhXIIjd) shows. Its inside diameter w'as 2 feet 10 inches, and it was built of wedge- 
shaped bricks, inches long. 3^4 inches thick, 4% inches wide at one end and 3!^ inches 
wide at the other. The top of the well w^ uncovered at the level — 16.3 feet, but there 
seems every reason to believe that the upper part of its lining had been carried away by a 
flood and that the existence of the well w’as unknown to the next occupants of Mound II.** 

This well was the only one found at Chanhu-daro, save for the one discovered by the 
late Mr. Majumdar in a trial trench in Mound III.** Mr. Majumdat's well had an inside 
diameter of 3 feet 6 inches and was also built of wedge-shaped bricks. The top, which was 
badly broken, was 6.8 feet below datum, and on January ist, 1936, the w'ater-level in it was 
at — 28,8 feet. On setting up camp at Chanhu-daio we raised the steening of this well 
and brought it into use again after an inten'al of some 4,500 years. It also now supplies 
w'ater to the inhabitants of the near-bj' village of Jamal-Kirio. 

Plate XII, a shows the excavation of this Cutting in progress. The work had to be 
done w'ith care to ensure that the sides did not fall in. Wide ledges w'cre left all round as 
paths for the basket bo]^'s, with stairways to the ledges below. Not only did we prove that 
traces of the Harappa Culture existed below water-level, but we also found convincing 
evidence of more than one flood. 

The few objects that were unearthed in the lower levels of this Cutting are given in 
the list at the end of this Chapter; in the main they are not particularly with 

any structural remains. 

Pi. VIJ Cl and II), are scale plans of the Cutting to illustrate the various levels that 
were dug through. These are briefly described below. 

Its top was 2 ft below datum, 

top of this wall was 7 fL below datum. 

Sub-soiJ TiVaua: prevented us from dealing mote than a few feet of the interior. It probably 
is very deep. 

=* Ejfplorarions in Sind, p. 36. 
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Taking first No. II which shows the stnitiBcation of the northern side of the pit, we 
have at the surface a layer (O), varying in thickness, of ruEbish, pottery, and pulverized 
brick, which had been 'washed dotvn the sides of the mound during numberless rainy 
seasons. Beneath, a thick layer (F) is composed of water-deposited silt mixed with a little 
rubbish; this stratum averages y feet 5 inches in thickness. Below again (E) is a thick 
layer of debris of all kinds, mixed with a great deal of broken brick, which had been left 
by people who robbed the place of its bncks to build again after a great flood. It was this 
flood which deposited the thick layer of silt marked ( 1 ^) hi the section. Below this flood 
silt is a thin stratum (C) of debris, beneath which another layer (B) of silt marks a third 
flood period. The base of stratum at an average depth of 19.9 feet below datum, was 
remarkably level, nc\'cr rising or falling more tlian a few inches. Stratum (A) is a very 
thick layer of water-logged rubbish, and continues below the water-level at 2.5,5 
bcloiv datum. 

On the right-hand side of this section will be seen the remains, actually about 12 feet 
high, of die mud-brick platform already mentioned, whose base was an average of 11.6 feet 
below" datum. The top of this platform bad been much denuded. The remains of similar 
mud-brick platforms were found in several pans of Mound II CPI- IV}, and to judge from 
the level at which they w'ere unearthed it is probable that they were all built by die people 
of Harappa 111 occupation. 

No. 1 in Ph VII is a section of the middle of the western side of the Cutting. The 
same three flood strata ( 5 , D, F} appear again, but as this part of the pit was situated in 
flatter and lower ground, certain differences were observable between this and the northern 
face. Since this low^er ground is less subject to denudation than the actual mound, we 
find tw'o more flood strata CH and J} abov'e level CG), which represents the Harappa II 
occupation. The layer (I) of different disintegrated brick and potsherds betw'een is from 
its level clearly debris washed down from Harappa 1 occupation. An interesting feature is 
that below stratum CB} is a thin, but quite perceptible, line of ash which did not appear 
in the northern section. It will be noticed that the tilt of this line of ash Is in a direction 
opposite to that of the strata above, and it seems justifiable therefore to assume that the 
people of Harappa V had their little town on a site that was overlapped by the later site. 
This would account for the non-appearance of the layer of ash in Pi, VII, II. In other w'ords, 
the people of Harappa IV shifted their little towmship rather off the site of their 
predecessors. 

The intervening strata prove that the several floods which surrounded the little city 
must have been separated by considerable intervals of time. It is difficult to say whether 
these floods coincided with tJiose at Mohcnjonlaro, Both Chanhu-daro and Mohenjo-daro 
were, at the height of their prosperity, close to the river Indus; but the two cities w'erie 
eighty miles apart, so that they need not always have been affected by the same bursting of 
the rivet banks. At the present day, the Indus is always liable to break its banks at bends 
during the flood season, and this may happen in just one place after a long period of com¬ 
parative quiescence. Personally, I am inclined to the view that in the past major floods 
in the Sindh vafley were not always confined to one small part of it. Extreme weather 
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conditions in Sindh are kiio\™ to cortespond with siinilar conditions in Mesopotamia. 
In the 14th Century, a. o., and again in 1929, both die Indus and die Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers rose to unusual heights and did much damage. 

It would be most helpful in the question of dating if we could equate at least one 
major flood stratum in the tvi^o cities Chanhu-daro and Mohenjodaro. This could he 
done with any degree of safe^ only by comparing the base levels of the various layers of 
river silt with die level of the subtil water at the same date in both cities. Even the 
latter must vary, however, with the season and the situation of the site; and reluctantly I 
feel bound to postpone even the most tentative suggestion until further excavation provides 
us with other and more reliable data for comparison. 

As yet the pottery and other objects found at Chanhu-daro give insuflicient guidance 
for us to correlate the occupation levels of Chanhu'daro with those of Mohenjodaro. 
The following data might here be put on record against the time when other information 
can be added: 

January 13, 1931. Level of sub-soii water at Mohenjodaro, 34.2 feet below datiim^ Le., 144.5 feet 
al^ve mean sea level Cdatum»- t 78 feet above mean sea level)- 

January i, 1936. Level of sub-soil water at Chanhudaro, 28.8 feet below datum, i, e., 66.6 feet above 
mean sea levid Cdanim ™ 95.4 feet above mean sea level)» 

March 24,1936. Level of suhsoil water at Cbanhudaro, 25,5 feet below datums i. o,, 69.9 feet above 
mean sea level. 

OBJECTS OF THE JHUKAR PEEUOD FROM CUTTING 

S^iwe p/F 

No. 4203, PL XLIX, 8 h Locus 468. LeT.’el; + 1.3 ft. Bronze seal. 

No* 5281, PI. XLVIU, 1. Locus 475. Leveh —2.5 ft. Incised sherd. 

No. 5024, PL LX, 4. Locus 469, Level; — 4.9 ft. Shell game&nxan. 

5 ^ti<are Jo/F 

No-4269, PL XLVL 38. Locus 467. Level: -p 4,0ft+ Painted sherd- 
No. 3957, PI- LV, 5. Locus 378. Level; + 5.3 ft. Clay model bulL 
No. 39171 PI. XLlXp 14. Locus 470. Level: -|- 3-x fl^ Pottery amulet* 

No. 3918, PL XLVIIL 2+ Locus 424, Level: + f*' Lugged sherds 

No. 39t9i PI. LIX, 36. Locus 424. Level: -(- 3.2 ft. Bobbin or gamesman. 

No. 4302, PL XLVL 11* Locus 466. Level: + 2.9 ft. Painted sherd. 

Nop 34981 PL XCIL 38. Locus 465P Level: 4* ^-9 h- Painted bead-rest. 

No. 3130, PL XLVL 14. Locus 472. Level: Painted shend 

No. 4610* PL XU, 39. Locus 471 . Le\^e): + 2.8 ft. Pottery bowl. 

No. 4512, PL XL^h, 22. Locus 379. Level: +2.7ft Painted sherd* 

No. 3768^ PI. XUX, 12. Locus 465. Level; + 2.7 ft. Pottery amulet. 

No. 4oo3> PL L, 10. Locus 472. Faience amuleL 

No. 3497, PL L, 4; LXXXVIL 1. Locus 464. Lc^'cl; -F 2.5ft. Stone amulet. 

No. 4567, PL XL!IL I. Locus 466. Level: +24^. Painted sherd. 

No. 3840, PL L, 14. Locus 465. Levels 4 " 2-Bh- Pottery amulet. 

No*48i 4, PLXLVI, 8* Locus 472. Le%^el: + 1.9 ft- Painted sherd* 

No. 4707, PL LX, 13. Locus 464. Level: — 1.5 ft. Bobbin or gamesman. 

No. 5164, Frontispiece (b), 2* Locus 484. Level : ^ 14 ft- Painted jan 
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No. 4808, PI. XLVI, 15. 10015464. Level: 'I'I‘3 Painted slierd. 

No, 4746, Pis. Frontispiece (b), 3; XLil, 13. Locus 464. Level: + 1,3 ft. Painted sherd. 
No.474f, PI. XLVI, 30. Locus 464. Level: + 1*3 Painted sherd. 

No. 51321 PI. XLVI, 2. Locus 4^. Level: — i.a ft. Pdnted sherd. 

No. 5131, PI. XLVl, 31. Locus 466. Level: — 1,2 ft. Painted sherd. 

No- 4802, Pis. XXXIX. ii: XL, 23, Locus 465. Level + i.i ft. Lugged v-essel. 

No. 4213, pi. XLIX, 7- Locus 470. Level: 0.3 ft. Potteiy amulet. 

No. 4792, PI. XLIl, 23. Locus 475. Level: +o.6ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 4942i PL XLV, 36. Locus 472. Level: + 0.6 ft, Painted sherd. 

No. 494!, PI. XLVI, 45. Locus 472, Level: + 0.4 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 4227, PI. L, i. Locus 484. Level: -f 0.1 ft. Stone amulet. 

No, 4212, PI. LX, 14. Locus 464. Level: + t>-t ft. Bobbin or gamcstoan. 

No. 4795, PI. XLV, 32. Locus 464. Level: -f a. i ft. Painted sherd. 

S^Hore lo/G 

No. 4731, pis. Frontispiece (b), I; XLIL 17, Locus 477, Level:+0.8 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 4731, PL XLII, 17. Locus 477, Level: Painted sherd. 

No, 4729, PI. XLI, 46. Locus 477. Level; + e.S ft Pottery jai. 

No. 4582, PL XUI, 2. Locus 481, Level: 0-4 ft Painted sherd. 

No. 4422, ?], XLVIi, 6. Locus 480. Level: +0^ ft. Painted sherd. 

No, 4174, PI. LX, 15. Locus 482. Level: + 0.3 ft. Bobbin or gamesman, 

No, 4799,PI.XLVIII,23. 1^0^483. Level: —0,9ft. Large pottery pan. 

No, 5061, Pi. XLVL 20. Locus 4S6. Level: —1.3 ft. Painted sherd. 

No, 5035, PI, XXXIX, 12. Locus 480. Lev'el: —1,4 ft. Lugged vessel. 

No. 5041, PL LX, tS. Locus 482, Level: — 1,4 ft. Bobbin or gamesman, 

No. 5295, PI. XLVl, 23, Locus 477. Level;—4,6 ft. Painted dierd. 

No. 5311, PL XLVl, 35. Locus 477, Level: —5.8ft. Painted sherd. 

It will be noticed that in the above list of objects practically all come from above datum 
level. Their original place was on the summit of Mound II, from which they have rolled or 
have been washed down. 


OBJECTS OF THE HARAPPA PERIOD FROM CUTTING 

Sqwrre 9/F 

No, 5045, PI. XXIX, 24. Locus 407. Level: + 10.8 ft. Potteiy tumbler. 

No, 4016, PI. XXVL 59. Locus 404, Level: +4.911. Pottery bowl. 

No. 3811, PL LII, 29, Locus 46B. Level: + 3.8 ft. Seal. 

No. 4504, PL XXXVIJl, 16. Locus 46S. Level; +3-Sft- Inscribed sherd- 
No. 3949, PL LXX, 5. Locus 410. Level: +3,6 ft. Copper chisel. 

No. 4737, PL LXl,6. Locus 409. Level: +3.1 ft. Pottery rattle. 

No. 4063, PI. LXX, 4- Locus 420. Level; +2,9 ft. Copper chisel. 

No, 3938, PL LXX, 2. Locus 410. Level: +2.1 ft. Gopher chisel. 

No. 5049, PI. XXVIL 7?. Locus 409, Level: +0.5 fL Pottery kohl-jar. 

No. 5048, PL XCIL 6. Locus 409. Level: + 0,5 ft. Bobbin, 

No. 4950, PL XCIII, 32. Locus 407. Level: + 0.6 ft. Stone maoc. 

No. 5046, PL XXIX, 15. Locus 407. Level; + 0.8 ft. Pottery tumbler. 

No, 4122, PL XCIL 5. Locus 474, Level: + o.3 ft Clay whorl. 

No. 5055, PL XXVII, 32. Locus 407. Level: +0.8 ft. Pottery bowl. 

No. 4779, PL XXVllI, 57. Locus 428. Level: - 1,0 ft. Painted jar. 

No. 4770, PL LI, 5. Loots410. Level: — i.ift. Seal. 

No^47^.P1.XCL2o. Locus 418. Level: - i,i ft. Paste cylinder. 
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Nd. it844. Pi-XCli 9- Locus 481. Level: —1.2 ft. Jar-stopper. 

No. 5117, PL XXX, 21. Locus 474, Level: —1.3 ft. Paiot^ sherd. 

No. 5180, PL XXXlIL 7- Locus 475, Level: —3.1 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5o20p PI. LIXj 13. Locus 408. Level: — 5.3 ft. Faience marble. 

No. PJ. XXXVL M' Locus 469, Level: —6.7 ft Painted sherd. 

No. 5387, b, PI. XXiX. 18. Locus 468. Level: —6.8 ft. Pottery tumbler. 

No. 5342| PI. XXXVIU, II. Locus475. Level: —6.9 ft. Incised sherd. 

No, 5356, PI. XXXVIIL 20. Locus 469. Level: — 8.2 ft. Incised sherd. 

No. 5193^ FI. XCL 8. Locus 469. Level: — 8.5 ft. Pottery stand. 

No, 5361, PI. XXXVIL 24. Locus 475, Level: —9.0 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. Si 9 if PIs- XXXVlIp 47; XXIIIs 4. Locus 469. Level: — 11.0 ft. Painted sherd 
No, 5191. PL XXXVi, 17* Locus473. Level; — 12.3 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. S37i> PI. XXXIlp 6. Locus 473. Level: —12.; ft. Fainted sherd. 

Noi 5371^ PIh XXXVL 1* Locus 473. Level: — 12.5 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 53831 PL LXXIL 6. Locus 469. Level: — 15.1 ft. Copper awl. 

No, 5442p PI. XXXI, II. Locus 4^, Levels ^ 18.3 ft. Painted sherd. 

Square lo/F 

No* 4176p PL LXXp 18* Locus 484. Level i -f 10,3 ft. Copper awL 
No. 49t6p PL LlXj 14. Locus 4S4. Levd: +o.tft. Pottery ball. 

No* 3957 p PL LV, 5, Locus 378. Level: + 5*3 ft. Pottery animal. 

No. 4916^ PI. LLX> 16- Locus 484. Level: +0,1 ft. Pottery hall. 

No. 4381, Pis, LXlXp 10; LXXVL 22. Locus 379. Lev^el: -j- 0.05 ft. Copper pin* 
No. 3S161 PL LXXJL 20. Locus 379. Level: + 0.05 ft. Copper pin. 

No, 5385^ PI, XXVIIp 46, Locus 466, Level: “ 6.9 ft* Large bowl. 

Square g/G 

No. 53QOp PI, XXXVIp 1 r. Locus 483, Level: — 4.9 ft. Painted sherd. 

No* 52981 PJ. XXXVIL Locus 483. Level: — 4.9 ft Paimed sherd. 

No. 5440^ PI. XXXL 2* 3, Locus 469. Le%'el: — 18.3 ft. Pottery sherds. 

No* 5442, PL XXXI, 5. Locus 469. Level; — 18.3 fL Painted sherd. 

S^ifore jo/G 

No. 5062, PI. XXVI, 13* Locus 485. Level: -- 0*5 ft. Pottery jar-cover* 

No. 5032, PL XXXVIIL 3. Locus 480. Level: —1.4 ft. Inscribed sherd- 
No. 5036, PL XXXVIII, 2. Locus 480. Level: — 1-4 ft. Pot-mark. 

No. 5146* PL LXXIIL9. Locus 478. Level: —6.6 ft. Copper ring. 

No. 5204, PL LVIII p 14. Locus 481. Level: — 6.9 ft. Pottery cart-frame. 

No. 5390, PL XXVIIp 52. Locus 478. Level: —7.2 ft. Pottery bowL 
No. 5378, PL XXCTIIL 28, L/ms 478. Level: — 8.2 ft. Incised sherd. 

No, 5201 j pis. XXXI> 10^ XXXVIL 3- IJDCUS478, Levels —9.3 ft. Painted sherd. 
No. 5373 p Pis. XXllL 1? XXX^ 24. L0CU5478- Lciel; — 946. Painted sherd. 

No, 5205, PL XXXVL 13. Locus 481: — 114 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5395, PL LVIL Locus477* Level: —12.5 ft. Pottery animal* 

No, 5398^ Pi. XXVIlL 61* L0CUS481. Level: --13.4 ft. Perforated vessel. 

No. 5392, PL XXXVIIp 37. Locus 478, Level* —134 ft- Painted sherd. 

No. 5404, PL XXXVllL 29. Locus 481, Level: — 15.1 ft. Reserved slip wrare. 

No* 5403^ PL XXXVIIL 15- Locus 481* Level: — 1 y.i ft. Incised sherd. 

No. 5416^ PL XXXVIIL 22. Locus 481. Le%^cl: — 15.1 ft* Painted sherd. 

No. 5318, PL XXXVIIL 17- Locus 477* Level: — 15*2 ft Reserv^ed slip ware* 

No. 5418, PL XXXVIL 14. T-ocu5 48i* Level: —15-7 ft. Painted sherd- 
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No. 5417, Pi. XXXVI, 1, Lixrus48i. Level: —15.7ft. Painted 
No. S40J, PI. LXXXVin, 9. Locus 477. Lev>el: — i6.aft. Pottei^'tube. 

No. 5448, PI. XXXll, 5- Locus 48] . Level : ^ 18.0 ft Painted shed. 

No. 5447, PI. XXXVIIL 24. Locus 481. Level: — 18.0 ft. Incised shetd. 

No. 5445, PI. XXXI, ii. Locus 481. Level; — ]S.6ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5408, Pis. LXXXVIIl. 6: XCI, to. Locus 481. Leveh—20,5 ft. Pottery handle. 
No. 5436, Pis, XXXI, 7; XXXVl, 38, Locus481. Level; —20.5 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5451 j as PI. LXXXl, z. Locus 481. Level: —20.5 ft. Cylindrical wire beads. 

No. 5430, PI. XXXVI 1 , 25. Locus 4S1. Level: — 22.0 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5427, Pi. XXXVIL 43- Locus 481. Level; —22.0 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5441, PI. XXXIV, 7. Locus 481. Level:—22.0 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 5410, PI. XXtX, 13. Locus481. Level: —23,8ft. Potteiy tumbler. 

No. 5435, PI. LX, 2, Locus 481. Level: —23,8 ft. Pottery gamesatan. 

No. 5450, PL XC, 19-21. Lo«s 48[. Level: —25.1ft. Shell object. 
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MOUND II CUPPER LEVELS) 

Scattered over the summit and upper slopes of Mound II, as shown in Pi> III, were a 
few graves of early Muhammadan date, each a long, narrow, hrick-Iined vault, orientated 
north to south and roofed either with bricks set pent-wise or with a row of pottery jars, 
mouth dowmvards (PI, XVII, d). These tombs ranged from 4 to 6 feet in length and 
from 12 to 15 inches in vindth and depth; ‘ they were found at levels ranging from + 15 to 
+ 23.5 feet.* The bricks used to line them were mostly taken from the ancient buildings 
of the jhukar and Elarappa levels, but in one or tu'o the bricks were of much later date and 
measured 9!^ x 4!^ x 2 inches, 11 x 9 x i M inches, 14 x 9 x 2V4 inches, and 8x6x2 inches. 
Most of these later bricks had one side deeply cut in chevrons or a wavy pattern; others 
had decorated edges; evidently they once had an ornamental purpose. Towards tlic end of 
the season we discovered their provenance, namely, an ancient cemetery at Main Sand, 
half-a-mile south of Chanhu-daro, where are large numbers of giai^'es, some of them shown 
by inscriptions to be several centuries old. When the graves of this deserted cemetery had 
fallen into decay, car\'ed bricks that had decorated their superstructures were carried off 
to Chanhu-daro to he used for graves of a humbler order. 

Most of the skeletons in these Muhammadan graves were in a very fragmeruary 
condition, owing to their nearness to the surface of the mound. Where we were able to 
ascertain the position of the body, it w^as always extended on Its back w'ith the hands close 
to the sides and the head to the north. Usually the Face was turned to the west Nothing 
was found with the bones save two globular camelian beads close tn the right wrist of a 
woman and a small piece of copper (1528) in a man's mouth.* 

The pottery jars that served to roof these graves were of two types (PkXL, 1*3). 
Some were roughly painted; and several had been holed, but, 1 think, not purposely. Hie 
tomb CNo. 83} that we illustrate in Pl. XVII, d, e, was 6 feeet 10 inches long by i foot 5 
inches wide and w'as found at the level + 1 5.0 feet. Bricks of both the Muhammadan and 
Harappa Periods had been used for its slightly corbelled lining. 

Jitatigar Culture 

When these few Muhammadan burials had been cleared and the bones suitably 
re-buried, we found at various levels between + 18.9 and + 22,8 feet, jars of a polished 
grey ware, some of which had been ornamented with simple incised designs (Pts. XXXIX, 
1-8, XL, 5-1 1). Witli the exception of the bead illustrated in PI. LXXXVII, 22 there was 
nodiing associated with this ware, which seems to have been left on the mound by small 

^ One grave was 8 ft. long. 

* The summit of the mound was + 23.$ ft., 1. e., 28.$ fi, above the sumnindiDg plain. 

* This was square and very thin and not a coin. 
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groups of peopk whose habitations had endiely disappeared.* As this ware is fully described 
in Chapter VIII on the Pottery, we need only mention here that similar pottery has been 
unearthed in other parts of Sindh; it has been named "Jhangar Ware^' after the site at 
’which it was first found by die late Mr. N. G. Majumdar/ The two examples of this 
pottery that were found at low levels had e^ndently been washed down from above. The 
other pieces were found in Squares 8/D, locus 8i; S/E, loci 86, 87, 95; 9/D, locus 95; in 
all of these positions there was no association with bricltwork. Unfortunately, we are 
unable dehnitely to term this well made, but primitive-looking pottery'; a fuller discussion 
of its most likely date wall be found in Chapter VIII. 

Jhuhnr Citlture 

Almost immediately below these relics of the "Jhangar Culture” there came to light 
quantities of painted pottery which bore no resemblance either to the Jhangar ware above 
or to the earlier pottery of the Harappa Period beneath, now so familiar to us from Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro, and allied cities. Similar pottery had also been found by Mr. Majumdar 
elsewhere in Sindh. The first occasion was at Jhukar, which place has, therefore, the 
honour of giving it its name.* The makers of this interesting Jhukar ware occupied 
Mound 11 at Chanhu-daro after it had been deserted by the Harappa people; indeed, they 
took up residence in some of the deserted houses of the Harappa 1 Period, after raising the 
walk in many cases with generally indifferent masonry constructed with Harappa bricks. 
The poorer people, how'ever, seem to have lived in square or rectangular huts of matting 
which they paved w'ith broken brick (Pi. XIX, a); their fire-places they made outside their 
huts with low' roughly built walls to protect them from the wind (Pi. XVI,b)d One 
of the most extensive floors left by these Jhukar people (north-w'estem comer of Square 
8/D) was roughly 8^4 feet square and made of broken bricks.* 

There was a somewhat more elaborate fire-place (Pi. XVII, f) in one of the re-occupied 
houses (Square 8/E, room 46, 91); indeed, it was made as a recess in the upper part of an 
ancient doorway and measured 2 feet inches long by t foot 8Vi inches deep. In it 
there still remained the three bricks on end that had supported the cooking-vessels,* and 
there were ashes both on the floor of the recess and on the earth pavement in front of It. 
The room in which this interesting fire-place was found is seen in Pis. XVIII, b, XIX, b. 

There w'ere other recessed fire-places of this ty’pe, which seems peculiar to the people 
of the Jhukar Period,“ in the following rooms all in Square 9/E, namely, room 85, north¬ 
western wall; room 93, south-eastern wall and room 112, south-eastern wall. Their levels 

* Probably tb^ were simple bu(s of grass or rceds^ 

* ExpIorddoHj iff Sind^ pp> 6&-70,78-79^ f 54, 156, 158. 

* pp, 5^. 9-1S. 

^ These are bdicated on the plan in PI III, Sqs- B/C^ loci 169, 307? 9/C, locus 215; 8/D, locus 201; 
9/D, loci 130^ 209. 

■ At tbe level + * J-8 ft. 

■ These bricks were cut down from a larger size and measure 5V4 x 4 x 3 ins. in size* 

At tbe level + 17 ft. The waU behind this recess ts^s 3 ft, bigb^^ 

The Harappa people preferred simple platforms of bricL 
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tanged between 17 and 18.1 feet above datum. That these niches were actually used as 
Bie-places and not as cupboards or the like is proved by the thick bed of ashes found on die 
Poors of three of them. 

The Boors and Bre-places of the humbler matting du'ellings iveie situated on the 
eastern and rather lower side of the mound between the levels 15.7 and 15.8 feet above 
datum, i. e., an average of 2 feet lotver than the brick built houses. 

Where this Jhukai People came From and how far their influence extended w^e do 
not as yet know. Tliey had a well defined culture of their own in spite of apparent poverty, 
for they used painted wares C*f^haptei Vll) which in make and style of decoration differ 
radically from the potter)' of the Harappa 1 people who preceded them. They also used 
head'iests (Pi- XCII, 5^), again foreign to the custom of their predecessors, and their beads 
(Pi. LXXXVII), seals (Pis. XLIX, L), and other possessions are guite unlike anything 
found in the Harappa levels. That they were great mat-makers is shoivn by the large 
number of bone-awls that they left (Pi. XCIl, 28,30,31,33), In short, the)' were a civilized 
though impoverished people; they knew enough of the crafts to practise glazing. The date 
at which these jhukar People occupied Mound 11 w^ould seem to have been round about 
1700 n.c., possibly a little earlier if our estimate be correct that Chanhu-daro was finally 
deserted by the Harappa 1 People about 2300 b. c. 

Below are some more important Jhukar objects found in tliese high le:v'els, many more, 
as already stated, had been washed down the sides of the mound. 


Square 6/F 

No. r 726, PL XLIX, II. Locus [59. Level: + t6.6fL Potteiy amulet. 
Squire 7/C 

No. 1548, PI. LIX, 34. Locus 101. Level: Bobbin or gamesman. 

No. 2240, PL XLI, 41. Locus 102. Level: -{-1^.5 ft. Pottery jar. 

No. 1756, PL XLUI,3. Locus 102. Level: -b 14.9ft. Painted sheid. 

No. 1798, PI. XLI, 47. Locus 102. Level: -f- 14.1 ft. Pottery jar. 

Square 7/E 

No. 3399, PL XLVIIi, 21. Locus loo. Level: -|-14.6 ft. Pot-marlc. 

Nov 2130, PL XL, 20. Locus S8. Level; + 14.3 ft. Footed bowl. 

No. 1652, PL XLIX, I, Locus 121, Level: + 13.2 ft. Pottery amulet. 

Sftiare S/C 

No. 1937, PL XLIV, 11. Locus 152. Level: -j-I ft. Pain ted sberd. 

No. 1939, PL XLIV,4. Locus 153. Level: + 16.5 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1594,PL L, >6. Locus 109. Level: -|- 16.5 ft. Stone amulet. 

No. 1938, PL XXXIV, 18. Locus 153. Level; +(6.oft. Painted sherd. 

No.2251,PLXLV,23. Locus 151. Level: +14.8ft, Painted sherd. 

No. 2273, PL XLVIII, 6. Locus 153. Level; -|-ft. Incised sherd. 

No. 1788, PL XL, 24. Locus 109. Level: Pottery bowl. 

No. 2334, PL XL, 26. Locust 51. Level: 13,1 ft Painted bowl. 
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Sqtuife 8/D 

No. 2091, PI XLl, 28. Locus S2. Level: +2z.7h. Pottery jar* 

No. 47S8, PL XL. 30. Locus 82. Level ; + 22.6 ft. Pottery jar^tand. 

No. 1281, PL LX. 19. Locus 82. Le^nl: + n-S ft- Bobbin or gamesman. 

No, 206s, PI. XL, 14. Locus 82. Level: + 21.4 ft. Pottery Bowl. 

No. 2070, PLLIX,43. Locus 82, Level: +21.0 ft. Knuckle^bonc. 

No. 2066, PL XL, 21. Locus 82, Level; -(-20.8 ft. Pottery bowl. 

No. 1754, Pls< Ftontispieoe {bj, lo^ XLV, 20. Locus 84. Ln’el: -f- 20.7 ft. Painted shera. 

No. 206S, PLXLIL 9. Locus 82, Level; +20.7 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1776, PL XLVm, 3. Locus 84. Level: -(-20.0 ft. Incised sherd. 

No.2I2i,PLXLVI, 12, Locus 89. Level: + iS-lft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1957 . PI- LXXVIll, 15. Locus 183. Level: -(-15.3 ft- Faience button, 

N0.3J75, PLXU, 19, Locus 178, Lewi: + 15-0 ft- Stem of food-stand. 

No. 1982. PI. LXXIL 19. Locus 196. Level: 14.5 ft- Copper pin. 

No. t988,PL XXXIX, 14, Locus to8, Level; -|- 14 4 ft. Pottery lamp. 

No. 2610. PI. XLVL I. Locus 107. Level: -h 14.3ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 3065, PL XLVII, I. Locus84. Level: 4-13.7ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 2250, PL XLVII. 16, Locus Level: + 13,0 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 2052, PL XCIL 31. Locus 89. Level : + J2.3 ft. Bone awl. 

S/E 

No. 1279, PL XLVI, 36. Locus 87. Level : -|- 21.2 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1345, PL LX. 20. Locus 87. Level: + 19.0 ft. Bobbin or gamesman. 

No. 2099, PL XU, 18. Locus 93. Level: -(-18.0 ft. jat^nver. 

No. 1292, PL LIX, 40. Locus S3, Level; -f 17.9 ft. Bobbin or gamesraan. 

No. 1575, PL L, 3. Locus 86. Level: -Ft 7-3 ft- Faience amulet. 

No. 1507, PL XXXIV, 24. Locus po. Level: -F 17.0ft. Painted sherd. 

No. t453, PI. L. 7. Locus 90, Lo'cl; -F i6.8ft. Faience amulet. 

No, 1659, PL LXXn, 22. Locus 92. Level: +16.3 ft. Copper pin. 

No. 3385, PL XLVIU, 10. Locus 94, Level; -F 16.2 ft. Incised sherd. 

No. 1758, PI. XUIL 7. Locus 90. Level; -FiS .3 ft- Painted sherd. 

No, 2086. Frontispiece Cb). 5- Locus 146. Level: -ft 5.0 ft. Painted sherds. 

No. 2086, PL XLU, 4. Locus 146. Level: -F 15 0 ft- Painted sherd- 

No.21 16. PI. XLV, 28. Locus 146. Level: 4-14.2ft. Painted sherd. , , . 

No. 2ti t. Pis. Frontispiece ChX 4: XLVI, 43 » Locus 91. Level: -F*3-5 ft, Patoted sherds. 
No. 1748. PL LXXVIll, 12. Locus 146. Level: 4- 13.5 ft. F^ence button- 
No. 21 53. PL XL, J 3. Locus 11 3, Level: -f 13.2 ft. Pottery jai>stand. 

No. 4033, PL XL, 28. Locus 185. Level: -F 12.9 ft. Pottery bowl. 

No. 3141. PL XLVII, 15. Locus 114. Level: 4 - *2.9 ft. Painted sherd. 

Sijuare p/D 

No. 1817, PL XU, 37. Locus 95. Level: 4-19.8 ft. Pottery jar. 

No. 1394, PL XCIl 33. Locus 95. Level: 4- 19.3 ft. Bone awl. 

No. 1395, PL LX, 28. Locus 95. Lev-el: 4-19.1 ft. Grey pottery cone. 

No. 2060, PL XLV, 21. Locus 130. Level: 4- 16.8 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1935, PL XLIII, 10. Locus 133. Level: 4 -*6-7 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1630. P).LXX 1 I, 21. Locus 130. Level: -F (6.7 ft- Copper pin. 

No. 1535, PL LIX, 33. Locus 133. Level: 4 * 16.5 ft. Bobbin or gamesman. 

No. 1551, PL LIX, 35. Locus 133. Level: -F i6.» ft. Bobbin or g^esman. 

No. 1886, PL L. 8. Locus 136. Level: -F 15.6 ft. Faience amulet. 

No. 1^2, PL XCIl, 30. Locus 1 30. Level: 4- 15.0 ft. Bone awl. 

No, 3177, PI. XLVI, 7. Locus 192. Level; 4-150 ft- Painted sherd. 
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No. 1963. PL XCII, aS. Locus 106. Level; + 14.9 ft. Bone awl. 

No. 1918, PL XLIX, 4, Locus 179. Level: + 14.9 Ft. Faience amulet. 

No. 2373, PL XXXIV, 19. Locus !80. Level: + 14.8 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 2 oi 8 ,P 1 . XCIL31. Locus 106. Lc%'eli +'3-? Ft- Bone awl. 

Square $>/£ 

No. 2224, Pl. XXVI, 73. Locus By. Level: +ao.oft. Potteiy jar. 

No. lyoy.PLXLII, 14. LocusSy. Level: + 19.1 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1846,PLXLVIl, 13, Locus 123. Level: + t8.i ft. Painted shetd. 

No. 2510,PL XL, T9. Locus 137. Level; + 17.6ft. Painted bowl. 

No. 1849, Fioniispiece Cb), 9. Locus 123, Level; 4* 17.5 ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 3937, PL XLl, 41. Locus 124. Level: +17/1 ft. Storage jar. 

No. 1936,PLXLV,39, Locus 151. Level: 16.6ft. Palmed sherd. 

No. [815, PI. L. 12. Locus 124, Level: + 14.9 ft. Pottery amulet. 

No. 3143, PLXLVIIL20. Le^si6i. Level: 4* *4-4 ft. Incised sherds. 

No. 2920,PL XUl, tS. Locus 131. Level: 4-13.711, Painted Aerd. 

No. 2015, PL XLV, 24. Locus 127, Level: + *3-3 ft- Painted sherd. 

No. 2079, PL XCII, 19. Locus 181. Level: + 13. i ft. Bone awl. 

No. 2604, PL XLIX, 2. Locus 219. Level: 4- 9.6 ft. Faience amulet. 

Stprere g/F 

No.4i9i,PLXLn, to. Locus401. Level: 4-18.3ft. Painted sherd. 

No. 1958.PLLXXII, 18. Locus 1S7. Level: 4- 13.7 ft- Copper pin. 

Harajfpa Occupation I 

The buildings of tbe uppermost Harappa level (Harappa I) were well preserved only 
on the south-eastern side of Mound II- Elsewhere a great deal of denudation had taken 
plate, and as the plan m Pi. Ill shows, on the rest of that mound only isolated walls were 
found.A much larger area was covered by the houses of the last Harappa occupation 
than by those of their Jhuhar successors, hut in the course of many centuries a large 
proportion of the masonry round the periphery of the mound had been washed dowm to 
its foot. Even some of the Jhotar remains lay round the base of Mound II, occasionally 
with Harappa sherds overlying them. 

Even on the eastern side of the mound only isolated walls remained from the Harappa 
1 occupation. To judge from their thickness and their lay-out, the houses were mainly 
small and unimportant, though the pavement C169) in Sq. 8/C suggests a house with some 
degree of comfort. This would seem to have been the floor of a room some 17 feet long by 
8 feet wide; the base of the surrounding wall, [ r inches or one brick thick, still remained— 
though only one brick high—on the south and east. The pavement itself was one course 
thick, with, the hricb laid on their flats and orientated ^t to west.” At locus 151 in this 
square lay part of a stags antler (4731), whose ends had been severed with a saw, and close 
by w'as an unfinished weight C!63[), Two painted sherds ^4199, 4298; Pis. XXXII, 
2, XXXV'II, 9) and the large pottery bowl C3345) seen in Pi, XXVII, 66 were in the close 

i» For insiancc, the large storage jar (PL XVII, c) found in Sq.y/C, locus 98, was no longer 
connected with any buUding, 

At the level 4 " > 3 ® 
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vicinity. All tliese objects were a little over 12 feet above datum. The s«il ^2467]! 
illustrated in Pi. Lll, 26 was found in the same place about 2 feet deeper. 

A small house, apparently of only two rooms (179, 193, Sqs, 9/C and 9/D), could 
only be conjecturally restored. As will be seen in Pi. XVIII, f, the remains of its walls stood 
only a litde over a foot high; their foundations were at the level 10.8 feet above datum.** 
The more substantial masonry south-west and west of this house is shown by the phott^raph 
in Pi. XVni, a to have been built on foundations of debris and not on the remains of earlier 
walls.’* A carved shell ball (2050, Pi- LIX, 15) was found at locus 215 close to the base of 
the wall here. In the vicinity of the thick and isolated tvall at locus 174 ^ shell cone 
(1928, Pi. LX, 37) was lying just below its summit,** and not far away at locus 216 the 
pottery jar-stand C1922) seen in Pi. XXVI, 10 was unearthed at the level + 11.8 ft. From 
locus 211, at about a foot below the corner wall here,*’ came an unfinished shell ladle 
C4308, Pl. XC, 6). The presence of these three shell objects implies that there was once a 
shell factory in the near vicinity. Locus 95 produced a copper pin ^2i93,Pls. LXIX, 8, 
LXXVI, 23) which has a coiled head and was lying at the depth of + 12. i feet. 

Still further in die same direction the masonry is better preserved. Room 140 
CSq. S/D; Pl, XVIII, b) was either a single-roomed house or part of a larger building that 
has disappeared. The remains of its substantial wall, 2 feet 10 Inches in width and only 
2 feet high,** show it to have measured 9 feet 2 inches across; its length we can only guess. 
That this room had no connection with room 86, 176 to the south-west of it is proved by die 
two walls that separate them with a narrow space between. The solid wall, 3 feet 6 inches 
thick, on the north-western side of room 176 was, however, practically at the same level as 
the walls of room 140- These rooms are seen in the background of PL XVllI, d, and again 
it will be noticed that their bases rest on rubbish and not on other walls. 

Room 140 contained nothing of interest except a badly broken jar in its south-western 
comer. A painted sherd C3133* Pl- XXXVll, 31) and a red ochre sdt^ ^2690, Pl. XCIi, 27) 
were unearthed in chamber 176 to die south-west, the Best just above the foundations of 
die walls of this room and die second a litde over two feet below. Locus 82 produced the 
very cunous faience object C^iBS) seen in PI. LXXXlX, i, at the level + 13.4 feet- The 
pin with a coiled head C1859) illustrated in Pis. LXIX, 9 and LXXVI, 24 was taken from 
locus 107 at the level + 12.6 feet- Exaedy the same type of pin 0 349) was found at locus 
84, where it was evidently an intrusion; for it lay as high as 21.0 feet above datum- Locus 
loS which was dose to 107 yielded a pottery jar-stopper (1980, Pl-XXIX, 52) at + 14.6 
feet. Soudi-westu'ard at locus 223, lay an unfinished seal Ph LI* 9) level 

4-12,2 feet, and dose by and about a foot deeper was a la^e sandstone block (47^8, Pi. 
XCIII, jo), which had been used in bead-making- At locus 196 to the east a third copper 
pin Cl982, Pl.LXXll, 19) was recovered from the level 4 - 14,5 feet and close to the thin 

Low as it is, I cannot place this house as 'bebng^g to (he Haiopp^ II occupation. 

“The level of their foundations was + 13.5 ft. 

'* This was standing a ft. 8 ins. high, its base being 12 ft, above datum. 

About a foot high with its base at + **-7 f*- 

Its foundations were at the level -f- 13.4 ft. 
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wallat locus 138 was a copper or bronze knife (2028, Pis. LXX, 13, LXXVI, 26) at the 
level + 13.2 feet. Here also was a copper jar (1800, Pis. LXXIII, 38, LXXV, 16) l)ring 
mouth downwards at the high elev'ation of + 16.5 feet. There is some uncertainty as to 
whether this particular object is of Hatappa or Jhukar make. High above these walls, and 
centering round locus 82, a number of Jhukar objects were unearthed at lev'eb ranging from 
+ 22,7 to + 14.9 feet. These include the storage jar ([799^ scsn in Pis, XLI, 49 and 
XLVII, 34; a pottery amulet (2488, Pi. L, 13), and the stem of a food-stand (3429, PL 

XLI, 13)- 

We may perhaps regard the complex of walls that fills the greater part of Square 9/E 
as one building; its south-eastern side has been conjectural I y restored. Room 93, 96, tbe 
partly cleared north-western wall of w'hich is seen in PL XIX, d, was fairly well preserv'ed, 
with walls averaging 6 feet 6 inches high.™ The upper parts of these walls, however, had 
been removed before the photograph was taken, owing to tbe danger of their falling; in 
places the north-eastern wall of this room and of room 46, 92 beyond had been as much as 
9 feet high. The danger was partly due to subsidence, partly to the inferior masonry of 
the Jhukar Period which composed the upper portions of tliese walls. 

In the south-eastern wall of room 93, 96 was a blocked-up doorway, 3 feet 9 inches 
w'ide, with its sill at tlie level + 16.9 feet. High up along this wall funher south-tvest was 
a niche, 3 feet 8 inches wide by i foot 5 inches deep,” which appears to have been a 
fire-place of the Jhukar Period. The lower 3 feet of this w'all is of Hatappa I date. In this 
chamber the tine of an antler (1604) was found on a level with the base of the niche 
and from below in the Harappa I stratum came a painted sherd (3277, Pl. XXXVII, 13) 
at the depth of -h 12+6 feet. 

Room 85, south-east of room 93 and entered from it, averaged 8 feet 6 inches long 
by 6 feet wide.** A niche, 2 feet 9 inches long by 1 foot 7 inches deep," high in the 
north-eastern w^all of this room was certainly a Jhukar bre^place, for wood ashes were 
found both in the niche and in its. close vicinity. Well above tlie tvalls of this room was 
found the fine Jhukar jar (2224), at the level + 20 feet, which has been included by 
mistake in Pl, XXVI, 73 amongst some pottery- of the Harappa Period. 

A carefully bloeked-up doonvay in tbe w-estem wall of this chamber was originally 
5 feet 6 inches wide and was subsequently narrosved to 3 feet 6 inches wide.” This 
doorway gave access to mom 112 in the Jhukar Period, and most probably in the Harappa I 
Period also, for the wall here goes dov\-ii to the level + 13.6 feet. 

Room 112 w-as 9 feet 7 inches long by 5 f^t 4 inches wide, and a recess in its 
south-eastern tvall appears to have been another fire-place of Jhukar date." A buttress on 


This wall stood about a foot high; iU base was 11.7 ft. above datum. 

**Theit bases average 11.3 ft. abo^-e datum. 

Its base w-as at the level + i7-3 ft. 

** The wall bettveen these rooms stood over 5 ft. high. 

** Its base was 15.3 ft. above datum. . 

^ Its upper sill was at the level + 18, 3 ft. and die lower One -f- 15.6 ft., the top one being 

certainly of Jhukar date. . . „ 1 1 . c 

It measured 1 feet ; inches wide by 13 inches deep, and its fltx>r at the level 17 ft, M?as 

covered with ashes. 
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the eastern side of this room had been built to support the wall, but with indifferent success, 
for both had given tvay^. A storage jar C178O l^y against the eastern wall of this room 
at the level +14.5^ feet and close to a filled up doorway which had communicated with 
room 85. A second jar C2225, Pi. XXVII, 68) lay also on this side at a slightly lower level, 
The interesting socketed ase Pls-LXXVI, 37) of apparendy Jhukar 

workmanship was found in this room as high as 17.6 feet above datum, yet well below its 
highest walk 

The long narrow chamber 126, 150, 219 was no less than 23 feet 7 inches long by 
7 feet 6 inches wide. In places its walls stood 8 feet high,®" and the poorness of the 
masonry of the upper Jhukar addition at the level d” 15*0 f^^t was very noticeable. 
Apparently the only entrance to this room was at its south-eastern end; it was only 1 feet 
9 inches wide and had been blocked up. The level of its sill C-H J 2. y feel) marks it as being 
Harappa I work, and it was probably blocked up in Jhukar times. Through this doorway 
the somewhat irregular enclosure 128,172 was reached (Pi. XVLII.e). In clearing the 
northern extmer of room 126 the faience cone (1600) of Jhukar workmanship seen in 
Pi. XXIX, 68, was found at the level + 16.7 feet, and a second one of the same make 
(1671, PI. XXIX, 67) was unearthed in the western comer of room 132 at about the same 
level. Close to the south-western wall of the former room w'as a large painted pan of 
Jhukar make Ci779)**^ This important object is illustrated in PLXLI, 50 and again in 
PI. XLVII, 35, where it is shown lying in situ at the level + 16.7 feet. About 2 feet higher 
came the Jhukar dish (1861) which appears in PL XL, 31 and a sherd in Pi. XLll, 24. 7 here 
was a surprising absence of Plarappa material at the appropriate level in this same room and 
a Jhukar amulet (1993, PL XLIX, 15) found here at the low depth of -h 12.8 feet, was an 
unexpected find and should he regarded as an intrusion. 

The south-western wall of courtyard 128, 172, for such it probably was, was i foot 
11 inches thick and still stood some 2 feet high. The foimdation levels of this w'all and 
others in the vicinity were very irregular because this part of the mound had subsided. 
They all slope from north-east to south-west and vary between 11.6 and 12,7 feet above 
datum. The curious mass of brickwork immediately in front of the doorway from room 219 
is difficult to understand. It is some 3 feet high and its hollow interior was much too smaU 
to serv'e as a cess pit. Possibly it was a buttress with an earth filling intended to support 
the very thin wall that it abuts against; it would also hai.'e been useful as a kind of bench to 
the people who used this courtyard in Jhukar times, and it effectually blocks the Harappa I 
doorway against which it lies.** Alongside it w’as a bin-like construction, about 8 inches 
deep inside and 5 feet long by 2 feet 2 inches wide. A large storage jar found in this bin 
suggests its domestic use,*' This bin and the possible buttress alongside it are seen in the 
middle distance of Pi. XVIU, e. A jar of the Jhukar Period C^osj, Pi. XL, 22) was un¬ 
earthed in this enclosure at the level + 11.5 feet. 

** Foundadoti level ^ 1.2 ft. 

Its ejtact position is marked on the plan in PI. 1. 

Its foundatioTis at. the level 11 i7 f 

Its base was 13.4 ft. above datum. 
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South-west of this courtyard is a la^e room (220,221), divided into two portions by 
a thin partition wall. Both parts had been roughly paved and, as Pl.XVlU.e shows, 
floors and walls had subsided very badly. The paving of the floors was very rough and 
may conceivably be Jhukar work. Because of their collapse they vary in level as much as 
14 inches.** Tlie walls around certainly belonged to the Marappa I Period and like the 
floors inside vary much in level owing to unequal settling.** Subsidence was a very 
prominent feature of this part of the mound and was undoubtedly due to floods pene¬ 
trating tlte base of the mound and causing it to drop very considerably. Lying in the 
debris w'ell aho\'e the floor of room 220 was a bead-amulet (1911,PI. L, 5) and close to 
the outside angle of the wall at locus 201 was a copper or bronze axe (1994) seen in 
Pis. LXX,30, LXXVT,4, together with the fine bronze kohl-jar (1977, Pis. LXXIII,39, 
LXXVL 3i). The axe was at the level + 11.2 feel and the kohl-jar some two feet higher; 
both are of Harappa workmanship. 

The two rooms 124, 162 evidently belonged to another house, which may once have 
extended W'ell to the south-west; two roOims remained, fortunately, in a good state of 
preservation, and of their very substantial walls one was 2 feet 1J inches thick. Room 124, 
125 was 11 feet 6 inches long by 9 feet wfide, and most probably there W'as once a doorway 
between it and the adjoining room 162,187. This latter room, of very mudi the same size as 
No. 124,125, had a large bin or storage place in its north-western comer, enclosed by a wall 
one brick thick.** Just above tliis bin a quantity of wheat and other seeds (2345, 2347, 
2348) was found in a badly carbonized condition; its high level (+ 15.4 ft.) suggests that 
it was deposited here by a Jhukar inhabitant. A small store of grain (2344) was also found 
in the adjoining room (124, 125) at the same level." 

At the south-western end of room 162, 187, a copjier pin (1958, Pi. LXXII, 18) and 
a copper bangle (1959,?!. LXXVI,2o) were found at the level 13.7 feet above datum. 
Room 125 contained a jar (3343, PI. XXIX, i ) some three feel lower. The last object is 
undoubtedly of Harappa workmanship. 

The outer faces of the north-eastern and north-western walls of these two rooms, which 
ranged from 6 to 8 feet high, had a pronounced hatter which can be clearly seen in 
Pl. XIX, h. Tliis batter was formed by inclining the bricks of each course slightly down¬ 
wards to the inside and tltus forming a slope a little over 5 degrees from the i'ertlcal. It 
is diflicult to conceive of these sloping walls being of Jhukar work, whereas this method 
of building was a prominent feature in the architecture of the Harappa people; at Mohenjo- 
daro it was common in both private and public buildings. This house, therefore, from its 
foundations '* to the top of its walls belonged solely to the Harappa I Period, though it is 
certain that the Jhukar people re-occupied it later. 

•“Their highest lei'cl was + 12.5 ft. 

•^The base of the souih-wcstem wall of room 220 was 9.7 ft. above datum, whereas the same 
wall in room iBi was as high a$ 13.6 ft. above datum. 

•• This was I ft. high and its base was at the lev'cl 4- 13-4 ft. 

** For a full description of these seeds see Chap. XV. 

*• An average of 10.2 ft. above datum. 
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We could not expect to End intact buildings in Squate 9/F, owing to tie steep slope 
of tbe mound here. From the remains of room 184 we recovered the handled amulet 
(1946) seen in Ph XLTX, 3, and a painted jar (2242, Ph XLI, 29), both being of the Jhuiaj 
Period and coming from the levels +13,7 and +13.0 feet respectively. Close to these 
were the singular pottery mould C2012) illustrated in Pk LXXXVIII, 11, XCI, 35 and the 
hone shown in Pi. XCI, 37. Tire mould was quite possibly used by the Jhukar 

people, as objects of this kind are strangely rare in Harappa times, but the hone, which 
was buried 2i^ feet deeper C"h 10-7 is undoubtedly of the earlier period, 

The two rooms C^^4i> 9^ ™ Square 8/E were in a good state of preservation^ 

tbcir lofty walls are seen at the back in PI. XVIII, b. That they belonged to a separate house 
and not to tire building south-east of them is proved by the fact that there are no vestiges 
of a doorway in the high wall between CPI• XVIII, c^.*‘ Room 104 was entered from the 
north-west and was S feet 5 inches long by 7 feet wide. Its doortvay (Pi. XVIII, c), which 
was found blocked up, was 4 feet 3 inches wide and its sill and jambs had sunk very 
badly.** A small buttress placed against the south-eastern wail of this room had possibly 
supported a roof beam. 

In the upper levels of room 104 were found a painted sherd (1869, Pi. XXXIV, 17), 
a spouted jar (1098, Pi. XLI, 44), a second sherd (1847, Pl.XLV, 38), and the stem of a 
food-stand (2995, Pi. XLI, 22), These Jhuhar objects ranged in level from 4-18.5 to 
+ 15.5 feet. Lower down were recovered die pottery jai-stopper (1721) seen in PI. XXIX, 
49, a fragment of a steatite bowl (2178, PL XCIII, 30). and a copper chisel (1805, Pi. LXX, 
J2), at levels from 14,9 to 12. j feet above datum. These last three objects belong to the 
Harappa Period. 

The long apartment 91,92,146, was also in good condition, but before it could be 
cleared the Jhukar masonry which formed the upper part of its north-eastern w'all had to 
be removed for the safety of the diggers;" this was not so much due to faulty building as 
to subsidence. The room, 20 feet 8 inches long by an average of 8 feet 9 inches wide, was 
entered from the court 185 by a doorway 3 feet 9 iuches wide at the north-western end of 
its south-western wail. Tliis entrance was subsequently blocked up in the Jhukar Period 
and converted into a fire-place, of which Pi. XVir,f is a photograph. As in room 104 a 
buttress or beam-support had been placed against the south-eastern wall. This, which 
was some tS inches square, had sunk w'ith the wail. The masonry of the Jhukar Period 
which formed the upper part of the walls of this room was very poor with little care taken 
to break the joints in the brickwork. Nevertheless, the height of these walls and of those 
adjacent to them was quite impressive, as is seen in P]s,XlILa,b, XlV.a, XV, a, and 
XIX, h. The south-western, north-western, and north-eastern walls of this room had an 

*®TIiis wall ^va$ heightened in the Jhukar Period and when excavated stood 8 ft. dins, high 
with its foundations at the level 4- )q.6 ft, 

”Tlie dll vras 13.7 ft. above datum and had been raised from an original level of 4- la.Sft. 
The height the right-hand Jamb in the photograph is 4- 17 ft, and its foundatioas stood at the 
level 4-11.8 fL 

This wall is also seen in P). XVDI, b. 
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average height of 7 feet, some 4 feet of their upper portions from about the level + 15.91 
feet being of Jhukar work." 

A portion of a stag’s antler C1715) was found in this room at the level + 13-5 feet; 
one end of this was burnt, a faet suggesting that it had been used as a poker. A Gne pottery 
bowl CiiiiiPl- XXVII, ^9) also came from here and was lying at the level + 13.7 feet. 
Higher up and belonging to the Jhukar Period were two pottery amulets C1574,1582) 
seen in Pis, L, 9 and XUX, 10, at the level + 17.9 feet. At the depth of 16.3 feet above 
datum there was found the copper pin (1659) shown in PLLXXII.ia, of a type that is 
also known in the Haiappa Period- A great number of Jhukar sherds, which are illustrated 
in Pis. Frontispiece (b), 4, 8, XLV, 42, XL VI, 16, 33, 54, 42, 43, XLVIl, 14, 33, were also 
taken from this room at levels ranging from 17,9 to 13.4 feet above datum. 

In the courtyard iSy to the south-west was a rectangular bin which had been built up 
against the doorway in its north-eastern comer after the latter had ^Ilen into disuse 
CPk XIX, d, right-hand side). The bin, which was 6 feet 2 inches long by i foot 4 inches 
wide inside, was only a few inches deep.** With w'alls only one brick thick and its earthem 
floor, it was undoubtedly made by Jhukar people. The thin wall of the north-western side 
of this court was also built in Jhukar times.** On a level with this w'all at locus 114 was 
found the Jhukar sherd (1^48) that appears in PhXLILB, and from low'er dowm came a 
jar-cover Pi-XLI, 33) at the level + 15.9 feet. There were also a few Harappa 

objects found in this court, of which a pottery bowl C3073, PI- XXVII, 55), a jar-cover 
C3064, PI. XXXIX, 19), and a copper ring (1908, Pi. LXXIll, 21) are examples.*’ 

North-west of these rooms and courtyard were the remains of two houses, whose thin 
walls stood tivo feet high.*’ A possible doorway led from the north-east into room 103 
(Square 7/E), but both jambs had disappeared, or the break in the wall may have been due 
to brick-robbing. A part of the south-eastern wall of this chamber is seen in Ph XX, a, 
standing some 3 feet higher than 3 privy and drain built in the Harappa II Period.** 

An unGnished shell dish of Harappa workmanship (3155,?!. XC, 22) tvas found 
below room 103 at the level + 12.0 feet, and in the room itself was the Jhukar amulet 
(1426} seen in Pi. XLIX, 5, lying at + 15,4 feet. Locus 83 to the west produced another 
amulet of the same period (1266, Pi. XLIX, 9) at the depth of + 12.9 feet, and near-hy 
lay an Harappa seal C1393, Pi. LII, 16) at the high level of -f 15,4 feet, as welt as a pottery 
spoon (1357, Pi- XCII, 25) and a painted sherd C4973, Pi- XXXVI, 34) at the levels +13-5 
and + 11.6 feet respectively. At locus 149 (middle of Sq. 8/F) a pottery rattle C1599, 
Pis. LIX, S, LXI, 4) and a day model animal (1971, PI. LV, 15) were unearthed at about 
ii.o feet above datum. North-east of room 103 at locus 121a pottery figurine (1602, Pi. 
1111,3) recovered from the level + 13.5 feet and from about the same depth and a 

The avetage level of their bases ivas 13,2 ft. above datum. 

Its floor level was 16,0 Ft, above datum. 

It stood only 6 ins. high with its base at the les'cl -h i? ft. 

** The levels of these ranged from 14.5 to 4-12-6 ft. 

** The bases of these averaged 13.7 ft. above datum. 

** Its foundadons were at the level 4- 14.1 Ft. 
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little to the north-west came the bead-hone C1561) seen in PL XCIII, 15 and a pottery bowl 

C 2 i 63 .PIXXVII, 24 ). 

Tittle remained of room 97 (Square 7/E}, outside which w'as a well constructed cess 
pit, 2 feet by t foot 2 inches inside and only 9 inches deep, denudation having removed most 
of its upper portion. Here was found a steatite seal (1293, PL LI, 31) at die level 14,9 
feet above datum and a pottery bowl (3287, PL XXVII, 58} about 4 feet deeper. Both these 
objects can be dated to the Harappa Period. 

Only 2 comer remained of a third or adjoining room (83,443) to the south-west, 
Standing some 2 feet high.* ** The copper finger-ring (1621} seen in PLLXXIII,2o was 
found dose to this at the level + 11,2 feet. The tivo massive walls, ranging from 2 feet 
4 inches to 3 feet thick, that straddle Squares 7/E and 8/E ** were relics of a most important 
building. Boom 122,143 measured 14 feet 6 inches long by 6 feet 6 inches wide; the 
restoration of the other rooms is conjectural. A chisel (1634, Pi, LXX,2o} found in room 
122 at the level of its foundations must be ascribed to the Harappa I Period, and another 
(1989, Pis. LXX, 17, LXXVI, 11) was unearthed three feet lower and from under the 
adjoining chamber 142, This last room also yielded a bobbin or gamesmanC?} (1638, 
Pi. LIX, 42} at the level + 14.7 feet, an object that w^as largely used by the Jhubar people 
but in what way is uncertain. Two Jhuhar sherds (1755,5264, Pis, XXXIV, 21, XLVII, 
28} were recovered from outside the south-western wall of room 100 (locus 99} at the 
levels + 17,7 and + 16.8 feet respectively. 

All these buildings of the Harappa I Period Had been heightened from lime to time. 
And the Jhukar people, as already mentioned, also made additions to them when in turn 
they occupied the mound. The base levels of the walls built by the people of the 
Harappa I occupation range from 10.2 to 14.9 feet above datum. The Jhukar additions 
and restorations, as far as we could trace them, had an average base level about 3 feet higher. 
The apparent low levels of certain of the foundations of Harappa I occuption, e.g., 10.2 
feet, are to be traced to subsidences and sometimes to the fact that the upper part of the 
mound was by no means level when it was occupied. There was no difficulty at all in dis' 
criminating between the remains of the Harappa I and II occupations; practically no 
buildings of the former period rested on the remains of the latter, and as can be clearly seen 
in Pis. XVIII, a, d, f, XIX, b, XX, a, and especially the sections in PI. V, a very considerable 
depth of debris lay between the two strata. 

The sizes of the bricks used in the Harappa I Period, all of which were burnt, were 
11 X 5H X 2M inches, io?4x jWx ali inches, and loVix 5W x 2W inches. These same bricks 
were used by the Jhukar people, who like their predecessors took their toll of the mined 
buddings round about themn 

The following objects all belong to the Harappa I occuption; some of them had been 
thrown out of buildings that had been robbed of their brickwork in later times. 

Square 6 /E 

No. 3164, PI. XCI, 31, Locus 431. Level: 4- 10.1 ft Stone weight. 


** Its base was >3.9 ft. above datum. 

** These averaged 1 ft. 6 ins. high and their foundadnus were 15.2 ft. above datum. 
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Square 7/C 

No> iSio, PL LXX, 28« Locus Level: + 13.6 ft. Copper lazor. 

No. 2J49, PI. XXVIII, i. Locus9S. Level: 4^ 12.4 ft. Potteiy jar. 

No. 2280, PL XXXI, r^. Locus 134. Level: + ft. Painted sLerd. 

No. 2318, Pi. LVIli, 21. Locus98. Level: 4-12.1 ft. Toy cart-frame. 

No. 226y, PL XXVII, 43. Locus 98. Levd: 4^ T2,oft. Large pottery bowl. 

No. 1895, Pi. LXXXVlU, 3. Locus 98. Level: 4 “t^-<>f*- Pottery buBa. 

No, 1803, PI. LXX, 31. Lmus] 65. Level: 4~ 11.8ft. Lance-head. 

No. 2$t7^PI.LXXXVIIl, 13. Locus 134. Level: 4- 11-6 ft- Pottery cube. 

No, 4401, PI. XXXVI, 32. Locus r33. Level: 4^ 11.3 ft. Painted sherd. 

Square j/E 

No, 2020, PL LVII, 4. Locus 204. Level: 4- >^-9 ft- Model faiid in paste. 

No. 1441, PL XC, 26. Locus 88. Level: 4 * tt.2 ft. Pottery bangle. 

S^ore 8/B 

No. 2780, PL XXVI, 93. Locus 234. Level r 4- 11 -t ft. Pottery jar-oovei. 

Square 8/C 

No. 2271, PL XXVII, 87. Locus I ^3. Level: 4 “ *4-* ft:- Pottery kohl-jar. 

No. 2308, PL XCIl, 24, Locus 170. Level: 4 " > >-9 ft- Pottery jar-cover. 

No. 2198, PI, XC, 32. Locus 226. Les'el: 4- 11.7 ft. Drain-pipe. 

No. 2338, Pl. LIl, 21. Locus I p. Lov’d: 4 * 11.1 ft. Seal. 

Square S/D 

No.2188,Pl. LXXXIX, 1. Locus82. Level: 4^13-4ft- Faience object 
No. 3140, PL XXXVJI. 38. Locus202. Level: -{-12.8 ft Painted sherd. 

No, 2030, PL LIX, 17. Locus 108. Level: 4 * i^7 ft- Pottery ball. 

No. 2177, PL LX, 8. Locus 217. Level: -|-12.0ft. Faience gamesman. 

Square 8/E 

No. i48i,Pl. UX, 31. Locus90, Level: 4- 14.1 ft. Pottery gamesman. 

No. 1176, PL XXIX, 50. Locus94. Level: 4- 12.1 ft, Potteiy jar-stopper. 

No. 3155, Pl. XC, 22. Locus 103. Level; 4 ~ t^-o ft- Shell dish. 

S^Hore 8/F 

No. 1617, PL XXIX, 51. Locus 144. Level: 4- 12.9 ft. Pottery jar-stopper. 

No. 2157, PL XCI, 38. Locus 14^. Level: 4-11.9 ft. Hone, 

No. 4655, PL XXX, 20. Lotnis 163. Level: 4 * • '-5 ft- Painted sherd. 

No, 2506, PI. XXV. 18. Locus 144. Level: -j- 11.4 ft. Dish of food-smrul 

Square 9/C 

No. 2007, Pl. XC, 35. Locus 212. Level: + 11,7 ft. Frag, faience bangle. 

No. 2199, Pis. LXVl, 6-21: LXXV, 11-13. 227. Level: 4- ri.3 ft. Copper group. 

No. 1991, Pl. LXXXVIII, 14, 15. Locus 212, Level: 4- 11.2 ft. Two drain pipes. 

No. 2200,Pl.LXXI, 10- Lo^saaS. Level: 4 -it. i ft. Copper adre. 

No. 2361, PL LI, 3a. Locus 227. Level: -j-10,9 ft. Seal. 

No. 2693, Pl. XCIII, 33. Locus 218- Level: 4- 10.8 ft. Mace-head. 
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^/D 

No, isi6> PL XXVIp 66. Locus Level: + 14.3 ft. Potteiy bowt. 
No* 2039, PL LlII, I* Locus 216. Levd: 11.1 ft. Pottery Gguriae. 

No. 2188, PI. XXXIV, 4, Locm 195. Level: + 1 ro ft. Painted sheid* 
No, 2195 t PL LXXVIp 10. Locus 262. Level: + 10.7 ft. Copper duseL 

Square p/E 

No. 1912, PI. LVIIp 10. Locus J71. Level: -j- 14.6 ft. Clay model bird. 
No. 2977, PL XXVII, 48, Locus 137. Level: + 14.3 ft. Pottery bowl* 

Sft^e p/F 

No. 2 oo4p PI. LIX, 37. Locus 187, Level: + 12.8 ft. Knuckle'bone, 


Chapter IV 


MOUND II: SECOND HARAPPA OCCUPATION 

On comparing the plans III and IV with the sections in P 1 ,V, it will be seen that 
as far as the alignment of their walls is concerned Harappa occupations 1 and II bear no 
relation to one another. Between the two periods the mound had clearly been deserted 
for a considerable mter\'al of time which it is didicult to estimate, and hardly a wall of the 
Harappa 1 Period rests directly on one of the level below. 

The remains of Harappa II were hidden beneath an accumulation of dust and debris, 
which on some parts of the mound was no less than 4 feet thick, and the newcomers 
(Harappa I) planned their buildings as if the site were entirely new. 

Plate XV gives panoramic pictures of the remains of these two periods taken from 
the dump to the north-cast of the mound; by the end of the season this dump had reached 
the height of 26.5 feet above datum level, i,e,, 3 feet higher tiian Mound II before we 
began to excavate it (Ph XXI, c). It should he pointed out that many of the ruined walls in 
the lower picture are not so high as they appear; at the close of the season's work we left 
them standing high on their foundations of debris, which had been trimmed in alignment 
with the wails (PL XXI, a, b, e, f). Thus it is seen that Harappa II occupation also was 
by no means in alignment with Harappa III below; after the former period also, the site 
had been temporarily abandoned and our deep Cutting ” (Chapter 10 showed that 
Harappa III occupation was differently orientated from die two occupations above it. 

The bases of the walls of Harappa II range between 7.7 and 9.8 feet above datum and, 
though we have only cleared a small area of Harappa 111 , over 7 feet of rubbish in places 
appears to divide it &om Harappa II above.* 

In the excavation of Harappa II we came upon the upper portions of solid platforms 
of imbumt brick (shown by hatching in PI. IV). Platforms such as these are well known 
at Mohenjo-daro, where they were expressly constructed to raise buildings beyond the reach 
of fioods. Only in the “ Cutting did vve penetrate low enough to ascertain the base level 
of one of these platforms; it was found to be 11.6 feet below datum (Pi. VI, I), 

The tops of these mud-brick platforms range from 6.8 to 9.8 feet above datum, an 
average of + 8.3 feet. Their construction must have entailed a considerable expenditure 
of energy and wealth, for there is reason to think that tliey extended over most of the site. 
Probably all its inhabitants gave either labour or money to ensure the safety of the city 
against the menace of floods. Even so, it was destroyed yet again by a flood which cut great 
gaps through it and divided it into three separate parts. 

In face of the formidable task of elevating their city above flood-level, the people of 
Harappa 11 Phase fortunately found plenty of excellent material for this purpose in the 
plain around; indeed, it is possible that the ground was in places so sodden by water that 

*Tlie avenge lei’el of H. HI is l.i ft. above datum. 
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this only needed to he shaped for conversion into bricks. Owing to the difficulty of separate 
ing these suo'dried bricks from the platforms to measure them, it looks as if a large 
proportion were not really dry before being used, so that they had become compacted 
together. The few bricks that we could extract measured i iWx 5kix2?4ins., iiMxjId 
X3l^ins., 1 iI 4 x 6x 3 ins,, and t2!^x6Vix4ins. 

The burnt bricks used for the houses and other buildings of Harappi 11 occupation 
vary litde in size from those made in the following period; they range from lolix jW x aW 
to II X5lix2M inches. Tlie most usual size was loV^ x > 14 x 214 indies. All were well 
shaped and properly fired. The larger sized brides, 11 x x zM inches, were only sparingly 
used; tliey were far more common in tire Harappi 1 Period above. ‘ A size of brick very 
frequently used in Sindh today is i il 4 x j^xzM inches, and I am told that bricks of this 
size are used nowhere else in India. As this size approximates very closely that of the larger 
bricks of the Harappa Peried, it is conceivable that long ago, when the sites of ancient Sindh 
W'ere being stripped of their usable bricks, these large sized bricks were copied for tlteir 
convenience of size and shape. 

Though so much of the masonry of Harappa II had been removed by brick quarriers,^ 
for obvious reasons material was rarely taken from the pavements of bathrooms and privies 
or from the drainage systems that served them. The survival of the drains, tvhich were 
always carefully built, enabled us to determine the lay-out of a street even when the walls 
of the houses on either side had disappeared. The paved'floors of other rooms, however, 
had rarely been left intact. 

The brick floors of prhy and bathroom were customarily laid somewhat above the 
general floor level of die house to accord ease of drainage, and diey were a]wa)'S edged all 
round to a height of to 3 inches to protect the bases of the walls from moisture. In all 
cases, the prii'y was constructed against the street w'all of the house to be as dose as 
possible to a main drain (Pl.XX,a, 0 . 

Although Chanhu-daro was a much smaller city than Mohenjo-daro and populated 
chiefly by artisans, as proved by the plentiful evidence of crafts that w'ere practised there, 
its drainage system was as well thought out and doubtless quite as effective as that of the 
larger city. The long lines of the drains are clearly seen in the lower picture of Pi. XV, 
which also illustrates the heavy toll of bricks that had been taken from the buildings that 
once lined the streets. 

On reference again to Pi. IV it will be seen that the principal buildings were grouped 
about a wide thoroughfare whose direction was north-west to south-east. Another street, at 
whose width we can only guess, crossed this thoroughfare at right angles Cit runs diagonally 
through Squares 7/C, 8/D, 8/Ell, A lane parallel to this street Csee Sq. 7/E) was 
detected only because of the 32 feet or so of drain that ran down it. A fourth street ran 
westwards from the south-eastern end of the main street (Sqs. 9/D and lo/E) and then 
turned at right angles towards the north-west; uaces of the covered drain in this street are 
indicated in Sq, 9/E. 

MohenjcHlaio also, tbc bricks tended tp become slightly larger towanls the upper levels. 

* The buildings in this stranim were nmhbig like so well preserved as those in the level above. 
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The arrangement of tliese streets shows that some attention had been paid to towu” 
planning, a feature which we did not find in the Harappa I level above. Nor did we find 
any drainage sj'Stem of importance in die latter stratum. A very considerable decline in the 
amenities of life had evidently taken place in the interval between the two periotls. This 
decline was also noted in the uppermost strata at iMohenjo-daro. Allowances, however, 
should be made for the respective size and standing of the two cities; a poorer and less 
cultured community would deteriorate much more quickly than a richer and more 
educated one. 

In the litde group of fragmentary pavements and badly dilapidated vs^ls in Sq. y/G, 
room 23S, 460 was a probable jy feet 8 inches long by a certain 14 feet 8 inches wide. Its 
substantial north-western wall, 2 feet 3 inches tbick, still stood one foot high.* In it were 
found a steatite seal C 349 >» Pi- U. 17) and a bronze or copper knife ( 349 ^, Pi- LXXII. 4), 
also a very' interesting pottery bead of a figurine (2427,PI. LIIl, ii, iia), but this little 
piece lay a few inches above the foundations of the walls. North-west of this room was a 
smaller one (240} of wliich only one wall remained. Some 18 square feet of pavement, 
whose bricks were laid on their flats, show this room to hat-e been a bathroom or privy; 
its floor sloped to the north-east for the water to flow into a small brick cliannel of which only 
enough remained to identify its use.' This floor is seen in the middle foreground of PL 
XXI,a, left high on a foundation of debris. At its north-eastern edge was a large storage 
jar (3489, PL XXIV, 3) with its top slighdy below the level of dte pavement, which it was 
perhaps intended to drain. Close to the western corner two seals C3493r ^ 1 * 2389, 

PI. UI, 30) were unearthed and a large jar C349o» Pl- XXIV, 9) lay just where its owner 
had left it. 

A pavement in room 239, four courses thick and at the level +9.7 feet, drained into 
a channel in the street outside * and this was 4 Inches wide and deep and covered with 
bricks laid on their flats.* The walls of room 237, which was 10 feet 8 inches wide, 
averaged 2 feet high, their base level being + 8.8 feet. In the rubbish well above its ruined 
walls the food-stand dish (.^2.72, PL XXV, 28) was found and a little to the northwest a pot¬ 
tery figurine (2257, PL LIII, 8) and a model dove in day C3204, PL LVII. ii) were 
unearned. At locus loi in this same square a remarkably well preserved toy cart of bronze 
with wheels complete and a driver holding a goad (2463, Pi, LVill, i, la^ was found lying 
at the level of -f 9.7 feel, well below the bases of the walls in its vicinity. Close to this was 
the model of an antelope C2652) illustrated in PL LVI, 10 at about the same level. 

We were unable to ascertain the width of the street sou th-west of the rooms described 
above, owing to the disappearance of the walls. At locus 273 C7/D), however, the street was 
nearly 8 feet wide. 

'fhe isolated remains of walls in Square 8/C were of litde interest, being too thin 
for buildings of any importance, and our restorations are, of course, only conjectural. 

* The base of this wall was 9.7 ft. above datum. 

^ The average level of this pavenit!nt was 9,5 ft. above datum. 

' The street wall was 16 ins. thick and stood some 4 ft. high^ 

* The floor of this drain w'as ft. above datum. 
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These remains ranged from 9 inches to i feet 4 inches in height." Some of them rested on 
the mud'hrich platform shmvn by hatching in PL IV, whose average level was +9.8 feet, 
but it is very doubtful whether solid platforms like these could really have been intended 
to support such insigniJicant masonry. In all probability the buildings for which this and 
other similar platforms were erected had been pulled down for the sake of their bricks and 
later on unimportant houses were built in their place.* The little pavement, 5 feet 8 inches 
each w'ay, near the soudi-western comer of die platform, was 9,8 feet above datum and built 
of one course of brick. The surrounding walls had disappeared, but its use can safely be 
surmised by the fact diat it had been left untouched. A large pottery jar with its 

mouth close to, and practically level with, the pavement had perhaps served to drain it. 

The little patch of flooring at locus 442 in Square 9/B measured 44 inches square 
and sloped towards its north-eastern comer, w'here there were the remains of a litde drain, 
5 inches wide by iki inches deep.** Close by was a large pottery pan C32-09, PL XXIV, 2), 
which was possibly a bath and w'as at the same level as the floor. Two steatite seals 
(321 y, 3207, PL LI, 14, 22) came from the same vicinity and near the same level. In the 
open space north-west of this ruined house several finds were recorded. Locus 289 at the 
depth -t-8.6feet provided a large storage jar (349i,Pls.XXrV,6, XXXV, 3) and a seal 
(3492, PL 01,32). Inside room 231 w'as a second seal (3485,?!. 0 ,11). Room 109 
contained the pottery animal seeri in PL LV], i and just outside it was a large jar 

C2464) at the level 'h 9.5 feet. At locus 295 a model figure of a duck in pottery 
PL LVIi, 3) was unearthed and not far from here came an unfinished shell dish (4366, PL 
XC, 9} and a sandstone block C3y64, PL XCIU, 9), the grooves on which show that it had 
been employed for bead making. Stone drills of the kind used in bead manufacture 
PL LXXXVl, b, 8) were also picked up here. 

Owing to the close proximity of the edge of the mound, the house in Square 8/B had 
practically disappeared. But there still remained part of the walls of a room standing as 
much as 3 feet high in places, with the floor-level 8,6 feet above datum. A small assembly 
of metal objects (2-365, a-q. Pis. LXVUI, 1*16, LXXV, i-io) found buried at tbe level +9.5 
feet at locus 284, included several unfinished castings. This hoard was clearly the property 
of a metal-worker and is shown as in situ in PL LXXV, :. Close to this group was a clay 
model of a duck (2396, PL LVII, 2) and a pottery figurine C3347, PL I-HI , 12). At locus 
235 near by, a seal was found (2390, Pl. HI, 6} at the depth of + 9.9 feet. 

Of the various buildings that line the nordi-eastem side of the main street, mostly in 
Square 9/C, that one marked 179, 190, 207, 208 was very dilapidated. Part of the south¬ 
eastern end of the narrow room 179 (extreme left of PL XXL, f) stood only 8 inches high,** 
though the walls were as much as 2 feet 3 inches thick. Though one wall had gone, room 

•Their foundatioii levels averaged and they were built of bricks loV&x xins. 

in size. 

* The same wholesale clearance of building materia) occurred at MohenjcKlaro, where we found 
the impressions against the sides of these platforms of the brickwork that formerly encased them. 

This was 6.7 ft. above datum. 

Its hose was 9. i ft. above datum. 
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207 had dearly been 9 feet 10 inches long by 6 feet wide. The remaining walls still stood 
18 inches high.” 

The wide doorway leading from the north-east into 190 suggests that, small as it was, 
this was once a courtyard. A number of unfinished disc-shaped steatite beads (No. 2301), 
similar to those illustrated in PI. LXXXIII, 36-39, lay on the floor of this court at the level 
+ 10.4 feet. Outside die 22 mch-dikk north-eastern wall of this court at locus 212 was 
a pavement, 3 feet 8 inches square, with the usual edging of brick around it standing some 
214 inches high;” and two pottery drain-pipes C1991, PlS'XVI.e, LXXXVIII, 14, J5) 
found in the close vicinity possibly once drained this little bath or piiiy. Just north-east of 
this pavement and about a foot lower, we came upon a group of copper and bronze Cools and 
utensils C2593, Pis. LXIV, i-i t, LXV, 1-9, LXVI, 1-5, LXXIV, 10-17), including a casting, 
all so corroded together as to he inseparable until they had been chemically cleaned. The 
fine clay figure of a rhinoceros (2701) in Pi. LVI, 8 also came from the same spot, hut 
another foot higher. Near by, at locus 213, another hoard of metal objects C2360, a-g. Pi. 
LXVII, 13-19) had been buried at the level + 10.4 feet, and a bronze model cart C2291, 
PI. LVIII, 2), together with the dish of a food-stand 5^ Pi- XXV, 3), was found at the 
same level. The toy cart ivas not so well preser\’ed as the specimen found in Square 7/C, 
but is valuable for being of a different type. 

A large storage jar C3323. Pk XXIV, i) was unearthed at the level + 7.2 feet at locus 
296, and an axe and a knife near by, of either copper or bronze C2382, PL LXVII, 20,21), 
lay at about the same level as the hoard described above. A seal (2359) illustrated in 
P 1 .LII, 2 o was also found at locus 296, about 2 feet above the jar that was also 
unearthed there. 

The long, thin wall 291, 294 must have had some special purpose. It was only three 
bricks high, but at its north-western end there was the lower part of a blodted-up doorway, 
2 feet 3 inches wide,” with an earthem sill. Beside this wall there were a number of finds. 
At locus 291, a pottery kohl-jar (3484, Pi. XXVII, 92) and a copper knife C348^fPl- 
LXXIl, O lay on the mud-brick platform here at the level -f- 7.1 feet. A shell cone C3S33» 
Pl. LX, 31) was recovered at locus 2c8, and near locus 292 some flint drills (3457,3526), 
like those illustrated in Pl. LXXXVi, b, 8, lay at the level + 7.0 feet. The finely painted 
jar (3011) shown in Pls.XXIII, 6 and XXXIX, 23 was unearthed just west of locus 208 
at the level + 9.6 feet and formed a group u'idi two less important pieces. 

In this vicinity also, these ruined w^alls stood on part of an extensive mud-brick plat¬ 
form, whose average level was 9.2 feet above datum. 

Bead Factory with F«rnflce 

Farther along the main street towards the north-west (Square 9/D) was a remarkable 
building (215,286,287, Pl. VIII) with several unusual features. 

The main portion of this very intriguing building is some 33 feet long by 12 feet 6 

Thdr base level av-eraged 9 ft above datum. 

At the level -j- )o.i ft. This flotw was constnicied of two courses of biicL 

*• Its base was at + 9.1 ft. 
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inches in width on the outside; the varying thickness of its walls shows tlrat they had been 
reconstructed. 

The small and very carefully built room ii y, 9 feet 7. inches long by 7 feet wide, was 
entered from the east by a doorway, 3 feet 3 inches wide on the outside, whose well 
rabbeted jambs show that it was once closed on the inside by a substantial door, A second 
doorway, 4 feet 7 inches wide (Pi, XX, d, foreground) on the oppsite side, had been altered 
considerably. iTie original sill w'as 6.6 feet above datum and the door it serv'ed had been 
blocked up leaving at its north-western side a narrow aprture, 2, inches wide, which served 
for the drainage of ivater into the lower jar seen in PI. XVII, i. Later, as the ground level 
rose, this aperture was filled up some 2 feet from the sill, and to catch the drainage another 
jar was placed on top of the first. 

From the north-w'estern side of room 11 y CPh XX, d) a series of well-built flues, 
averaging yV4 inches wide by 8 inches high, ran to the other end of the building where they 
had been destroyed. Five of these flues have survived, and there may have been two or 
three more. That three other flues at right angles communicated with them had been 
revealed by the removal of bricks from here in ancient limes. PL XX, c, shows tw'o of these 
cross-flues clearly. 

The flues ivere covered by a single course of bricks and on this pavement there were 
three compartments (Pl-VllI) of vary'ing size with w-alls only half-a-brick thick, and 
standing some 18 inches high. These compartments may once have had doorways on their 
south-western sides, whose jambs were demolished later by brick robbers. Along the other 
side was a passage Ca86), which narrowed from 2 feet 3 indies to i foot 11 inches in width 
at the other end, where two broad, shallow steps, each 3 inches high, led to a pavement 
C287) at the north-western end of the building.** 

As is seen in Pi. XX, d, the two courses of brick below the line of flues rested on a 
thick layer of debris at the average level of 9 feet above datum/* which is also the foundation 
level of some of the walls. 

The thinness of the walk of the compartments above the flues together with their 
small size precludes the possibility of this building having been a liniHiiKiiM, or sweat-house. 
Moreover, the absence of any signs of a great temprature in the flues is strong evidence 
that the heat used was very moderate. There w’as no ash anywhere in the flues and the heat 
can hardly have come from room 21 y, where there was no trace of a furnace. The purpose 
of this building is an interesting problem. A pssible clue to its use is presented by the 
number of beads, many unfinished, tliat lay scatiered about on the earthem floor of room 
21 y.** Among them was a concreted mass of minute steatite beads ^239* * f*^- XCIII, 5). 

It had evidently been intended to glaze these, and this curious arrangement might have 
been built for this purpose and then never used. Among the heads found in room 21 y 

Its sill was 10.3 ft. above datum and its jambs stood some 2 ft, high. 

“Its level is 10.7ft. above datum and that of the south-eastern end of the passage 9.6ft. 

above datum. *.1,-1, 

” The level is averaged because there had been a subsidence of the middle of the budding. 

*■ At the level + 9.3 ft 
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there were a number of copper tools (^3^4, a-f, PL LXIII, I2'i4, LXXVI, 14), three copper 
or bronze knives (zipo, a-c. Pis, LXIX, 1,2, LXXVI, 7), a copper pin (2294, PL LXIX, 7), 
a seal C22S5,P]-L1,19X a flake drill PL XCill, 6), a faience gamesman (^326,1, 

PL LX, 7), a queer shell object (2326, k, Pi. XC, 18), and some camelian nodules (.^^26, u, 
Pl.XClII, i7'2o). All these were found at the level of + 10.4 feet. About a foot lovt^er 
and in the same room was a shell feeding cup C240S, PL XC, 2), the copper canister 
C2449) seen in PLLXXV, 15, a shell cone Ci4o(, PL LX, 36), and the flint core (3012) 
which had been used as a rubber and is illustrated in PL XCIII, iS- Two large shells 
C299OJ one of Hfhich is shown in PL XC, i, appear to indicate dtat shell working was also 
practised in this workshop. 

On the Boor of the passage 2S6 was a brosvn steatite seal (^ 4 ^ 3 , PL LII, 19) which, 
from its colour, was apparently unfinished. 

TTic courtyard 297 on the north-eastern side of this building may one day supply the 
clue to the source of the heat conducted or intended to be conducted through the flues; Bor 
it appears to have communicated with the interior of the building by an opening just under 
2 feet vvide that was blocked up at some later date,'* The very wide entrance into this 
courtyard could easily have admitted carts and pack-animals with supplies of fuel. 

In this courtyard some most interesting and illuminating finds were made. In the 
middle of its wide entrance, a large pottery jar C2i5i8, PL XXVII, 53^ was found set in the 
ground at the level -L 1 o. t feet \vith its rim tveil below the foundations of the walls. A large 
pan (2 J96, PL XXIX, 37) in the north-eastern comer contained a number of copper and 
bronze tools, an ingot of bronze, and bangles and razors ^2596, Pis. LXVII, i-tz, LXXlll, 
29, LXXIV, I, LXXVI, 19), all of them products of the metal-worker's craft. The top of this 
pan was well below the base of the adjacent door-jamb and it seems to have been buried 
here for safety, A very miscellaneous assortment of most interesting material C2529, a-2; 
aa-jj, Pk. LXII, r-23, LXIII, 1-5, LXXIV, 2-9) lay spread over the floor of the court at the 
average level + io.4 feet, and it looks as if the occupants of tltis unique building had had 
to leave the place hurriedly and had never returned. These objects include a seal (2529, 
cc, Pi. LII, 23) and an unfinished carved shell bail (255^, Ph LIX, 14). A copper chisel 
(2575, Pi. LXX, 15) also came from here and from the same level. 

On the south-eastern side of the court at locus 127, more copper was unearthed at the 
level + M.3 feet (2199,a-o.PkLXVI,6-21, LXXV, 11-13). But this hoard may have 
been buried here by someone in die occuption mentioned above. Beneath this tvas 
another collection of copper and bronze C252y,a-g, Pi. LXIII, 6-11) at the level 4 * 9*4 
The pottery figurine (2527) seen in PI. Llil, 13 lay near by, together with a seal (2361, PL 
U, 32), a copper razor (2359. Pk. LXXIII, 33, LXXVI, 33), and a copper knife C2523, a, 
PL LXXII,2). Close by, at locus 228, a fine elephant seal (2594, h), shown in Pl. LI,2o, 
was unearthed and an interesting assortment of metal objects, together with miniature 
pottery (2594, a-p. Pis. XXVllI, 3B-4t. LXXVI, 29-31), all at the level 4-9.9 ^et. From 
this place there also came a stone mace-head (2693, PL XCIII, 33) and an unfinished shell 
dish C2624, a, PL XC, 10), With these lay the strange-looking shell object C2379) Ulus- 

“The sill of this aperture (4- 9.1 ft.) is 16 ms. below the Boor level of the passage 286. 
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tiated in PL XC, 16, whose use we do not know. At locus 3.63 we found a copper razor 
(3044) of the type show'n in PL LXXIII,25 and also a copper axe C^i96, Pi. LXXI, 6), 
whi^ may have been dropped by one of the occupants of this building at the time of 
leaving it. 

just outside the north-eastern entrance to room aijf a stone hone of animal shape 
(2364), like that in PL XCIII, 1 had been left. 

If die excavation of Chanhu-daro is one day resumed, the upper part of this very 
curious building should be removed in order to ascertain exactly how it was used, and 
whether it was for the purpose that we have sunoised, though the unfinished beads found 
both in room 21 y and the courtyard 297 leave little doubt of that. 

This heating system is in no way comparable with the possible hypocaust found at 
Mohenjodaro. *ITie latter was quite diffcTent in design and its decoration alone proved 
that it was for man’s own use.** 

Room 183 (Square 8/D), which was only 8 feet 9 inches long by 7 feet, 3 inches 
wide (PLXX,e, foreground), was entered from the street by a doonvay, 4 feet wide, that 
was blocked up at 3 later date. This entrance had two sills, the upper one at the level 
+ 9.6 feet, and the other 7 inches lower, with a single course of mud-brick and one of burnt 
brick between the nvo. A second doorw'ay with its sill a little higher up than the upper one 
of the street entrance opened from this small room to the courtyard 297 (PL XX, e, 
left-hand side). This doortvay appears to have been about 4 feet 8 inches wide. On the 
present evidence, it seems not unlikely that this room was occupied by the man in charge 
of what appears to have been a factory for beads and seals. 

Room 196 w'as separated from room 183 by a partition wall only half a brick thick, 
and it looks as though the two were originally one large room. Save where a rectangular 
bin, 4 feel square inside” had been budt against this unbonded partition wall, room 196 
was paved with two course of bricks sloping gently towards the south-east comer.** This 
room had tw'o doorways, one to the street and the other at its further end opening into 
room 310, whose were in a ruinous condition and nowhere over a foot high." Thb 
latter doorway was originally some 4 feet wide, but it was subsequently narrowed to 15 
inches and perhaps then serv^ed as a cupboard niche."* The street doorway was 4 feet 6 
inches w'ide and its sill at the level +8.y feet. 

Unfortunately, nothing was found in this fine, large room to provide a clue to its use. 
The pottery elephant (3483) seen in PL LVI, 9, which lay on the paved floor, was probably 
a treasured toy of a child who lived in thb part of the building. 

Rooms 138,310,311 could only be conjecturally restored, but the walls of the better 
preserved room 178, which was 15 feet long by an average of 5 feet 8 inches wide, still 
stood from 7 inches to 14 inches in height.** No. 310 contained a jar-stopper made in 

^ Mohenjo-dsro and tliA ZiiJus Dh pLLXIX*b. 

About 1 ft. Lsgh, with Its Boor at the level 

“ + 9-5 f*- above datum- 

” Tliek fouTidadons stood at the level +9-* 

Its siU was 9,6 ft. above datum. 

Their foundations weie at the level + 9-^ 
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shell (2626), which is picniied on PL LXXXIX, 13. In room 178 were two bird-whistles 
(2.822-3) the Jdnd shown in Pi. LIX, 5,6, a seal (2531, PI. LII, 15), and a pottety animal 
(2658, PL LVI, 2), which lend support to the suggestion that this part of the building was 
a dtvelling house. 

Pi. XXI, b shows the little room 203 across the side street which passed beside the 
factory. This room was 7 feet 4 inches wide and its probable length 9 feet or so. The 
smaller apartment adjoining it was probably entered from the north-cast, hut brick-robbing 
has made this uncertain.** A small, badly preserved cess pit connected this little room with 
a drain in this side street, whose channel (PL XXI, b) here w'as 9,7 feet above datum. At 
locus 274 a pxJttery bulla (2633), seen in PL LXXXVlll, i, was lying at tbe level + 9.6 feeL 

As the plan in PI. IV shows, the main street was irregular in widdi and its alignment 
far from straight. Near locus 197 (Square 8/D) it svas only 15 feet 6 inches wide; a view 
of this end is seen in PL XXI, e, whereas PL XXI, f shows its widest part, 18 feet B inches, 
at locus 193, The objects found in this street included, at locus 2t 1, a poorly preserved 
seal (3051, PL LI, 24) at the level + 8. i feet; at locus 341, a dish with two compartments 
(4140, PL XXXIX, 17); at locus 209, tu'o storage jars (3212 and another) shown in position 
in PL XVll, i, both used as cess pits. Between loci 209 and 447 lay a seal (3206, PL UI, 
I [), Close to the drain at locus 130 was a sandstone block (3634), used in shaping beads. 
At locus 290 in Square 8/D, a copper jar-cover (2522, PL LXXIII, 36) lay between the 
drain and the house wall at the level + 9.8 feet. Locus 84 contained the large storage 
jar (2398) illustrated in PI. XVll, h, with its rim level with the sill of the very wide doorway 
leading into room 196. An unfinished shell dish (2973, PL XC, 3) was taken from locus 
197 at the level +8.9 feet and a copper fish-hook (2542) from locus 108 at about a 
foot higher. 

As was usual in the ancient cities of the Harappa Period, most of the buildings on 
either side of this street were sert'ed by very eifident street drains. But for some reason or 
other not all the houses tvere connected witlt them. Of the bead factory only room 215 was 
drained—and then into the two large cess jars already mentioned (PL XVll, i). 

On both sides of the main street, the direction of flow was to the south-east. The 
drain tvhich passes two sides of the house attached to the factoty commences near locus 
314 (Square y/C), some 60 feet or so along the side street, receiving the outfall of houses 
on either side which had practically disappeared. The floor of the channel at locus 314 
was 9.7 feet above datum, and 5 inches lower where it turned into the main street (Pi. 
XXI, e). After passing some distance down the street, this drain received a tributary from 
the well paved room 196;*' the junction is seen, partly excavated, in PL XVIII, d. A 
large jar (2598, PL XVII, b) w^as unearthed beside this tributary at locus 84, At this point 
of junction (locus 223), the drain and its tributary turn across the main street to enter the 
long sewer on its other side (PL XX, e, extreme right-hand side). 

The long sewer on the other side of the main street also began in the narrower street 
at right angles, at locus 87 in Square 8/E, where its broken end rested on a large pottery 

** Hie wails stood about 2 ft. high with their bases at -f- 9-5 ft- 
Its level here was 8.9 ft. above datum. 
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jar (3047>Pls- XVJI,a, XXTVj 5).” It turned at right angles into the main street at locus 
108,** and sloping gently passed down the further end of the street to locus 341, where we 
could find no furdier trace of it/* In ah, this sewer had a fall of r 7 inches in about 148 feet. 
It is seen not fully excavated in FI. XVIII, a, f, 

Tow'ards its end an important trihutaiy from another side street enters the long main 
sewer at locus an (Fh XIX, e).*’ This branch apparently originated from a house at locus 
218 ^Square lo/E). Curiously enough the declination of this branch drain is towards the 
north'Cast, but this is entirely due to a subsidence, as the photograph in Pi. XXI, d clearly 
show's. A finely painted jar (4656, Pi. XXXV, 4) was found at locus 195 at the level 
7.0 feel. 

The channels of this very extensive and well planned drainage system range from 
4H to 5Vi inches wide and deep in the side streets; in the main street they are yVi inches 
deep- As is seen in Pis. XVIII, d, f, XIX, e and XX, f, the channel was alwajre covered with 
bricks laid on their flats, these bricks being exactly the same in size and shape as those 
used for the houses- 

Great care w’as exercised in laying these drains. The inner angle of one of the turns 
at locus 223 (Square 8/D^ was carefully rounded off to impede the flow' of sewage as liide 
as possible. The same had been done at die junction at locus 211 (Square 9/D), where 
one of the rounded bricks is seen in the centre of the photograph Pl. XIX, e. 

We were able to detect various places along these drains where the covering bricks 
had been lifted off in order to remove stoppages, and many of these bricks were not put 
back as carefully as they might have been. 

Despite the better preservation of the buildings on the opposite side of the main 
street from the bead factory, w'e were frequently in doubt as to the ground plans of the 
rooms. The inner rtx)ms 136,139,264 of the large house in Square 9/D were very dilapi¬ 
dated, and only the south-western and south-eastern walls of the house remained. The 
latter, which was 2 feet thick and still stood 3 feet high, is seen in Pl.XXJ,d.** The 
sQuth-w'estem wall tvas of about the same height, but, curiously enough, foundations 
were about a foot higher- 

Tbe small mom 174, which was 7 feet 7 inches long by 3 feet 2 inches vride, may 
possibly have been a little workshop, for many unfinished beads were found there at 
the level + 6.8 feet and also a seal (2297, PJ. U, 29) at a slighdy lower level. TTiis room 
must have been entered from the north-west, but owing to the removal of bricks from the 
wall, all traces of an entry had been lost. In room 264 was the fish-hook (2943) seen in 
PI. LXXIII, y; and a multiple pitery bracelet (3002, Pl. XC, 34) comes from room 139. 
In die street outside to the south a pottery figurine (2039, Pl. Lill, i) was lying with a 
pottery drain-pipe (2292, PI. XC, 33). 

The base of its channel here was + £ 9-9 f t- 
** Here its levd was -p 9.3 ft. 

*** At this point it was 8.1 ft. above datum. 

At locus 218 its level now is -p 6.7 ft- At locus 111 it was the same level as the street drain 
here, namely, -p 8.2 ft 

•a lt$ was 8.6 ft above datum. 
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Room 9^, which was a little over 14 feet long by lo feet viide, appears to have 
been an annex to this house, despite the double u'all between. On the inside of the 
street wall was an exceptionally well preserved ablution place or privy, with a Roor 4 feet 
t inch by 3 feet i inch in size, constructed of three courses of brick, of which the upper 
one was 9.6 feet above datum. As is seen in PL XX, F, this pavement was surrounded by the 
usual skirdng of brick, though in this case the bricks were set on their longer edges instead 
of on their ends. The walls that had enclosed this pavement had all been removed for the 
sake of tlieir bricks. The water from this convenience ran out, as the photograph shows, 
through an aperture in the base of the street wall, which here was 19 inches thick, and 
then diTOUgh a short channel into the street drain. This arrangement is seen from another 
view'point in the right-hand bottom comer of Pi. XVJll, f. A footing, projecting from the 
base of the street wall and apparent on the inside only showed that the wall had been built 
up on an earlier and wider one.** 

In a later wall at the back of this room, which still stood some 17 inches high, the 
bricks had been laid in an unusual manner (PI. XX, 0 . The foundations of this wall 
(+ 9.8 feet) were 2 feet higher than dtose of room 95, but the bricks used for both the 
room and the later wall were exactly the same size, 10^ x > x inches. 

Rmm 95 could be entered from the small courtyard 82 by a doorway 3 feet 4 inches 
wide.** Though small, 82 must have been either a courtyard or a blind alley; there was no 
trace of a w'all on its south-western side. The side walls of a brick bin in this court or alley, 
do not meet the wall behind, and we must presume that it was a stall for fodder rather than 
a grain bin, A fine seal (2462, PL LI, 33) was found here at the level + 9.5 feet. 

Room 176,217 CRLJ^, e), in the house next door, was 14 feet 8 inches long. In 
its south-eastern comer a vvell preserv'ed ablution place had the usual skirting of bricks 
standing 4 inches above its pavement,** the water from which ran out through the street 
wall and tlien through a short channel into the main drain. The level of a footing 4 inches 
wide, on the inside of tlie street wall, was 8.5 feet above datum.** This room was entered 
from the north-west by a doorway, 4 feet 4 inches wide, which at some later date was 
narrowed to 2 feet 6 inches wide by the addition of a new jamb on its northern side. 
Subsequently, this opening w*as entirely blocked up.** 

Litde more than the outline of room 425 remained, w'ith the foundations of the 
south-w'estem comer 7.7 feet above datum. 

A narrow lane, averaging 3 feet 10 inches wide, ran behind these two houses, parallel 
with the main saeet; the south-eastern end of this lane is seen in Pi. XXI, d. Unfortunately, 
most of the house or houses on the other side of this lane had been demolished by brick- 
robbers. Only three walls of room 137 remain, averaging only i foot high;** the small 

”Tliis footing was at -|- io,a ft,, and its base at + 8.2 ft. 

** The sill of this was 9.8 ft. above datum, 

** At the level -H9-t ft- 

** The street wall here was 3 ft. hi^. 

Its sill was 7.9 ft. above datum, and the new jamb stood 1 ft. high. 

** Thdr bases were at 4- 8 .t ft. 
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aperture, i foot 8 inches wide, in the south-eastern wall is fax too narrow to have been a 
doorway. In this room a spear-head C2602, Fl. LXXl, was found at the level +8.3 
feet and the open space at locus 171 contained a copper platter (2844, Pi. LXXIU, 35) 
and a bronze adze (2843, Pl. LXXI, 9) at the level + 7,7 feet. The interesting vase 
inscribed in black paint C3419) ^nd shown in Pl.XXXlX, 24 came also from this place. 
At locus 224 beyond, there was a faience jar (2.936, Pl. LXXXIX, 2), and locus 171 
yielded an unfinished weight (2380) at the level H~ 9.4 feet. This last object, together 
with some stone drills found at locus 253 on the other side of Square 9/E, suggests that 
lapidaries once occupied the houses on this part of the site. Some paste plaques and 
cylinders were present in a stratum of ashes and dark<olouied soil near locus 171.** 

Very litde was left of room 132 except for a privy that averaged 4 feet long by 
2 feet 10 inches wide and w’as roughly built of two courses of brick." An outfall, inches 
wide, led to the street drain in the lane outside,*’ 

Two isolated houses on the edge of the mound beyond (Sq. to/E) had almost dis¬ 
appeared. In room 252,261 of the further one a steatite seal (2293, PL LI, 28) was 
found. Room 218 in the nearer house was better preserv'ed and its 2 foot-thick south¬ 
western wall stood in places 1 foot 6 inches high.** One jamb of the doorway in the north¬ 
western wall was missing, but the sill was still well defined.** From just outside this 
doorw'ay came a steatite seal (2426, Pl. Of, 14) from the level 4 * 9,0 feet. 

Betu'een these two houses was a fire-place, whose walls, half-a-brick thick, stood 
I fool 6 inches high, and near by, at locus 251,8 painted jar of the Jhukar Period Cs 182, Pl, 
^XLI, 38^ which had rolled down the side of the mound, was found in close proximity at the 
level -f 7.2 feet. South of locus 250 we also came upon a large painted sherd (3671, Pl. 
XXXVI, 23) at the depth of -F6,8 feet. Tliis sherd is especially noteworthy because it 
is painted in polychrome, a technique that was rarely used in the pottery of the Haiappa 
Culture. At locus 225 a second article of jhukar workmanship was recovered, namely, a 
pottery bead-amulet (2289, Pl, L, 15) which lay at the higher level of + 10,3 feet. 

Locus t8i, near the middle of Square 9/E, revealed a remnant of a drainage channel, 
5 inches wide and deep,** probably part of a sewer that ran down a once existing lane, A 
small tributary leading to this drained a priv)' that stood some to inches higher than the 
drain itself. The pavement here was 5 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, constructed of two 
courses of brick but without the usual edging of brick around it. The short channel that 
drained this floor was partly supported on a large jar (Pl, XVI, e), which may have received 
the outfall before the sewer was laid in the lane. Near by and at about the same level, 
several unfinished shell bangles were found C2S71, PI. XC, 15), and at locus 219 a faience 

*’ These lay at the level + 6,8 ft. See Pl. XCI, 1 a, 13, 20*22, for seine of these curious objects. 

*• At the level 4- to.4ft. Some of the bricks in this pvement had been sawn. 

The walls here were only a foot high with their bases at 4- S.r ft. 

**Its foundations were at 4-8.6 ft. and stood on mud-bricl:, which was probably part of the 
platfonn north-cast of it. 

** This sill was 9.0 ft. 

*♦ At the level 4- 8.2 ft. 
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amulet (2604, Pi XT JX , 2) of jHukar make. This last was certainly an intrusion, lying as it 
did at the level +9.6 feet. Locus lot yielded a mace-head C2-97i> Pl XCIll, 34), which 
lay between the privy and the thin wall of another room. 

A second convenience in room 125 clearly belonged to another house. This privy 
CPl. XIX, 0 had the usual edging around it standing 2^4 indies high above the surface of 
the pavement.** Its doorway, 3 feet 8 inches wide, was well preserved with ite sill at the 
level + 9.1 feet.** Below this platform was a larger pavement of two coui^s of brick-work; 
as the photograph in Pi. XIX, f shows, there was a 5-inch layer of debris between the two.*^ 
The earlier Boor was part of a room whose walls had practically disappeared, but other 
isolated bits of paving showed that the room could not have been less than 10x9 feet in 
size. Despite being carefully laid, this paved Roor had subsided badly in pbces.** The 
south-western mud-brick wall of this room is of later date; its foundations were 9.7 feet 
above datum." From just north of locus taj came an irregular block of amethyst C2R65, 
Pl. XCJII, 2). That bead-making was carried on in the immediate neighbourhood is sug¬ 
gested by this Rnd and die number of stone drills that were lying close by. 

Northwards from here in Square 8/E there were only very fragmentary remains of 
houses. At locus 141 a small irregular pavement, some 2 feet 6 inches square,** drained 
into the important street drain already mentioned, that emptied in turn into die main street 
sewer. Close to this pavement was a litde pottery ink-pot 0 ) (2.4^16, PI. XCI, 3), and from 
locus 155 close by came the pottery figurine C32-05) seen in PI. LIV, 5. In the area 92,146 
a copper or bronze adze (2847, Pis. LXXI, 11, LXXVl, 16) was found together with a clay 
model of an antelope (3234,PI. LVl, ti). Locus 430 yielded a seal (3043^ Pl-LI, 26), 
and another one (3148, PI. LI, 13) of better workmanship came from locus 113 in the 
north-western comer of the square. A third seal C3045, Pl. LI, 27) was uneartlied at locus 
177 and near the edge of the mound at locus 142 CSq. 8/E, right hand bottom corner) 
lay a large painted sherd of Jhukar date (2666, Pl XXXIX, 15), which had evidently 
b^n washed down to its level of 9.4 feet above datum. At locus 115 (Square 8/F) a 
brick pavement, 3 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 5 inches wide and surrounded by an edging,** 
had drained, by a short channel of which only a few bricks remained, into a large storage 
jar (3317) which served as a cess pit. Adjacent to this pavement was a shell cone (1929)- 
A stag’s antler C4471) was found at locus 418 at the level + 8.7 feet, and from 117 came a 
copper chisel C3211, Pl LXX, to). 

Several brick columns in this neighbourhood (Squares 8/F, 7/E, and 7/F), appear 
to have supported tlie roofs of workshops open to the air.** 

** This was 3 ft. 6 ins. in e,\teiU and its level + 9 -i ft. 

The base of the wall was + 8,3 ft, 

*' To aTOid confusion this lower pavement is not shows on the plan in Pl. IV. 

*• Its highest level was + 8.6 ft. 

** The bricks in this wall measured i \ 6V^ x 4 ins. 

Level was 8,3 ft, ahos’e datum. 

” Level: -f-8.8 ft. 

^ These ranged from 9 ins. to 3 ft. high and their base leveb avetaged -b 8-1 ft. 
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A platfoim at locus \ 19 (Square 7/F) was surroimded by walls only one brick high.” 
It was drained by a hole in its north-eastern wall. Near this privy tvas a copper or bronze 
chisel C3149, Pl.LXX, 13), and from not far aivay, at locus 439, came the stone bone in 
animal shape C315O illustrated in PL XCIII, 16, At locus 443 a little toy ram (33°^ > 
PLL\^II, 15}, once fitted with wheels, was lying near some broken walling. This last 
area also yielded a number of agate nodules (5178) the level +6.6 feet, being raw 
material for another bead-maker whose w'orkshop bad entirely disappeared. Close to the 
edge of the mound and east of 189 was a seal (^468, PL LII, 27) at + 9.8 feet. 

A fine storage jar (3 1 53, PL XXIV, B) was found at locus 11 o, and close to a thin wall, 
one brick high, whose base was S.z feet above datum. From; locus 158 Cnorth-eastem comer 
of Square 7/F) came a pottery jar-stand (42,951 PL XXVI, 7) and west of locus 189 and 
near the edge of the mound a figurine (40^9, Pi. LIV, 9). The copper bangle C3210) seen 
in Pis. LXXUl, 30 and LXXVI, 11 came from locus 299. 

A 29 feet length of drain with a fail of 7 inches marked a long forgotten street in 
Square 7/E, once parallel with the more important street crossing the main thoroughfare of 
the city at right angles. This drain served a privy at locus 121, but whether it comiminicated 
with the main sewage system we can never know, as it disappears at the edge of the mound 
at locus 157 (PL XVI, f). TTie privy (PL XX, a) was probably 5 feet 8 inches square. 
Though the walls are missing, the brick-quarriers bad left its skirting nearly intact and 
standing zM inches high.** As is seen in the photograph, the water reached the drain by a 
sloping gutter. The wall, 15 inches high, behind this privy belongs to the Harappa I 
occupation; its base is some 3 feet higher than the pavement in front of it.** This con¬ 
venience appears to have been part of a seal-maker’s house, for no less than three unfinished 
seals were found in its close vicinity C3i98r3*^5^j 3*59t i, la, z, za, 8,8a). A 

drill-cap C4537» PL LXXXIX, z8) was also found here. 

Room 122,154, in the house between the parallel side streets (Square 7/E), was 
8 feet 6 inches wide, w'ith its three remaining walls having an average height of 13 inches.** 
In this room was found a rare type of round seal (253^- P^* ^ 3 ^ ^ painted wheel 

belonging to a large model cart (2723, Pi. LVIII, 20), This last is of especial interest, in 
that it proves that in ancient Sindh wheels were made of three main pieces just as are the 
wheels of the carts used in drat province today. 

The walls of the house across the street w'ere nearly 2 feet thick and stood a little over a 
foot high,” The circular pavement seen in Pl.XVI,b was in this house (Locus 306, 
sq. 7/E) in the vicinity of the privy'. It measured 3 feet 7 inches in diameter, but possibly 
it was originally much larger. It was constructed of radially arranged bricks round a small 

" The level of this pavement wAs + 7.8 ft. and the bridss ooiaposing it measured lo!^ x yW x ate 
ins. in size. 

** The pavement was + ii.S ft. the floor of the channel below it was i ft. lower. 

*‘ + 14-9 h- 

** Their bases sveie at the level + 9.7 ft. 

"The avemge levd of their foundations was -f-p.Bft.^ they were built of bricks io!^xs 94 
X ins. in size. 
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sunken jar to whose mouth they sloped down from the circumference/* Ver)' similar 
circular pavements have been found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daio/* their use is stiU 
uncertain. At Harappa grain was found at the bottom of the jar set in one of these pave¬ 
ments, suggesting that they may have been used for hulling or mealing grain. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there was nothing of interest in the jar at Chanhn-daro. The foundations of the 
walls that appear in the plan on two sides of this circular Qoor were at a higher level and 
dearly had no connection with iL** At locus 97 there were found six pottery bangles 
similar to those seen in Pi. XC, 26-19, ® of bracelet commonly worn by the women of 
Chanhu-daro. 

A well conditioned pavement of tw'o courses of brick (locus 302; sq. 7/E) seems to 
have been the floor of a bathroom in the house beyond to the west. This measured 7 feet 
10 inches long by 5 feet wide, but the walls around it had been removed for the sake of 
their bricks and the room itself may actually have been larger.*^ A large storage jar 
PL XXIV, 4) on its eastern side serv^ to drain this floor (PL XVII, g), and in it we found 3 
human skull, a large shell, a copper or bronze ring, and a few implements of copper or 
bronze, some of which were broken CPh. LXIX, 1 i-ij, LXXVI, 5,6). Very rarely is 
anything of value found in a drainage jar, save objects that have been washed in acci¬ 
dentally, and this notable exception has proved of the greatest interest, as the report on this 
skull by Drs. VV, M. Kiogman and W, H. Sassaman in Chapter XVI will show. Why this 
skull, shown in position in Pis. XVII, h and XCIV, 2, 3, was buried here without the rest of 
the skeleton, and whether it had any connection with the objects found with it, must be left 
to the imagination of the reader. 

The peculiar masonry to the right of this jar (Pi. XVII, g) and partly resting on it, is 
a rectangular column, 2 feet 7 inches by i foot 6 inches, which stood 2 feet high wdth its 
base at the level + 9.0 feet. 

At locus 88 in the same square (7/E) were the remains of the only staircase found at 
Chanhu-daro, possibly many others had been demolished for the sake of their bricks. This 
flight (Pl. XX,b) was but 2 feet wide with treads 8 !^ inches broad and rising iiVt inches,** 
Unluckily, there was nothing to show to what it led, but it was more probably to a roof than 
to an upper storey, for the walls of the house behind it were very thin. 

Neat the foot of this stairway, at locus 164, a seal (2595, Pl. L1I,22) and a pottery 
figurine C3334, PI. L 1 V, 6 ) were found. In room 88 behind was another figurine C4070, 
pl. t Ill , 2) and a gamesman (1780. PhEIX,2i). This little chamber vras some ti feet 
long and its walls stood only 8 inches high except for the portion abutting against the 
staircase.** West of and near locus 300, a second seal (2530, Pl. LIl, 31) w^as unearthed 
at the level +9.5 feet. 

** The edge of this pavement was at -4- 8.6 ft, and tbexe was a fall of 6 ms. to its centre. 

** Ann. Rep. Arch. 5urv. Jitd., 192S-29, p. 79: pl. XXX, a. 

“'‘They stood only a brick high with dieir bases at the Icvd -{- to.z ft. 
lis surface level was + 9.5 ft. 

«Its foot was 74 ft. above datum and its topmost nead was a trifle over 3 fL higher. 

*• Their bases were at -p 8-0 ft- 
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Room IJ9 of the house opposite (square 6/F^ was entered by a well preserved 
doorway, 4 feet wide, on its nortb-eastem side, whose northern jamb sdll stood 2 feet 8 
inches high.** From this mom we recovered a seal (2605, Pi. Lll, 24) and a small storage 
jar (3321,?!. XXIV, 7); the latter had probably been used to store valuables, for its rim 
was set 6 inches below the foundations of the walls. The remains of a massive mud-brick 
wall immediately north-west of this room has yet to be examined. Near it at locus 434 we 
unearthed a copper or bronze razor C3Ji9t Pl- LXXVI, 28) at + 7.1 feet. 

The excavation of this Harappa II stratum has produced interesting evidence that 
many, if not most, of the inhabitants of this portion of the site were artisans. It is safe 
to infer from the many took and implements, some of them unBnished castings, scattered 
about the squares 8/B, S/C, and 9/C,*’ that this quarter of the city was occupied by metal* 
workers. In addition to isolated took, considerable hoards of copper and bronze took and 
utensik, all compacted together by corrosion, were found in several places, and, though very 
similar groups have been unearthed in the residential parts of Mohenjo-daro, where they 
were probably the outfits of carpenters and the like, these hoards at Chanhu-daro are shown 
by the presence of castings to have been the property of actual metal-workers. 

Whether the two little bronze carts found in this quarter at loci 101 and 213 (Squares 
7/C and 9/C} bad already been used as toys, it is impossible to say. No furnaces that could 
have been used for smelting and metal-casting have yet been found; it is quite possible that 
this kind of work was carried on well outside the city and brought in to be finished. 

Bead-making was an important source of revenue. Large numbers of unfinished beads, 
together with the stone drills used for boring them, were taken from Squares 8/C, 9/C, 
9/D, and 9/F.** The north-eastern side of the “Great Cutting“ yielded also many speci¬ 
mens. Supplies of the raw materials for bead-making were also unearthed; in several 
cases nodules of agate showed signs of having been treated with heat.*’ TThere were also 
lumps of amethyst, crystal, and camelian. The principal focus of bead-making seems to 
have been the southern quarter of the city, though this craft was also practised elsewhere. 

Closely associated with bead-making was the manufacture of stone w'eights, many of 
which are so highly finished that we suspect that they were used for testing purposes. 
Specimens of unfinished weights, which we must presume were left in the plat^ where 
they were made, were unearthed in Squares 8/C, 8/E, 9/D, 9/E, and 9/F.** 

Eight unfinished seals of the Harappa Period were found in Squares 7/C, 7/E, 8/D, 
8/F and Trench DC iwhich suggests that the northern quarter of the city was engaged 
in this craft; unfinished seals have been found nowhere else save one example in the 
Cutting. 

Another possible industry which seems, however, not to have been closely localized, 

^ The si]) of this entiy was -(- S.i ft., and its foundations some 4 ins. lower, 

“ Lod 297, ii8. 

« Lod 450,393, tpo, 215,174, S5,253. 

*’■ Lod 237,443,215,139, and 124 in squares 7/C, 7/F, 9/C, and 9/D, 

** Lod 15], 103,215, 172,427, 187, at levels tanging from -f- 6,6 to -j~ 12.7 ft 
Lod 459, III, 223,344, 56. 
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was bone worlting, though very few finished articles in this material have been recovered. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to accept the view of Colonel Sewell that the boms of 
the sambar deer were used in medicine,™ in which case the places at which these horns 
were found at Chanhu-daro, some of them bearing saw-cuts, may have been the positions 
of druggist shops. Very few ivory objects were found, and the working of this material 
does not appear to have been extensively practised. 

Sbellworking w'as certainly carried on, but only in a small degree, most of the 
evidence coming from the northern part of the mound. Four unfinished bangles CPl- 
XC, 15) were found at locus 181 in Square 9/E, and unfinished shell dishes came from 
Squares 7/D, 8/C, 8/D, 8/E, and 9/C.^’ Two shell balls CP 1 < LIX, 14, 15), apparently 
unfinished, were unearthed in Squares 8/C and 9/D.” The raw material for this work, 
the untouched shell (PkXC, 1}, was often found; univalve shells with marked protub- 
eiances appeared in room 215 and other parts of Square 9/D. Shell was also used, though 
not in large quantities, for beads of the wafer type. 

The white paste plaques (as PkXCI, 21,22) that came from near locus 137 in 
Square 9/E show signs of being used in the process of glazing; it will be noted that they 
were found in the b^d-making quarter of the city. Similar plaques which had evidently 
been washed dowm were unea^ed in Trenches CC2), DCi), GCi), and ECO- Judging 
from the number of glazed beads that were foxtnd, the art of glazing must have been 
extensively practised at Chanbu'daro, 

Square 6/C 

Anuiml figure PI' LV- 7}. Locu^ ^66. Level: 9.0 ft. 

Drain-pipe Pi- LXXXVIU, 17)- Locus 166. Level; + 8-5 ft 

Square 6 /E 

Weight C3164, PI. XCI, Locus 431, Level; + tQ.i ft. 

Scale-beam Pis- UOCI, i; LXXVl, 18}* Locus 330+ Level: + 9.2 ft. 

Sepme 6 /f 

Copper ring C341PL LXXllL io)* Locu$ 434. Level: +7.1 ft. 

Square y/C 

Pottery bulb (1895* PL LXXXVIIL 3)* Locus 98. Level; + 12,0 ft. 

Pottery jar (4398, PL XXIX^ 4). Locus 102. Level; + 9,6 ft. 

Pottery group C3489, PL XXVlUp 30-32)* Locus 461* l^el: + 9. i fL 
Pottery Mwf C349<^j PL XXVIL Locus 461. Level s 4 “ 9 *^ 

KnifeC3496,PLLXXll,4). Locus 238* Level: +8.8 ft. 

CbiselC3494. PLLXX,8 )p Locus 238. Level; + 7.5 ft. 

Shell ornament (3685^ PL LXXVIIL 13)* Lj?cus 461. Level: + 7.5 ft. 

Pottery table C3740, PL XCL 2)* Locus 98. Levd: +7.2 ft. 


AloJienjfwiafio iijfd the Imiui Civilisation, p. 672. 

^ S<]uare5 8/G, 8/E, 8/F, and 9/D. 

Lod itif 153, 197,142,103,228^ from levels mngmg from + 6h9 to + lo.t k- PL XC^ 3,4p 9, io. 
”Lod 2i5» 297. 
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Pottery rattle Pi- LXl, z). Locus 167. Level: -f 7.1ft. 

Toy ram (4134^ PI. LVIIT Locus 267. Level: + 7-% fu 
Steatite seal (3737^ PI- LL Locus 459+ Levd i -|- 7.0 ft 
Cut brick {[43 tOp PL XCIIp 34). Locus 134. Level: 6.9 ft+ 

Frag, incised dish C4^7^> PL XXXVIIL 25)^ Locus 134. Level: -f 6.8 ft 
Oval pottery dish (44^* PL XXXIX^ 18). Locus 1 02. Level; + 6.8 ft 
Painted sherd (4474, PL XXXIIL 17)* Locus 269. Level: + ^-7 
Net weight (4565* PI, XCIl, 14). Locus 463. Level: + 6.4 ft 

Sqwrre f/D 

Pottery jar (,^709, PL XXlX, 42). Locus 272- Level: + 9.6 ft 
Pottery jar (2708, PL XXIX, 41). Locus 27a. Levd i + 9.4 ft. 

Paint^ sherd (347^. PL XXX» 3)^ Locus 271. Levd; + 9,2 ft 
painted sherd (2710^ PL XXXVL 19), Locus 272* Le^d s -f- 9-® 

Animal Gguie C35*3^ PL LV* 8)- Locus 319. Level: -f B.o ft. 

Painted sherd (441 Op PI. XXXVII, 34, a). Locus 271, Level: + 7^2 ft 
Painted sherd (4363, PL XXXVIh 3). Locus 321. Level: + 7.1 ft 
Pottery handled cuu C37 oOp PL XXV, 58)- L^s 321. Level i 4 * 7^i ft- 
Shell ish (4359? PL XQ 4)+ Locus 321. Level: +7.1 ft- 
Pottery ram's head C427t± PL LVIII, 16). Locus 271* Levd: 4- tS ft 
Pottery hulla CjTTPj PL LXXXVTII, 2). Lxrus 271. Levd: + 6.7 ft. 

Square 7/E 

Potteiy draughtsman (1780, PL LlXj 21). Locus 88+ Level : + 10.8 ft 
Pottery bowl (3287, PI. XXVII, 58)+ L™S97- Level: + 10.6 ft. 

Decorated camelian bead (24® PL LXXIX, 3), Locus 278, Levd: + 9,8 ft 
Pottery group (3283, PL XXVIIL 18-23), Locus 276- Level: + 9.4 ft 
Pottery group C3150, PL XXVIII^ 35-37). Locus 306+ Levd s + 8.0 ft 
Pottery figurine C4°7*p PL LllI, 2)+ Locus 88. Levd: + 7'9 Lt 
Pottery cone C3414, PL LX> 35). Locus 302. Level: + 7+7 ft. 

Pottery toy C3303t PL LlXp 2). Locus 300* Level: +7.6ft. 

Decorated camelian bead C3354. PL LXXIX, 6 )* Locus 278, Level: 4" 7 -$ 
Pottery figurine (3454^ PL LJV, 4). Locus 324^ Levd: + 7.5 ft 
Toy chariot C4J33> PL LVIII, 13)* Locus 121. Level: 6,9 ft+ 

Shell cones C3262P a, b, PL LXt 24t 30)* Locus j ai, Levd: + 6.9 ft. 

S^tuire 7/F 

Painted sherd C3183, PL XXXVII, 19). Locus ri9. Level: 10,6 ft 

Potteiy bowl (3*09, PL XXVIL 51 )f Locus 147, Level: 4“ lo.o ft. 

Pottery figurine 02423, PL LIII* 7)- Locus 118, Level: + 9.8 ft 
Copper knife {2663* PL LXXII, 5)+ Locus 189. Levd: 4- B.8 ft 
Bone paddle C3031, PI. XC, 23). Locus 147. Levd: + 8.7 ft. 

Storage jar C3153p Ak PL XXXV, 2). Lacus no. Level: + ®"7 
Pottery bowl C2819, PL XXVII, 60). Locus 147, Level: +8.7 ft. 
potter)' jar-stand (4296^ PL XXVI, 8). Locus 1 58. L^vel: + 8.6 ft. 

Painted jar C4975* PL XXVI, 82)+ Locus 298, Level: + 8.1 ft. 

Copper chisel (3149, PL LXXVI, 9). Locus 119. Levd: + 8+0 ft 
Pottery jar (5^107+ Pi. XXIX, 43^ a). Locus 188+ Le^d: + 7.9 ft^ 

Pottery feeding^p C4880, Pi. XXXIX, 21)* Locus 440. Level: + 7,7 ft 
Portery figurine C320 *p PL LIV, i). Locus 440. Level: + 7.6 ft. 

Pottery jar-cover (4810, PL XXVI, 54). Locus 331- Levd: -p 7+5 ft. 

Pottery whistle ^4680, PL LIX^ 19)- Locus 158- Level: 4" 7-2 ft- 
Steatiie seal C3359t PL UL 3)+ Locus 110. Levd: + 7- * f*- 
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Pottery figurine (3366^ PL LIV* 10)- Locus 331. Level: 7*0 fu 
Pottery figurine (3739^ PI- LIVj 11Locus 240. Level: + 7^ ft. 

Painted sherd (3213, PL XXXVL 54). Locus 331. Level: 4^ 6,9ft* 

Painted sherd (452?, PL XXXL12). Locus 346. Level: + 6,9 ft. 

Copper arrowhead C3309^ PL LXXIII, 14). Locus 346- Level: -|- 6.7 ft. 
Pou^ cosmetic jar C3302, PL XXVIL 70), Locus 443. Level: +6,7 El 

Square S/B 

Pottery bowl C44^3r PL XXVIL 49). Locus 232. Level: + 9.^7 ft 
Faience gamesman ^2400, PL LX, lo^- Locus 285. Level: + 9.6 ft. 

Metal hoard (1365^ PL LXXV> i-to^. Locus 284. Level; 4- 9.5 ft. 

Bronze Lnife (^36^1 K, PL LXXVI, 25). Locus 284. Level: + 9.5 ft. 

Bronze knife Ca93it PL LXX+ 25). Locus 2S5. Level; + 8.2 ft. 

Net-weight (4367, PL XCII, 9)* Locus 235. Le^'cl: + 7.7 ft. 

Steatite button C3673t PL LXXVllI, 9)* Locus 233. Level: + 7.6 ft. 

Pottery tube (4^38, Pis. LXXXVIIL 12; XC, 24). Locus 449. Level: + 7.6 ft 
Decorated camelian bead (3506, PL LXXIXt 10 ^ Ljcus 451. Level: + 7*5 ft 
Arrowhead (3446, B, PL LXXIIL 3). Locus 447. Level: + ft 
Arrowhead (3444^ A, PL LXXIU, 2). Locus 447, Level: + 7*0 ft 

S<iturre S/C 

Painted sherd PL XXXVI. 22). Locus r52. Level: + 10.9 ft. 

Pottery jar-stand PL XXVI, 4)* Locus 167* Le%'el: + 10.9 ft. 

Steatite seal (1467. PL LII, 26)^ Locnis. 151. Level: +10+5 ft* 

Stone gamesman (2573, PL LXp 5}. Locus 170. Leii^el: + 10.3 ft. 

Frag* stone dish (2984, PL XXIX^ 47)- Locus 30S. Level: + *0.0 ft. 
Decorated camelian b^d C2513. PI. LXXIX> 14J, Locus 116. Level: + 9^6 ft 
Copper ornament ^2596, PL LXXVlIlp z]). Lo^s 197^ Level: 4- 9-3 
Tute^I (2596, o;PL LXXX, 9). Locus297. Level: + 9,3 ft. 

Large pottery pan (2596, PL XMX. 37). Locus 197+ Level; 4- 9.3 ft. 

Painted jar ^4362, PL XXVIIL 69). Locus i j2. Lei'el: + 8.5 ft. 

Copper knife C 33 22p PL LXXL 8). Locus 297. Level; 4-8.0 ft. 

Mace-hcad C3684P PI LXXXDC, 22). Locus 394- Level: + 

Pottery bowl C4571P PL XXVIL 65). Locus 394. Level: +7-5^- 
Pottery gamesman (3^4^ PI- LX^ 3)- Locus 308. Le%'el: 4^ 7-5 f^- 
Animal figure C3781 p PL LVI, 12). Locus 289. Level: + 7.4 ft* 

Painted sherd C43<5^ PI- XXXVIL 42). Locus 289. Level: + 7.4 ft. 

Perforated pottery jar (35^36. PI. XXVin, 62). Locus 295. Level; +7-4ft- 
Hone C3363, PL XCIp 36). Locus 393. Level: + 7.3 ft. 

Pottery whistle^4355> PI- LIX, i8}+ Locus 170. Level; 4^ 7.3 ft- 
Steatite seal C3485t A. PI. LI, 30). Locus 231. Les^el: +7.2 ft, 

S^tmre S/D 

Sherd Ca886, PI. XXVI, 67, a>. Locus 290. Lei'cl: +9.9 ft. 

Copper arrowhead C-57*i PJ* LJCXItJ'L™is Level: -}'9.6ft. 

Toy ram (^937. PI- LVIIJ, 11>. Locus 2^8. Level: + 8.7 ft. 

Paintttl sherd <4848, PL XXXI, 8>. Locus 176, Level: + S.i ft. 

Painted sherd (4677, PI XXXVII, 33). Locus IT^- Level s + 8.0 ft. 

Pottery tube (4964, Pl. XC. 25). Lo^ 89, Level: + 7.9 ft. 

Potteryjar-stfltidC 1795*PI-X7CVL5). Locus311. Level: +7.2ft- 
Pottery fecding-cup C4351, PL XXV, y6). Locus 311, Level: + 7-^ ft- 
Fish’hook C3641, PI. LXXIII, 17). Locus 311. : + 7.1 ft . 

Whetstone(3^3.PL LXXXIX,20, Locus311- Level: +7-1^- 
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S/E 

Painted sherd 03*895, PI, XXX, 10)^ Locus [ 13. Level i -|- lOii fL 
Pottery figurine (21^3, PL LIV^ 1). Locus 91. Level: + iq.o ft. 

Painted sherd C3434, PI. XXXVII, 175.. Locus 185^ Lev'cls -(-9,8 ft. 
Jar’Stoppei (^8971 PL XXIX, 73)^ Locus 155. Level; + ^8 f*- 
Bronze chisel (2842^ PL LXX, 6). Locus 114. Lein'el: 9.1 ft. 

Steatite seal C2848> PL LIL Locus 4^5. Level: + 8.0 ft 
Copper razor (1850, PI. LXXVI, 34). Locus 177- Lev^t ~p 8 hO ft* 

Pottery cup C348J1 PL XXXIXh 16). Locus 103. Level: + 7.9 ft 
pottery figurine C3190, PI. LIIL 6). Locus 280. Level: + 7** 

Weight C3189, PL XCIp 29), Locus a8o. Lev^el; -p 7 ° 

Pottery figurine C3186, PI. LiV, 3). Locus 280. Level: H- 7-0 Ft. 

Pottery jar-covcr (3080, PL XXIX, 53}. Locus 4^s* Level: + 6.S Ft. 

S/F 

Animal figure Ci97f# PL LV^ Loctjs J49. Level: + 10-7 ft. 

Fmg* faience bangle (1961, PL LXXVE^ 5). Locus 117* Level: + 9.9 ft. 
Painted sherd C333S, PL xjcX, 23}* Locus 145, Level: + 9.9 ft 
Pottery cosmetic jar (4093, PL XXVIIj 72.5. Locus 115* Level ; 8^0 ft 

Aninml figure C3989, PL LVL 7). Locus 3r59- Level: + 7.0 ft 
Clay model axe (3170^ PL LXXXIX, 30). Locus 418* Level; 4* 7,0 ft 
Metal objects C3145, PL LXXVL 1,2)v LocuS4t7^ Level: +7.1 ft 
Steatite seal Cs-wo* PL LL 7)- Locus 344. Level: 4- 6,9 ft 
Copper razor C3214, PI. LXXllL 22)* Locus 148. Level: + ^-8 ft- 
Pottery zu^t'Sinker (3^7 h PL XCL ifi)- Locus 115. Level: 4^ 6 k 8 ft. 
Feeding-cup C4074, PL XXXiX, 20^* Locus 116* Lev^l: + 6.7 ft 
Poitcf)' perforated jar C4073* PL XXVI, 3). Locus 116. Level: 4 - ft 
Pottery toy-cart (5008^ PI. LVIII, 5). Locus 115* Level: + 6.6 ft 
Steatite seal (3049, PL LL t6)* Locus 115. Level: 4- ^-5 
Hint saw (3162* Pi. XCIIl, 27). Locus 115* Level; + 6.4 ft. 

Copper knife (3147, PL LXXIL 3). Locus 260. Level: 4 " 

Brict runnel (4609^ PI- XCl, 18). Lacus 414, Level: 4- 4-2 ft 

S^wire p/C 

Ivory object (^35*^ Ft LXXXIX^ 15)- Locus 190. Level: + J0.5 ft 
Ornament (2385, PI. LXXVIII, 1 )* Locus 263. lev'el; 4"*o,4ft. 
pottery cup (2816, PL XXVI, 60), Locus 228. Level: + 10.3 ft 
Bronze casting (2493^ PL LXX» 27). Locus 208* Level: + 9.9 ft 
Pottery group 1594, PL XXVIII, 38’4i)* Locus 228. Level: -F 9-9 
Bead-bone PL XCIII, 11). Lc^s 208* Level: + 9.7 ft. 

Pottery bowl C2694, PL XXVII, 67}. Locus 205. Levd : 4 " 9^-3 
Copper arrowy-head (2540^ PL LXXIU, 4). Locus 208. Levd: +9-^ ft- 
Pottery bowl (27751 PL XXVII, 30). Lc>^s 208. Level: 4 “ 9-^ 

Bronze chisel (24^, PL LXX, Locus 294. Levd: + 8-9 ft- 
Bronze chisel (2645, PL LXX^ 1). Locus 292- Level; 4 " ft* 

Steatite seal C31 54 p PL Lll, 18). Locus 395. Levd: + 7.7 ft 
Pottery rattle C4978. PL LXL 3)- Locus 395. Level: +7.3 ft 
PotterykohI4arC3484,PI.XXVIl,92). Locus291. Levd: 4-7.1 ft 
Bronze axe (3697, PL LXXl, 4). Locus 205+ Level: + 7-^ ft* 

Pottery insect cage (4230, PL XXVIl, 79). Locus 291. Levd: 4-7*1 ft. 

Ivory comb C34SB, PL LXXXIX, 12). Locus 205* Level: 4-7.1 ft 
Fish-hook C3487. Pis, LXXIII, 18; LXXVI, 15)* Locus 292. Levd: 4 “ 7 *o ft- 
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Painted jar C4119, PI. XXVI^ 58)* Locus 291. Levd s + 7*0 ft 
Stone drill-head (4687^ PL XCUj 3). Lotus 206. Level: -f- 6,3 ft 
Pottery (i)646, PI. LIX, 20}. Locus 389- Level: + 6.7 ft 

Sqttare p/D 

Broii]co chisel (2195, PI- LXXVIi io). Locus 262. Level: + 10.7 ft. 

Decorated cameliio bead C1316, Qj PI. LXXIX, 13)* Locus 215^ Level: + 10.4 ft* 
Lump of crystal (2326, E, PL XCIIL t)- Lotus 2t 5. Level: + 10.4 ft 
Bead-tool C237S> PI- LXXX, 3)* Locus 2jy. Level: 10.3 ft 
Bead-tool (2304, PL LXXX* 6^ Locus 215. Level : 4-10.2 ft. 

Pottery jar (4406, PI. XXVL 72)* Locus 264H Le^'el : + 10.0 ft. 

Faience gamesman (2419+ PI. LX, 11). Locus 287. Level: + 9.9 ft 
Shell bdle (VI 2453, PI. XQ 13). Locus 179. Level: + 9,8 ft 
Drain-pipe C34M» PL LXXXVlUp t6). Loms 95; LeveL + 9*y ft. 

Copper knife 0408, PL LXXp 24). Locus 2J5. Levd: -f 9.4 ft. 

Decorated camelian bead C2434P PL LXXIX, 2). Locus 215. Level: + 9.4 ft. 

Ivory peg (2405, PI. LXXXIX, 7)^ Locus 219. Level: 4- 9.3 ft. 

Pottery bangle C3002, PI. XC, 34). Locus 139* Level: 4" 9-* 

Steatite seal Cl597i PL LIL 1 >. Locus 192. Lcv^el: + 8,9 ft. 

Steatite seal (^558? PL LIL 12). Locus 106. Level: 4“ 8.3 ft. 

Pottery jar (2988^ PI. XXVi, 69)* Locus 264, Level: 4" 8-5 ft- 
Maco-hcad (2838, PL LXXXiX, 26). Locus 139. Level: + 8.4 ft. 

Bronze chisel (2642^ PI. LXX, 7)^ Locus 174. Levd: 4“ 8 3 f*- 
Steatite seal (3168, PL Lll, 4). Dkus 211. Level: + 8.1 ft. 

Copper ring C3*b7, PL LXXIIL 12}' Locus 21 1* Level; 4" 8.t ft 
Painted sherd C4047t PL XXXI, 15>- Locus 174. Let'd: -f 8.0 ft. 

Copper arrowhead Cj^oSj P], LXXIIl, 16)^ Lo^si09* Level: 4"7-^f*- 
Round pottery plaque (3^00? PL XCII^ 18)* Locus 287. Level: + 7*1 ft 
Animal figure (4252^ Pi. LVI^ 3)* Locus 133. Levd s 4" 7-^ 

Painted shei:d C4656, PL XXXlllp 8). Locus 195, level: + 7.0 ft. 

Cut sherd (434*1 PL XXXVIIIp iiX Locus 133. Levd: +6.9 ft. 

Fish-hook C3038. PI. LXXIU. 7)- Locus 139. Level: + 6.9ft. 

Pottery cone C346t, PL LXp 27). Locus 2S3. Levd: +6.8 ft. 

Painted-sherd C5429P PL XXXVIL 44)* Locus 99. Levd: + 6*7 ft 
Pottery group (4^57, PI. XXVIIL 45-48)- Locus 109. Level: + 5.9 ft 
Frag, indsed dish C4414, PL XXXVIII, 18)* Locus 192. Le%'d: + 4.2 ft 

Sfudfe 9/H 

Decoratcd-cjuneliaii bead Qzygy, Pl. LXXIX, Locus 125, Level: -f- 9-7 ft- 
Po«etybiiwlC44oa.Pl.XXVIL 56). Locus 154. Level: 4-9-6 ft. 

Copper KHDi <3fio8, PI. LXXllL 15)- Locus 126. Level: + 8*5 ft. 

Cut sbeid C4036, PL XXXVIII, 7)- 

Spear head Cz^oi, PI. LXXI, fl>- Locus 137. U«l:+8.3ft, 

Frag, pottery bangle C2747t PL LXXVIl, i O- Locus 128^ Level: + 8.3 ft 
Weight(2867,PLXCL31). Locus 127. Level: +8.3 ft. 

Frag, incised dish ^4465, Pl. XXXVIIIi 19^. Locus nt- Level: ■4“7-S^^- 
FliiitdrillC294i-PI-XC11L7). Locus 85. Level: +74^- 
Shell ladle C4046. PL XC. 17). Locus 171, Level: + 7.1 ft. 

Round pottery plaque (4541, PL XCll, 23). Locus t ii. Level: + 7.2 ft. 

Copper razor (^846-PL LXXVl, 36)* Locus 224. Level: +6.9ft. 

Faience jar (1936, PI. LXXXIX, 2), Locus 224. Level: +6.9fL 
Scale-beam (29641 PL LXXI. 3). Locus 171. Level: + 6.9 ft. 

Copper razor (2846. PL LXXin. 26}. Locus 224. Level: +6.9 ft. 
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Faience bangle (1924, PL XCp 37). Locns 198. LereU 6.8 ft. 

Pottery jar (3419, PL XXDt, 46)* Locus 171. Level: + 6,9 ft. 

S^UiTfC p/F 

Hone (3178^ PL XCI^ 37}. Locus 184, Level: +10.7 ft 
Painted sherd (3435, Pl^ XXXVII, za). Locus 265^ Level: + 10. t ft. 

Brick ninnet (4608, PL XCL 17). Locus 410. L^el: -]- 9.5 ft 
Potterj' cone C4520, PL LX, z6). Locus 298. Level: + 8.6 ft. 

Triangularplatjue (4521^ PL XCII, 26^. Locus 258- Level; 4“ 8.5 ft 
Pottery tube C4196P PL LXXXVIII, 7). Locus 401* Lc\'el: d- 8,2 ft. 

Cut brick PL XCIL 8), Locm4o6. Level: +8.0 ft 
Steatite seal (1845. PL LI, 19)^ Locus 405. Leveh -p S.o ft. 

Flint drill C^9f7i PI- XCIIL 8). Locu^ 255. Ijfivel; 6.9 ft. 

Animal figure PL LV, 14), Locus 407. Level: + 6.4 ft. 

Decorated camelian bead C3999i PL LXXIX^ 7). Locus 473. Level: 3.2 ft 

Square 9/G 

Bronze cbisd (3^5^ PL LXX, 11Locus 439. Level; 4- 7-5 ft- 

S^udre lo/C 

Steatite5ea5C3326>PL UL 10). Locus 385, Let-eL -h6v9ft 
Pottery cosmetic jar C4232P PL XXVIL 78). Locus 389. iWel: + 6.9 ft 
Pottery figurine (34*8# PL LtV^ 8). L^s 33 i i L^el: + 6,8 ft 

ro/D 

Painted bowKI4666^ PJ. XXVIIL 64X Locus 24S. Leveh +6^9 ft 
Steatite sea! C^^3 t PL LII, 13)1. Locus 362, Level: + 6,8 ft. 

Pottery janxiver (2756, PL .JOflX, 625. Locus 362, Level 3 + 6.7 ft 

Square lo/E 

Bone pulley (2457^ PL XCI, 5). Locus 230. Level: + 8.8 ft. 

Pottery jar'cover C34<^i PL XXIX+ 66). Locus 261. L^^eh + 7.9 ft. 

Ivory die (2670, PL LX, 16)* Locus 359^ Level: + 7-i ft 

Square lo/F 

Steatite seal C3318, PL LII, 28). L0CUS423, Leveh +6.7 ft 


Chapter V 


MOUND I 

Mound I is only a little over jjo feet south-west of Mound II IOj and, though 
it covers a smaller area, it was only a foot under die height of the latter mound.* Its sides, 
like those of Mound JI, arc steep and deeply fissured by rains on the north and west 
CPI. IX, f), hut inclined gently on the south and west, diough here, too, deep furrows 
have been cut by water. 

Except for several exploratory trenches tut by Mr. Majumdar in 1931, the mound 
was untouched when we commenced work upon it late in the season. Our own examination 
of it was necessarily very brief and conHned to a portion of the summit only. There appears 
to be no doubt that Mound I was originally a part of Mound II and that a Bood, or a series 
of floods, separated them from one another.* The deep cutting tliat we made close to the 
south-western side of Mound II and extending into that mound itself revealed traces of 
buildings obviously connected at one time with masonry lying on the outskirts of Mound 1 . 
These buildings had been partly swept away and then covered beneath a thick layer 
of alluvium. 

We commenced our examination of this mound on the morning of February 19th, 
1936, but as it was closely surrounded by private land we were not able to deposit the spoil 
earth far enough away; for this reason we could not employ as many men for the work as 
we should have wished. In anodier season arrangements could be made with the owner of 
the adjacent land to allow us to use part of it as a dumping ground, thus giving us plenty 
of space in which to work. 

it would appear that the mound was occupied solely by people of the Harappa Culture. 
A few sherds of the Jhukar people were unearthed,* but so few in number compared with 
the large quantities found on Mound 11 that they had probably been left there by casual 
visitors. It is, however, impossible to be certain on this point until more extensive digging 
has been done. 

On reference to the plan in Pi. II, it will be seen that one house occupied most of 
Square 12/K with, as shown by the drainage system, a lane on both its eastern and southern 
sides. The entrance from the street on the south was 3 feet ’jVi inches wide and each of 
its well made jambs still stood 2 feet 6 inches high.' The door-way led into room 27, 
which averaged 7 feet 11 inches in length by 5 feet 6 inches in width. The well preserved 
eastern wall of this room still stood ^ feet 4 inches high (Pi. XXII, a, e). 

An unbonded partition wall separated room 27 from room 44, which was nearly square 
though inaccurately built, A doorway on the northern side of this room was 3 feet 2 inches 

^ It 22.2 it.j above datum at its northem end. 

" For the tclatioa of this mound to Mound 11 ^ sec Majumdar, EwEormkuij in Smdj pL IV (b)* 

• Pk XXXIX, 9, 13; XL, 18, XLI, 4, 35, XLII, 15, it, w, XLlIl, 9, XLV, 21, XLVi, 3,9, 2 ^ 
XLVIII,4. 

* Its sill was 15.5 ft. above datum. 
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wide, and its sill, wKich was still in excellent condition, stood 15 feet above dattnn. The 
walls here averaged 3 feet in height and were in a strikingly good state of preservation, 
considering that they were only one brick thick and lay but a few inches below the surface 
of the mound. 

Room 15,29 was not so well preserved, especially on the western side, although the 
northern and eastern walls averaged 2 to 4 feet in height. This room opened into the large 
room 20 through a doorway estimate to have been 4 feet wide; both the northern jamb 
of the door and its sill were in a ruinous condition. As far as we coiJd tell the sill seems 
to have been at about the same level as the other door-sills in the house. The centre of 
this last room yielded a pottery stand (5029,Pls. LXXX1X,4, XCII, 3b), a large round 
stone C4754, PLXCI,45) like some found in Mound II, and a fragment of a faience bangle 
C4429,P1.XC,38). All these were at die level + 14*0 feet. A pottery grating Csos^. 
PI. XCII, 20) came from the south-eastern comer of this room at the same level, 

PI, XXII, f (extreme right hand side) shows how badly denuded tvas the large chamber 
20,30,60. No deEnite doorways could be traced save the one leading from room 29 and 
another, a very narrow one, entering the paved room 58 on the east. This room was possibly 
divided at one time into two apartments by a wall one brick in thickness. The eastern end 
of this partition wall when cleared stood a little under a foot high, hut it petered out 
towards the w'est. Its foundations tvere at the level + 14.2 feet, and part of it rested on 
another thin wall, not in alignment w'ith it, which has yet to be examined. Broken frag¬ 
ments of paving at locus 60 in the south-eastern comer of the room lay 14,3 fest above 
datum, i. e., only a few inches above the foundations of the near-by walls. 

The sin^l] room 58 was iniich more interesting. It must have been enteri^ from the 
west and through or over a wall which had been destroyed to below pavement level, for no 
other could be found- It measures 6 feet to inches long by 5 feet 5 inches^^de, 

and was at one rime paved all over with one course of bricks laid on their flats, '^ese 
bricks were of various sizes aitd had evidently been taken at random from other buildings, 
possibly from some distance off. The pavement itself was 14.8 feet above datum, and the 
walls surrounding it stood for the most part nearly 2 feet high.* The cell-like room 14 
contained a wheel from a model cart (5059, Pi. LVllI, 23) and a gamesrnan (^30. PI- 
LX, 9>, both lying at the level + 14.1 feet. The western wall of room 58 was not sha^ by 
the eastern wall of room 60, although it is difficult to see any reason why it should not 

have been. r 1 1 j 

In the north-western corner of room 15 was a block of masonry of nearly solid con¬ 
struction, which, in all probability, had been built to support a heavy roof beam. 

West of room 20,30 were the remains of a large courtyard whose walls rather 
more substantial than those of the house itself. As will be seen in Pl. XXJI,c (distance on 
left), little of this courtyard remained, but there was enough to show that it had been about 
18 feet square- 

* These averaged 14.8 ft. above daiiicn. 

* Their foundations weie 13.9 ft^ above datum, 

^ The top of this was 16.1 ft. above datumj its foundations were z ft. deeper* 
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Another house (Sq. 12/J) lying to the east of the one just described and separated 
from it by a narrow street was so close to the edge of the mound as to be in a very ruinous 
condition (Ph XXII, f). Even in its original state this house must have been a ramshackle 
affair. The little patch of paving, one brick thick, at the level +13-9 feet in the north* 
western comer of room 25 was all that remained of a privy. It had formerly been sur* 
rounded by a wall, about 5 inches thick, enclosing a space 3 feet 4 inches square. The 
owner of this house evidently kept an animal or two, for a round manger was unearthed near 
locus 54. This was 16 inches in diameter and built of bricks voVi inches long, set on theii 

ends (PkXVI, g, XXII.bV ., r , 

PI. XXII, a, b show the condition of the masonry on this north-eastern side of the 

mound. 

In a narrow street along the southern side of this house tvas a bnck drain, with a 
channel 8 V 4 inches wide by 6 inches deep. But the width of the street was uncertain, 
because there was no wall on the opposite side. The drain, and presumably the street as 
well, turned southwards at right angles and then again at right angles to die \vest. This 
latter part of the street was better preserved; it was 3 feet 8 in^es and 4 feet 8 inches at its 
eastern and western ends respectively. Here the channel of the drain was yW inches wide 
by 5V6 inches deep, the sides being of bricks laid on their longer edges and covered by 
bricks laid on their flats' The western end of this water channel could not be traced; both 
it and the ground in which it lay had subsided badly owing to floods. The walls of the 
houses on either side of this little street were only a brick thick Ciol^ inches) and averaged 
3 to 4 feet higher than the cover of the drain, which, when in use, must have been a 

few inches below the earthen surface of the street.* 

Boom 21,47 of the house on the southern side of this street was very dilapidate . ts 
western and southern sides rneasured 9 feet 3 inches and 3 feet 5 inches respectively,^d 
in the shorter side there was a wide entrance into room 36,49 CPI - centre), 

second room was only 4 feet 8 inches wde at its southern end, but the western ivall, which 
was roughly huUt of bricks laid on their longer edges as headers and their fiats as stretchers, 
was 18 feet s inches in length (Pi, XXU,d). In this wall was a doorway, a^t 4 feet in 
width, whose sill was missing. The length of room 36,49 makes it probable that it had 
originally been divided into two parts with an entry through the partition. A ^now, 
projecting footing inside the remains of the eastern wall was only three bricks high and 
possibly marked the presence of an earlier wall.» In front of the wrecked doorway here a 
brick used as a door-socket C5060, Pi. XCl, 14), was unearthed in locus 23. 

Room 46 averaged 8 feet 8 inches long by 7 feet wide, but though the walls surrounding 
it reached an average of 2 feet in height, no doorway could be seen in them CPhXXII,c, 
background), Possibly this little enclosure had been filled up to make a sleeping pJartorm, 
like diose used in modem Sindhi villages, but in Uiis case it was difficult to see why its 


■ Tte lop erf this manger 14.6 ft- above datum* 

■ The bricks used in ihess walls measured 10?^ x 5W ^ v 1 1 r , 

“The wall hem stoed 12 in$. high above this footing which was at the leveJ ot + 
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foundations should be 15.4 feet above datum and agreeing with the same level as that of 
the other walls near-by. 

It is difhtuk to say whether rooms 38,45 and 6 i (PL XXir|,c, left middle distance) 
formed part of one or two houses, for only about 12 feet remained of the long wall bounding 
them on the south (Sq. 12/K) and this was only one brick high,” Room 38 contained an 
unfinished mace-head (5218, Pl. LXXXIX, 19) at the level + 13.0 feet. 

Locus 62 was, perhaps, another sleeping platform; its walls, also one brick thick, 
showed no signs of a doorway. They stood, however, only three courses high, and it is 
possible that an entrance may have existed above this level. 

The long wall at locus 6t, a brick in thickness, stood □ litde under 2 feet high with 
foundations at + 14,4 feet level. East of this wall at locus 40 was a large stretch of 
pavement, 11 feet in length, E.-W., and 7 feet 7 inches wide. It had been enclosed by a 
skirting of bricks laid on their longer edges ” and was probably used as an ablution platform. 
The walls around it had long been removed to serv'e other building purposes.” 

On the north-western comer of this last feature lay a curious structure, a brick pit, 
3 feet 3I4 inches long inside, 1 foot 4 inches wide, and 1 foot deep. It was still pardy 
covered with two courses of brick set corbel-wise, the bricks overlapping about an inch. 
This may have been filled in and used as a seat by the bather or as a cess pit of a later date 
than the pavement on which it stood. 

The short length of drain at the same corner of this pavement had no connection with 
either floor or pit; it was at a different level, with its flow towards instead of away from 
tlte paving. Its channel was 5 inches in width and depth,” and it evidently formed part of 
a system of drainage awaiting clearance at a lower level. 

Immediately east of the long room 36,49(5^. 13/K, locus 23) described above, the 
remains of an elaborate drainage system were disclosed, hicre was a cess pit in the street, 

2 feet 10 inches long by t foot 4 inches wide inside, with walls half-^a-brick tiiick,” 
Beneath this sump, but crddently associated with it, was a brick channel, 5 inches wide 
and deep, with its southern end curving towards the south-east CPl,XXJI,c). Tliis drain 
sloped considerably from its southern end and doubtless drained the ruined structures 
whose remains are situated in loci 64,65. A small pavement, also badly preserved, lay 
close to the eastern side of this drain and immediately adjacent to the oess pit. It was 

3 feet lo inches in width but only 1 feet remained of its original length,” and the traces 
of a low brick skirting around it showed that it had been used as a bathroom or privy. 
From locus 11 here came the shell ladle C4698) illustrated in Pl. XC, 14, together with a 
copper or bronze ring (4312, Pl. LXXIII, 11), both from the level + 14. i feet. 

Further south again, between loci 10 and 11 (Sq- 13/IC), another short length of drain 

” 13-3 ft. above datum. 

Tlie top of these walls were J 3.3 ft., above datum. 

Level + 14.9 ft. 

Possibly the pavement itself was not removed as the brides were consideied impure. 

The floor of this drain averaged + 13.7 ft. 

‘*lt was z ft, deep and its foundations were 13.2 ft, above datum. 

Its surface was 14.2. ft. above datum. 
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was unearthed, evidently a contirmadcm of the system already described “ Locus ic 
produced a small painted jar (52,14, PL XXXIX, 23) and a copper or bronze axe C4S9S, 
PL LXXl, 5^ at + 14,0 and + 12,9 resiiectively- From a higher level (+ 16*2 feet) came 
the fossil shell (4619) showm in PL XClll, 22. 

Better built and thicker walls were encountered as we proceeded eastw'ards from this 
lane, but they were all in a grievously mined condition. None the less, it was evident 
that this had been an important quarter on this mound. All these w'alls rested on debris 
of considerable thickness and were nowhere over 1 feet high, as w'ill be seen in the photo¬ 
graphs in PL XXII, c, e.‘“ Other buildings undoubtedly lie beneath these remains, belonging 
to a separate and earlier occupation of this part of the site by the HarappI people. 

Among these walls w'e found the remains of a privy at locus 37 (Sq. 13/jJ, consisting 
of a brick pavement, two courses thick, at the level + 15 6 feet. This pavement was drained 
by a small channel running to the east, of which only a length of 6 feet remained. In the 
close vicinity of these walls, two pieces of shell inlay (4831,4602, PL XC, 7,8), and a 
painted pottery rattle C5065, Pi. LXl, 3) were unearthed at levels between + 13.4 and 
+ r 4.2 feet. 

From this preliminary survey of the uppermost occupation level of Mound 1 , we have 
come to tlie conclusion that the majority of the buildings on it could hardly have been 
higher than one store)'. At the same time it is unlikely that the people w'bo inliabited these 
houses were in the habit of sleeping on the roof, for not a single stairtvay was discovered. 
Yet despite their bumble nature, these bouses w'ere as well drained and provided w'ith the 
same conveniences as those of the better class dwellings on Mound 11. 

From the evidence afforded bv objects unearthed in and outside their houses, there 
is no doubt that the summit of Mound I was occupied to the last by people of the Harappa 
Culture. These people probably lingered here until they gradually died out or left, family 
by family, to join more prosperous communities elsewhere. It is not impossible that the 
flooding of the country' by (he Indus was so e.>£tensive, so frequent, and so prolonged each 
time that the later inhabitants of Chanhu-daro were forced to make their way to lands of 
higher elevation, where they lived until their identity W'as lost and they became merged 
with people of a lower status of civilization, 1 am inclined to think tliat they retreated 
towards the east, for the hilly regions to the north and west would have had little attraction 
for an urban people accustomed to the comparative security' of the plains. 

Otlier parts of the excavated portion of Mound 1 yielded interesting objects which 
had evidently been throw'n out of dismantled buildings by quarriers. The number of mace- 
heads found, some of which are unfinished, show that stone working W'as one of the aafts 
that were practised here. Another craft carried on in this part of Cbajihu-daro was the 
making of faience objects such as buttons, nose or earplugs, and the like, 

S^wdre iz/} 

Maee-headC52i9,Pl.LXXXIX, 17). Locus 18, Level; -|- 13.3 ft. 

The channel of this was at + 13,7 ft, 

** Tlic average level of the foundations of these walls was -|- 13-7 ft- 
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Stpiare 13// 

WcighlC3882,PI,LXXXIX,fO. Locus 6. Level: + 16.4 ft. 

Weight Ph LXXXlX, 10). Locus 3. Level: -j- 15.8 ft. 

Seal C4^96r PI. Lll, 25). Locus i. Level; -|- 14^ ft. 

Stone stand C45S9» PI. XCU, 13). Locus 2. Level: 4* M S f*- 
Pottery cone (3242, PJ, LX, 32). Locus 3. Level; *f 14.5 ft. 

Square 13/K 

PotteryconeC5320fPJ.LXXXVIlI, 4). Locus 31. Level: + 12.611, 
Seal C3S19. PI. XLIX, 6,6a). Locus 34. Level: + 13,6 ft. 

Pottery whorl C507J, PI. XCII, 7). Locus 34. Level: + 14.2 ft. 

Chisel (5019, PL LXX, 14). Locus 34. L^el: -|-13.9 ft, 

Mace-head C4775» PI- LXXXIX, 20), Locus 37. Level: + 13.1 ft. 
Gamesiuan C5307 p PL LX, i). Locus 67. Level: 4- 13,0 ft. 

Kohl-jar C51991 Pi- XXXIX, 26). Locus 34, Lei'cl: 4 “ *^'9 ft. 
Mace^head C5198, Pis. LXXXIX. 16; XCIil, 36). Locus 51, Level; 4 * 
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POTTERY OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE 

This anti the two following chapters deal with the pottery found in and around 
Mounds I and II at Chanhu-daro* The pieces are dealt with chtonologically hnds 
from the lowest, and earliest, levels are described first) while, to avoid unnecessary detail, 
the specimens illustrated are set out in the catalogue at the end of this book, with die 
locus and level of each one, the colour of the clays, slips and paints, and other information, 
No traces of an earlier occupation than that of the Harappa Culture hai'e been dis* 
covered at Chanhu-daro, although in one part of the site/ as we have seen, a special search 
was being made for evidences of a still older civilization when the level of the sub-soil 
water, some a8 feet below the surrounding plain, W'as reached. It was obtnous, how'ever, 
that this level had risen very considerably since the Harappa people had inhabited the 
city at least 4,600 years ago, for dieir burnt brick buildings were still standing far below 
the surface of the water, Nev'ertheless, in spite of this difficulty, there remains a chance 
that evidences of the earlier culture already discovered by the late Mr. Majumdar at 
Amri in Sindh* may come to light at Chanhu-daro when work is resumed there under 
more favourable conditions. We have, at any rate, been fortunate enough to find traces 
of three distinct cultures whidi succeeded that of ihe Harappa civilization. This discovery 
is of some importance, for it throws light, to some small extent, on the dark period between 
the decline and fall of the Harappa Culture and the arrival in India of the Aryan speaking 
peoples,* who were destined to exercise such an enormous influence on the country' of their 
adoption. 

The earliest pottery of the Harappa Culture unearthed at Chanhu-daro is illustrated 
in Pk XXV, 37, 38, 41, 50, XXVII, 1, i, XXIX, 13, 32, XXXI, 2, 3, 5, 7. 11, XXXII, j, 
XXXIV, 6,7, XXXVI. 2, 38, XXXVII, 14, 25, 43, XXXVIII, 15, 22, 24, 27, 28. AH these 
pieces were found at depths ranging from 15 to as much as 24,8 feet below datum level. 
Nos. XXV, 50 and XXIX, 13 are new to us. ITie incised dishes of food-stands seen in 
PI. XXXVIII, 15, 23, 25 are very' like specimens from low levels ar Mohenjo-daro/ 

The sherds of early date shown in Pl. XXXVIll, 26,27,29 arc of particular interest 
and will be described more fully later. Reserved slip wares, to wLicb ty'pe these three 
sherds belong, only occur in the lowest levels at Mohenjo-daro,' and they were similarly 
low down at Chanhu-daro. At the former site, however, only one slip was used, the contrast 


^ Known as the'' Cuitbg^ and situated on the south-western side of Mound 11 CChsp, II), 

^ ExploratiortS it* SiHdJ StJrv. Iiid.p No. 48), 

^Estimated by some to have taken place about ixocMioo e.c., but thought by others to have 
been even earlier. 

* Fi E. M* (Mackayp Further Bpeesvations at Mobetj/o-dflro}p pL OCVIh ty^ 18^ 25. 

^F^E. M-t PP^ 4Sd 184^ 188^ 652p 668. I have explained here bow this reserved dip ware is 
related to that found in other countries^ 
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being obtained by exposing the natum) colour of the clay* At Chanhu-daro the effect was 
produced by superimposing one slip on another of a different colour. 

Some of the painted sherds found in the lower levels bear unusual patterns as, for 
example, the disconnected motifs appearing on the rim of the broken vessel in Pis. XXXI, 7 
and XXXVh33. This sherd was originally part of a carefully made dish or bowl of 
exceptional thinnessj its section is shm^m just below the drawing in PhXXXI. The young 
pipal plants, painted in a semi-conventionalized manner on the sherds in Pi. XXXI, z, 3 p Jp 
11, are also quite unlike other representations of this favourite motif which have come to 
light either in the upper levels of Chanhu-daro or elsewhere. 

The differences that it has been possible to point out, however, are too few to allow 
us to say with certainty at present that the wares from the lower levels ate radically 
different from those of the upper strata, though there Is no doubt that they are, in the 
main, superior in Bnish and painting. Apart From pottery, objects taken from the lower 
levels seem to be idendcal in form and w'orkmanship with others found higher up, but 
when more of this early material has come to light it may then be possible to compare it 
closely with that of later date and to get some idea of the differences between the arts and 
crafts of the various periods. The culture as a whole will then appear in better perspective. 

Cloys and Materials 

The clays used by the Chanhu-daro potters resemble those employed at Mohenjo-daro 
and Hatappa. One is an alluvial material, tempered with mica, sand, and lime, which 
becomes pink or light red in colour when burnt. Mica is more often than not found 
naturally associated with sand in Sindh, but the lime was purposely added to the clay by 
the potter and occurs in appreciable quantities. In some cases the lime particles have 
swelled and made cavities in the surface of a jar. 

Sometimes a clay that burnt a grey colour was used, although something may have 
been added to the raw material to produce this effect. The grey ware found at Chanhu-daro 
is frequently gritty to the touch and is often overloaded w'ith lime and sand.' it is sometimes 
coated with a thick black slip Cfls. XXV, 9? XXVJI, ^5, XXJX, 3, XXXVJII, 11,15} or with 
a dark grey one CPIs. XXV, 16, XXVI, 83). The dish in Pi, XXVII, 25 is dark grey outside 
and black w'ithin. The wares in Pis. XXV, 18, XXVII, 64,92 have a polished surface. The 
last example, a kohl-pot, is again illustrated in Pi. XXXIX, 22. This particular type of ware 
was, however, far from common at Mohenjo-daro. At Chanhu-daro only a few specimens 
have been found, and, up to the present, none of them have appeared at a level lower 
than — 15.J feet, 

A dirtj'-looking, drab clay was used for the vessels in Pis. XXV, 24, XXVIl, 4,10,11, 
28,32, XXIX, 39 - 

Slips 

The slip usually employed is yellowish white or cream in colour and, when applied 
too thickly, is apt to scale. Some of the potterj' has no slip at all, but the painted wares are 

■ Much more so than with the gtey wares of Mahenjo-daro. Tltis grittincss was particukrly notice¬ 
able in the pottery shown in p!s. XXVI, 33,4S, XXVIl, 20, ai, 47, XXVIII, 48, 50. 
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normally coated with a red slip bearing an appreciable polish, Red-coloured slips are often 
found on otherwise undecorated pottery. 

A pinlt-coloured slip was seen on the pieces illustrated in Pis. XXVIl, 30,39, jo, 51, 
54,71,83^ XXIX, 11,33, XXXII, 7, XXX 1 V. 6 ,10,22, XXXIX, 19, and a brown one on the 
vessels and sherds in Pis. XXVil, 32,86, XXIX, 16,28, XXXVI, 24, XXXVlIl, 5,11. In 
PL XXVI, 72 this brown slip is applied over a red one, while in Pi. XXVII 1 ,60 a pmple slip 
is used in the same way. The vessels in Pis. XXXJ, 9 XXXVIl, 27 have buff coloured slips. 
It is possible that the pink tint of some of the slips may have been due to excessive firing, 
but it is usually easy to see when this has occurred, for the colouring then tends to be 
very uneven. 

Red and cream-coloured slips sometimes appear together on a jar, the red on the 
upper portion and the cream below. As a rule, die whole jar has been coated with the 
lighter slip while it w'as still on the w'beel, and the red was added later. 

Bright yellow and white slips decorate the sherd illustrated in line in Pi. XXXIII, 6 
and in photograph in PL XXXVI, 23. This sherd, however, originally formed part of a jar 
painted in polychrome and is the only one of its kind and period unear died at Chanhu- 
daro. It will be described later in the section dealing with painted pottery of this period/ 

TTie pottery of the Harappa Period is adequately baked and fairly hard. Very few 
over-baked pieces have been found, proving that the Chanhu-daro potter knew liow to 
manage his furnace. The great majority of the wares are wheel-made, but a considerable 
^ number of hand-made pieces were also unearthed. Some of these are of careful workman- 
ship; others were obviously made and haked by children. 

Trimming 

Much of die pottery' has been trimmed with some instrument before being fired. 
For some reason which is not yet clear the potter was not able to smooth the lower part of a 
jar while it was on the wheel and consequently Uiis portion had to be scraped, sometimes 
very roughly, after the vessel was thrown. Tlie wares of Mohenjo-daro show traces also of 
the same unequal w'ork.* 

A broken jar has often been trimmed by grinding down the rough edges so that it 
may he fit for use again. The tops of the small vessels seen in Pis. XXVI, 60, XXVII, 13,16, 
23, XXVIII, 67 and the base of die dish snapped from a food-stand in Pl. XXVII, 36 have 
all been treated in tills w'ay. Despite the obvious cheapness of the pottery, it w'as evidently 
thought worth while to spend some time and trouble on renovating these small pieces, 
rather than to throw them away as useless. 

Repairs 

Examples of more orthodox repairs have also been noted. For instance, die polychrome 
sherd in PL XXXVl, 23 has a small hole close to one of its edges, proving that the jar of 
which it once formed a part had been riveted or tied together with thongs. A large storage 

' With this exception, ydiow slips are only found on the Trihni and modem Sindhi wares. 

* f, E. M., pp, 179, iSo. 
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jar, two pieces from which axe illustrated in Pis. XXXVI, 4 and XXXVII, 30, had also been 
repaired in this way * 

Suspended Vessels 

Small jars with holes bored in their rims so that they ean be hung up are as well 
known at Chanhu’daro as they were at Mohenjodaro. iTie specimens illustrated in 
Pls.XX\ai,84,89,92 and XXX1X,22, have each a minute hole drilled on either side. 
These little vessels no doubt once contained some kind of cosmeticj and it was thought 
necessary' to hang them up to protect their contents from mice and ants. Larger vesselsi, 
unless they were kept in slings, were never suspended in this way. 

Ring-hases 

Most of the pottery had flat substantial bases. Some specimens, however, must have 
had a stand to hold them upright. Ring-bases were rare at Chanhu'daro and found only 
on the two large bowls or pans illustrated in Pis. XXVII, 53 ^d XXIX, 43 
litde jar in Pi. XXVI, 59, which type of vessel at Mohenjo-daro is seldom without a base of 
this kind. 

Rims 

Bowls with wide, flat rims sometimes have this portion decorated. For example, 
the pieces in Pi. XXVII, nos. 39 and 41 are painted with a series of concentric hemispheres 
in red, very like the pattern on No. 19 in Pi. XXXIX. Transverse lines in the same colour 
appear round the rims of the bowls in Pi. XXVIl, S, 44. In the latter specimen these 
lines are linked together at the ends, forming a continuous ladder pattern. 

Potmarks and Inscriptions 

Marks and inscriptions were found on several jars and sherds. These are illustrated 
in Pis. XXXIV, 2-4, XXXVIl, 5, XXXVIll, i'3,5. XXXIX, 24, and described in detail below. 
The seal impiessions sometimes appearing on the Mohenjo-daro pottery are, however, 
unknown at Chanhu-daro. 

Plate XXX/V. No. 2, a sherd 2.4 inches long, bears an unintelligible sign painted 
in black on a dark red slip. 

No. 3 shows more clearly the two signs painted in black on the small jar in PL XXXIX, 
24. This little vessel is 6.1 inches high and is coated with a cream slip. The first sign 
here often occurs on the seals of the Harappa Culture and was also found scratched on the 
shoulder of a badly broken storage jar unearthed in Trench FC i) at the level of — 13.1 feet 
Tire second sign is still untraced. 

No. 4 Csee also PL XXXVIL y) shows a sherd, 3-32 inches long, witlt two signs painted 
in black on ^c natural surface of the pottery. The first, a solar motif, frequently appears on 
the painted wares of the Harappa civilization (PL XXXL 9* XXXIl, 7, etc. j) and at Mohenjo- 

•The rivel hole$ w-erc biconical and about 0.15111. in diameter. They were drilled at iiiie£|y.a] 
mten^als dong the sides of a ciack in the base of this jar. 
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daio ocjcurs in the form of a faience ornament.*’ The second sign is apparently a slight 
variation of a welhknown character on the seals. 

Plate XXXVllL No. i, a round potter)' plaque, 2.3 inches in diameter and 0.5 inch 
thick, has a slightly concave upper surface and a fiat base. On the former is scratched a 
pentacle—the first known appearance of this sign on an object of the Harappa Culture. 
This still serves as a magic symbol in India to-day," and one authority states that it is derived 
from one of the Buffhorhias, which has pistils of similar form.’* Any motif in which a 
triangle may be traced is regarded with special favour in India. The goddess Mariya mma 
is said to have one of her dwellings in a triangle,” w'hile Abbott states that the pentacle 
itself is used in India as a charm against the Evil Eye.” It may, therefore, be assumed with 
some authority that the pentacle incised on this plaque had some magic or religious signifi¬ 
cance, aldiough it is impossible to say how the plaque itself was used. 

The pentacle occurs occasionally on Sumerian seals,” and it appears several times on 
clay tablets from Jemdet Nasr and is painted also on a jar from the same site.” It is por¬ 
trayed as a five-poinied star with the interior filled in at Tepe Giyan,” and, in its strictly 
linear form, is a symbol which has been used in Palestine from ancient times down to the 
present day.” It has come to light in countries as widely separated as Nubia ” and Greece.*® 

The extreme rarity of this symbol as regards the art of the Indus Valley leads us to 
assume that it was borrowed frojn another country, probably Mesopotamia, where, as has 
been pointed out, it was fairly common. Again, it may have entered India from Baluchistan 
(although it occurs rarely on the pottery of that country 3nd have become identified later 
with part of a sacred plant. 

The pentacle is very common in China where it is regarded as one of the many symbok 
of longevity, perhaps bemuse the design, when properly executed, has no beginning or end. 
Its efficacy against the Evil Eye is said to be thwarii^ if it is not drawm without a stop. 

Piflie XXXVUL No. 2 is a sherd 7 inches long. This came from a large jar and has a 
double triangle motif which was deeply incised upon it while the clay was wet. It is unlikely 
that this particular mark had any conncctian with the double^axe cult object of Minoan 


**F. E.M.,pl.CXI, ll.l3.l4- 

“T^le symbol occurs on punch-inarked silver coins: J. Allen. ABeient inJiati Coiwi (Cat. Brit. 
Mhs.), 1936, Index IV, p. 7. 

Various species of ihis plant arc regarded as sacred in many parts of India. 

»»Oppert, Origind inhahiturtts of bidia, p. 483. 

The Keys of Poircr, p, 136. 

“ Ward, Cyiinders of Western Asia, p. 134, fig. 377: Legrain, Ur Emavatioitf, vol. Ill, pl- 
37, figs, toy, 227, 239, 398, 400. 

“ Langdon, Oxford Editions of Ctmeifonn Texts, vol. Vll. pis. 1 , HI. etc.; Madiay, Anjfirop 
ology .Wenioirs, Field Museum, Chicago, vol. I, pi. LXVlIl, 11. 

Contenau et GLirslunan, Fcmiiles di( Tope Ciyitn, pi. 66. 

It isscrarchod on a potsherd from Eaion-Geber, lilust. Lou. News, Aug. 5 , X939' F* S'" 

« Liv. Atin. Arch, mtd Anthrop., vol. Vlll, pi XIV. It is also found as a potmark on a prehUlorie 
jar from Egypt; see Petrie, The Making of Egypt, pi. XXXI, 64. 

» Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. no. 

Stein, jMeni. Arch. Sure, Ind., No, 37, pi. XI. 
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Crete, for tlie same design often appears on the painted pottery of the Harappa Culture 
(see Pi. XXXVIIt 7). where triangular devices are very common. An exactly similar double 
triangle was found scratched on the base of a badly broken jar from Chanbu-daroand 
the same motif also appears on some of the seals from MohenjtHlaro; ** it is, therefore, 
not surprising to find it used as a pot-mark. It also ser\'ed the same purpose on prehistoric 
Egyptian pottery.** 

No. 3 shows a sherd from a jar-stand, 6.6 inches in length. This also bears a true 
pot-mark for the signs were impressed upon it when the clay was damp. Three devices 
are now visible, two of which are familiar as they' appear on the Mohenjo-daro seals,** but 
the third, on the right, is far from clear and looks like an animal. We may have in these 
three pictographs and others that possibly followed them the name of the owmer of this 
piece of pottery. 

No. 5 comes from the side of a large pottery jar and the signs upon it were scratched 
after it had been fired. The " V '’-shaped device on the left often precedes inscriptions 
both on seals and pottery;** its meaning is unknown. It is followed Sy groups of upright 
strokes numbering twelve in all, but here again it is impossible to say what they represent. 
Below all is an oval motif, which may be an unfinished form of a common type of sign that 
appears on the seals of the Harappa Culture, 

Kilns 

No kilns that could have been used for pottery have as yet come to light at Chanhu- 
daro, probably because they were placed well outside the city, Should they be discovered 
later, however, they are almost certain to be of the same type as those already found at 
Mohenjo-daro.” 

inciseo wares 

Most of the examples of incised work consist of fragments of the dishes of food-stands, 
of the kind illustrated in P 1 .XXV, 1-6. In the specimens shown in Pl.XXXVIJI, 12-11, 
23,25, the incised patterns have rather the effect of being in relief, but no raised work of 
any kind occurs on any of the Harappa wares, except on one particular type of vessel which 
has not yet appeared at Chanhu-daro.“ 

The patterns on the sherds Nos. 14,16,21 in Pi. XXXVIII are made up of thin, spiral 
lines whose regularity suggests that they were cut before the dishes were removed from the 
wheel. The spaces between the spirals ivere then filled in with short strokes so as to form 
a number of cells or partitions. The most carefully e.xecuted design Is that on sherd No, 14, 

No. 1249. Uneartiiod at the level of — 5.3 ft. in Trench KCO- 

« Smith and Gadd, M. I. C., pi. CXXIII Ccxxrix, exl). 

** Petrie, The Melting of Egypt, p!s. VII, 30, XVlIl, 88, XIII, 56. 

^ M. f. a. pU. CXXIII Cclht). CXXVl Ccelxxix). 

« F, E. M., pL LXUI, 3,4- 

^ Op. at., p. 177; pL L, b, d. 

“Op. cit., pi. LXVI, 54. 
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where the pattern resembles the interior of a large shell of the ammonite tj-pe; “ it is hardly 
angular enough to have been copied from a spiders web. 

No. 15 in PI, XXXVIII, v%>ltich measures 5.1 inches across, bears a curious ornament 
consisting of a number of small semi-spirals arranged rather irregularly in concentric circles. 
These appear to have been impressed either with the end of a tube having overlapping 
edges or with the mouth of a small univalve shell. 

The simple design on No. 12 consists of several crescent-shaped markings set in circles. 
The same markings appear again on No, 25, where they arc associated with a spiral line. 

The only painted example of this shell-like pattern occurs on a sherd from Mohenjo- 
daro,** The ornament is peculiar to the time ol the I larappa Culture and is, therefore, of 
great assistance when material has to be dated, hut it is difficult to explain why it should 
appear only on the dishes of food-stands. Tlie dei'icc may, of course, be a sacred one and 
the stands on which it atone appears have been reserved for religious use. The patterns 
obviously bear a close relationship to one another and must have taken some time to 

execute; each stroke was put in separately by hand. 

Similar incised designs on fragments of the dishes of food-stands come from the lower 
levels of Mohenjo-daro,” and Mr, Majumdar has discovered sherds marked in the same 
way in other parts of Sindh.** A few sherds marked in the same way have even appeared in 
Baluchistan,** where their presence may denote the existence of trade relations l»t\\«en the 
people of that province and those of the Harappi Culture. On the other hand it is cquany 
possible that this pottery formed part of the personal belongings of merchants from India, 
who would include in their baggage any objects needed for their religious observances. 

These incised dishes were also embellished with colour. Nos. 13, i 4 » 19* ^3 hi 

PI. XXXVIH have red hands painted round their inner margins, while Nos. 19 and 23 we 
edged with black. A cream-coloured slip improves the appearance of No. while the 
bacb of Nos. 13,14,16-18,21 are washed over with red. Nos. 12 and ly are of grey- 


coloured ware. 

Incised dishes of this lypo occur solely in the Harappa II and III occupations at 
Chanha-daiOp u'bcreas, as already stated, they have been found in the lower levels ot 
Moheniodaro only. This appears to indicate diat Chanhu-daro was darted by the 
Harappa people some time before the same fate overcame the sister city to the northw^t. 
This question of the relative age of the two cities will be referred to later when objects other 

than pottery are being discussed. r 1 - 1 . 

Nos 8 and 9 in Pi. XXXVIII are portions of the bases of two large pans, similar to 
the specimen illustrated in PI. XXIV, 2. The first, which measures 16.5 inches across, ^rs 
a series of intersecting circles deeply incised with a notched tool The circles are so carefully 


=• A pardcubr fossil shell oF amnioiiite form Csafignun) is revered by many Bmhmans today. 
« F. e! M., pL LXXp 59. This once formed part of a dish of a food^mnd. 

Op. cit.y pL LXVIL 

ExiiIoraiioKS in SinJp pis. XXlh XXXI^ tt ^ 

” Stein Mem. Arck Sntv- No. 43> pis. XXI XXX k 4 4^- ^ 

daib example mak« the fossil origin of this pattern abnost a certainty. 
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drawn that it is probable that tlie design was sketched in beforehand. The roundels in 
the centre of each were possibly impressed with the rim of a small jar. The simpler pattern 
on No. 9 again shows careful work. Here the impressions, each 2,1 inches in diameter, 
have been stamped with some round object.** Other sires in Sindh Iiave also produced 
this curious pan decoration.” 

It is not known why these large pans were thus decorated, or to wbat use they were put. 
Clothes may have been washed in them-, the rubbing of the garments on the rough surface 
made by the pattern on the base of the pan w^'ould perhaps help to remove the dirt. Again, 
they may have been used for hulling grain or for preparing wafer bread, which would 
thus become impressed w^ith a pattern. 

No. 22 in PL XXXATIl is part of the lower portion of a storage jar which was thickly 
coated with a mbeture of sand and clay. This coating svas then removed in sections, so as 
to leave a series of thick lines in slight relief. Water vessels still retain in Sindh today this 
sandy layer which is supposed to help keep the contents of a jar cool. 

No, 24, which measures 4.2 inches long, is part of the neck and shoulder of a large jar 
impressed with shallow zig-zag lines made with a blunt point. No. 2S, a portion of a 
storage jar, is decorated in the same way. 

RESEEVSn SUP WARE 

At Mohenjodaro several pottery sherds were found which could be compared with 
certain wares from Kish and Ur in the treatment of their slips.” Three specimens of the 
same hind of pottery w'ere found, two in early levels at Chanhu-daro, and are illustrated in 
P). XXXVIII, 26,27,29. The first sherd, a very thin one, 3.6 inches in length, lias been 
coated with a pink slip which has then been removed in places with a comb-like tool to allow 
the body colour of the pottery to show through. The contrast here is not very marked, hut 
it appears to greater advantage in No. 27. This piece was covered Erst witli a dark, almost 
black, slip and then with another of a light grey colour. The top slip has been prtjy 
removed in lines to reveal the darker one beneath. No, 29 comes from a jar that has been 
over-fired. The upper slip is purplish-black, but the one below It is now of a somewhat 
indefinite shade. In places it is light green, though originally it may have been cream- 
coloured. The dark slip here has been removed in two directions, the regularity of the 
lines showing that a notched instrument was used for this purpose. 

The great rarity of this reserved slip,ware suggests that it was imported from other 
countries. Sir Leonard Woolley has stated that some specimens found by him in the lowest 
levels at Ur **' may have come from Anatolia. Reserved slip ware, carried out in glaze, has 
been luiearthed at Mohenjo-daro ” but no examples are known from other rites. 

" Compare tins paitem with those in F, E. M,, pi. LXVII, 21,24. 

Majumdar, Explorations m Sind, pi. XXXI, 17, i 3 > 

'• F, E. Af., pp, 4S. 184,188,652,668; pi. LXVII, 3,4 

"Antiquaries Journal, vol- X. pp. 331, 339- There is, however, a slight difference between the 
Ur and the Indian wares. At Ur onlj' one slip was used, whereas at Chanhu-daro and at Mohenjt>daro 
two slips are, with one exception, always employed. 

M. I. C., pp. 578, 692; pi. CLIX, I. 
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CUT WARE 

Nos. 6, 7, lo, II in PL XXXVIII iire portions of potterj' vessels or stands in which 
triangular holes have been cut. This fonn of decoration is also known at Mohenjcularo,** 
but neither there, nor at Chanhu-<lato, have anything like complete specimens Wn found. 
Examples from Mesopotamia, however, may provide some clue to the shape of the objects 
from which our sherds have come. Tlte tall pottery stands, some of hour-glass shape 
ornamented with triangular holes, which have appeared at Kish “ and other Sumerian 
sites,” may well be the prototyjjcs of this Chanhu-^ro pottery. The sherds we illustrate 
are all slightly curved and cannot, therefore, be parts of ventilators or gratings. No. 7 
coated with a cream-coloured and No. 11 with a brown slip; the remaining two have no 
slip at all 

The holes in all four sherds have been cut with some sharp instrument, but this has 
not always been carefully done, in spite of the fact that in some cases guiding marks are 
still visible lightly incised on the surface of tlte pottery/* 

This particular form of ornamentation W'as not confined to India or Mesopotamia. It 
was practised at Susa,” appears on very ^rly jar-stands and altars from Egypt, while 
various pottery objects from Palestine have also been treated in the same way. In Meso¬ 
potamia, however, the practice was especially common. Here specimens have come to 
light which are contemporary with the Harappa Period, while others have been found which 
antedate it,** In some cases the holes appear to be purely ornamental, but where they occur 
in stands for water-jars, tlicy would also serve for s-entilation. 

PLAIN AND SIMPLE PAINTED POTTERY 

in the following description of the pottery from Chanhu-daro, I shall continue to 
use the same system adopted in the Mohenjo-daro reports, i. e,, each jar is classified under 
a letter according to its form and under a double letter if the type is divergent. This 
procedure ivill, I hope, assist the reader to compare the wares from the t%vo cities as far as it 
is possible to do so. Certain types found in one city , however, have no counterparts in tlie 
other and potters often appear to have been inBuenced by purely local fashions. 

VVe have yet to find a Chanhu-daro, for instance, a very' coarse type of pottery (Type B> 
which W'as very common at Mohenjo-daro. Tire vessels in Pis. XXVI, 73, a and XXIX, 36, a 

pi. UiVII. , . . , n ^ c 

**Wateliii, Excavatims at Kish, vol. IV, pis. I, XVl, 6 ; Langdon, joum. Roy, As. Stic., I 93 ®f 

1 UK 

^ *1triangular incisions on some stands frotti Tell Asmar do not pierce the mttery and weret 

perhaps, intended to hold inlaySi Frankfort, OrieHf. ImU Comm^nic^itQns, Chicago^ No. lo, 

pL 11 12, 13. 

These can be clearly see 
Mem. Del ew Pers^* ts. 

**Quibell. Hrtfrafeotfc^H, 

Pr^Jjistoire Qricwfale^ IT p, 285^ 

Heizfcld, Sain^ma V., pp. 37-39: p'- 


a in No. Jit which measures 3,8 ins- actiMS, 

Vlll, pp. Bo, 137; XX, p. 114. 

; I, pi. XXXV, 4. For otter Egyptian examples see Dc Morgan. La 
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bear some resemblance to it, although they are far superior in workmanship Both these 
vessels come from the top of Mound I. the last area of the city to ^^upied by people ^ 
the Harappa Culture. Again the tall conical cups shown in Pl.XXIX, 5-it cannot be 
paralleled at Mohenjo-daro, where another type of vessel took its place, 

Type A (Pk XXV, r-42, XXVJJ, 56, XXVHJ, 31, XXXVIU, iz-zi, aj, 25) 

Few of these pottery food-stands have been found intact, the diin-stemmed vari^y with 
a broad base being especially subject to damage. We have found more dish« and bowls 
belonging to these food-stands than the stems and bases that supported them, tor the 
reason that the former could be put to other uses, whereas the latter on separation tome 
worthless. The dish illustrated in Pi, XXVII, 36 is a case in point, for after it had become 
parted from its stand, its base was ground down smooth and it was ^t to other purposes, 
The tall stands were exccprionally weak at die junction of dish and stem, For these two 
parts had to be made separately and then luted together with clay. Various attemp^ were 
made, such as roughening the surfaces to be joined to strengthen this weak spot but not 

always with satisfactory results.** ,, , r . j r u 11 

This type of utensil was probably used to hold special foods, fruits, and so forth, like 

its modern counterpart. On the other hand it may have been used in marketing, for vesMls 
of exactly similar form are carried about on the head in Bali at the Present time, for whi^ 
see the photograph in Pi. XCIII, 31- The hollow base of the stand fits tlte crown of the 

head very comfortably. 

The stands from Chanhu-daro fall naturally into two groups: 

(a) Tall stands with slender stems as in Pis.XXV, i, 3,7,9,10,13-16,19, at, 12,26, 
27, XXVII, 36. 

(bj) Stands of squat form as in PL XXV, 2,4^, 8,11,12,17,18,20,23'25,29. 

The latter type, being the more substantial, is the one most frequently found complete. 
Tall Stand A carefully polished red slip, light or dark in colour, covers the tall stands 
Cor parts of them) illustrated in Pis. XXV, i, 10,19,21,27. XXVll, 36, while a red pigment 
is spread rather more roughly over the surfaces of Nos, 3* y, 15 in PL and oF No. 3 1 m 
PI 5 tXVIII. The dishes shown in Pl. XXV, 9,16 are of grey ware, the first being coated with 
a polished black slip and the second with one of verj^ dark grey. A creamcoloured wash 
improves the appearance of No. 26 in PLXXV. but No. 22 in the same plate has no 

^Various differences can be obsen-ed in tbe stems of the taller stands. No. 19 in Pl. XXV 
seems to have been severely plain, but Nos. 15,16, 21,27 have their upper portions 


It is unusual to find traces of painung on these tall stands, apart from the coloured 
slips and washes already described. No, 15 in PLXXV is ornamented with black lines, 
while No. 14 has the inside of its rim decorated with three equidistant groups of multiple 

loop^ in black. 


** For aji fexample of such rougheningi ph LXVII^ T4. 
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The shapes of the dishes themselves vary considerably* The howl-like forms in 
PkXXV.9,14,26, XXVHL31 could have held but little and may have been used for 
incense. Tlie carination of No, 9 suggests that it may once have had a cover. 

S^iiat Stands. These are Enished in various ways. Most of them are covered with a 
red slip, which is sometimes highly polished. Others are cream-coloured and two CRh XXV, 
8,20) are without a slip at all. The exceptionally fine specimen in Pi. XXV, 23 is coloured 
red n ijKirlp and partly so within and thin black lines further ornament its foot. No. 18 in 
Pi. XXV is of grey ware showing horizontal polish markings. No. 20 is quite plain except 
for a red circular band inside the dish and red lines round its rim and the edge of its base. 

Incised patterns appear on what are left of the dishes that surmount the stands in 
Pi. XXV, 11,16.17. The designs on Nos. 11,16 take the form of a series of radiating lines 
cut jerkily with some sharp point and producing a notched effect very much like that on a 
similar dish in P 1 ,XXX\^ 1 II, 18. No. 17 in Pi. XXV is decorated inside with a spiral line 
made up of semi*circular markings. Mention has already been made in the preceding section 
on " Incised Wares ” of the patterns that are so frequently found on these food sland dishes. 

More decoration appears on the squat food-stands than on the tall variety. The outside 
of No. 5 in PI. XXV is ornamented with the sun-motif illustrated in PL XXXIII, 15. This 
is painted in black and contrasts w'ell with the red slip covering the dish. No. 25 in die 
same plate has a light red slip which is embellished with grouped lines in black and a narrow 
band of leaf-like motifs. No. 29 is decorated on the outside with roughly executed lines, 
loops, and ladder patterns, carried out in black on a red slip. The sherds seen in Pk. 
XXX, !2, XXXIII. 7,15, XXXIV, 7. all painted in black on red, are portions of food-stands, 

probably of the squat type. 1 » l- 

The model stand No. 24 in PI. XXV is hand made and from its rough workmanship 

was apparently made by a child. 

Type B fPls. XXVI, 73,0, XXIX, 36, aj 

The late, degraded form of this type, so common at Mohenjodaro*" is unknoi^at 
Chanhu-daro. The two specimens illustrated here come from the summit of Moimd 1 . They 

are omamented with scored spiral lines and can DrJy just stand on tlieir narrow bases. 

Type C (Pk XXViil. 42, XXlX. r 6,25-36) 

This type of cup with its tliick walls and base was far more common at Mohenjo-daio. 
No 16 in Pl^IX is thinner than most specimens, especially in its lower part. It is coated 
with a brown-coloured wash which extends well dmvn inside it. No. 32 is uncommon 
on account of its red slip, cream being the colour most often met with on these vessels. 

Type D (PI. XXVI, 59) 

No 59 in PI. XXVI resembles verv closely those found at Mohenjodaro except Aat 
it lacks a beading round the base. It has a ring base and has been washed over with a 

light ted paint. 

« F. E.M,.pl.LX, 1417- 
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TypeDAiPlXWIlsz) 

The single example of this type is coated with a light red slip on the upper part only 
Jars of this shape were also rare at Mohenjo-daro. 

Type E (Pk XXV/, 6 $, 68, XXVUl, 1,10,11,^7.45. 4) 

The shelf at the junction of nech and shoulder is characteristic of this type of pottery, 
otherwise the specimens differ slightly in form* The moulded foot of No. 68 in Pi, XXVI 
marks a new departure from the plain bases of these rather uninteresting vessels. The 
same shelf formation appears in the storage jars illustrated in Pl. XXIV, 3,4,6,7. 

TypeEA(P/.XXV//E3J 

This jar resembles tire preceding type closely, except that the shelf is missing, The 
jar we show is extremely well made and Is ornamented with thin, black lines on a light 
red slip. 

Type F (Pk. XXVII, 61, 66,67, XXVIII, j 3) 

The main features of this type are the heading at the junction of neck and shoulder 
and the differendy coloured upper and lower portions. All the jars illustrated are painted 
red above and, with the exception of No. 62, cream below. The red slip on No. 67 still hears 
traces of its original polish, 

Type G (Pk XXV/, 88-91, XXVIII, 4, 6 , 19,21. 24.29.3^.4^. 5°, S 3 . S 4 . XXIX, 1-3] 

Jars belonging to this type are full-bodied, with wide mouths and substantial flat bases. 
The two jars in Pis. XX\^III, 50 and XXIX, 3 are grey in colour, the last bearing traces of a 
black slip. Nos. 4 and 6 in Pl, XXVIII are decorated tvith incised spiral lines. Vessels of 
this shape must have had a great many uses and were probably turned out in large 
quantities* 

Type H (PL XXVIII, /5-17,20, 26,27, 30,51,52/ 

These vessels in general resemble Type C but arc squatter in form. The smaller 
are fount! in such numbers that it seems likely they were stocked by shop-keepers who 
used them as containers for small purchases of cooking oil, etc. They are always of rough 
workmanship and usually liave no slip. Their flat bases nearly always show the marks of 
the string that was used to sever them from the wheel. 

Type ifP/.XXVn, 89,90) 

These little jars with their flared mouths and curious bases are rare. No* 89 which is 
without a slip has two holes in its rim and is one of the "Suspended Vessels" already 
described. No. 90 is decorated vrith black lines on a dark red slip and die usual Hared lip 
is missing.*® 

” I have not been able to oiarnine this jar again but I suspect that its rim had been biokeii and tbe 
rough edges then rubbed smooths 
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Type J (Ph. XXVll 69. 70, 74 -S 7 - 9h 9^. ^OCVIU, 9, XXXJiL 4»XXXVIL 6, XXXIX, 
22, z6, 27J 

Many of these small, narrow-mouthed jars arc ornamented with simple black or red 
lines. They differ considerably in shape. 

No. 69 is hand-made and has four small openings instead of one. Nos. 73 and 92 are 
also illustrated in photograph in Pl.XXXIX, 22,26. The 6rst is a beautiful little vessel 
decorated in black on a cream-coloured slip and the latter is a hand-made jar of grey paste, 
the surface of which shows vertical polish marks. Its carinated top is pierced with two 
small holes by which it was suspended. 

No. 9 in Ph XX\'III comes under thb tj^pe letter owing to its narrow mouth, though 
it is hard to say whether our restoration of its rim and neck is a correct one. No, 4 in 
PI. XXXill is a rim of one of these small mouthed vessels whose aperture is only 0.24 inch. 
It is quaintly ornamented with four Qshes. A similar top is shown in PLXXXVIl,6. The 
motif here may represent a five-petalled Bower or the jar painter may have likened its 
concave top to one of the CoKrolvnlflcea and added the dark markings to heighten the 
resemblance. These two last pieces are painted in black on a polished red slip. 

The hand-made vessel No. 79 in Pi. XXVll is probably a model cage. It bears a lattice 
pattern in red painted on die natural surface of the pottery and the only opening is a small 
hole, 0.55 inch in diameter, on one side of the knob on the top. No. 27 in Pi. XXXIX is a 
photograph of an almost identical article. This last is 3.2 inches high (about half-an-Inch 
higher than the first specimen) and is also hand-made. Its ornamentation is similar to 
the first except that a cream slip has been used,'* 

Vety similar cages have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro,*“ and a specimen containmg 
the model of a bird is known from the same site.'^ The Chanhu-daro objects may, therefore, 
be only models of bird-cages. On the other hand, the apertures in their tops are just wide 
enough to admit an insect about the si^e of a cricket, and they may have been used to 
accommodate this musical creature. 

The ordinary' narrow-moudred jars appear to have been mostly used for eye-paints. 
Some contained a black powder which, on analysis, proved to be some kind of soot." 

Typc/AfPl,XXVZL7i'73J 

This sub-type with its bulbous, almost carinated body and deeply recessed mouth 
rare. No. 71 is roughly ornamented with wavy lines carried out in red on a pink slip, 
red wash covers No. 72 and No. 73 is crudely painted in black on a cream-coloured slip. 

Types K and KA 

No examples of these rare types have, as yet, come to light at Chanhu-daro. 

Certain cracks in the cage suggest that it was made on the coil sysiem. 

"M.I.C.pl. LXXXIV, t,i. 

“F, E.M., pl.LXXXl. 6. 

See Chap, XV. 


.a < 
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TyfeL(PlXXVn,6i} 

Possibly thb squat carinateJ vessel may belong to this type, but it is difficult to 
classify owing to its missing upper portion. The jar is W'ell made and is decorated with 
dark red bands on a light red slip. 

Type LA (Pi. XXIX, 38-40.43. a) 

TTiese curiously formed vessels with narrow mouths and bases are well represented 
at Chanhu-daro. The first three are coated with a red and the last with a cream slip. Their 
narrow apertures indicate that they w'ere made to contain liquids and their bases are too 
unstable for them to have held anything safely without the support of a stand. 

Type M (PI XXV, 30,50,57) 

Bowls set on a short foot, either solid or hollow, were fairly common at Mohenjo*daio, 
but do not appear to have been popular with the Chanhu-daro inhabitants, "l^e 
made example No, 30 has no slip and is possibly the work of a child. No. 50 is roughly 
finished and also has no slip on the outside. Inside it is coated with red, and a ladder pattern 
in dark red decorates the top of its rim. The upper portion of the fine bo\vl No, p is 
unfortunately missing. It had been washed over widi a cream-coloured dip and bears 
inside an incised pattern of lunar-shaped markings arranged in concentric circles. Incised 
work of this kind is usually confined to Type A wares, 

Type AM (Pis. XXV, 43-49,51-53, XXVJII, 59, ^5) 

These vessels generally have hollow feet, but unlike Type M their upper parts^e taller 
and resemble jars rather than bowls- moreover, they vary considerably in shape. This t>'pe 
was common at Mohenjo-daro. 

Nos. 43,46,4S, and 53 in PL XXV are decorated with red bands, either on a cream 
slip or on the natural surface of the pottery. The last-named is hand-made. No. 59 in 
Pi. XXVIII has lost its foot, but there appears to be no doubt that it belongs to this ty^pe. 
It is roughly painted with intermixed black and red lines laid directly on the surface of 
the pottery. 

Type N 

A rare jar from Mohenjo-daro has the lower part of its body strongly incurved to enable 
it to sit securely on a stand ” No duplicate of this type has yet appeared at Chanhu-daro, 
though, as Pi. XXIV shows, incurved bases do occur on some of the storage jars. 


Types P and Q 

These types are not represented at Chanhu-daro. 


•* M. I. C.,pl.LXXXI, 3i. 
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Type R (Pis. XXIX, 4^1 44 * 4 ^» XXXJX, 24) 

The examples found of this graceful and distinctive type ate not so well finished as 
those from Mohenjondaro. At that city they were sometimes painted in polychrome and also 
copied in silver and copper. There is reason to believe that I'essels of this type were used for 
ritual purposes.” 

Type S 

This type is unknown at Chanhu'daro* 

Type SA (Pis. XXVI, 69, 70, XXVIII. 2z) 

A very uncommon type. The three specimens we sliow have their lower portions 
extensively trimmed and are co\efed ivith cream-coloured slips. 

Type SB (PI. XXVI, 72J 

As this jar has lost its rim there is a little uncertainty whether it shoidd^ be included 
under this type letter or not. It had et'idently been used as a water-jar,^For it is coated first 
with a red and then with a brown slip, evidently to make it water-tight.** 


Type U (PI. XXVir, 1-6.22,24, i?) 

These shallow dishes, all of rough workmanship, and, with one exception, without 
slips, are very similar to many from Mohenjo-daro- No, z% is wheel-made, espite its sm 
size, and No. 24 is coloured red inside and out; its interior is also ornamented with thm, 

black lines. 


Type UA (Pis. XXVI, 60,62-^4, XXVW, r 3-19,23, XXVIII, 7,8,38,40,41,43, 44 * 47 * S^* 
57,68, 69, XXXIX, 25J 

A number of cup greater in height than in diameter are included under this type 

letter. They are of various shapes and sizes. , i 1 i- 

Nos. 15, 17 in PI. XXVII and Nos. 39^41 in Pi. XXVIII are hand made. A r^ slip 
covers the mx>cups in Pis. XXVI, 63 and XXVIII. 4:^- Those illustrated in Pis. XXVI 62, 
XXVll, 19, and XXVIII, 39, 44^ 5^* 57 * 69 a": all roughly ornamented with red lines 
applied to the natural surface of the pottery. No. 43 Is an exception, for it is coated with a 

crcai^was^ in PL XXVIII is only 2.1 inches high and bears a rough decoration of 

irregular black lines on a light red ground. , .. „ „ , , 

The two small vessels in Pi. XXVI, 60 and Pi. XXVII, 23 were ortgmally taller but 
their broken tops had been rubbed doxvn smooth and in the case of the first even carefully 

Tlie cup in PI. XXXIX, 25 measures 2.8 inches high. Its lower third is cream-coloured 
and the upper two-thirds red and ornamented with three black lines. A minute jar was 
found fixed in this cup to serve as a stoppr. 


•* This same brown coating is found on some of the storage jais. 


F. E. M ., p. 117. 


So 
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TypeUB(PlXXVll34>3s) 

These cups with their straight, sloping sides are represented by one from Mohenjo* 
daro, but this had rather a wider base/* Neither of the two vessels illustrated has a slip> and 
No> 3 ^ is more carefully finished than No. 34, 

Type V (Pis. XXlll, 2, XXVUt 7-12, ao, 2j, 25, z6, 28-32,38-51, ^4-61, ^3-65, XXVJII, 32, 
48,6o> 64, 67) 

Many of these howls, of various sizes and shapes, will have to be sub-divided later when 
fresh material is available. Some are of better finish inside than out and pared exterior 
surfaces are very cominon. 

No. S in PL XXVII has a red spot in the middle of its base and red transverse lines in 
groups ornament its rim. No. 16 has an inside decoration of concentric circles in light red. 
The curious bowl showm in PL XXVII, 39 is covered with a pink-coloured slip inside and 
out. Croups of looped lines in dark red decorate the flat rim and wa\y lines in the same 
colour are painted round the outside. No. 41 has its fiat rim decorated in much the same 
way, A ladder pattern in red is just distinguishable on the edge of No. 44. 

Tlie large bowl No. 46 is very smoothly finished inside and is undecorated save for 
five cord lines round its outside. No. 50 bears purplish-black lines on a pink slip, and the 
upper portion of No. 51 is pink and the lower cream-coloured. 

A red wash that has dripped in places covers the rim and neck of No, 58, the rest 
of this vessel being cream-coloured, Solar motifs and thick and thin borders in black paint 
on a light ted slip are a feature of the decoration of the little bowl No. 59, which is also 
shown in colour in PL XXIII, 2. The rim of No, 61 is missing; its body is ornamented with 
dark red lines on a light red ground. 

A red slip is used on Nos. 31,65, in PLXXVI! and also on No. 32 in PL XXVIII. 
A brown slip covers No. 32 in PL XXVIL Nos. 25 in PL XXVII and 48 in Pi. XXVIU are 
both of grey ware, the former ha^ung a black slip on the inner and a dark grey one on 
the outer side. 

Nos. 21, 28, 29, 48,49, 55 in PL XXVII are all hand-made. 

Type W (PI. XXVII, 36,37) 

No. 36 has been included here because, although originally the top of a food-stand, it 
was later used as a platter. Its ragged base had been carefully rubbed down flat to serve 
as a foot, though a most inadequate one. A light red slip covers this dish inside and out. 

No. 37, a platter with a wide base, is roughly finished on the outside; inside it is excep¬ 
tionally smooth and coated with a red wash. 

Type X fPrs,XXm,4, XXVI, 12-55. XXVm,66. XXIX, 49-53,57-62,69-73, XXXVII, 47, 
XXXIX, is) 

A considerable number of jar-covers in perfect condition were found; their substantial 
make prevented them from being easily broken. The most common form is the simple lid 


*• F, E. Al., pi. LVI, 52. 
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shown m Pis. XXVI, 36,37,40,43, XXVIII, 66, XXIX, 59-61,70,71. TEese arc all hantT 
made and but few are covered with a slip. No, 66 in P 1 .XXVI 11 differs from the others 
in having a red wash on its upper surface and also a small slanting hole on each side of the 
projection that serves as a handle, 

A peculiarity of many of these covers is the presence of a shallow hole on the top of 
the knob-handle (Pl- XXIX, 58,59,61). A possible explanation for it is that it once held a 
small twig for steadying the cover while it was being fashioned. 

Ihe notched edge of the lid in PI. XXIX, 57 is also strange, but would allow of a certain 
amount of air to enter the jar it covered. No. 70 in the same plate has a converging hole 
on each side of the handle, possibly for the same reason. 

Decorated jar-covers of this period are rare, a fact that makes No. 4 in Pl. XXIII (see 
also Pl. XXXVII, 47) of especial interest. This lid, which once had a knob, measures 7.7 
inches in diameter and is finely painted with a circle and leaf motif in black on a highly 
polished red slip. The jar to which tliis cover originally belonged was probably equally 
beautiful. 

Nos. 64-66 in Pl. XXIX are made of shell and will be referred to again further on 
in this book. 

The bowl-like type of lid with knob handle inside CPI-XXVI, 12*34) ^ much more 
common than at Mohenjo-daro, In most cases the handles are below the rims, which make 
them difiBcult to grasp, Beyond the very occasional use of a red W'ash or slip this type of 
jar-lid is never ornamented. I have mentioned elsewhere that jar-covers of this tj'pe occur 
in Baluchistan, Sumer, Palestine, and even the south of Italy.” Practically all these bowl¬ 
shaped specimens have a better finish on the inside than on the outside, for the reason 
that little of the latter could be seen when the jar was in position. 

The exceptionally large lid. No. 12 in Pl. XXVI, comes from the summit of Mound I 
and was probably made to fit a storage jar. The top of its handle bears a spot of red 
paint, evidently a distinguishing mark. Nos. 32,41, 55 Pl. XXVI are painted ted inside 
and out. while Nos. 49,51,53 are decorated with that colour on die outside only. No. 39 
is hand-made and its upper surface is ornamented with concentric circles in red. The lids 
in Pis. XXVI, 29, 33,48 and XXIX, 71 are made of a coarse grey paste. 

A very' unusual lid, or rather stopper, with a Banged top is shown in Pl. XXVI, 54. 
A small hole pierces its shank, by which it ivas once tied to the vessel it fitted. No. 69 in 
Pl.XXIX (see also Pl.XCLg) has been treated in the same way. These two objects may 
have belonged to water-skins. 

No. 57 in Pl. XXVI closely resembles mo lids found at Mohenjo-daro, except that it 
a longer shank ” The stoppers pictured in PL XXIX, 49-52 are of an entirely new shape. 
They are all hand-made, very regular in form, but with rather rough surfaces. Nos. 53,62, 
73 in the same plate may be either plumb-bobs or jar-stoppers, probably the latter. Each 
one is band-made, ruddled, and perforated for a cord. The base of No. 71 is square in form, 
measuring 1.2 inches each way. 

A small jar used as a stopper can be seen in Pl. XXXIX, 25. 


»»F. E. M., p. 104. 


“Af.i.C..pLLXXXl!,5i.SS- 
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TyfeY (PlXXVl,6i,67,67,a) 

This type of vessel was rare at Mohenjo-daro; at Chanhu’daio only three sherds were 
found whf^ could be identified with it It is characterised by its broad, flat base and 
horizontally fluted sides/* 

rypeZ(Pl.XXVl 72) 

It is uncertain whether the tall jar with missing neck and rim in Pi. XXVI, 72 belongs 
to this type or should come under the heading SB, where it has been mentioned. 

Type AA 

This type has not been found at Chanhu-daro. 

TyfeAC(Pl.XXV,S4>5S*5S, 59 ) 

Handled cups of this type were plentiful at Mohenjo^laro, Its ear-like handle is always 
perforated. Nos. 54,58,59 are hand-made, the last two being without the usual cream slip. 
No. 9 in Pi. XXVII is almost certainly one of these cups that has lost its handle. 

Vessels like these were probably used to ladle out water from a large jar to which they 
may have been tied to prevent loss. 

Type AD (PI XXV 1,74^87) 

These squat, open-mouthed jars, greater in diameter than in height, are also plentiful 
at MohenjcKlaro. Some are quite presentable in appearance, others are very roughly made. 
A cream-coloured slip is the usual finish. Nos. 79 and 82, however, are coloured red, the 
latter being further ornamented with a hatched border and lines in black paint. No. 83 is of 
grey clay coated with a darker slip of the same colour. 

Type AEfPlXXVJ, 4 -rrj 

Jar Stands in several new' varieties have come to light at Chanhu-daro. No, 6, which 
comes from the summit of Mound I, has a very unusual carinated base. The curious form 
in Pi. XXVI, 7 also comes from Mound I and is similar to one unearthed at Mohenjodaro.*" 
No, 10 is entirely new and appears to be a copy in clay of a ring of rope or straw, the 
simplest form of jar-stand. 

None of the examples showm are ornamented; painted or incised stands of this period 
ale very lare.^^ The reversibility of these stands should be noted, and Nos. 8 and 11 were 
evidently made to seat jars of various sizm. 

Type AF fPis. XXVI, x-3, XXVIfI, 61-63) 

It has not yet been settled what purpose these perforated vessels served, but Sir Aurel 
Stein’s suggestion that they may have been braziers at present holds the field." Some 

» M. L C., pi. LXXXUI, I, a; F, E M., pi. LIU, ai. 

F. E. M., pi LlII, 53- F. E. M., p. 185, ** Mem. Arch. Surv. IndL, No. 43, pp. 64, 130, 
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features of their workmanship»however, still need explanation; for example, the signihcance 
of the largp hole punched in the base of nearly every specimen.*' These objects have 
recendy been compared to the ritual vessels that are used by devotees in Madras at the 
present day for burning camphor,** The suggestion to my mind is quite plausible, but for 
camphor we should perhaps substitute incense. 

This type of vessel is always wheel-made and rarely covered with a slip. The sides ate 
pierced irregularly with a number of small holes, made with a stick pushed through from 
the outside. A larger hole, as already said, is almost invariably present in the centre of 
the base. 

Plate XXVl. No. 1: 4.53 inches high. Upper portion missing. Holes irregularly 
placed and averaging 0,3 inch in diameter. 

No. z’ z.i inches high. Holes 0.07 inch in diameter. Six holes in base of same size as 
those in sides. 

No. 3; 2.43 inches high. Hole in base 0.3 inch in diameter. Other holes average o.i 
inch in diameter. Dark red line painted round rim. , 

Plate XXUni. No. 61: 1.3 inches high. Roughly made, perhaps by a child. One 
small hole in centre of base and others of the same size distributed irregularly round the sides. 

No, 62: 1,84inches high. Hole in centre of base 0.1 inch in diameter. Holes in sides 
averaged 0.06 inch wide and have their rough edges inside more or less smoodted. 

No. 63: 1.23 inches high. Minute holes in sides and base. Evidently a model for a 
great part of its interior is solid. 

Types AG, AH 

These two types are at present unknown at Chanbu-daro. 

Type Ai (Pl.XXlV^s) 

Only one example of this globular type of vessel has been found and this has been 
included among the storage jars on account of its large size. It has no slip hut is otherwise 
well made. 

Type A/ (Pi. XXVm, 12,35,55) 

The height of this type of jar seldom exceeds its width. It is distinctly rare, though 
a variation of it (Type E) is much more common. The second jar illustrated is without a 
slip. The lower portions and bases of all three have been pared. Vessels of this type from 
Mohenjo-daro are sometimes ornamented. 

Group AK (Pk XXV, 24,30, XXVl, 60,63, XXVll, 13-19,75,76,82,84-88. XXVm.2j, 
4 $> 5^58, 60-69J 

Excluding low vessels, such as dishes and tlie like, there have been found in the cities 
of the Harappa Culture numbers of jars under two inches in height. Owing to their varied 

‘“ This, I take it, vs-as (o support the vessel an a rod. If so. these jars may have been used as 
tondtes. The miniature ones could have been used by children in play. 

“ Aiyappan, ” Pottery BiazieTs of MobenjtMlaio," Man, 1939, sect. 65- 
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forms some of these have been described under other headings^ they evidently served as 
containers for eye-paints, scented fats, and cosmetics of various kinds. Many of them are 
gaily ornament^ with painted lines, sometimes carefully drawn but more often tagged 
and uneven.” The plainer specimens are usually roughly made, hut so regular are some of 
them in size and make that it is suspected that they were expressly fashioned to hold a 
fixed quantity of liquid. No, 84 in PL XXVII, of very small capacity', has two holes in its 
rim by which it could be suspended, Only three examples have red slips (Pis, XXVI, 
XXVII, 18, XXVIII, 65), the second of these having a dark red line round its rim as well. 
Roughly painted lines In red, applied to the natural surface of the pottery, ornament 
Nos. 56, 57,64, 69, in Pi. XXVIII. 

A dark brown slip covers the little vessel in Pi. XXVII, 86. This piece is evidently a 
model of a storage jai; similar miniature replicas of storage vessels have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro.** 

It is doubtful whedier Nos. 13 and 16 in Pi. XXVII should be included in this group, 
for their tops had been accidently broken and then rubbed dotvn smooth. 

Type AL (PL XXV, 56,60, XXXIX, 20,21J 

Feeding cups of this kind are common also at Mohenjo-daro. No, 56 in PL XXV is 
coated with a dark brown wash superimposed on a red one, a process w^hich made it milk- 
tight and also helped to keep it clean. Its spout is missing, the hole at the fracture here is 
0.1 inch in diameter. No, 60 is also illustrated in PI. XXXIX, 20. It Is somewhat roughly 
made and the narrow hole through its spout (o.09 inch} is just big enough to allow thick 
milk to flow through. The spout of No. u in PI.XXXIX is missing. 'Oiis last little cup 
measures 3 inches in length and is exceptionally well made, with thin walls and a polished 
red slip inside and out. 

Type AM (PL XXVI, 56, XXXIX, 17) 

Partitioned tray's of this kind arc uncommon. Five examples have appeared at Mohenjo- 
daro*’' but one only at Chanhu-daro, The specimen we illustrate is hand-made and has two 
compartments. It is without a slip, but its interior lias been so carefully smoothed over with 
the fingers that an almost polished surface has thereby been produced. The flat base of this 
article, which most likely was used for condiments, shows that it w'as either shaped or laid to 
dry upon a bed of sand. 

Types AN, AO, AP 

These three types are not represented at Chanhu-daro. 

Type AQ (PL XXVllI, 49, XXXJX, 23) 

This beautifully made and finished jar, which is shovm in photograph in Pi. XXXIX, 
23 and again in colour in PL XX 1 II, 6 , is of a rare tj’pe. An unpainted vessel, originally of 

This decoration appears in some cases to have been done when the vessel was on the wheel. 

*• F. E, M., p. 109. 

** F, E. M., pi. LXVI, !i, 15, a 1,27,34, 
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the same form, is knoivn from Mohenjo-daro.** The various motifs which appear on the 
present specimen are in black on a highly polished light red slip- In the upper register of 
this jar the motifs diEcr on opposite sides, as can be seen by comparing the drawing vi^ith 
the photograph. 

TypeAR 

Not yet known at Chanhu-daro. 

Type AS (Ph. XXIV, 1-9, XKIX, 37, 43 - XXXV, t^4) 

A considerable number of storage jars was unearthed. These ranged tn height from 
16 inches to over 3 feet-** Some of them were found serving as cess pits, others supported 
drains. 

Nos. I and 3 in PI. XXIV are shapes that are well knovm at MohenjoJaio,” No. 2 is 
a large pan which is shown in situ in Pi. XViCa). Its base inside bore an incised pattern 
that was much like that on a fragment of a pan seen in P1.XXXVIII,9. The deep groove 
round the neck of No. 4, which is again illustrated in PL XVIlCg)> was perhaps provide to 
hold a cord to tie down a lid or doth cover. T*his jar contained a skull, a large shell, and 
some metal objects CPL LXIX, i i-i 5), and its discovery is described in p. 25." 

The cordoned jar, No. 5, is a new variety and had been pressed into service to support 
the brick drain showm in XVII(a). Its well finished surface is coated \vith a cream-coloured 
slip, and the ribs are formed of thin strips of clay, which were carefully placed in position 
and then smoothed over with the fingers to effect a close adhesion to the jar. Whether this 
method of strengthening a Jar was an independent invention or borrowed from contemporary 
Sumer, where it was common, is not yet known.” No ribbed jar of this type is known 
from Mobenjo-daio. 

No, 6 in Pi. XXIV (see also Pi. XXXV, 3), Is much like No. 4, e.\cept that the lower 
part of its body has a pronounced inward curve designed to make it rest more securely on 
its stand. No. 7, with its high nodt and fiat base, upon ivbich it stands well, is a most 
unusual jar, 

A photograph of a very graceful jar common at Molienjo-daro, may be seen in 
PL XXXV, 2. This vessel is coaled outside with a brown and inside with a slip, a very 
rare procedure. No. 9 in PL XXIV, of a common form, was discovered lying close to, and 
level with, the large pan CNo. 2) described above. 

A noticeable feature of some of these storage jars is the concave base, formed, it may be, 

** F. E. M.p pi. UCIV, 42. Its origiiial hollow foot is missing, and all Uaces of it have been removed 
by grinding. 

**Two large jais from an esulier excavation are pictured in Majunular, Exphratiom t» Sind, 
pi. XX, 16.28. 

« F. E.M,. pi. LVIII. 4,8. 

A descripiion of the skull will be found in Chapter XVI. 

t* S^'eral ribbed jars have been found in the Kulli mound in Baluchistan. These, it would seem, 
ate contemporary with the Cbanbu'daro vessel; Stein, jVJeiB. Arcli. Surv. Imf., No- 43 - P- 1 ^ 4 - 4 i* 

42. At Nal, cordoned jars were very commotit Hargreaves, Mem, Arch- Sjhv. Ind., No. 35, pi. II Cb, c>. 
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by setting the vessels on a pivoted stand while tbeir surfaces were being finished. The 
final touches have been given to these jars so carefully that it is difficult to decide exactly 
how they were made. Sev'eral large vessels from Mohenji>daro appear to have been built 
up of coiled strips of clay and then completed on a turn-table/* Certainly no paddle was 
ever used on tbeir surfaces. 

All these jars are adequately baked, and the same materials were used in tbeir manu¬ 
facture as for the rest of the pottery. They are frequently deoomted, sometimes with 
elaborate designs, sometimes only with thin lines of black, as in PI, XXXV, 3. The finely 
painted jars in Pl. XXXV, 1,4 are painted in black on rather rough red slips.” Other 
painted jars of this type from Chanhu-daro appear in Mr. Majumdar’s Report,” and many 
of the sherds shown in Pis. XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIV, etc. are portions of jars of the 
storage type. 

A plain red slip is used on Nos. 2, 6, and S in Pl. XXIV and a cream-coloured one on 
Nos. 4,5, and 7. Nos. 1,3, and 9 appear to have had no slip at all. As already mentioned, 
No. 2 in Pl. XXXV is coated with a brown wash, possibly in an attempt to render it 
water-tight. 

Except for the objects found in Pl XXIV, 4 and a bone implement (Pl XC, 23) from 
No. 2 in Pl. XXXV, these jars yielded litde of interest. The three pieces of pottery numbered 
30-32 in Pl XXVIII were found Inside No. 3 in Pl XXIV. The cordoned jar No. 5 con¬ 
tained no less than nine small vessels, eight of which are shown under numbers lo-ry in 
Pl.XXVTIl; the ninth jar of this group was of the same shape as No. 12. Lastly, the 
grey bowl showm in PI. XXVII, 64 came from the inside of No. 9 in Pl XXIV. 

A very unusual variety of storage vessel Is illustrated in Pl XXIX, 37. It measures 
15.5 inches in diameter and 11 inches high and is coated w'ith a cream slip, Tlie projecting 
ledge around it shows that it must have been fitted with a lid, but this was never found. 
This pan is encircled by a double row of ventilation boles, each 0.25' inch in diameter, 
and It may be assumed, therefore, that its original purpose was to hold food. When It was 
found, however, it contained a number of copper and bronze implements and tools, some of 
which are illustrated in Pis. LfCVII, 1-12, LXXlll, 29, LXXIV, 1, LXXVI, 19. 

A smaller pan in PL XXIX, 43 has a ring base and is ornamented with purplish-black 
lines applied on a red-coloured wash. 

From its position high up on tlie summit of Mound I, the storage jar shown in Pl XL, 4 
is thought to belong to the Late Flarappa Period. In shape, especially in regard to its 
incurt'cd lower portion, it is not unlike some of the jars in Pl XXTV, but it differs from them 
in being covered U'ith a thick sand deposit almost up to the neck. This coating has been 
grooved with the fingers to form a rough pattern. 


F. E. M.„ p. 212. Some of the tafge Jhuknr jars appear to liave been made in the ^me 
witness the face of the large sherd in PL XLVllp 15^ 

Tft t and 4 in this plate arc 21.2 and 2K-75 ins. high respectivelyi 
« Explorfltit™ in Sind^ pi XX^ 26,28* 
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NEW TTPES OF POTTERy 

Type AT (PU, XXIX, 5-1 r, XXXIX, 16) 

A strang^looking vessel is the tall conical cup of which examples may be seen in 
PL XXIX, 5-11. At Chanhu-claro this new form largely takes the place of the roughly 
made cups (PI. XXIX, 28) which have appeared in su^ quantities at Mohenjtxlaro* These 
narrow vessels could have held but a minimum of liquid and would have had to be emptied 
before they could be set down again; some of them can hardly stand on their inadequate 
bases. Taking their instability into account and also the fact that Sumerian priests are 
represented as holding libation vessels of much the same shape,’* we may infer that at 
Chanhu^ro this particular type of pottery served a similar religious purpose. 

Most of this pottery is of rough workmanship and heavily pared. Sometimes the 
latter is very carefully done and the facets left by the knife are almost regular, as is seen, 
for example, in the little cup 3.4 inches high in Pi. XXXIX, 16. Very few of these vessek 
have a slip, although No- 7 hr PL XXIX has one of cream. The type has been found at levels 
ranging fmm — 6.6 to + 11.0 feet. 

Type ATA (Pi XXIX, 12*15,17*24) 

This is a slight variation of the preceding type and embraces cups with concave sides, 
a feature especially pronounced in Nos. 23,24. Like those of Type AT these little vessek 
have been heavily trimmed, and in consequence their small flat bases show slightly rounded 
edges. No. 13, which is hand*niade, comes from a level as low as 23.8 feet below datum 
level, A pink-coloured slip cov'ers No. 22, but the remainder arc of little interest apart from 
their shape. 

The pottery vessels described below cannot at present be included under any type 
letter, until we know whether or not their forms are accidental. 

Plate XXVL No. 66, a cup-like vessel, is thin for its size and is without a slip. It can 
barely stand on its very narrow base. No. 71, w'ith its thin flared mouth and narrow neck, 
has a very graceful shape. It is ornamented with broad hands of purplish-black on a light 
red slip.” 

Pkte XXVIJ. No. 33 in this plate is illustrated again in photograph in PL XXXIX, 18. 
It is an oval, hand-made dish with its rim overhanging its interior and suggesting that it 
had been made to hold a liquid. It has no slip but is otherwise of careful work. No. 39, 
with its markedly concave sides, is a curious vessel. Its flat, wide rim bears a decoration of a 
series of loops in dark red, and wavy lines of the same colour encircle its body, which is 
coated with a pink slip. From the style of its decoration this howl could belong to the 
Jhukar Period. It was found at the foot of Mound 11 , but may have rolled down from a 
higher level. 

”C. ZervQs, VArt Mesopotmnie, pi. 83, Vessels oF very similar form in metal, stone, day 
have been found on many Sumerian sites: Ftankfort, Oriental Fiutitttte CoHi»nmtCB(ioHS, Chicago. 
No. 20, p- 7 (6): Woolley, Knyfll Cemetery, pis. 235 C42. 43 >» 251 Ct^. 16). 

’’’f It is possible that this jar may he of Jhukar work. 
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No. 53 is not unlike in shape the vessels of Type Y/* but lacks the deeply grooved 
sides of that tj^pe and, moreover, has a ring base. It is extremely well made and is orna¬ 
mented with four pairs of purplish-black lines on a light red slip. 

The decoration of No. 68 consists of a number of thick and thin lines in puiplish-hlack 
on a smooth red coating. Its tall neck, \vhich may once have possessed a flared lip, is coloured 
a warm black and its high foot is thickly covered with a pink-coloured slip.^ 

Plate XXVIIL The deep, overhanging rim of No. 2, distinguishes it from the vessels 
of Type Aj. Heavy for its size and without a slip the lower portion of this jar is ragged 
and badly trimmed. A thin spiral line decorates the body of No. 14, which somewhat 
resembles Type SA, but nothing quite like this specimen has been found at Mobenjo-daro. 

No. 18 is a very large X'ersion of Type C. ft has a led-colonred slip and its lower portion 
shows considerable trimming. The deep groove round the middle of No. 29 is a most 
unusual feature. This jar is without a slip and its sides below die groove have been 
heavily scraped. No. 34 is a well-made flask which bears very- pronounced string grooving 
on its flat base and should have been included with the Jhukar pottery. 

PAINTED POTTEaY OF THE HAKAPPA PERIOD 

Polychronte Ware 

The fragment of a bowl, illustrated in line in Pi. XXXIII, 6 and in photograph in 
Pi. XXXVI, 2.3, is the only specimen of polychrome ware of this period that has appeared 
at Chanhu-daro. On it is painted the figure of a squirrel, facing to the right 'iviih paws 
held to its mouth and tail carried aloft.*® The body of tlie animal is white \vith the outlines 
and markings in black. Behind it is a roundel, also in black and white, followed by an 
indeflnite object that looks like a tree. Facing the squirrel is a bird with head turned 
backwards and coloured a dark red outlined with black. All these motifs are set on a light 
yellow ground. The lower register shows a row of bright red spots encircled with black on 
a white base. This multi-coloured howl was evidently a valued possession, for attempts 
had been made to repir it. One of the rivet-holes used, o. 1 inch in diameter, may be 
seen on the right hand edge of the sherd in Pi. XXXVI, 23. In its original condition this 
bowl must have been of exceptional excellence for it Is carefully painted, the squirrel, in 
prticular, being a very realistic piece of work. It is worth noting that the pinter has 
avoided using bright tones for an animal whose natural colouring in India is grey and 
black. It is indeed possible that grey was the colour used for the squirrel in the first place, 
and that this, in the course of time, has faded to white. The bird next to the squirrel is 
pihap intended for a pacock, a favourite subject for the decoration of the monochrome 
pttecy, as we shall presently see. 

» F. E.M., pi UII, 21. 

Compare the shap oF this vessel with one of Jhultar date in pi XLT, 38. 

Hiis b the Gist appearance of this animal on painted ptteiy, though models of it in faience have 
appeared at MohenjcKlaroj Af. I. C., pi. XCVI, 7; F. E. M., pi. LXXVIl, 20. 
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Monochrome Wares 

MonoUironie pointing is nearly alvifays carried out in black, or purplish-black, on a 
red slip, and in this respect it does not dilFcr from the monochrome wares of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, Occasionally, a cream-coloured slip is used in place of the red one, or, rarer 
still, the natural surface of the pottery is employed as a ground. The black or purplish- 
coloured paint is a manganiferous haematite, ground down in water, which when applied to 
a non-porons slip, such as a red one, remains slightly in relief and has a matt appearance. 
When painted on a cream slip or on a jar with no slip at all, it is more rapidly absorbed 
and consequently looks tliinner and inclines to dark purple in hue. 

Designs 

No human hgurcs occur on any of the painted wares of the Harappa Period/’ Animals 
and birds, especially the latter, are, however, quite common, but geometrical and floral 
designs are the most frequent and were evidently held in high regard. Tire large storage 
jars are very often cjctensively decorated, practically the whole of a jar being coveted with a 
maze of design, except for the base which normally would be hidden by a stand or by the 
earth in which it was sometimes set. Floral sprays with birds among the branches (Pi- 
XXXVI, 7,9), peacocks amid trees and undergrowth CPI- XXXVi, 14,16}, goats nibbling at 
trees CPI XXXVI, 25), all find a place in die delightful scenes painted on the larger jars. 
Conventionalized plant forms are popular, the pipal tree being the favourite subject CF|' 
XXXVI, 37), but formal geometric patterns are somewhat infrequent, if an exception is 
made in the case of the intersecting circle design CPE. XXlll, 4, 5, XXXVII, 40-42, 47, 48). 
So few painted vessels are without some traces of this pattern that it might well be called 
the hall-mark of the Harappa Culture, 

Simple bands and borders sufEce to decorate the smaller pieces of pottery, so that 
much of the surface is left bare, but great trouble was taken to avoid blank spaces on the 
larger wares. This hcjrrtw iwcht often led a jar-painter to over-elaborate his work (PE- 
XXXlll, 8 XXXV, 4, XXXVI, 14,19), rather than to rely on simple forms and back-grounds. 
On the other hand, this confusion does give an idea of the w'ay the colouring and markings 
of animals in die Indian jungle melt, by a natural process of camouflage, into the sur¬ 
rounding foliage. 

In describing this painted pottery it w'ill be convenient to group tt^ethcr the various 
forms and patterns that decorate it. The animals w'ill, therefore, be dealt with first. 

Ihex. Though this beast is frequently depicted on the Mohenjodaro pottery, it <xcuis 
but once on a sherd from Chanhu-daro, where it is shown in an alert petition against a 
background of trees or bushes CPk XXXVI, 24^> The body of the animal is filled in with 
cross hatching and it appears to stand in an enclosure, if we may so regard the curved line 
that shuts this scene in, Despite the suck-like legs and the unnatural curves of the body this 
ibex still retains a certain amount of realism, in striking contrast to the inanimate objects that 

I exclude a certain type of pottery Found at Harappa which is definitely of a later date than 
that now under survey. 
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&11 in the rest of this border.” Possibly this wild goat was not ver>^ familiar to the jar^pairvters 
of Chanhu-daro, for the dty lies on the eastern side of the Indus and well away from ute 
rodty heights of Baluchistan where this animal still abounds. 

Antelope. Two antelopes, painted in black on a thick red slip, appear on the sherd 
in PL XXXIII, 1, The beasts are very crudely drawm, and the long straight ho^s of one 
of them terminate in mfts, which add to its bizarre appearance. Each animal has a long 
tail ending with a plume and arranged to fill in an empty space. The homes ^ careWly 
hatched, and to avoid monotony, one beast looks to the front and the other has its head 

turned round. > - l l j 

The hind-tjuarters of what may be another antelope may be seen on the right hand 

side of the large sherd in Pi, XXXU, 7, 

Goat This animal was domesticated in very early times in India. It is clearly depicted 
on the two sherds shown in Pis. XXXIII, 5, XXXVI, ij, hut For want of space thj^ast on , 
the first sherd has no forelegs, though the horns and beard are plainly indicated. The sha^ 
of the former rather suggests the markhor, a species which wanders iu largc^ herds m 
Baluchistan and has been repeatedly bred in confinement wdth the domestic goat. 

The head of the animal in PL XXXVI, 25 has a bird-like appearance, perha^ ^use 
the jar-painter intended to draw a peacock, hut then changed his mind and added the body 
and limbs of a goat. The awkward position of the legs seems to confirm this impr^ion. 

Animals arranged eti file seldom appear on the wares of the Harappa Culture, but the 
sherd in Pi XXXVil, 27 provides an interesting example of this disposition which again 
appears on a second fragment from Chanhu-daro.” The style of decoration on these two 
sherds precludes them from being of Indian work and we must look somewhere to the 
west for the source of their manufacture.” This en file arrangement fc«iucndy app^rs 
on Elamite pottery, although in some cases the figures have become so degraded that th^ 
are hardly recognizable as animals.” A geometric motif derived from the same source is 
commonly found on wares from NaL” The same distorted figures of animals are also 
known on two sherds from Mohenjo-daro; ” die pamter of them possibly had no idea 
of their original meaning, 

S^Hirrel. This animal only appears on the polychrome sherd m PL XXXVI, 15, 
already described. 


^ This is a fragment of a medium-sired jar painted in black on a Hghi brown and rather ihm slip. 

“ Capra Fahoneri, Hugel. ,. , , vvvift c 

•* Cfp head of this animal with those of the birds in rL AAAVLp lo. 

“Majumdar, BepMans m Sind, pi. XX, 9- Tlie animaU here are desenbed as stags, which 
these rows of animals, each resembling the 

Baluchistan: Stein, Mem. Arch. Skit. Iwd.. No. 43, pis, XXll IV.IX XXVtll (Mehi. I. I. 7), 
XXIX CMehf. III. 4- i). XXXll (Maur. 1 , a). 

Mhttr Del en Verse, t. XlU, pls- XVlIi, 3^ 5, 

“ HafGfeaves, Arcfi. Sitr?^ tffd.y No. 35 f XVIl^ 57, XV ^ lir 
jM. 1 C., pi. XC, F. E. M., pl* LXVIllr 7- 
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Here. A hare is undoubtedly depicted in Pi. XXXVI, 19, though its ears are 50 merged 
with the background that it was at first difficult to identify. This is the first known appear- 
ance of this animal on pottery of the Harappa Culture, although it is well known on 
certain copper tablets which come from Mohenjo-daio.** It is hard to say whether any 
particular religious significance was attached to the hare in ancient India; many of the 
inhabitants of that country see a hare amongst the markings on the moon.*^ It was 
worshipped as a deity in Egypt and appears in the art of that country as early as predynastic 
times. It was also used as a motif on seals up to the time of the Sixth Dynasty ** and occurs 
among Egyptian hieroglyphs as well as in the Hittite script. 

Serpents. Representations of serpents on the pottery of this period at Chanhu-daro are 
always associated with the conelike objects depicted on the sherds in Pis. XXX, 5, XXXVI, 
14,32., XXXVII, 30,35, 36, the last specimen being a particularly good example.” It is 
impossible to determine the species of snakes as badly drawn as these, but they are 
certainly not cobras, which reptiles sometimes appear on amulets from Mohenjo-daro. 

Fishes. Two pieces of pottery illustrated in PLXXXV^l, i7> ^^ show fishes nibbling 
at water-weeds. Both scenes are too roughly drawTi, however, to show their species; in all 
probability^ they are river rather than sea fish. It has been suggested that these fishes are 
to be considered hooked, but, if so, the lines would surely be taut instead of wavy. In 
PI. XXXIII, 4 four fishes are ananged round the narrow mouth of a kohl-pot, a very uncom¬ 
mon decoration for a jar of this type. The strange animal in Pl. XXXVI, ao may be a 
mud-fish from the shape of its head, and the short che\Ton-like markings that surround 

it may here be an attempt to represent water.” 

Although there are many fish signs in the script, fishes seldom appear on the jjainted 
wares of the Harappa Culture. At Mohenjo-daro one fish appears on a ^lychrome sherd,” 
but on no other piece of pottery. Elsewhere, it is quite a common motif, occurring on the 
wares of Nal and Mehi^iamb in Baluchistan ” the early pottery of Elam,*^ and the early 
painted wares of Samarra.” 

Birds. Birds of many kinds are depicted on the Chanhu-daro pottery CPls- XXXII, 2-9? 
XXXIII, 2, 3,7 . 12. XXXV, I, XXXVI, 1,2, 4. S.8-16,18,22.23). The peacock, a acred 
bird in many parts of India tculay, was the favourite subject and is easily rect^isable by 


" M. 2 , C., pi. CXVII, 5,6. A faience model of this animal is also shown in F. E. M., pl LXXIV, 
10. At Harappa it appears on a small paste seal A^m. Rep. Arch. Swrv. Ind., PP' 5 * 

Crooke, Folklore of Northern India, 11 , p. 50. 

** Petue, Baitows mid Scarahs, p. 1. , , , ^ f 1. ■ j x,f r z' 

Serpents associated with the same objects occur on a sheid from Mohenjo-daro: M.l.tj., 

^ •* Cf. ^th the fish shown in Stein, Mem. Arch. Snn?. fnd,. No. 43, pl XXIX CMehi. Ill, I, 5)- 


»»F. E, jVf., p. 2IQ, pl. LXX, ID. . , , T 1 "lt 

•* Hargreaves, JiletH- Arch. Surv, litd,. No. 3S1 pl Stein, JVifint. Arcli, mfv. .,10, 43 ' 

pis. XXI, XXIX. V ^ 

Diil. en Perse, t, Xlll Ci 17. « 74 - i 75 X U 9 . “J- 
"* Henfeld, Santarw V, Bgs, 5-7, etc. 
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its crest and spreading tail (Pk XXXU, 3,4, XXXIlRa, 12, XXXV, i, XXXVI, 4, 

22), Birds identical in shape with these are sometimes shown witliout a crest, the omission 

being perhaps due to humed work CPh XXXII, 2,41 9 ^' 

The jjcculiar exaggeration of the crests of the birds in Pis. XXXII, 3 j XXXIII, 2,12, 
XXXV, 1 shows an exuberant imagination. A plant-form actually takes the place of the 
crest in Pi, XXXIII, 2, while the two are combined in Ph XXXIII, 12.** This close associa¬ 
tion of a plant-form with this bird is of special interest, for peacocks are dehnitely connected, 
in some parts of India, with earth worship or with an earth goddess; diey figure, for 
instance, in the great earth festival held by the Khonds of Southern India. The solar 
emblems surmotmting the tall crest of the iteacock in PI. XXXIII. t2 are also of particular 
importance. Here there certainly seems to be an association with the sun as well as w'ith 
the earth, the latter being represented by the two lea^'cs on ei titer side. 

The little scene in Pi. XXXII, 3 possibly depicts tire ^me bird standing over a nest. 
The head of a young one appears just above the edge of h and the parent bird either k 
airanging the home or has brought food to the fledgling. The parent bird, it will be noted, 

has a crest similar to that of the peacock in PL XXXIII, 2. 

The peacock docs not figure elsew'here on ancient pottery, probably becaure it is a 
native of India-”* in very early days it was possibly unknown to other countries."" 

The bird in PL XXXII, 6 (see also PL XXXVI, 1) is possibly confined in a cage or 
trap,"" but so much is missing from this scene tliat its interpretation is dilHcuIt. A model 
pott^ cage and bird from iMohenjtMlaro proves that birds were kept in cages by the 

people of &at city.”"' tr t 1 -n. ■ 

It is difficult to say to what species the two birds in PL XXXII, 7 belong. Their strong 

legs and outstretched wings suggest that like the ostrich they represent a kind more 
accustomed to running than to Eying. A water-hen was perhaps in the mind of the painty 
of P], XXXIII, 3. Aldiough the curious attitude is rather that of a bittern, the tail is 
against any such identification unless this part is a separate motif that became mixed up with 
the bird. No. 7 in the same plate may be the common coot,‘“ large flocks of which are 
found in Sindh, especially near the lakes. 

ljuects. The figure in Pi. XXXVI, 16 is obviously an insect; the curved leg or filament 
on each side of the body strongly suggests a water boatman. The objects surrounding it also 
look to me to be virater-plants. 

•'Compare pi.XXXIII, a with another sherd from Chimhu-daio: Majumdar, Exphratians in 

Hopkins, ReJfgiOiu of pp. 528* 536* i ■ l 

Ttis will be readily understood by tho^ who have seen a peacock m erect plumage m the 

®^wUough stiU found in Sindh, the bird is thought by some to have been introduced there by 

^w'al have to be amended if the bird painted on a bowl from one of (he Khurab burials in 
S, E> Peiria be accepted as a peacock: Stein, Afchaeotagical Recottnoiisances, pL XXXIV, 5. 
iM It is not unlike a bul-bul in appearance. 

F. E. M., pi. LXXXl, 6. 

Fultcs Atra, Unii. 
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Ttees and PJants. A paimed jar or sherd without some Roral or plant design upon it 
is a rarity. Tito most common plant motif is the pipal tree, either represented In a natural 
manner, as in P!. XXXVI, 9, or conventionalized, as in PI. XXXII, «, a. Sometimes, as \vill 
be seen in PL XXXIV, 5, the leaves of diis plant are barely distinguishable from those of 
other plants, but when arranged in a stylized way, as in Pis. XXXI, 2,3, XXXVl, 37 ? 
pipal design forms a very striking decoration. Here the jar-painter has made the most of his 
skill and carefully avoided all extraneous details. It will noticed that in Pi. XXXVI, 37 
and again in Pi. XXXV, 4 he has been careful not to commit the common fault of allowing 
the hatching to overlap the outlines of the leaves, and one gets the feeling that he C^r she) 
thoroughly enjoyed painting these two storage vessels and that more time than usual was 
spent upon them. 

Many of the plants appearing on the pottery are represented as grooving in the ground. 
Examples of these may be seen in Pis. XXXI, 2,3i XXXIl, i, a, XXXVI, 29,37, where a litde 
mound of earth is showm at the bases of some of thern.'”^ In India it is still a praiseworthy 
act to plant and nourish one of the sacred trees, and it may be diat some of the painters of 
fhk pottery derived their inspirations from actual sacred trees growing in their own 


compounds. 

A very common motif is the chain of leaf-like objects to be seen on the sherds in 
Pk XXX, 7, XXXI, j 6,20, XXXII, 1,1, a, XXXIII. 11, XXXVI, 16,21,16, XXXVII, 20,16, 
29, some of which have filaments projecting from them on one side. Rows of these linked 
together appear conspicuously on the large storage jar in PL XXXV, i and on the sherd 
in PLXXXVII, 24, As the motif is associated with water-animals in PLXXXVl,2t,26, it 
may be derived from some kind of water-weed. Sometimes each element in the chain has a 
dot in d\e centre, making it not unlike diat of a bird s head (PL XXXII, t, 1, a). Occasion¬ 
ally the elements are separate and scattered about the Reid as in PL XXXI 1 ,4.*** This motif, 
whether connected or detached, is rarely seen on the pottery from Mohenjo-daro. 

Neitlier the broad-leafed tree or bush in Pis. XXXIII, 8 and XXXV, i, 4, nor the plant 
show-n in PL XXXIV, i can at present be identified. The shrub or tree with fringed leavte 
in Pis. XXXIV, 9 and XXXVII, 17,22, which also appears on the Mohenjo-daro pottery,"” 
may be a representation of the nim tree.”* This tree is regarded as sacred by the Hindus, 
its leaves being held to possess, among odicr magical (qualities, the power to prevent disease. 
The carefully drawn branches and leaves on tliie sherd in PL XXXIV, 9 look ratlier like 
mimosa, but drey may represent the khair tree,"“ whose sprigs are used in India to protect 
the w'earer against the Evil Eye. 


The same little heap of soil is also associated with a tree cut on a seal from Chanhu-dato: 

Majuindar, Ewlorfllions in Sind, pL XVH, 34. . 1. r- -it j 

with the bird’s heads on potterv from Lunstan: Contenau ot Ohirshman, ronuJes om 
Tivi-Giyaji, pi. 67, On the other hand U this pamtular motif a variation of the guilloche pttem 
that so often appears on Sumerian and Cappadocian seals and also on the pottery of Persia? 

F. E. M., pi. LXIX, 11 i LXX, 25. 

Azidirochia i>idiai. 
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In some tases it wouU appear that the jar-painter had no particular tree or bush in 
jiund and let his hand wander freely over his wort. His chief concern seemed to have 
been to cover the surface of a jar as qxiichly as possible so as to start work on another 
vessel. Many of the designs on the pottery show evidence of this hurried labour, and com¬ 
paratively few pieces have had sufficient time spent upon them. 

FestooKS. The festoon ornament on the sherd in Ph XXXVI 1 ,24 is made up of vertical 
chains of the leaf-lihe motif described above, linked together by ribbon loops. This pattern 
has been carefully drawn, but another example from Chanhu-daro has not been so well 
carried out,“* 

Intersecting Circk Patterns. Patterns of this kind were as common at Chanhu-daro as 
at the other cities of the Harappa Culture. Various examples of them will be seen in 
Pis. XXIII, 4, 5, XXX, 11, ]6, 17,22, XXXIU, 8, II, XXXVil, 34, a, 40^4^ 47 .48- Their 
delineation in Pi. XXXVII, 40,47 (see also Pi. XXIII. 4, >) is parricularly careful. Rougher 
work inay be sosn in PI. XJKVII, 4^- large storage jajrs in Pi, XXXV, 1 ^ 4 ^ circls 

motif takes a prominent place, and in vessels of this kind about half the painted area is 
usually occupied by this pattern. No other decoration is as a rule placed below it, but a 
wide register above it is generally reserved for other fonns of decoration.^’* 

The extreme regularity of the design in P). XXXVIl, 40 ^s^e also PI. XXIII, 5) 
suggests that it was not drawn free-hand, although no marks have been left to prove this. 
A sherd from Mohenjo-daro hearing the same pattern has faintly incised lines, carefully 
spaced out, to serve as a guide to the jar-painter."* The large ja^^x)\'er illustrated in 
Ph XXXVIl, 47 and in colour in Pi. XXIII, 4 is ornamented with a circle design painted 
in black on a burnished red slip, the most carefully finished example of this type of 
decoration yet discovered. 

Patterns of this kind are not often found outside India. At Arpachiyah in Northern 
Iraq Mr. Mallowan unearthed a bowl covered with a pattern composed of four-petaled 
rosettes, so regularly drawn that intersecting elides must have been used as a guide for 
them by the paints/** The same design has been found on pottery of very early dale 
from the Brak mound in North-w-est Sj^ria,"* while at Chagar Bazar, also in Syria, a 
sherd decorated in this same manner has come to light, which, if it had been found in Sindh 
would have been readily accepted as belonging to the Harappa Culture. These examples 
from Iraq and Syria are, however, considerably earlier than any of the wares of the Harappa 
Culture, and Mr. Mallowan tentatively suggests that " perhaps these early potters of .^yria 
and Syria moved eastwards and in some region yet unexamined earned on that tradition for 

Majumdar^ Explorations in pi XXj 24. 

Mijumckip Explffrfftirms iit pL XXp a6p 2S. 

F. E. M*i p. ai; pi. LIV^ 6 h 

MaJWan and Rt^se, Prelusforfc Assyria, fig. 6 oCb)* 

Mallowan, News, OcL P' ^ 99 * 

^UMallowaji, BscavatiQiis at Tall Chagar Bazar” haq, vol. lilpl. 11 , a. Mr. Mdbwati was 

the first to note the resernhbnoe. 
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which we seem to find comparatively late evidence in India." With this statement I am 
fuhy in accord, for as 1 shall point out later some very close resemblances exist between a 
later Qhukar) pottery found at Chanhu-daro and the Tall Halaf wares from Mr. Mab 
Iowan's excavations. 

A very interesting intersecting circle pattern covering a large part of a pavement in the 
palace of Ashur*hani-pal, Nimrdd, provides a good example of this tyjw of ornament in 
use at a much later daie.“* The Egyptians never used circles freely in decoration and 
gppgjj^tly not at all before the Eighteenth Dynasty. At this time and lateti howev^er, an 
intersecting circle pattern was in use which resembles very closely the Indian examples. 

Rayed Solar Motifs. These very' striking motifs, which were so popular with the 
Chanhu-daro people, are not represented at Mohenjdularo and rarely occur on wares of 
contemporary date from other parts of Sindh and the Panjab. They take various forms 
and positions on the pottery. Especially prominent specimens will be seen on the sherds in 
Pis. XXXI, I, XXXIIl, lo, t3, t4, XXXVI, 40,41, and its use as a repetition motif in wide 
borders will be observed in Pis. XXXIII^ 

The centre of the device is either a plain circle with a spot in the middle or an 
annulus divided into four quartets, each of which is filled in with some form of ornamenta¬ 
tion CPh. XXXIII, ro, XXXVI, 41). The rays issuing from the centre may be either straight 
with oblique ends, as in PL XXXI, i, or set at a tangent, as in PL XXXIII, to, i4> i 5 j t 7 i 
this last being by far the most common. Each ray terminates in a leaf-like form, pipal leaves 
being used in PL XXXIII, 16.'” 

This combination of plant-form and orb perhaps symboliies the close connection 
between vegetation and sunshine, and the tangential forms successfully convey a belief that 
the sun was a rotating body, It should be noted, however, that, as in the case of the 
svastika (an allied solar emblem) the direction of the revolution, wbctl:ier clockwise or 
anti-clockwise, did not trouble the artist. 

It has b^n said that this solar sign does not occur on pottery from Mohenjo-daro, 
but something akin to it has been found there carved on a seal. This is a six-rayed object 
with one ray terminating in the head of a homed animal.^*’ A sun-symbol with seven rays, 
each ray terminating m a pipal-leaf and closely resembling the emblem in PL XXXIII, 16, 
appears on one side of a faience sealing from the excavations at Harappa, Very elaborate 
and complex examples of the same motif combined with leaves and buds are used in Madras 
and Bengal to-day to decorate thresholds and floors on special occasions."' They also occur 
on the ancient punch-marked coins of India.’** 


»»HiR. Hall, Babyloni&n and Assyrian Scalftwti m the British Mitseuw, p. 49 . pl- LIV. 

Petrie, EgjirtwM Decorative Art, pp. 47,48. figs. 87,8S. - . , w 

Cf. a third sherd from Chanhu-dam in Majuindar, Explorations in Siifd, pJ. XX, iz. 

F. E. M,, pi. Q;g)- Dr. Legrain has already pointed out that homed animals are frequently 
associated with ^ symbols. On Lydan coins we find the horse and birds o^pylng the same position: 
Culdire of tJie Bshylortiatts, pi. LV; see also P. E, Dumont, ]oum. Amer, Orient, Sue,, voi. yj, pp. 53t-a. 
«» Ann. Rep. Arefi. Surv, Ind. ipaS-ap, pi. XXXIl (b, to, b). 

H. G. Durai, Man, 1929, sect. 60. Sec dso Man, 1933, s«t. 168. 

J. Allen, Ancient Iwdiflii Ccmhs AImsOp t 93 fi' 
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Further aheld a seven-rayed object witli spatulate ends is painted on the inside of a 
bowl from Arpachiyah, dated to the Late Tell Halaf Period."* The same symbol also 
occurs on an early steatite seal from Crete, but here ball-like appendages take the place 
of the leaves at the end of die rays.”'^ 

No examples of this radiant form of the sun-disc appear on Sumerian or Elamite 
pottery, through it is known on Sumerian seals from Tell Asmar and Kish/®* and again 
on seals from Susa."* In Egypt, buttons belonging to the period covered by die Ninth 
to the Twelfth Dynasties bear this motif,^** and a very curious form of it, not found else¬ 
where, may be seen on a predpastic howl/*' It appears appropriately enough on the ceilings 
of some tombs at Thebes."* In Crete these radiant sun motifs are can-ed on Early and 
Middle Minoan seals, besides being painted on the pottery. In Baluchistan the symbol 
frerjuently is found on certain funerary' ivares from Sbihi-tump, but these may be of later 
date than the Harappa ivaies from Chanhu-daro.’** 

The fact that this rayed form of the sun motif is common to the art of so many 
countries makes the land of its origin a matter of conjecture.*** Anatolia, perhaps, is the 
most suitable choice, for the symbol has been found there on Early Hittite pottery as well 
as on the later seals. 

One of the most common motifs occurring on the pottery of the Harappa Culture 
is the roundel witli deckled or serrated edges seen on the sherds in Pis. XXX, i, lo, XXXI, 9, 
XXXJl, 1,1, a, 7,etc. lliis very simple form of the sun motif was copied in faience and was 
frequently worn at Mohenjo-daro as a dress ornament."* Its place on pottery is to fill in 
empty spaces (Pis. XXXI, 2, XXXII, 1, i, a, etc.) or to serve as a border pattern (Pis. XXIII, 
2, XXXI, 9, XXXII, 7, XXXUl, 8, 11, XXX\^ 4, etc.), while its appearance in the fish scene 
in Pi. XXXVI, 17 may possibly be an attempt to depict the reflection of the sun in the water. 

Though so common on the pottery of the Harappa Culture, this motif is not included 
among the signs on the seals. Tlie position is reversed in Crete,*" for though it does not 
appear on the pottery of that island it occurs as a sign in the Minoan script,*** The same 

Mallowan and Rose, JPreJifsturic Assyria, fig, ^3. 

^ Evans, Palace of Mmos, II, p, 218, fig. 113(3). The saiae form is to be found on M.M.L 
vases, for which see Bosanquet and Da.wkiiis, '* Palailtastio Exciivations, JouTtt, Brit. ScJi. Athens, 
Suppl. Pap. No. 1,1903-06, pi. X. 

Frankfort, Orient, last. Cmnm., No. 19, fig. 29, The seal in question is mate dearly reproduced 
in Woolley. Th* Developiient of SiMMcrion Art, fig. iiCO; Mackay, Anthrop. Mem., Field Mus., 
Chicago, vol. I, pL XLlf, 7. 

Guide, New Light oh the Most Avcient Bast, p. 243, fig. 93. 

*** Petrie, Birttons and Design Scorohs, pi. VII, i, 3 , 

fount. Eg. Arch., vol. XIV, p. 262. 

lu Decorative Pattents of tire Aitcicnt World, pi, LI. 

Stein, Merit. Arch. Stirv. Ind., No. 43, pis. XV, XVI. t 1 - c ..j 

It Is also represent^ in the cariy Siit of Cappadocia^ (jreecei CycladcSp basiiij Sweden^ 

America, and China. 

M. L C., pi CXLV, 14.1 5 p 19J F. £. M., pi CXI, ^ 4 ^ 

Evans, Paiace cf I p. 280+ 1 t l i_i l j ^ 1 

Ib association with a sign which also docs not appear on the seals should be noted m pJ. 

XXXIV, 4. 
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symbol is fie<}uent]y depicted on the painted wares of Northern and Southern Persia; at 
Tepe-Giyan it was especially popular/** A possible variation of tile symbol with dots 
around the circumference in place of the usual serrations occur on several bowls from 
Arpachiyah.*** 

Svosrika. This four-limbed symbol of the sun finds no place on the pottery of the 
Harappi Cidtuie though it frequently appears on beads and amulets. Possibly die jar- 
painters refrained from placing such a lucky sign on objects that were liable to breakage. 
It is of interest to note in this connection that the svastika is only portrayed on special burial 
pottery in Baluchistan, which normally would stand in little danger of being broken.*** 

Scale Patterns, Scale patterns of a simple type were especially popular with the people 
of Chanhu-daro, who sometimes used the device to cover large areas of their vessels, 
thereby creating a very monotonous effect. Examples of the various uses of this motif will 
be seen in Pis.XXX,4, XXXI, la, 14,15,XXXII, i, i, a, XXXIll, i, XXXfV, 15. XXXVII, 
aj. As a rule scale patterns are roughly executed, but particular care was taken in the case 
of PL XXXI, 12, which is unusual in its regularity and unique In the manner in which 
the middles of the loops are thickened. Lines of lunar markings are thus formed, each 
being put on separately and giving the finished work the effect of conttnulty. 

An unsightly design appears in PL XXXI, 14. This at first sight seems to be made up 
of a number of minute drdes, each w'lth a dot in the centre, but closer inspection will 
show that it really consists of a number of loops, forming a most unusual scale pattern. 

The more elaborate scale patterns that were so favoured at Mohenjo-daro have no 
counterparts at Chanhu-daro. 

Chequer Patterns. This type of ornament is only represented on three sherds from 
Chanhu-daro (Ph-XXIII, i, XXX, 14, XXXVIl, S); at Mohenjo^iaro it was much more 
common. The pattern is without doubt derived from basket work and examples of it are 
to be seen on most ancient wares. It occurs as early as the Tall Halaf Period. 

Ladder Patterns. Quite large areas were occupied with this pattern as the sherds in 
Pb. XXXI, 18,19,22, XXXVII, 28,44 will show. When ruefully executed, as in PL XXXI, 
18,22, the effect produced is not unpleasant, but when the ratlines are fine and closely 
spaced, as in PL XJOtVll, 28, the result is most unpleasing. This type of decoration is also 
known on the Mohenjo-daro pottery; it is possibly derived from the rope simg in which 
some of the larger jars were carried. 

Hemispherical Motifs. The significance of the linked hemispherical objects portrayed 
on the sherds in Pis. XXXI, 8,17 and XXXVI, 10 is unknown. They are always arranged 

‘“Comenau i*t Ghitshman, FowiUes Tipi^iyan, pis, 21, 24, 65, etc.; MAn, Del. eu Perse; 
t. VlU, pp. 112,128,134; t. XX, p. 112. 

Mallowan and Rose, Prenuforic Assyria, figs. 65,67, 

‘♦"Stein, Metit. Arefi. Swrv, Ind., No.43, pis. XV,XVIjXVIl. On some pieces of this burial 
pottery ftom Shahr-tump, the svastikas have five and even six arms and should perhap be rightly 
teriDcd rayed sun-motifs. 
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in parallel rows and in one case (PL XXXVI, i o) appear to enclose the figure of a bird- They 
may, therefore, be nets or traps of some kind, a supposition borne out by the trap-like 
objects alongside the apparently imprisoned ibex in Pi. XXXVI, 24. At Mohenjodaro single 
motifs of hemispherical shape occupy the vacancies of a loop pattern but at Chanhu-daiO 
they are never used in this way. 

Comb Motif. Examples of this queer motif are illustrated in the upper registers of 
the sherds in Pis. XXIII, 3. XXXI, ti, XXXII, i, XXXIV, i y, and simUar objects appear on 
the pottery of X'lobenjO'daro."* Those who doubt the fact that combs can be used as mo ' s 
on pottery should refer to particularly distinct examples on vessels of the Tell Halal 
from Northern Mesopotaiiua.““ Combs are also painted on an early howl from Susa.^*" 
Why such objects are represented at all on pottery raises a question that cannot be e^ily 
answered. That they formed part of the equipment of a potter is shown by the incised 
patterns on the two sherds in Pl. XXXVIII, 26,29, but it seems unlikely that he regarde 
this one tool as important enough to be embodied in the designs on his wares. Special combs 
are used for the hair of deities in many Indian temples today, and it is not impossible that 
one of these articles, reserved for this purpose, was actually venerated in centres of the 
Harappa Culture. 

Hide Motif. This name has been given to the motif on the sherd in Pl. XXXVII, 13, 
though whether the jar-painter had a hide in mind when he pictured it is open to question. 
A motif not unlike it was in common use at Mohenjo-daro set vertically or hocizontally in 
broad borders.”’ TThe same form of ornament is sometimes found on Elamite wares 

Pedestal Motifs. This peculiar device though common at Chanhu-daro, appears but 
once at Mohenjodaro.**^ It consists of a row of objects shaped like hour-glasses (Pl. XXX, 
2-4,6^ which closely resemble the cane stands in general use in India today, frequently 
carried by food-vendors at railway stations. Their Indian name is modha and the clay stands 
found on many Sumerian sites are thought to be copies of the same form. 

It is possible that the cut fragments of pottery shown in Pl. XXXVIII, 6,7,10,11 
were originally parts of stands resembling and almost contemporary with the tall frottety 
stands of Sumer.”' It is, however, difficult to explain why objects of this description 


F. E. M., pis. LXIX, an LXX, 7,40,41. 

M. I. C., pis. UCXXVII, 6, LXXXIX, 9, Xa, 13, 14, 16. -r 11 u f r 1 t ttT . 

Mallowan and Rose, FrehistOfic Assyria, &g. 78 CiS): Von Opp^nheim. Tell HaUif, p]. LI 11 , i. 

De Morgan, Iji Pr^histoire Orientflie, ill. %. 70. , , , . . j 

MIC pis LXXXIX, s. XCl, 1-6, Other examples pf it will be found m \la)umdM, 
Btphralions in Sind, pis. XV, 33, XVI, ai. XXII, 6. Childe i^ds it as being derived from the 
internetting cirde design, Ancient Egypt anJ tli« East, P*®' P‘ 

Mem. D^i. en Perse, t. XX, p. 106, l j f v R„thl. 

F, E. M., pi. LXX, 34. Similar objects aoe portrayed on two sherds finiii Kohtras ttutm. 

in Sind, pl-XXIX, 31.35. 

lifl«^ Stuneri^ Rcpicsentatlon of an Indian Stand, JoHfw. Roy. As+ aoo-r *933^ PP' 333 

Sumerian examples of this cut warn sec Frankfort, Orieiiifll fnftthite Comnmnicatiofls, 
No. 20, J 934 ' 35 > pl- IL Mi Watelin, ExcavalioHS at Xisfi. IV, pis. 1 ; XVI, 6. 
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sKould serve as motifs on Indian pottery. Possibly the real articles were used to support 
sacred vessels, a suggestion which is corroborated by the fact that their Sumerian counter¬ 
parts have been found in at least one temple.*** The Sumerian word for these clay stands 
is ntasah, indicating that their prototypes were of reed form. 

The signiheance of the cone-shaped objects appearing on the sherds in Pis. XXX, 5, 
XXXIV, 15, XXXVI, 3Z, XXXVII, 30,35,36 is unknown. On the pottery they are always 
divided from one another by vertical wavy lines resembling serpents and particularly so in 
Pi. XXXVII, 30. The same motif, associated also with snake-hke forms, is a prominent 
feature in the decoration of a large jar From Susa.’** 

Linked Ball Motifs, The type of decoration shown on the lower parts of Pis. XXXI, 
20-21., XXXVI, 4,29,39, XXXVII, 20,37 invariably appears on a jar at the basal junction 
of the ornamented and unomamented portions. It is found only on large storage jars and 
may be a survival of the tope slings in which some of these vessels were carried. If this 
be so, the balls in the pattern may stand for the knots in the sling. The same device is 
commonly found on the Mohenjoclaro jars and on pottery of the same period from other 
parts of Sindh.*** It usually runs all round the jar, hut occasionally, as in Pi. XXXVi, 4, 
alternates with simple loops. 

Scrahhle Markings. The markings illustrated on the sherds in Pi. XXXIV, 13,16 
are used to cover considerable areas of large jars. They are generally arranged parallel to 
one another and may be set vertically, horizontally, or obliquely; the rough way in which 
they are painted is in effect good. A similar mode of decoration occurs also on the Mohenjo* 
daro pottery. 

Cruciform Motifs. Motifs in the form of a cross are decidedly infrequent. A St. 
Andrew's cross may be seen on the painted jar in PL XXXIX, 23 Csee also PL XXlII, 6), 
and a large storage jar previously found by Mr. Majumdar at Chanhu-daro also bears the 
same design.*** This form of cross, besides appearing among the signs of the Harappa 
script,'" and on seals and amulets from Mohenjo-daro,*** also occurs on t\vo early painted 
sherds from Samarra.”* With the ejeception of this last ware it docs not appear to occur on 
Sumerian and Elamite pottery, though other forms of crosses are quite common. A St. 
Andrew's cross from Tal-i-Pir, Haraj, in south-eastern Persia forms part of a very effective 
and unusual design On Indian pottery die motif is painted in black with a square white 

For instance the Abu Temple at Tell Asmar. 

Dc Moigan, La Prihistoire Orienlale, 111 , p. 75, fig. 110, For other examples from Chanhu- 
daro see hlajiundar, Explorations in Sind, pi. XX. 20,25, z8. 

Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Jtid.. 1927-28, pi. XXVIII, za; Explorotioiis i‘m Sind, pis. XXIi, 29, 
XXVL 14, X.XV 1 IL 16- Compare this motif with one from Tepe Giyan: Contenau ct Gbirshman, 
FouilUs dti TepeCijan, pi. 58. 

isi Explorations in Sind, pi- XX, zS. See also pi, XXVI, s for an example from the site of 
Chazi ShaL 

A 11 . C„ pi. CXXVI CeclxJt.'riii). 

*« F. E. M., pL XC, 14- 

Fleizfeld, Soniarra V, p. 92; pi. XXl, 85. 

Stein, Archaeologies Reconiuassttnces, pi. XXIX Cvi. 25}. 
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centre, whereas on the Samarra and Persian wares it is depicted the other way, namely, 
tire centre only is hlack or red. 

A variation of the design is s«n m PiXXXVII, i%, composed of four triangles with 
the comers oF their bases touching. This form is unknown at Mohenjo'daro. 

Double Triangle Motif, This motif is frequendy used as a border design on the 
wares of the Harappi people, and that it was in common use at Chanhu-dato the sherds 
in Pis. XXX, 18,20,21, XXXVn, 7,9-ii will show. The triangles in PkXXX, 18 and 
XXXVII, 11 differ from the others in not being completely filled in, while in PL XXXVII, 
9-11 solar motifs are used to fill the voids between them. The same association of a soW 
modf with the double triangle is present on at least one piece of Elamite pottery from Susa.*^* 

The setting of the motif is usually vertical at Chanhu-daro. At Mohenjo<laro it is 
sometimes horizontal or in alternate positions.'** When horizontal, as on the sherd in 
Pi. XXXVIII, 2, it can be likened to the double-axe symbol of Crete,'*® but no claim to 
relationship can be made, considering the purely geometric nature of the motif and the 
ease with which it can be drawn. 

Rosettes. The four-petalled rosette which is used as a border pattern in Pi. XXXVII, 14 
is also well known at Mohenjcnlaro.**' Outside India, this motif is particularly well 
represented on the wares of Tell Halaf and Samaita.'** but it is not found in Elam, except 
on the early seals of Susa."” Here, however, it is set upright and not in the usual saltmre 
position. The rosette rarely appears on the pottery of Baluchistan, although one very 
unusual example of it was unearthed at Moghul-ghuncUi, painted in two colours on a 

black ground.'** y^i -u 1 • j 

It seems unquestionable that the motif was evolved, as Childe has pointed out, in 

India'" as well as in Early Assyria, from the intersecting circle pattern, of which Pi 
XXXVII, 41 is a good example. One bowl in particular from Arpachiyah is almost covered 
with these rosettes arranged in such a way as to show the origin of the pattern. This 
use of the rosette motif extended down to the Jhukar Period as the sherds on Pis. XLVI, 3, 
XLVIII, 21 will prove. 

Rliomb Motifs. This simple pattern, although common on the painted wares of 
Sumer and Elam, is seldom found on the pottery of the Harappi Period. One example 
from Chanhu-daro is illustrated in Pi. XXXVII, 15, the rhombs being hatched in two direc- 


*« Mim. Dii. en Perse, L XX, p. 115. 

In this position it appeals amongst the signs on the seals: Al. I. C., pi. CXXIIl 

Mallow'aif and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, Eg. 60 C3): pis. XV, XVl, etc.; Von Oppraheim, 
Tell Halaf, pi, LIl, 3; Hcufeld. Samorra V, pis. XV, 29, XIX, 78, XX, 53-55, XXXII, 2(9,214, XL, 272. 
Dclapoite, Calalogve des Cylindres, I, pi. 18 (17, 20^, 

Stein, Mem, V^rch. Siinr. Ind., No. 37, pi. XI C^M, N. 26}, XIV CD* 

Ancient Egypt nnd the East, 1933, pts. 1 , II, pp- 16,17. 

«• Prehistoric AssTfio, fig. 60 C3T 1 hove already referred to an intersecting circle pattern on a 
^erd from Tall Chagar Bazar: Mallowan, Iraq, vol. HI, pi. IL 2- 
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tions and enclosed by boidet line$« At Mohenjo'daro it is known on only two sheids* It 
was a favorite motif in tlie preceding Amri Period and it ofceit appears on the modem 
painted wares of Sindh. 

Single HnfcJied Borders. The vertical lines used for the hatching of this variety of 
border are wavy in Pl.XXX, 14 and straight in Pis. XXXIV, 12 and XJCXVIl, 33, but the 
elFect is much improved when thick lines are employed as in Pis. XXX| 81 XXXIV, ii. 
The leaMike markings in the last eJtatnple are particularly attractive, but none of these 
simple methods of filling a border is very common. . 

Double Hatched Borders. Pis.XXIIl,6, XXVI, 82, XXVII, St, XXX,t®j tj, 19# 
XXXVI, 24, XXXVIL 30,53,43,48 are all examples of a favourite method of border decora¬ 
tion. It is found most frequently on the smaller pieces of pottery, but the Iratching, though 
always oblique, varies very much in appearance, being in some cases carefully executed 
and in others roughly. 

Bead Borders. This common pattern is most often found on the necks of large 
vessels at Mohenjchdaro and appears to be derived from a string of beads. Curiously 
enough, the example illustrated in Pi. XXXII, 7 is the only one that has come to light at 
Chanhu-daro. 

Sitiiple Loop Pattertts, These, as a rule, are used to decorate the inside edges of bowls 
and dishes (Pis. XXX, 19, XXXIILy, i j. XXXIV, 7, XXX\? 1 ,13, XXXVII, 39), although 
they are sometimes seen on die lower parts of storage jars CPh XXXVI, 4). vvttt a 

A distinctive form of the loop pattern is often employed for borders CP«. XXIII, 2,6, 
XXXI, 11, XXXIII, 7, M, 17, XXXIV, 8.12.1 ?, XXXV. 4, XXXVI, 11,16.21,22.3O; The 
loops have been converted into rows of panels tvith curv'ed tops or bases by 
requisite spaces; the compartments so formed are generally occupied by solar emblems. On 
one sherd from MohenjoJaro hatching has been used in place of solid colour.”® 

Loop patterns form a link between this early pottery and the later painted war« ot 
the Jhukar Culture, where they are used in multiple fonn to decorate the edges of tom- 
stands, as will be seen in Pls.XUI, 1,7, XLIII. s.7.8,etc. It is interesting to note that 
the edge of a dish was still the favourite place for them. 

Unusual Motifs, It is difficult to identify the curious ball-like objects with a line 
through them whidi appear on the sherds in Pis. XXXI, 14, XXXVIl, 1-3. They certainly 
suggest some form of basket-work and may be traps or cages of some kind. On the o^er 
hand they may perhaps be compared to the cult object of basket form which appears before 
the urus animal on some of the seals. 

SwtJimary. From this brief description of the various motifs used on the pottery of the 
Harappa Culture at Chanhu-daro, it will be noticed how plant forms predominate in the 
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1 1. C„ pi. XCI, z I: F. E, Mpi. LXVII, 6 . 

lajumdar, Explorofiojrs in Slrfd, pi. XVIll, i5, iS, 30 , 3i,etc. » v\/itt t YV 

(. 1 . a. pi. Lxxxvii, 6 , xc, 11 . XCI, 13 , xcn, 3 , 24 ^ f ■ Lxviii, 3 , 5 . 23 , lxx, 13 - 
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scheme of decoration. Even the common intersecting circle pattern may, on occasion, be 
^ elaboratied as to convey the impression of a climbing plant. Although the plant motifs 
are, in many cases, roughly executed, the effect produced is always natural and lively, 
even when a design is over-shadowed hy a wealth of detail in the background. When 
animals are present, they are, it is true, sometimes crude and wooden in appearance, but this 
cannot be said about many of the birds, for the realism with which they are drawn is 
seldom equalled on ancient pottery. A great deal of imaginative feeling has also gone into 
their composition, the curious crests of some of the peacocks being cases in point. 

It will be observed, too, that comparatively few of the animals are in stereotyped 
positions. In most cases they are performing natural actions—the insect is swimming, the 
fishes nibbling, the squirrel foraging, while the birds are shovro in their natural surroundings 
and even feeding their young. This is even more remarkable when the disadvantages of 
pottery as a medium of decoration are taken into consideration. Though few alterations 
were possible and faulty work could not be erased, the jar-painter none the less performed 
his task with conGdence and skill. 

In present-day Sindh it is the men who make and the women who paint the 
pottery,^’* and we shall not be far wrong in thinking that the credit for the decorating 
of the Chanhu-daro and allied wares should be given to the women. 

It is interesting to compare the purely geometric style of decoration so popular on the 
wares of the earlier Amri and the later Jhukar Periods with tlie free designs on the 
Harappa pottery of Chanhu-daro and other sites. From this alone we may perhaps assume 
that the people of the Harappa Culture temporarily imposed their civilization and their 
art on another and distinct people who were already in occupation of North-western India. 
When in time the Harappa people disappeared or, possibly, assimilated in the older 
population, their art would have given place Once mote to the earlier ideas and g^metric 
decoration, though applied to pottery of improved shapes and types. 


Harrison remarks that in the case of hand-made pottery the potter is nearly always a woman, 
while the t^tpoate holds good in the case of pottery made on die wheel, Ppts end Pans, p. 34. 


Chapter VII 


POTTERY OP THE JHUKAR CULTURE 

This class of pottery takes its name from the site in Sindh where it was first discovered^ 
Early in 1928, the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar commenced a tentative investigation of the 
two mounds of Jhukar situated about six miles west of the town of Larkana,* and was 
rewarded by the discovery of pottery and other objects belonging to several cultures. 
Remains characteristic of the Harappa Period were found in the lower levels of Mound "A ' 
at Jhukar, but above them lay other buildings, together with a new kind of pottery which 
Mr. Majumdar termed " Late Jhukar." * Still higher up the mound evidences of a third 
culture, the " Indo-Sassanian,” first came to light, but are not the concern of this book. 

The makers of the " Late Jhukar" wares unearthed hy Mr. Majumdar lived in houses 
constructed of burnt brick similar to those built by the people of the earlier Harapj^ 
Culture. It would seem, therefore, that they either reoccupied desened dwellings of their 
predecessors or re-used old material taken from the levels below. In all probability they did 
both, as their fancy or circumstances dictated.' 

Soon after the excavation of Mound 11 at Chanhu-daro was commenced, convincing 
evidence came to light that it had been occupied by a people using the same class of 
pottery that had been found in the second, or middle, stratum at Jhukar. On both sites the 
pottery was discovered in levels just above those containing remains of the Harappa 
Culture, and there remains, therefore, no doubt that the makers of this Jhukar pottery 
were the immediate successors of die Harappa people, whose buildings and other remains 
lay below. 

llie pottery and other objects of the Jhukar period unearthed at Cbanhu'daio did 
not, however, come exclusively from the upper levels of Mound II. In some cases the 
weathering of the mound had caused material to he washed down its slopes and sometimes 
Jhukar material actually lay below later deposited Harappa remains. These facts must 
be home in mind when the catalogue at the end of this book is consulted as they explain 
why objects belonging to the same culture come from such different levels. It is only when 
a mound has been w-ell penetrated or sliced that a true perspective of its contents can be 
obtained.* 

Some Di^crewces Between the Jhukar and Harappa Wares 

CO The Jhukar painted pottery is usually decorated in two colours, red and black, 

* Explorations ik SiHd CMem, Arcfi. Sitn/, inif.), No. ^8, pp. 5-1 8. 

* Mr. Majumdars" Early Jhukar " pottery is now ideatified with that oF the Hatappi Culture. 

* At Chanhu-dato they acted in the same way. 

* The lowest level at which a piece of Jhukar pottery was found C?\. XLVl, 35) was 5.8 ft. below 
datum in the “ Great Cutting." 
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excluding the slip, while the Harappa pottery is always in monochrome, i e., black on a 
ted slip* 

(2) The designs and moCils on the Jhukai pottery are entirely different ^^om those of 
the earlier ^vaies. In the case of the Jhtikar the style is geometric, in that of the other, 
naturalistic. 

(3) The fabrics of the Jhukar people are coarser and more porous than those of 
their predecessors. The firing of the pottery is also inferior, 

(4^ The red slips employed on some of the Jhukar pottery are not always polished; 
when a polished slip is used, it has not the careful finish of the earlier wares, while the 
pigment used is of a much brighter tint. The cream-coloured slips, which are always 
thickly laid, have a peculiar straw-pitted surface, a feature entirely absent on the 
Harappa wares. 

Clays 

The Jhukar pottery is made from a clay that bums pink in the furnace and in this 
respect it nesemhles most of the Harappa fabrics. Mica and lime were the principal 
tempering materials, the latter occuning in quite large particles. Sometimes a drah-coloured 
body is found, the sherds and vessels in Pis. XXXJX, 14, XL, 13,15,16,2i, 24,25, XLl, 33, 
XLW, 38, XLVIIIjfij, all being of this colour. No grey ware seems to have been 
manufactured in this period. 

Hand-made Pottery 

Hand-made vessels were found in some numbers and formed about the same propor¬ 
tion of the total number of finds as in the preceding period. They are mainly of specialized 
types, as Pis. XXXIX, 11-14; XL, 15,16, iS, 23-25,27,32, XLl, 18,23,32,33,43, XLVIll, 
2 show, and were probably made in the homes of their owners. The remainder of the 
pottery, both painted and unpainted, was raised on a quick wheel. A cord, as in the 
previous period, was sometimes used to separate a vessel from the wheel, the marks it made 
being particularly noticeable in the vessels shown in Pis. XL, 29, XLl, 27, 31. 

Firing 

It is possible that the Jhukar pottery was baked in trenches or pits heaped over with 
brushwood or straw. ILis is still a common practice in Sindh K^day, and it would account 
for the curious straw-marks that disfigure some of the slips. The firing is sometimes very 
indifferent. The sherds illustrated in Pis. XXXIV, 21, XLl, 10,33, XLV, 35,37, XLVI, 31, 
XLVII, 15, and XLVIll, 20, all have dark, underbaked cores, a fault which is rarely 
encountered in the Harappa pottery.* 

* 1 exclude certain polyctiroine wares iwiiich otherwise bear no resemblance to the Jhukar pottery. 

'SimilaT under-baked interiors have been noted in vessels from Ferianogbundai. The potteiy 
from this site somewhat resembles jhukar worit: Stein, Mem, Arch, Shitt. Ind., No. 43, p. 34, pi. V. 
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Trimming 

The lower portions of some of the vessels show signs of having been trimmed. This is 
especially noticeable in the specimens shown in Pis. XXXIV, is, XL, 14, XU, 28,34,40,44, 
45, while the upper part of the large jar seen in Pl. XLVIll, i was heavily pared when 
the day was almost dry. It is difficult to say, however, whether this procedure was followed 
as extensively as it was in the Harappa Period, for so few pieces of Jhukar work have been 
found intact. 

Mnke 

The greater number of sherds and vessels are of substantial thickness, although no 
heavier than some specimens of Harappa pottery. Quite thin vessels were also manu¬ 
factured, the pieces illustrated in Pis. XLI,4i, XUI,4,19,20, XUV, 5, XLV,36,39, 
XLVI, 24,33,34, XLVII, 6, and XLVIII, r all being examples of this description. No. 39 in 
Pl. XLV isyh photograph of part of a large storage jar. This is an unusual sherd, not only 
because of its surprising thinness, but also because, as its inner side dearly shows, a paddle 
was used to consolidate the clay. A thick deposit of sand, a portion of which is just visible 
in the photograph, had originally been laid over the lower part of the jar to help keep its 
contents cool,* 

Plain Wares 

An examination of the catalogue at the end of this book will show that a great deal of 
this pottery is unpaintcd; indeed, about two-thirds of the Jhukar vessels and sherds found 
at Chanhu-daro are undecorated. Hand-made vessels are never painted, though they arc 
commonly covered with a slip of some kind, 

Slips 

Slips are not always present on the unpainted pottery, sp«ially in the case of the 
hand-made specimens. The sherds illustrated in Pis. XUV, 6, XLVII, 24,27 are also 
without a slip, though pin ted in one or two colours. 

Cream-coloured Slips. Slip of this colour are the most common of all and occur 
on pin ted as wdl as on unpinted pttery. They never seem to have been plished and 
have sometimes been applied so thickly that they are inclined to scale. They are also 
very absorbent, for sometimes paint applied to them has pnetrated to the pttery under- 
neadi. Examples of tliis slip appar in Frontispiece Cb), i> 3 f 81 9 * * 

Red Slips, Red slip are also common, but the shades of this colour axe not quite the 

as those used on the wares of the Harappa Culture. Sometimes the slip is plished, 
sometimes unplished, although in the latter case it is not always easy to say whether the 
lack of this finish is deliberate or caused by the action of the soil. These red slip vary in 

^ It has already been pointed out that a similar sand coating is present on some of the storage 
jars of the Harappa Period, 

* Even the ink used to mark our finds m the field had a tendency to run on this kind of slip. 
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dnt l>etween an orange and a cherry red, and the fact that they di^er from those on the 
older pottery may be because of imperfect baking or because the ochre used came from 
another source. 

The broad horizontal red hands decorating so much of the Jhukar pottery are applied 
on top of the body slips. For this reason they ate included among the paints in the 
catalogue, although diey cover considerable areas on much of the pottery. 

Red slips are the sole decoration of the vessels illustrated in PI. XLI, 34,39,40,46. 
In the first two examples, this slip extentk only as far down as the carinated |wrtion; below 
this the surface has been left bare. No. 48 in the same plate has been similarly treated, 
but here the base bears a cream-coloured wash. As a general rule the red slips serve as a 
ground for linear markings or designs painted in black, purplish-black, or purple. The 
bowb in PI. XL, 22,31 are ornamented in this way, the first very irregularly. Two examples 
in colour of the same black on red are shown in Frontispiece (b), 5,6, both pieces illustrated 
belong apparently to the same bowl. 

The fragments of food-stand dishes seen in Ph. XLl, 2, XLFV, 12,15* XLV, 22,31* 
XLVI, 1.4,7,17,39,43, XLVII, 5,16,30 bear a red slip on their inner faces only and are 
coloured pink outside. Other sherds from similar dishes and also the small bowl in PL 
XLVII, 25 have cream-coloured exteriors and red interiors," 

Two slips, a red and a cream, are found beside each other inside the fragments of dishes 
showm in Pis. XLIII, 8, XLVi, 16. The outside of these pieces bears the second colour only 
and the same combination occurs on the two jars in Pl. XLI, 28,36, the last hating three 
black spots painted on one side. A ted and a pink slip are found on the sherd in Pl. XLV, 33 i 
both serving as a ground for various motifs in a purple-coloured paint. Slips of the same two 
shades appear on the almost perfect jar illustrated in colour in Frontispiece CbX x- 

Pink Slips. These slips are very numerous, the tint being particularly decided on the 
vessels and sherds in Pis. Frontispiece (b), 2,7, XLI, 27, XLV, 27. Sometimes this coloured 
slip apparently covered the entire jar or tlish,^* while in other cases it is applied to the interior 
only, the outside being of another colour." Of the reverse procedure only three examples 
have come to light, namely the base of the food-stand in Pl. XLI, 15 and the fragments of 
dishes in Pis. XL, 26, XLV, 37.^* 

A pink-coloured slip is used on the inside of the dish in Pl. XXXIV, 18, the exterior 
of this piece bearing no slip at all. 

Grey Slips. The fragments of painted pottery seen in Pis. XLV, 30,41, XLVII, 3 
appear at first sight to he covered with a grey slip, but closer examination will show that the 
grey is caused by accidental burning. 


• Pis. XXXIV, 17, zi, XLI, 12,14, zs, XUL 25 » XLIIi, 4, 7,10, XUV, 13, XLV, 25,26, XLVI, 6. 

8, 12, l^r 27, XL^i^Hl, 23. If V¥ ¥¥T v¥ 1 / 

« Pk XXXIV. 21, XXXIX, 9, XL, 28. XLI, 13,19, 17. 35 - 45 - XLII, 12, 19, XLIII. 9. :?^V, 24. 

28,29,42, XLVI, 3,23,28, XLVII, 8,10,13. No. 24 in Pl.XLV is reproduced m colour m 

XLIV, 10. XLV. 27. XLVI. 5. 9, XLVII. 7 . 17- The exterior slip is cieameolourcd. 
**The interior of these dishes is cream-coloured. 
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Yellow Slips. A slip of s decided yellow colour decorates die la^e storage jar in 
PI. XLI, 49, which piece is shown in situ in Pi. XLVIl, 34. Although the colour may be due 
to accident, it may be remembered that slips in this colour are sometimes found on the 
polychrome pottery of the Harappa Period, one example being illustrated in P), XXXVl, 23. 

Paints 

Red and hlacic are the two main colours used in the decoration of the Jhukar potteryj 
red for the broad horizontal hands so characteristic of this ware and black for edging these 
bands as well as for the motifs and patterns. Sometimes the black has a distinct purple 
tinge, while in other cases a decided purple is employed. The designs in Pis. XXXIX, 9, 
XLI, 4, 35, XUI,6,13, XLV, 20, 36, XLV1,23 ,i 6, XLVU,7,9 are executed in a brown- 
coloured paint.^* 

Only two of these colours are used to decorate a single vessel, though three or more 
shades of the same colour frequently appear/* For instance, the red used for a pattern may 
differ sightly in tint from that of the bands on a jar.” Again, the motif on the sherd in 
PI. XXXIV, 21 is painted in dark red on a light red slip, while the light red chequers 
in PL XLII, 20 are outlined in a darker shade. 

Examples of bichrome ware are far more numerous than those ornamented in mono¬ 
chrome, principally because highly decorated foodstands were very popular with the 
Jhukar people. Storage jars painted in two colours were also preferred to the plainer kinds. 
The decoration of the monochrome pottery is usually simple, consisting of plain lines and 
borders in red,’* purple, black, or brown.’’ 

Earth colours only were employed; red ochre for making the various shades of red 
and a manganiferous haematite for the blacks and purples. The browns may have been 
prepared from another haematite or by mixing two colours together. 

In some cases the colours w'ere applied with mops of various sizes. Sometimes the 
jar-painter used a Rnc brush, probably made from the teased-out end of a twig, although it 
is not impossible that proper brushes of hair were expressly made for this purpose. The 
absorbent nature of some of the slips made it necessary to use a liberal quantity of paint 
and this sank into tlie ground, so that the slight relief effect so common on the Harappa 
wares is seldom present on the J hukat v*fissels. All the paints have a matt surface and there 
are no indications that any binding substance was mixed with them. 

The red hands that make this pottery so distinctive are, in many cases, so regularly 
drawn that there is reason to think each jar must have been set on a turn-table for the 
purpose. The wheel that was used to raise the vessel may have been employed for this 
purpose. The women who paint the decorated pottery that is still made in various parts of 
Sindli use a wooden block pivoted on a stone or piece of brick, and so great is their skill 

No. 330 in PL XLV IS Ulustratcdi in colour in Frontispiece (b), 10. 

'♦The slip cobur is exJudetl in every case. 

» Noticeable in Pis. XXXIX. 15, XL, 26 , XLI, 1, XLII, 16. Frontispiece CW. 9 - 

’*Pls.XXXlX,9, XL,iz. 

Pis- XL, 19,10, 22, 28, 31, XU, 35, 36. 4. Frontispiece CbJ, 5,6. 
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with this simple apparatus that they can draw a line round a jar so that its ends meet 
exactly.^* 

It seems likely that some of the designs on the Jhukar pottery were carefully 
measured, if not outlined beforehand, before they were painted* No* iz in Pl.XLIII 
looks much too regular to have been entirely free-hand work and the same applies to No. 6 
in Pl.XLVII. This process is, however, not a new departure, for some of the painted 
designs on the Harappi pottery are also extraordinarily regular, as, for instance, the 
pattern on the sherd in PL XXXVII, 40. 

PottnarJb 

Potmarks are rare. On the hack of the dish in PLXLVII, 12, a rough cross (shown 
in No. 31 in the same plate) is painted in purplish'black* The three irregular black spots 
on the jar in P), XLI, 36 seem in this case to be identiheation marks, though similar spots 
on the small vessel shown In colour In Frontispiece (b), 2 arc arranged in four sets at equal 
distances round the jar and here obviously intended as an ornament.** 

A very conventional tree is deeply scratched on the base of the food* or jar-stand 
shown in PI. XLVIII, 4, but this may have been meant as a decoration. A cross-like marking, 
part of which is missing, is heavily incised on tlie side of the vessel in PL XLVIII, 19, but 
as the edge and interior of this broken specimen are deeply scored, the symbol, appaxendy 
a Creek cross, is a decorative feature and not a true potmark. 

One can be more dehnite concerning the incised markings shown in PL XLVIII, 20* 
These were placed opposite to one another inside the dish of an tmpainted stand, which 
appears in line in PL XLI, to. The foui-petalled rosette cut on the sherd in Pi. XLVIII, 21 
also seems to he a true potmark. 

Iftcised and Relief Work 

The incised work carried out in the Jhukar Period is entirely diEerent from that of 
the earlier materiaL No complete examples have yet been found and the majority of the 
sherds shown in Pi. XLVIII come from jars of varying siies. With the exception of No. 2, 
all the sherds shown come from wheel-made pottery. 

The jar-cover appearing in PL XL, 17 has its rim and knob handle roughly incised, 
the first with a wavy line and the second with crossed lines similar to those scored on the 
knob handle in Pi. XLVIII, 13. Tlie top of the rim of the large jar-stand in PL XL, 30 is 
ornamented with wavy parallel lines made with some toothed instrument, while the 
interior of the same vessel is vertically partitioned with similar lines set at intervals with 
about 4.7 inches between each group. The sherd in Pi. XLVIII, 19, ix incised in the same 
way on the top edge, and inside it has been scored all over in a very regular and careful 
manner with some tool resembling a comb. 

Nos. n, 13,17,22 in PL XLVIII are knobs from jar-eoveis of the type illustrated in 
PL XLI, tS, 23, which seem to have been expressly made for large jars only. The star with 

*' Painted pottery in Modem Sind,*’ Joum. Roy. Anthrop, hist., Vol. LX, pp. 127-135. 

*• This jar CNo. 5164) was found at locus 484 in the " Great Cutting " at tfie level — 1.4 ft. 
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five rays cut on No. 17 is reminiscent of the solar patterns so common on the painted 
Haiappa wares (PL10, n, i 17,etc,), and the spiral on No. 11 recalls some of 
the incised patterns found on the dishes of food-stands belonging also to the earlier period 

CPi.xxxvin, t 9 ,ii, 25 ). 

Plate XLVUL No. i in Pi, XLVIII is thinly made and was once pan of the rim 
and neck of a large storage jar. The surface of the clay has been roughened by paring 
when it was almost drv and tlie surface thus formed has been impressed with a series of 
oblitjue strokes mote or less regularly arranged, A deep zig-zag line also ornaments the neck. 

The only example of relief decoration is illustrated in No. 2. This is a portion of a 
hand-made bowl with an unpierced lug projecting from one side.*® The neck of this 
interesting fragment which measures 3,4 inches long is roughly ornamented with Gat over¬ 
lapping pellets of clay, a mode of decoration foreign to any other Indian pottery of 
early date.** 

The four sherds. Nos. 3,1 o, 18,24, come from different jars- The first and last of these 
have a portion of the surface horizontally divided into ledges, which, in the case of No. 24, 
average 0.32 inch in depth. They are pitted at regular intervals 'ivith blind holes, which 
produce a most curious effect. Nos. 10 and 18 are also decorated with a row of metopes 
made with some serrated mstrument. No. 24 was probably once ornamented in the 
same way. 

Tire fragments of the large storage jars No, 5-9,12,14-16, alt bear incised patterns of 
various kinds. The strange motif appearing on Nos. 6 and 16, is, perhaps, intended to 
represent fish. No. 25, part of a coarsely made jar, has no less than three kinds of 
ornamentation; a cord impression, two lines of deeply incised zig-zags, and, above and 
below these, ribbing. 

Round the outside of the pan No. 23 are no less than eight spiral cord impressions. 
These are so carefully arranged that they must have been intended as a decoration, for it 
would have been unnecessary to bind this vessel so regularly merely to guard against its 
cracking while being dried. The spouted jar in PI. XU, 44, which is not of large size and 
therefore unlikely to have cracked, bears four similar lines of cord impressions. 

The marks of a cord may also be seen on the lower portion of the medium-sized 
jar illustrated in colour in the Frontispiece (b), 8 and again in photograph in Pi. XLVI, 33, 
34. Sometimes the vertical edges of food-stand dishes bear such cord impressions, No. 4 in 
PI. XLI and two similar dishes not illustrated being examples of this technique.” 

In some cases, therefore, it seems likely enough that cord markings were intended 
to he decorative and in others they served their original utilitarian purpose. Cord impres¬ 
sions sometimes appear on the pottery^ of the Harappa Culture, but always on those of large 
size which did need a certain amount of binding to prevent fissures in the drying process,** 

™ Thera was piobahly a second lug on the opposite side of this bowl like that in Pis. ^ 23. 

^ The nearest approacli to this type of detotation is to be found on shenis from North BaluchlslaOt 
which, boweverp appear to be of later date; Stein, Arch. Stin?, fnd.. No. 37, pis. XIV+ XV* 

**Nos. 1088 ond 214*. 

« M. 1 . C., p. 291; F. E. M„ p. 212. 
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Ring-fcasej 

A vessel with a ring-base is as rare in the Jhukar Period! as in earlier rimes. In the case 
of the three examples that we are able to illustrate C^PIs. XL, 19, 31, XLl, 17^ the base has 
been made separately and the joining has been done so carefully that it is difficult to detect 
it. The foot of the fine chalice in PI. XLI, 26 hardly comes in this category nor do the 
lower portions of the food-stands so popular with the Jhukar people. 


Pottery Types 

A fair proportion of the Jhukar fragments were sufficiently preserved to allow us to 
ascertain the original shape of the vessels of which they once formed a part. The forms we 
were able to restore in Pis. XXXIX, XL, and XLl are, however, too few in number for 
anything but a rough classification and a more systematic arrangement must wait until 
further material of die same culture has come to light. 

Food-skmds and their Dishes (Pis. XL, 1 z, 13, XLl, 2-6, to-i6, 19-22, 24,25, XLff, 1,7^ 
XL«f, 1,3,5-8, XLV, 35, XLVI. 40,42,45, XLVfJ, 30,31, XLVIIl, 20,23J 

The Jhukar people at Chanhu-daro used both the tall and squat type of food-stand, 
but, imfortunately, not a single specimen has survived intact.®^ Fragments of the dishes 
belonging to these stands were found scattered about die upper levels of Mound II and 
one or two sherds lay high up on Mound 1 . Most of the painted sherds seen in Pis. XLll, 
XLIII, XLIV, XLV, XLVI, XLVII arc parts of food-stand dishes whose sturdier stems and 

have more or less survived injury. As explained in the previous chapter the dish of a 
f iarappa stand was always made separately from the stem and base and then joined together 
before the parts had dried. This technique was also adopted by the Jhukar potter and 
explains the reason why, when breakage did occur, the dish nearly always came away from 
the lower part of the stand. 

These Jhukar utensils were elaborately decorated in several colours, the bulk of the 
ornamentation being confined to the interior of the dish. The exterior parts of the latter 
and die stems and bases arc painted with simple lines in monochrome CPhXLI,2i,22) 
or with broad bands of red paint, edged with black or purple lines CPls-XLJ, 13,19,20, 

24,15,XLV11,30,30- I j- -j L 

Similar red bands, indicated in the line drawings by stippling, frequently divide the 

inside of a dish into two or three zones, as in Pis. XLlI, i, 7 r XLIII, ^^Vl, 42* 45 ’ 

The band or hands on the exteriors are always situated close to the margin of the dish 
CPIs. XL, 26, XLVJ1,30, 31); sometimes they do not appear at all, thin lines in purple or 
black being substituted for them."* ’^The dish in PL XLI, 10, is remarkable for its lack of 
decoration, there being substituted for it tw'o incised markings Csbown in Pi. XLVlll, 20) 

**This was also the case at Jhukar and Lohumjodaro where fragments of these stands were 
found: Majumdar, Explorations in Sind Arch. Surv. Itid., No. pls-XVl, 22, XXII, 

This was the case with the dishes illtistraiod in Pb. XLIlIj XLV^ XLVIj 4 ®j 45 * 
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cut on opposite sides of its interior. As mentioned before, tlie sole decoration of the dish 
in PI, XLVIIl, 23 consists of string markings round its outer surface. 

Pis. XL, 12, 26, XLI, 2-6,10-12, [4, XLVin,23 show how the dishes of these food- 
stands vary in shape. Those having wide, flat, or nearly flat rims have this portion decorated 
with multiple loops, as shown in Ph XLIII, 5-8, etc. 

A very curious type of dish appears in Pi, XL, 12, the upper part of which is missing. 
Its ext erior is decorated with a cream-coloured slip upon which is painted a chequer pattern 
in dark red, each red square alternating with one the colour of the ground. Underneath 
this dish is a break, showing where tlie stem had once been, and this h surrounded with 
tivelve painted concentric circles. 

It is a moot point whether these food-stands were inspired by the earlier Hara^ 
specimens, for they are common to many cultures.’* As 1 have said before, the jhukai 
eitamples bear a resemblance, as far as shape is concerned, to some of the Harappa stands, 
but the way in which they are decorated is entirely different. It is as yet impossible to 
say whether they W'erc in ordinary household use or reserved for religious purposes, the 
fact that not a single specimen has been found complete may have had nothing to do with 
any ritual aftermath," 

Footed Vesseh (Pis, Frontispiece (bj, 2, XXXIX, 10, XL, 19, 20, 31, XLI, 26, 27, 38) 

This t)'pc of vessel occurs in various forms. No. 19 in Pi. XL is coated with a cream 
slip. On the outside a dark purple hand decorates its rim, while inside are three irregular 
lines in the same colour. This interesting bowl was found resting on top of the wall at 

the South-western corner of room 137 in Square 9/E. j -1 u- 

No. 20 in PI. XL is coloured pink inside, and on the outside is decorated with thin 
purple lines on a cream slip. It is not particularly well Enished, both surfaces being rather 
rough. No, 31 in the same plate is coated with a polished red slip and further otnamented 
with lines in black paint. 

The cup in PL XLI, 26, a beauriful spedmeti with rather a high base, is undecoratedj 
even tlte customary slip is absent. No. 27, beside it, is covered with a bright pink slip, whi^ 
has trickled down in places over the foot. The base of the latter bears the marks left by 
the string used to sever it from the wheel. Similar chalice forms appear among the pottery 
of the Harappa Period and are illustrated in Pi, XXV, 44,45.'* Frankfort and Speiser 
suggest that the chalices found on Mesopotamian and Assyrian sites have an ^atolian- 
Transcaucasian origin,” but it is a matter of surmise how this 0,^)6 of vessel rrached India, 
although it is significant that chalices have come to light on sites m Baluchistan and are 


»See Flcure and Peake in Jourti, Roy. Anilimp. 1930, p. Ji. They mendon Egypt, Mesa 
potamia. Asia Minor, Crete, Sicily, Bosnia, and Spain as muntri^ where such stands have 

I bint at the ancient and modem custom in India and elsewhere, of breakiug vessels 
served any religious purpose, to avoid being later put to imptoper use. 

See also F.E. JH., pis, LXI, 74 p LX>^I, 29 , 49 - tt * nt dL'I j 1 k* VaI 

™ E. A. Speiser. The Pottery of Tell BiUa, Aftiseuffl Joum., Umv. Mus., Philadelphia. Vol. 

XXlII,p.267. 
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ttere classed among the early wanes.™ It seems probable, tbereFore, that the type found its 
way to the Harappa people through South-eastern Persia and Baluchistan^ if, indeed, the 
Harappa folk did not bring it with tliem. Whether the type was handed down to the 
Jhuhar people or re-introduced by them must await further investigation. 

The curious specimen in PL XU, 38 (also shown in photograph in Pi, XXXIX, loT 
is ornamented with a wide band of loops and spots in dark purple on a cream-coloured 
ground, while above and below this bold pattern are wide strips of red edged with 
purplish black. Unfortunately, the rim of this jar is missing, but it was probably coloured 
the same shade of purple as the neck. Vessels of similar shape have been found on the 
Jhukar mound,*^ and another came to light in one of the Harappa levels at Chanhu-daro 
(P). XXVII, 68}. This last example, however, differs entirely from the Jhukar Jar desciihed 
above in style of decoration. 

The small jar, 2. j inches in height, shown in colour in Frontispiece (b}, 2, probably 
once had a base resembling that of Pi, XU, 38. It was unearthed from locus 4B4 in the 
" Great Cutting ” at the level — i .4 feet. 

Spouted Vessels fPL XLi,44,45J 

Both these interesting vessels have lost their rims. No. 44 is well made but is without 
a slip and its lower portion shows signs of having been pared. Four spiral cord markings 
round its widest part may be an attempt at decoration; a jar of this size would hardly have 
needed protection while dry'ing. Part of the spout is missing, the hole through it at the 
break measuring 0,3 inch in diameter. No. 45 is covered with a pink slip and, as in No. 44, 
the lower portion and base have been trimmed. The upper portion is exceptionally 
well finished. 

These two pieces are the only examples of their kind found at Chanhu-daro and 
have been assigned to the Jhukar Period because No, 44 was found at a high level in 
Mound II.** They may, of course, have been importations, but in sliape they do not 
resemble those of contemporary Sumer, nor can they be compared with the spouted vessels 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan, 

Jar-covers fPfs, XXXIX, p, XL, ry, XLI, 28,23,32, 33, 35, XLVni, 11, 13,27,22J 

Thanks to their substantial construction, most of th& jar-covers of the Jhukar Period 
have been found in more or less perfect condition, with the exception of one type which 
was hand-made and indifferently baked. The covers are occasionally painted or incised with 
patterns, and, though one or two examples resemble some of Harappa work, the majority 
are quite different from those made in the earlier period. 

Mew. ^rcli. Sum. Ind.^ No. 43^ pb. VIII, XVI^ XXX+ 

Majumdar, Explowiiowj in Smdt pi. XVI, 

Spouted vessels are practically unknown at MoKenjodaroT only one example being icccmied 
from that site: M. h C., p. Fragmenls of such vessels have bc*n found at Jhangar, but the forms 
of these differ from the Jhukar spedroens. Majumdar^ Explorations in Sind, pL XXXI, 6j 11. 
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No, 9 in PL XXXIX, which appears in line in Pl.XLI, 35, nieasures i.4 inches in 
diameter and is roughly decorated with concentric lines in purplish-brown paint on a pinlt- 
coloured slip. Tlresc lines are too faint to photograph. A rough hole pierces the handle of 
this cover, and a number of small holes, averaging 0.09 inch in diameter are arranged round 
the circumference. These were possibly provided for ventilation purposes like the notches 
round the edge of a cover of the Harappa Period illustrated in Pi. XXIX, 57. 

The shape of the cover in Pi. XL, 17 is not unlike that of the Harappa specimens shown 
in Pi. XXVI, 12-34, differs in having an incised line on top of the rim and wavy 

crossed lines on the handle like those on the knob in PL XLVllI, 13. This cover hears a 
cream slip and, though well finished on the inside, has a rough and dragged exterior surface. 

Nos. 18,23,32,33 in PI. XLI are simple, flat lids with broad strap-like handles. No. 33 
is of drab ware, the remainder are of ordinary pottery. All are hand-made, badly baked 
and of rough workmanship. No. 18 has marks of burning on its base as if it had been used 
to stop a flue. In spite of their home-made appearance these covers, excluding No. 23, are 
coated with cream-coloured slips. 

The four incised objects in Pi. XLVIII, 11, 13, 17,22 are the tops of knob handles that 
once belonged to large covers. No. 21 is the best preserved of the four and is attached to 
what remains of a flat, round base like those in PL XLI, ly, 23, which they closely resemble 
except in the shape of their handles. TTiey are all wheel-made and quite unlike covers that 
were used by the Harappa people. 

Jar-stand (Fl. XL, 30J 

This is the only jar-stand of Jhukar make so far discovered and is a particularly large 
one, measuring 17.7 inches in diameter. It is writhout a slip and around the top of the 
upper edge run a series of continuous wavy lines soatched tvith a comb or notched flint. 
Vertical lines of the same description are arranged in groups on the inside with intervals 
of about 4.7 inches between them. Possibly the interior incised lines, which would in the 
ordinary way be hidden by a jar, were provided to prevent the latter from shifting about 
on the stand. 

Handled Vessels (Pis. XXXIX, XL, 23- XLVIII, 2) 

Handles only occur on hand-made vessels, No. 11 in PL XXXIX, which appears in 
line in PL XL, 23, has a flat base and vertical walls, from which protrude two roughly 
formed, pointed lugs on opposite sides of the vessel, No. 12 in the same plate is a fragment 
of a bowd 2.1 inches high. A thick, flat handle projects from the side and probably a second 
w'as once opposite to tt. The surface of this particular piece is very rough and retains traces 
of a cream-coloured slip. The curious fragment, also of a bowl, shown in Pi. XLVIII, 2 is 
2,7 inches high and b^rs a vertical lug which is slightly different in shape to the other 
examples mentioned. 

All the above handles are unpierced and were used to lift or support the v'essels on 
which they were found, and which, likely enough, were used for cooking purposes. 
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Lamp (PIXXXIX, 14) 

This specimen is 1.8 inches high and roughly made of a drab coloured clay. It seems 
to be a model made by a child, for the spout to hold the wicfc is set much too low for any 
but die minimum of oil to be contained in the vessel. No lamps of this type are known either 
at ChanhuKlaro or Mohenjodaro in the Harappa Period. 

Storage Vessels (Pis. XXVI, 73, XL/, i, 7,8,42,4p, 50, XLVJJ, 34,35) 

Many fragments of storage jars were found scattered about the summit of Mound II 
and in the debris round its base. Few perfect examples were unearthed, but even so there 
was quite enough evidence to show that both in shape and style of decoration they diff er 
radically from the jars used in the preceding period. 

Nos. 1,7-9 in Pl.XLI show the contours of the rims and shoulders of four such jars; 
the painted face of No. 1 appears in Pi. XLllI, 12. No. 42 in Pi, XLI is a fine specimen, 
decorated in unusually simple manner with two bands of light red edged with purple with a 
thick purple line below. The narrow neck of this jar suggests that it had been used for 
water or some other liquid, 

No. 49 in Pi. XLI is also illustrated in Pi. XLVII, 34 where its appearance when found 
and its type of decoration are shown. Four broad red bands divide this vessel into three 
registers and these are filled in w'ith various motifs painted in purple. The ground is a 
yellow slip inclining to pink in places. 

The targe round pan in Pi. XLI, 50 is shown in its original position in Pt. XLVll, 35, 
but, unfortunately, the designs it bore were so obscured by lime deposits that they could 
not be copied in the field. Two wide bands of red, edged thickly with purple, decorate this 
curious vessel, and between the bands a pattern of hatched triangles can just be made out. 
A reddish-purple band on the top edge of this pan extends down inside for some distance 
and a ledge round it once accommodated a dose fitting coverThis particular type of pan 
was probably expressly made to hold bread or Sour. 

Some of the larger Jhukar vessels have a slight ribbing between the neck and shoulder as 
vrill be seen, for instance, in Pis. Frontispiece 7f XLI, i, 8, XLVI, 20,44, XLVII, 4, 32, 
XLVIII, 16,24.** The large incised fragment in Pl.XLVIII, 25 has two rihs instead of the 
usual one. This feature appears on but one storage jar of the Harappa Period (Pi. XXIV, 5), 
but this is an unique specimen with several rihs that were obviously applied for strengthen¬ 
ing purposes. The ribs on the Jhukar jars are, on the contrary, intended merely for 
ornament; they are not prominent and are situated where they would afford but little 
protection to the vessel. 

The small storage jar in Pi. XXVI, 73 has been erroneously inserted there. It is of 
Jhukar manufacture, is undecorated, and coated with a crcam-ooloured slip. 

Glohukr Vessels (Ph. XXXIX, ry, XLI, 29,36, 41) 

No. 15 in Pi. XXXIX bears a pattern of oblique and horizontal lines in light red set 

^ Compare tliis pan widi one df earUer date in PI. XXiXp yj. 

This ribbing is also present on the sherds shown tn Pis. XUUp 3,12^ XLV^ 24. 
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between groups of vertical lines in blaclt on a cream-coloured slip, Broad red bands border 
this ornamental strip, while the loops and lines below are in black. The rim and neck are 
coloured a purplish-black, w’hich has trickled down a little way inside. Unfortunately, the 
base of this interesting jar is missing but it would appear to have been rounded. 

The vessel in Pl. XU, 29 is coated with a light red slip on which a simple pattern of 
vertical and horizontal markings in black has been dratvn. The low-er portion of this jar 
has no slip, the junction between the red and natural surface of the pottery being very 
irregular 

The neck and rim of No. 36 in the same plate has been washed over with red, the 
rest being coloured cream. Three black spots of irregular size, placed on only one side of this 
vessel, may be identification marks. The same grouping of spots occurs on the vessel 
illustrated in colour in No. 2 of Frontispiece (b), but in this case they are repeated four 
times at equal distances round the body of the jar. 

No. 41 in PI. XU is well made and thin for its size. Its sole decoration consists of 
thin purple lines painted m groups of three on a smooth, dark red slip. 

Jars with L(nv-centered Bodies (Pis. XXV/IJ, 34, XLf, iS, 34,40,46-45) 

The litde jar in PL XU, 28 has lost its rim, which was possibly Bared. It is well made 
and covered with a thick red slip, as far down as its greatest girth, which has dripped in 
places on to its cream coloured lower portion. No. 34 in the same plate is of the same type 
and, except for the fact that it has no slip at all below its carination, is similarly coloured. 
A light red coating showing signs of polish covers the whole of No. 40J its neck and rim are 
missing, and its h^ has been trimmed with some sharp instrument. 

The rather rough surface of No. 46 bears a red slip, while No. 47, which is markedly 
striated inside and out, is coloured cream. The portion below the angle of the base of the 
coarsely finished No, 48 is particularly thick, w^ith a surface that looks as if it had been pared 
when its clay was very dry. This part of tlie jar has a cream wash, the remainder being 
painted red. 

The jar illustrated in Pl, XXVIII, 34 has been inadvertently included with some 
Harappa pottery. It lias no slip or decoration and was found, together with its little hand¬ 
made companion, at the high level of + 17.5 feet. 

Roitnd-hased Jar (Pl. XLl, 37) 

This particular jar vras found in many pieces and it tvas just possible to restore it. It 
has an almost rounded base and must therefore have been kept on a stand or on loose soil. 
Moderately baked, it is thin for its size and its slipless body is rough in texture and bears 
straw'-markings. 

Ordinary BmvlsandDishesiPh. XXXIX, 1 3, XL, 14-16, 22, 24,25, 27-29, 32, XL/,39) 

The rough-looking bowl in PLXXXIX, 13 (see also Pl, XL, 18) is hand-made and 
much blackened by smoke. It is encrusted with a grey substance which may be the remains 
of food. No. 14 in Pl. XL is a well made specimen, part of which has been roughly trimmed 
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on the outride. It contained a thick grey deposit 'when found and this, coupled with the 
shape of the vessel and the fact that it is uithout a slip, suggests that it had been used for 
cooking. Nos. I f and i6 are two small hand-made howls, both of a drah paste and obviously 
manufactured at home. 

The striated, coarse-looking howl in Pi. XL, a i has a smooth interior. It is a badly 
baked specimen, dmb in colour, whose paste is plentifully mixed with sand and mica. 
No, Z2 is coated all over with a light red wash and is roughly decorated, both inside and out, 
with irregular lines of a purple hue. The deep, band-made vessel No. 24 is small in size and 
made of a drahcoloured paste without a slip. The same applies to No, ly. 

No, 38 is ornamented on the outside only with bands of purplish-black applied on a 
pink slip. The small bowl No. 29 has cord markings on its wide base and is of rough work, 
with marks of secondary burning here and there. No, 32 is hand-made and of rough 
workmanship. 

The curious specimen illustrated in PI. XLI, 39 is coloured red as far down as its carina- 
don; below, the surface is left bare, It is an interesting type and one regrets the missing rim. 

Cups fPh. XLZ, 30,31,43) 

No, 30 is an unusually thick and heavy cup coated with a cream-coloured slip. The 
^ day of No. 31 tx>ntains a large proportion of lime particles and mica. It has no slip and its 
base is heavily scored by die cord used to remove it from the wheel. No, 43 is not only 
inadequately fired but is of the roughest workmanship. 

Designs and Pattertts 

A brief description will now be given of the designs and patterns appearing on the 
Jhukar pottery. It has already been explained that the broad red bands that divide so many 
examples of this painted pottery into horizontal registers, in oombination with the blacks, 
purples, or browns used for the motifs and patterns, place this pottery in the category of 
bi"chrome, if the colours of die slips are not also taken into account. Sometimes a red of a 
slightly different tint from that of the bands, is employed in the decoration of a jar (Pis, 
XXXIX, 15 j XLII, 6,8,9,1J-17,19, XLV, 20),“ this colour being denoted in the line 
drawings by stippling. 

Red Bands, The bands that render this Jhukar pottery so distincrive vary in width 
from o.yj to sometimes as much as 2,5 inches. They are nearly always edged w'ith a black 
or purple line, probably for the reason that the red was applied with a ^^ery coarse brush 
or mop and It was necessary to hide its uneven margins. 

The number of bands varj'. Large vessels such as the storage pieces in Pl. XLI, 42, 50 
have only tw’O. Four appear on the large jar in Pl, XLVII, 34 and three are sometimes used on 
the smaller wares (Frontispiece (b), 4, S}. They serv'e also to decorate the interiors of most 
of the dishes of food-stands, singly as in Pl. XLV, 25,37 and repeated as in Pis. XLVI, 42, 
45, XLVn, 19, etc. One band generally decorates the outside of such dishes and the same 

Some of these examples are iltiistrated in colour in Fronli^iece 
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kind of ornamentation is present on die bases of tbe stands as, for example, in Pi. XLI, 
13,19,20.24,25. 

These broad red bands are in most cases plain; that they were sometimes ornamented 
is shown by the two food-stand dishes in Pis. XLIV, 12, XLVI, 3 , Occasionally a line of 
loops or other hind of pattern has trespassed upon them because of careless or hurried ivork. 

Coloured bands as a pottery decoration came first into use in India in the Amri Period," 
a culture dtat preceded the Harappa civilization. As we have already seen, this form of 
ornamentation was never used by the Harappi people, but it appears again on the Jhukar 
pottery. Later on, as we shall presently see, these red bands re-occur on the Trihni and still 
later Muhammadan wares CPl- XL, 1,2); they even persist down to the present day in Sindh, 

Similar ted hands are a feature of some of the Jemdet Nasr wares in Sumer and 
are especially prominent on some pieces of potiec)' from Tepe Ali Abad in Persia." It is, 
however, on die wares of the latter part of the Tell Halaf Period that they are most 
conspicuous, a fact Miicb provides another instance of the apparent dose relationship 
existing between this North Assyrian and Jhukar pottery, notwithstanding the great interval 
of time that separated these two cultures." To this and other points of resemblanoe I shall 
allude later. 

Animal Afotifs, Animal hgurcs have been found on only two pieces of Jhukar pottery, 
in contrast to the earlier^arappa material, on which, as we have seen, animal and more 
particularly bird modS at’e extremely oommon. 

The sherd in Pi. aLV, 21 bears the figure of a running ibex. This fragment, part of a 
large storage jar, is coated with a cream slip, upon which the scene is painted in purple. 
The only other representation that 1 know of this animal in a running attitude occurs on a 
sherd from PerianoTJhundai in Northern Baluchistan. This las: example, together with 
other pieces of pottery associated woth it, can he regarded as being either of, or closely 
related to, Jhukar work.** 

TTie same species of goat will be seen on the broken dish in Pl.XLV,22. This 
silhouette is very carefully drawn in a purplish-black paint on a light red ground. The 
angle of its body indicates that die missing forelegs were resting upon the plant device in 
front of it, quite in the Sumerian manner. This particular plant motif, as we shall later 
see, forms a common repetition motif on much of the Jhukar pottery. 

Phnt-fonns. One of the chief differences between the painted wares of the Jhukar 
and Harappa Periods is to be found in the manner in which plant forms are depicted. With 
two possible exceptions CPl- XLV, 19,42) tlie Jhukar artist is content to portray his floral 

“ Named after the site where this very distinctive pottery was first found; cf. Majumdar, Exptora- 
tiom in Sitid, pp. 24-33. 

Mim. Del. en Perse, t. VHI, pi. Vil. 

** Mallotvan and Rose, " Excavations at Tall Chagaj Barar," Iraq, vol. Ill, pi. II, 4-6. Mallowan 
suggests also a possible leladonship betiveen the Tall Halaf and Jemdet Nasr wares, for which see 
Prehistoric Assyria, p. ly?- 

‘’ Stein, Ment. Arch. Stirv, Ind., No. 37, pp. 3J, 36; pi. V CP- 36^ 
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devices in a oonventional manner; indeed, motifs of this description are frequently so 
geometric that their origins are scarcely apparent at all. It will be remembered that the 
Harappa jar-painter showed considerable enterprise in his plant arrangements on a jar, 
but at the same time never lost sight of the identity of the plant on which he based his 
theme. One has only to compare the Harappa work illustrated in Pb, XXXIV, i, XXXVI, 7, 
9,28,37, etc,, with the Jhukar designs in Pb. XLV, 20,24,32, XLVI, 32, etc., to see the 
dissimilarity of the ceramic art of the two periods. 

The pipal tree, which appears so frequently on the Karappa wares, finds no place 
at all on the Jhukar pottery, and the acacia, with its long thin leaves (Ph XXXVII, 17,19), 
is also absent. Tlie most favoured motif employed hy the Jhukar artist was a highly 
conventionaliaed plant motif, possibly derived from the lotus," and was made to serve either 
as a condnuous pattern round a jar or dish (Pb. XLIII, 7,10,12, XLIV, 13, XLVil, 6, etc.) 
or to alternate with other patterns, as for example in Pls.XLH,3,10, XLVI, 27, etc. The 
clever and economical way in which this form of frieze is arranged, so as to enable each 
portion to form an integral part of a continuous pattern, indicates that the artist knew 
something of the prindples of design.^* 

The next most popular design was a leaf or bud form with a long curved stem generally 
arranged in parallel rov's(Frontispiece (b). 7,Pb. XLII, to, XUII, i, XLIV, 7, XLV, 24,32, 
XLVI, 32, XLVII, I, 2, 4, 15), The peculiar filaments tltat are sometimes associated with 
this last form of decoration (Pis. XLIII, j, XLV, 32, XLVII, i, etc ) suggest a water plant 
and bring to mind the curious root-like processes that sometimes appear on the Harappa 
pottery." This leaf and stem motif forms, in combination with other devices, wade borders 
round the larger jars. 

Both the sherds shov™ in Pi XLV, 19.42 once belonged to tall vessels of the storage 
type. The plants depicted on them cannot at present be identified, but it appears that an 
attempt was made in both cases to break away from convention and portray the natural 
form. Both motifs are painted in purple, the first on a cream and the second on a pink- 
coloured slip, while No. 42 also bears the red band characteristic of the Jhukar Period." 
What appears to be the same species of plant is pictured on early sherds from Tepe Giyan 
and Tepe Sialk in North-western Persia." 

The sherd illustrated in Pi. XLV, 20, and again in colour in Frontispiece (b), 10, bears 
a very conventional tree form which was, no doubt, repeated at intert'ab round the jar. 

** TTie lotus does not appear on the Harappa pottery, though its seed-vessels were sometimes 
copied in Faience to sc we as pinheads: M. J. C,, pi- CLVIll, 4, 6. It grows in many parts of Sindh, 
especially in the Manchhar LaLe. 

" Tltis same motif appears on certain vessels from Baluchistan, all of which appear to be of 
Jhultar make: Stein, Mem. Arch, Swrp. ifld., Vol. 37, pis, VI (p. 48), VII (P- SW. 4), VIII (P- SW. 4), 
XI (M. M, E. 15^. 

“ As seen in Pis. XXXI, ^3, XXXVI, 41. 

*' The level and locus of No. 19 in PI. XLV cannot be given in the catalogue at the end of dib 
book, because its original label was eaten by white ants. 

** Contenau et Ghicdiman, FowjJIej du Tipi-Giyan, pi. 60; Gbiishman, Ftntilles de Siafk Vol 1 
pls.LXII, LXIU, LXV, LXVI. r / r , . , 
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This tree and odier designs associated with it are painted in led and brown on a cream- 
coloured slip, the effect produced being a very striking one. 

Bfll/ and Stem Motif. This motif, peculiar to the JhuW Period (Pi. XLV, 25,28,30, 
31,35, 37), may be intended to represent a bud or seed-vessel with a long stem, the latter 
being always gracefully curved and the former carefully hatched. Up to the present, this 
device has been found only on the dishes of food-stands, where it usually appears in black 
or purple on a cream-coloured ground. On the sherd in Pi. XLV, 31, however, it is set on a 
light red slip and forms a continuous and compact pattern round the interior of tliis dish. 
With the single exception of a sherd from Jai-damb in Southern Baluchistan, the employ¬ 
ment of this particular device is unkno^vn to me on pottery from sites outside India.** A 
variation of it, however, has been adapted to form part of a solar symbol on a Cretan seal,** 

Chevron Patterns. This simple, yet effective, decoration is used on all classes of 
vessels, though somewhat rarely on the dishes of food-stands CPL. Frontispiece (b), 1,3, 5, 
6, 7, 9, XLII, 4, II, 12, 15-18, XLVII, 13, 17-19, 24, 27, 33). Ejtamples of it painted in 
monochrome are, however, distinctly rare. In the case of Nos. 4 Frontispiece (h), 

5, 6) and [8 in PL XIJ 1 the design is painted in black, the slip being in the first specimen 
red and in the second cream-coloured. In Pi, XLVII, 33 the motif is executed in red on a 
cream slip. In most cases this chevron pattern is in two colours, red and black, so arranged 
that the doivn strokes are of one colour and the up of the other (Pis. XLII, n-13,15,17, 
XLVII, 13,17-19,24). The sherd in Pis. XLII, 4, 11, 15-18, XLVII, 13, 17, 24 show this 
pattern enclosed in compartments separated by groups of vertical lines or other anangements; 
in some cases it forms an unbroken border round a jar or dLsh (Pis. XLII, 12, XLVII, 19,23). 

Chevron patterns were very rare at Mohenjo-daro, their colouring being in every case 
black.*' It was not a common motif on the pottery of Sumer and Elam, except in the 
Jemdet Nasr Period, where the up and doivn strokes are always of the same colour and 
frequently separated by a vertical line." A device appearing on the very early Tall Halaf 
wares of North Assyria resembles the Jhukar tj'pe of chevron most closely, the method of 
using two colours for the alternate markings being the same in both cases.** A sherd from 
the Zayak valley in Southern Baluchistan also bears a chevron pattern painted in black 
and ted, but this differs slightly from the Jhukar examples both in the placing of these 
two colours and in the arrangement of the motif.*" There seems no doubt that these 
chewon patterns were originally derived from basketry. 

Stein, MetK. /Inch. Siirv. itbl.. No. 43, pi. Hi (J. D, a). It is impossible to ascertain what 
relationship this sheni bears to Jhukar pottery without handling it. 

“ Evans, PaJace of Minos, H, p. ii8, fig. 
pLLXX, 15. 

** Frankfoit, Oriental Coiniwimieetions, No. so, pi, VI. 

*^Von Oppenhdm, Tell Hahf, pis, 1 ,6, LII, 5, LlII, 2. Spedmeas of this ware found at 
Arpachivah also bear this motif, but here it is painted in monochrome on the exterior of certain bowls: 
Mallows and Rose, Prehisloric Assyria, figs. 70 C5), 71 (3); Mallowan, ** Excavations at Tall Chagar 
Bazar," Iraq, vot. Ill, fig. 24 (4^. 
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Chequer Patterns. The chequers m Pis. XfJI, ij, XLIV, i, XLVI, i, 2, 4,6, 7, 27 are 
hatched in black or purplish black on a red<oloured slip. In Pi. XLII, 20 the ground is 
cream'coloured and the squares filled in with red and outlined with the same colour in a 
darker shade. The squares in Pi. XLVI, 5 are alternately brown and pink, the latter being 
the ground colour, A very unusual combination occurs on the sherd in Pi. XLII, 19, where 
the colours used are black and dark red on a pink coloured slip. The chequers in this 
particular example and also those in No. 20 are completely filled in, but this form of 
treatment is rare, the usual method being to cross-hatch them and thus allow the colour of 
the ground to show through. The lighter squares in Pi. XLVI, 1, 2,6, are partly filled in 
with crossed lines, perhaps to render them less obtrusive. This use of crossed lines tn this 
particular form of pattern is also to be found on some of the Tell Halaf wares, but, as far 
as can be ascertained, on no other pottery than the Jhukar.*’^ These chequer device are 
to be found on all t)'pes of vessels, but are used chiefly to decorate the dishes of food-stands 
in association with other motifs. 

Rhorwhs. Rhombs are used on the Jhukar pottery to fill in single and double horizontal 
borders, as in Pis. XLIV, 3, and XLVI, 14,15, or arranged vertically panel-wise, as in 
Pi. XXXJV, 24, or set in massed groups (Pis. XLIV, 2, XLVI, 8), Except in the two last cases 
the rhombs are invariably hatched. The curious lines projectlog from the top and bottom 
angles of the rhombs in Pi. XLVI, 14 are also to be seen on some painted wares from 
Damin and Khurab in Persian Baluchistan, though in other respects these have noticing 
in common with our Jhukar material.** Rhombs, similarly furnished, appear on some vessels 
from Samarra,” but this complex form does not appear to have been used elsewhere. 

This rhomb device is associated with a plant motif in Pi. XLIV, 13. Here the central 
petal of the lotus, if it be a lotus, is lozenge-shaped instead of having the usual bud-like form. 

The massed rhomb pattern in Pis. XLIV, 2, XLVI, 8 is found also on wares from 
Jemdet Nasr®‘ and Nineveh.** Used in several lines to fill in horizontal borders, these 
rhombs are quite frequently used on the Al-'Ubaid ** and Tell Halaf pottery; ” on the last 
it often forms the sole decoration of a bowl or jar, 

Bkomhs vnth Incurved Sides. PI. XLVI, Ji, 17. This type of rhomb is rare and 
appears only on two Jhukar sherds. It was not used in the Harappa Period, It occurs on a 
sherd from Sistan ** and on another from Northern Baluchistan.*' The Tell Halaf and 

Von Oppenheim, Tell pi. II, 1; MaUowan and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, figs. 32, 37,78, 

Stein, Arckaeolngicol EeconTmissaaces, pis. XI (A. 68), XIII (loo), XXXIII C13). 

Hcrzfdd, Samarra V, pis. XXXV, iii, XXXVI, 134, a, 139. In these examples the couplings 
are doubled. 

^ Anthropology Memoirs, Field Museuiu, Chicago, %'dI. I, pi. LXVUI, a. 

Thompson and MalJowan, BJust. Lon. News, 1931, n. iisii (9)- 

“ Hall and Woolley, Lfr Excavations, vol. I, p!. XVIll (1769). 

” Mai Iowan and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, figs. 71,72; haq, vol. Ill, fig. 13.. 

** Andiews, BitrUngum Magazine, 1925, pi. I, fig. afi. 

** Stdn, Metft. Arch. Sitn?. Ind., No. 37, pi. V (r. 2). 
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Al*‘Ulxiid wares also furnish e4xamples, though here, too, the form is as scarce as the 
straight-sided type is common.*^ 

Spot Decoration. Large spots, sometimes curiously situated, take their share of Jhukar 
decoration, A very unusual example is illustrated in PI. XXXIV, 12, where spots ate used 
to Ell in the spaces of a multiple loop pattern, and again in Pi. XLVl, 12,17, where they 
ser\« the same purpose in quite a different pattern, The jar shown in Pl. XXXIX, 10 and 
again in Pl. XLI, 58 is decorated with large purple spots set behveen loops of the same 
colour, the comhination forming a simple and yet pleasing pattern.** Another unusual 
spot device is depicted on the large sherd in Pl. XLil, 6, which once formed part of a 
storage jar. Here red spots ate placed between partitions of brown-coloured paint. In PL 
XLII, 13 one red and one hrown spot are irregularly set in a petal-shaped motif C^hown 
more clearly in Frontispiece (b), 3). No. 2 in Frontispiece (b), is a small jar ornamented 
on all four sides with three black spots in a row.*^ A similar three-spot pattern is also 
present on the vessel shown in Pl.XLl, 36, but tltere it is probably an identlEcation mark 
as it is not repeated elsewhere on the jar. 

This very unusual use of the spot device has few parallels elsewhere. On a sherd 
from Southern Baluchistan a tow of spots is painted very like those on the jar in Pl. XLI, 
56.** Spots are an important feature in the decoration of the Tell Halaf pottery, as w'ell as 
on the wares of the Al-LIbaid Period and also on certain Persian fabrics.** In the main, 
however, the spots are minute in size and, moreover, distributed over considerable areas. 

Spot motifs do not appear exclusively on the Jhukar wares from Chanhu-daio; they 
are also to be found on pottery of the same culture from other parts of Sindh,** and on the 
later Trihni w-are CPI- XLV, i, 4, >, 13). The large spots used on the Harappa pottery, 
linked together by lines as in Pl. XXXVl, 29, form an entirely different motif. 

Loops, Single and Multiple. Single loops are used cither for a border pattern, as in 
Pk XXXIX, 10.15, XLI, 38, XLII, 22, XLV, 39, XLVII, 28, or to break a sudden transition 
between the painted and unpainted portions of a vessel as in Pis, XLII, 2, XLIV, 13, XLV, 
25, XLVl, 14, 37,41-43. In this connection the loops sometimes stray on to the red hands 
so characteristic of the Jhukar pottery (Pis- XLV, 25, XLVl, 37}. 

An exceptional double row of loops appears on the sherd in Pl. XLVl, 38, the arrange¬ 
ment forming a perhaps unintentional scale pattern. Occasionally the loops are roughly 
hatched as will be seen in Pl, XLVII, 20,21, 23, 29, all these examples being fragments 
of large storage jars. No, 22 in Pi. XLVII, which is part of the rim of a food-stand dish, 

‘“Mallowan, “ Exicavations at Tall Oiagat Bazar," vol, HI, Gg. zzCOi Preliinofie Assyria, 
pl.VCO,Fig.34<6>- 

Thi» cambination of the spot and loop occurs also at Mohenpdart), but there the loops are tn 
multiple rows and form a kind or scak-pattern : M. h C., pk XCl, 31. 

Compare this jar with a second From Chanhu-daro: MajumdaT, EsephrathnS in Stnd, pl. XXI, 21, 

“ Stein, iVIem. Arch. Swrv, Ind., vok 43, pl, X (Naz. 19). 

** A single mw of large spots form a continuO'US border round the neck of a jar from T<spe Cawra: 
Speiscr, Eiwm'otiortr at Tepe G«w«r, pl. LXVIII, 118. 

0° Majumdar, Exploratiotts in Sind, pis. XVI, 16, t^, XXII, 17,18. 
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shows a contracted form of a muluple loop pattern, which, when ej^anded, is the most 
common marginal decoration of all the dishes CPIs. XXXIV, 22, XLIII, 5*8, etc.). 

Simple loop patterns are to be found on most ancient wares and were especially favored 
by the Tell Halaf people, where they were employed to fill in wide and sometinies very 
monotonous borders.** The multiple loop varietj', however, is not so well loiown; it is 
occasionally found on vessels of the Harappa Period, decorating the rims of certain kohl-jars 
(PI. XXXIX, 19). Double and triple rows of loops arc frequent on the Susian pottery,*^ 
and multiple rows on the early Samana wares,** but these are arranged in continuous lines 
round the jars and not group^ concentric-wise as in PI. XXXIV, 12, etc. The latter must, 
therefore, be regarded as a characteristic type of Jhukar decoration. 

Crescent'shetped Motifs. This conspicious motif (Pis, XXXIV, 18, XLIV, 4,9-11, >4, 
XLVI, 29, XLVII, 12,16, 26) is most frequently found on the dishes of food-stands and is 
sometimes associated with the lotus pattern (Pl. XLIV,4,10,14), to which reference has 
already been made. A curious variation of it appears on some fragments of storage jars in 
Pis. XXXIV, 18, XLIV, 4, where it rambles somewhat a jelly-fish seen in profile. 

The hatched crescentic markings in PL XLVI, 29 may be part of a continuous pattern. 
They appear to bear no relation to the crescents described above, which are never set in this 
vertical position. 

Crescent motifs are rarely found on prehistoric pottery, A mark of this shape is incised 
on the base of a bowl of the Tell Halaf period from Arpachiyah, but this, of course, was not 
intended to be an ornament." A group of five crescents, set one below the other, is painted 
on a sherd of A]-*Ubaid date from Ur,’* and two examples of this motif appear on an early 
painted sherd from Zhdb-Thal in Southern Baluchistan," and three on the inside of a 
bowl from Nal.” 

It is difficult to say, however, whether all the forms mentioned above were inspired 
by the moon; indeed, ffie jar painters may have had something quite different in mind. 
One is less doubtful with regard both to the Arpachiyah example and also to a row of 
crescents which serve as a border on a sherd from Mohenjo-daro.^* 

Triflwgwlar Pattems. In view of the geometric nature of the designs and patterns on 
the jhukar pottery, it is somewhat surprising to find that the simpler triangular motifs were 
far from popular. They appear on two sherds only (PJ.XLVI, 18,23), 
triangles are linked together in hociiontal and vertical positions alternately, and in the 
second they are placed in a row side by side. Possibly the triangles depicted on this last 

Mallowan and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, pi. XXII, 3; figs. 68-70, etc. 

Mem. D£l. en Perse, t. VlH, fig. 147; t. XlH, fig, 9. 

••Hcrafeld, Sattiana V, figs, 155, 161, 

" Maltorwan and Rose, PreWsioric Assyria, fig. 69 (6). 

Hall and Woolley, tJr Eaxovarioffs, vol. I, pi, XVll (1536). 

NoetUng, Zeitechrfft fwr Ethwologie, 1898, p. 467, fig. 24. 

Hargreaves, Nal Arch. Surv. fnd.. No, 35), pi. XVIII, 3, 

«M.LC., pi. XC, 16. 
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sherd were joined to inverted ones above them, thus forming die well-known double 
triangle modf that appears in No. iS. 

Ihts double-triangle, or hour-glass modf, as it is termed by some, frequendy occurs on 
ancient pottery, though the single form is perhaps more common soil. The single variety 
was the most favoured by the Harappi people at Chanhu'daro; at Mohenjo-daro the exact 
opposite was the case/* 

Joined triangular patterns, somewhat resemhling butterflies in shape, are illustrated 
in Pis. XL]V,9, XLVLy. 1 do not suggest that there is an attempt here to represent the 
actual insect, though butterflies actually appear on some Cretan wares, especially in the 
Early Minoan Period.’* As far as can be ascertained, butterflies have not been idendfled 
on any other pottery of this or earlier date.’* 

On our Jhukar pottery the triangle is somedmes employed to compose the cross-like 
figures that ornament the centres of many of the food-stand dishes (Pis. XLIII, 7, XLIV,6, 
8, XLVi, 19, aa, 39). When so used the triangles are often irregular in shape and have one 
or more curved sides. 

Triangles with concave sides form very' elFecdve borders in Pls.XLIV, 12, XLV'l, 13, 
XLVII, 34 or parts of a border in PL XLVI, 16. The pattern in PI. XLVI, 13 is almost an 
exact duplicate of one on an early sherd from Sistan,’’ 

Crvcifomi Designs. Cross-like patterns (Pis. XUII, 7, XLIV, 6,9, XLVI, 19, XLVII, 
31} are frequent hut appear in the centres of dishes only. A six-armed cross will he seen 
in PI. XLIV, 6, and a four-armed one in Ph XLIV, 9, the voids round this last example being 
filled in with crescent-shaped motifs. Whether this associadon of the cross witb the crescent 
has any significance or i$ merely accidental, is difficult to say. Ancient cross patterns are 
thought by some to represent the sun and it is therefore not impossible that this particular 
device on this Jhukar fragment is an attempt to combine lunar and solar emblems in 
one design.” 

A modf resembling a Maltese cross, which apparently was repeated four times, appears 
on the dish in PL XLVI, 19, and a similar cross filled the centre of the dish in PL XLIV, 8. 
This type of cross is rarely found on Mohenjo-daro wares,” but excepdonal use of it is 
to be seen on the early pottery of Samarra, where it is usually converted by the addidon of 
animal figures and the like into elaborate svastikas, thus emphasizing its solar character.'” 

The Maltese cross is not uncommon on early pottery from other sites. Its first appear¬ 
ance is on the TeD Halaf pottery,*' and St also occurs on a very early sherd of the Highland 

AI. I C., ph. XCII, iQ, 14-17: F. E. M., pi. LXVIIl, i. 

Evans, Palace of Af inos, vol, 1 , pp. 42,75, 166. 

^*They someumes appear on hippopotami figures of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt aiid 

also on tomb walls, but neivr on the pottery. 

” Andrews. BurliHgiow Afogozine, 1925, pi. 1 ,44. 

'* For another combined cross and crescent device, which appears on a Late Minoan amphora, see 
Rostovizeff, History of the Ancient World, pi. XXV, fig, 4. 

J, C.. pLXVJ.7. 

« Hctzfeld, SoFrtftrra V, figs, 13,25-27,30; pi. Xll, 24. 

Mallowan and Rose, Prefiistoric Assyrifl, pis. XVIII, XXII, ic. 
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Culture from Persia.” It adopts several forms at Susa and Musyan " and is depicted on 
two sherds of Al-'Ubaid date from Ur.** Much later it is met with on Kassite seals and 
again on a certain tj’pe of pottery discovered in Palestine and believed to be Cilidan.” 

Nearer India, the motif is found on early wares from Southern Persia*" and from 
Sistan, where it is as elaborately treated as it is in Elam,*’^ and in Baluchistan, where it 
is very prominent on a certain type of vessel from Shahi-tump.” 

The Maltese cross appears to have originated in North Syria. Thence it reached 
Mesopotamia and Persia at an early date and later arrived in India, by way of Sistan and 
Baluchistan. Its appearance, first in the Harappa and later in the Jhukai Period has been 
described, but it was never really popular with either of these cultures and on the Jhukai 
pottery takes a form which differs considerably from the simpler older pattern. 

Other cross motifs, such as the Greek and St. Andrew types, occur fairly frec^uently on 
the seals and amulets of ilte Harappa people. The former, however, is never used on the 
pottery and the latter only occasionally.*" 

Bead Motif. In Pi. XXXII, 7 this motif is shown appropriately ornamenting the neck 
of one of the Harappa vessels, but only two examples of it have so far come to light 
on the Jhukar pottery. One of these appears in Pi XLVII, 32, the other is to be seen on a 
sherd found by Mr, Majumdar at Lohumjo-daro.” 

Excluding the rather similar rhomb motif, a true bead pattern occurs but once on the 
Amri pottery." The Harappa people, who were particularly fond of the device, do not 
appear then to have horrow'ed it from tlte culture immediately preceding their own, 
Baluchistan has so far produced only two examples of this motif,®* and it was just as rarely 
used in Sistan."* Roughly drawn representations are to he seen on sherds from South¬ 
eastern Iran,"* 

This bead pattern appears most frequently on the Tell Halaf pottery and is used there 
in rows of two or more as a border pattern^ sometimes it is the only motif used on a dish 
or bowl** It rarely appears on Al-'Ubaid wares and is absent on the Samarra pottery as 
well as being strangely scarce elsewhere. 


Hentfeld, liiart. Lvw. News, 1929, P‘S93, fig. n. 

“ MA«. D^I. en Perse, t. VIII, figs. 175,177; t. XVI, figs. 4,7. 

Hall and WooUcy, IJr E^a^atioas, vol. 1 , pi. XVI (1650, 1651), 

Petrie, Ancient Gaza, vol. IV, pL XXX, figs-13-26- 
•* Stein, hail, vol. Ill, ito. 1, pis. XIX, i, XXI, 4J, XXII, 43, etc, 

Andreevs, Burlington Magaiiiie, 1915, pi. 1 , nos. 34-36, 38. 

•* Stein, Aleni. Arefi. Siirv.Ind,, No, 43, pis. XV, XVi. , , , , . 

”For example PIs.XXIlI, 6, XXXIX, 23. The crossed lines on the exterioi of the dish m PI. 
XLVII, 31 cannot be regarded as a decorative tnotif. 

” Explorations i’« Sind, pi. XXII, 16* 

** Op* cii„ pi. XXXIX, 10. rt, 

** Stein, Mew. Arch, Surv. Ind., No. 37 t ph C^-J* 13^? No. 43, pi- XII CSh- T. ii. yj- 
Andrews, Burlington Alngicifte, 19*5> pl -1 ^ 3 ? pl 1174 - 
“ Stein, Arckaealogical BecoMMaissances, pis, XTV (|KhtiT. B, 11 . 204^ XVIICB, i, 119)* 

** MaBowan and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, pis. XIII, XIV, XXllI, etc. 
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Crisj-erois Bands. The uninteresting feature of cross-hatched hands as a mode of 
decoration tvas as common in the Jhukar as it was in the Harappa Period, Such bands are, 
ho\vever, not so unsighdy if the hatching is oblif^uc as in Pi. XLVI, 24,3°^ 3^- When the 
crossed lines are vertical and horizontal or nearly so, the effect produced is far from 
pleasing, as will he seen in Pls*XLV, 39, XLVI,6,10,28, XLVII, 2S, In Pl. XLVI, 6 the 
margin of a dish has been decorated in this manner, in striking contrast to the more lively 
patterns generally painted on this pan of a dish. 

Bands and borders filled in with vertical and horizontal hatching are commonly found 
on the Tell Halaf wares,” the more attractive oblique hatching being comparatively rare. 
The exact opposite is the case as far as the Al-^Uhaid and Samarra wares arc concerned. On 
a sherd from Aipachiyah oblique and horizontal lines are used together with fairly 
satisfactory results." 

Oblique hatching was alone employed to Bll in borders on the Harappa wares, In 
some cases it i$ very roughly done but is none the less effective on tltis account. 

Hide Motif. This pattern, so common on the Harappa pottery,** appears only on the 
Jhukar sherd illustrated in PhXLVl, 11, where it encircles the neck of a storage jar. The 
same device occurs on an Elamite sherd/* but does not seem to have been employed 
elsewhere. 

Rosettes. Four-petalled rosettes, so popular with the Harappa people, appear much less 
frequently in the succeeding Jhukar Period. On the sherd in Pl. XLVl, 3 tltis motif is set in 
compartments and probably formed a continuous border round the jar. In Pl, XLVIII, xt 
a rosette is deeply incised on the surface of a storage vessel fragment and was, no doubt, 
intended as an identification mark. 

Irregular Lines and Markings, Irregular lines and markings arranged in an orderly 
manner play an important part in the decoration of the Jhukar pottery. Their association 
with carefully draw'n patterns of various kinds (Pls.XLII, 10, XLIII, 10, la, etc.) shows 
that the irregularities are intentional and not due to hurried or careless work. 

A favourite arrangement is a group of notched stripes in parallel rows which alternates 
with pnels composed of a number of vertical lines (Pis. XUI, 2, 8, 9, XLIII, is, XLV, 23, 
33, 34, XLVI, 13) or 'ivith some other form of decoration, as in the case of the sherds illus¬ 
trated in Pis. Xlil, 3, 5, 7, to, 13, XLIII, 10, XLV, 24,16, 29,41, XLVII, 4,9. The more 
abbreviated markings, especially those on the fragments in Pl. XLV, 23, 29, appear at first 
sight rather like badly drawn figures of animals, but a comparison between them and other 
examples shows that the resemblance is accidental. Some of the lines used are so short that 
they might almost be termed spots, hut even then they have a certain decorative value as 
Frontispiece (b), 4, S, Pis. XU, 29, XLVI, 33, 34 will show. 

« Op. cit. pis. XIll. XVIIl, XIX C4), XX; figs. 55, 57- 

“ Op. cit„ fig. 33 C4)* 

” M. i. C., pX XCI, 1-6; F. E. M., pl. LXVIII, i; see abo Pl. XXXVIl, 13 of this book. 

« Mem. D6l ew Perse, t. XX, p. 106. 
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In PI. XLII, 8, 9,13, 17, two colours, red and black, are used to accentuate the 
markings, as will be more clearly seen in the coloured Frontispiece (h), 1,3. 

The metopic artangement seen in Pl.XLlI, 1,2, is to be seen on one sherd of the 
Harappa Period,™ and occurs again on sherds from Baluchistan and Sistan; the relation¬ 
ship between the two last wares and the Jhukar pottery is, as yet, uncertain. 

Roughly painted wavy lines in single, double, or even triple rows often encircle a jar or 
dish CPIs. XXXIV, 18,19,23, XLVI, 36,44), It wdJ be noted that each line is bordered by a 
straight one. 

Vertical lines of serpent form, painted in red and separated from each other by black 
divisions, provide a unique decoration on the sherd in Pl.XLlI, 14, 

Rars Motifs. Tire leaf-like motif appearing on the large fragment of a storage jai in 
Pi. XLV, 38 is painted in thin purple on a cream-coloured slip. It seems to be identical with 
the strange motif depicted on a large jar uneardied at Damb Buthi in Sindh.’” Both these 
motifs should be compared with the curious objects on each side of the sherd in Pi. XLII, 14, 
but it is impossible to say what they are intended to represent. 

The border pattern on the three fragments illustrated in Pis, XLII, 24,26, XLVI, 10 
do not appear, as far as 1 am aware, on any other ancient pottery. At first sight it would 
seem that these three sherds come from one vessel. As a matter of fact, they were unearthed 
not only in different parts of Mound II, hut also at different levels. All ate painted in black 
on a polished red slip and were originally parts of large dishes, possibly of the food-stand type. 

The sherd in PL XLV, 39, which belonged to a large jar of surprising thinness, bears a 
figure-of-eight motif drawn in black on a smooth red slip. In shape this motif closely 
resembles a Minoan shield, or one of the queer incised clay amulets that are found on the 
site of Harappa and apparently nowhere else.’** A very similar device is seen among the 
pictographs on a seal of the Harappa Period from Chanhu-daro and here its resemblance to 
a shield is very marked.’®* The same figure is quite common on the Late Tell Halaf pottery, 
but there, as Mr, Mallowan points out, it is undoubtedly derived from the conjoined 
bucrania motif, which, at the end of its development, became so styliied that it took the 
form of a simple eight-shaped ornament.'** 

If the \'iew is taken that this particular device on an Indian jar is taken from a shield, 
it must be assumed that some of the inhabitants of that country used a guard familiar to the 
Dbyans, the Creeks, the Hittites, the Cretans, and the Scythians.™ This would imply 

'« M. I. C., pi. LXXXIX, 14. 

Stein, Mem. Arch, Surv. Ind., No. 37, pis. VI (P. 57). XI (M. M. N. lo); No. 43, pis. XXV 
(Nun. ta), XXVlI (Nun. Ill, i), XXIX (Mdii, III, 4,3)^ Andrews, Burlington Magonine, 1925, 
p], I, I. 

ExpIeTHtfOKS tH SiKd, p. 115; pi. XXV, 34. Mi, Majumdar Ftnind this jar in a burial deposit, 
but the pottery accompanying it seems to be of earlier date than the jhulcar Period. 

Ann. Rep. Arch. Surp, fnd., 1924-5, pi- XXVIII, 9, 

Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, pi, XVli. 

Mallowan and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, pp. 154-163, figs. 74,75. 

to* reasons why the Minoan and probably other shields were eight-shaped, see J. L. Myres 
and A. E- H- Love, Mim, 1939, sects. 37, 38, 
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conn^dons, or relations, with the Near East, but, as yet, no evidence has been found in 
India to support such a theory*'" 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that the motif on this particular Jhukar sherd is derived 
from a shield. Indeed, it is so like the abstract forms of the hukra7iium on the Tell Halaf 
pwiiery that the resemblance can hardly be an accidental one. The backgrounds, too, are 
strikingly simibr, that on the Jhukar specimen being apparently a copy of the fine stippled 
ground so popular with the Tell Halaf and Arpachiyab potters/®* 

It may be that the artist who decorated this Jhukar vessel bad no idea of the original 
meaning of this motif. It most probably reached him through very de\dous channels from 
a remote past and he simply adopted it to suit his own purpose. His setting of the motif in a 
vertical and disconnected position is different from the Arpachiyalt arrangement, which is 
horizontal and forms a chain-like border pattern. 

The linked, six-sided pattern in P 1 .XLV 11,23 Is possibly a variation of the incurved 
rhomb pattern. It has been found only on this one sherd—a fragment of a large Jar—and 
is painted in purplish-black on a dark red slip. The motif has some relation to a border 
pattern that is often seen on the Tell Halaf wares,'®' and another point of resemblance, to 
which attention has already been drawn, is the curious way in which the bands on either 
side of it are hatched."* 

Tlie simple method of dividing a border into panels by the use of groups of vertical 
lines'” is common to most ancient pottery', but the pattern used to Ell in the compartments 
on the jar in PLXXXIX, 15 is unique. Here horizontal lines in red bridge the oblique 
black lines in the design; the effect, despite its extreme simplicity, is very pleasant. 

Groups of oblique lines in reverse directions are used to form a running border in 
Pi. XLII, 22. The resulting pattern is unusual, but closer inspection w'ill show that it is 
derived from a zig-zag motif with the upper and lower portions removed. Although it only 
occurs occasionally on the Jhukar pottery, several examples of it have been found on sherds 
of Al-'Ubaid date from Ur; “* it also appears, though rarely, on certain wares from 
Baluchistan, Sistan, and South-eastern Persia."* 

CoMr>AUISo ^;5 and Relations 

ComfOTisofts betiveen the Jhukar and Horappa Wares, The differences, between 
these two wares considerably outweigh the resemblances, for, as already stated, there is a 

Bcdnch Htomy sees many Tesemblatices between die Haiiappi and Hiitite scripts; O 
Srf Nflfodw A O Problimu Civilisace ProtO'lndkke. 

MaUowan and Rose, Prebistonc Assyria; fig. 76 CB"?)- 1 *^ diOuld be noted that PL XLV, 39 is 
the only example of a Jhukar sherd vvidi a ground of this desenption. 

^^Oppenheimj TdJ Halaf, pb- 1 > 6; 11 , 6 ; Mallowan and Rose, Prehistcric AssyrtOj fig. 54(4). 
dL, (ig. 55; pis. Xllb XVU, XX. 

I»»Frontispiece Ch)» 4^, 8^ 10; pU. XXXJX^ XLb ^911 XLII, 13* XLV, 2.3* 33, XLVL 
^^1 33 p 4 °' 

jis pj^i Woolley, Lfr voL I, pi. XIX (2012,1025, 2t6S)^ 

Stem, Mew. Arch. Sutv. Ind.j No. 43, pLXXIV CBaz. 8}; Andrews, Burling^ Magazine, 
1925, pL ]!, 85; Stein, Arcfcaeologicnl pl.XX(K£jp i). For a similar pattern Irotn 

MohenjcKlaroK see All.C., pi. XCI, 17- 
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marked dissimilarity l)et\veen the fabrics, the stj'le of decoration, and most of the motifs and 
patterns used. Yet it appears possible that a certain amount of borrowing did take place. 
The shape of the Harappa jar in Pi. XXVII, 68, for instance, is singularly like that of the 
Jhukar vessel in PI. XJJ, 38, though each is ornamented in quite a different manner. Again, 
the careful arrangement for a cover to fit the pan in PL XXIX, 37 is almost exactly dupli¬ 
cated on the Jhukar vessel in PI. XLI, 50. 

The use of pedestal dishes by the people of both cultures implies some form of contact, 
for this type of vessel, though very common in the Harappa Period, is not known in the 
previous Amii Period. Here again, the Jhukar examples resemble their predecessors in 
general form, although the manner in which they are decorated is entirely different. 

A certain type of bowl-shaped jar-cover widi a knob handle inside CPL XXVI, ia-34) 
was in common use during the Harappa Period, and a similar specimen illustrated in 
PL XL, 17 is of Jhukar work. When it was first unearthed, it was thought to be of earlier 
date, but subsequent cleaning revealed incised patterns of a type never found on vessels of 
the Harappa Culture. 

The use of red polished slips is another link benveen the two periods, though the 
patterns employed are entirely different 

Resemhhnces hetxeeen the Jhukar and Amri Wares, In the use of red hands and 
gieometric style of decoration the Amri pottery has much more in common with the 
Jhukar wares than tvith those of the Harappa Culture w'hich succeeded it. Other points 
of resemblance are to be found in the popularity of the rhomb, four-petalled rosette, and 
loop as motifs. As regards choice of colours, apart from the red or brown bands decorating 
the Amri pottery, the motifs and patterns upon it are aKvays painted in monochrome on a 
cream or pink-coloured slip,”^ whereas the designs on the Jhukar vessels are most frequently 
in polychrome. The use of pink slips and brown paints is, however, common to both 
periods, but the Jhukar forms are quite different from those of the older culture. 

Evidences of the Amri Culture first came to light at the site from which it takes its 
name and Mr. Majumdar, who was the first to identify it, claimed that it must antedate 
the Harappa civilization as all his finds of this new culture lay below Harappa material.^’* 
Other material of the Amri Culture has been found at Tando Rahim Khan and Chauno 
Landi, but the absence of remains of any later culture on these two Sindhi sites render any 
exact correlation impossible,*'* 

At the site of Gbazi Shah in Sindh, Amri pottery' overlapped Harappa wares at 
certain levels,*" and even came to light in places high up on that mound, its presence being 
attributed by Mr. Majumdar to building activity in Islamic times.*** In any case, the fact 
that specimens of Amri and Harappa wares were found intermingled at Ghazi Shah is 

Majumdar, Esslorations in Sind, p. 26. 

Ihid. 

”■ Op. dt., pp. 86,123. 

MajunuLir, F^r^hrations in Sind, p. Bi. 

*** Op, cit., p. 82. 
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particularly mteresdng. The Harappa people, as we know, w'ere a trading rather than a 
war-like race and it seems to me not impossible that they allowed the Amri people to live 
unmolested in the same country wth them, though borrowing nodting from their less 
important, and we can assume less civilized, neighbours. 

The resemblances between the Jhukar and Harappa, and again bettveen the Jhukat 
and Amri wares have already been noted. It is, however, signiHcant that no relationship 
appears to exist between the Harappa and Amri wares. The ceramic art oE tlte former is 
certainly intrusive and derives nothing from that of any earlier Indian culture. 

Comparisotts between the jHuhar and Tell Halaf Wares. Certain striking analogies 
between the Jhukar and some Tell Halaf pottery have already been mentioned in this 
chapter but they can usefully be recapitulated in this survey. They are as follow's: 

(a) The red bands dividing some vessels of both cultures into horizontal registers. 

Cb) Chequer patterns with crossed lines used to £11 in othertvise blank squares.*^* 

Cc) Zig-zag pattern in two colours.'^ 

(d) Rhomb modfs with incurved sides ^also appearing on the Al-' Ubaid potter) 0 **** 

(e) The use of horizontal and vertical hatching as a border pattern/'* 

CO Figure-of-eight or hukranium pattern on a hatched or stippled ground.*** 

In shape the vessels of the two periods are quite different, and the Jhukar decoration is 
much more advanced and sophisticated in style. 

It is difficult to explain why two such widely separated cultures should have so many 
points in common as regards their pottery decoration, for to term these fortuitous appears 
to me to under-estimate the evidence. It is possible that the Tell Halaf people wandered 
far afield, taking their ceramic craft with them, and though the distance between Northern 
Assyria and the Indus valley is roughly BFteen hundred miles as die crow Hies, it must be 
remembered tliat about two thousand years divided the two cultures, ample time for artistic 
conceptions to penetrate from one far country to another. Some authorities consider that 
the Tell Halaf civilization originated in Syria,*** and resemblances betiveen its potter)' and 
that of Iran and Baluchistan have even been noted.**" From the latter country favoured 
patterns could easily have spread to India. Sufficient evidence now exists to prove that the 
Jhukar people in later times also had associations with their neighbour on the west. 

Relations between ptukar Pottery and some Wares of Baluchistan. It has been known 
for some time that the people of the Harappa culture had trading relations with Baluchistan; 
indeed, they may have had settlements there, for their distinctive products have been found 

As Pis. XLVI, 1,3, 6 , XLV, 3a, 

Frontispiece(bX t, 3, 9, XLII, it, 13, 15, 17, XLVII, 13, 17-19, 17. 

iiipl_XL\7,12,17. 

«* Pis. XLv! 39! XLVI, 6,10, zS, XLVII, 28. 

Pi. XLV, 39- It would be mote correct, perhaps, to tenn this ground " filling,” as the motif was 
certainly painted first. 

lit With this Mr, Mallowan is inclined to agree, Prehistoric Auj™, p. 177. 

** Op, cJt-, p. 178, 
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in many parts of that province. The same trading, and perhaps also a cultural, connection 
existed in the Jhukar Period, for certain wares which are cither of Jtmkar manufacture 
or locally made copies, have come to light in several parts of Baluchistan, I have not had 
an opportunity of examining these painted wares closely, but they are said to he decorated 
in black and are sometimes without a slip, features which also appear in some of the 
Jhukar pottery.*’* 

Sev'eral small vessels from the site of Periano^hund^i in North Baluchistan are 
very similar in form to some found in a burial chamber at Daml>Buthi in Sindh,”* Mr. 
Majumdar has compared this burial-pottery with some Amri wares, but a large jar found 
with it singularly resembles a Jhukar type; moreover, it is decorated in much the same way 
as a Jhukar fragment from Chanhu-daio seen in Pi. XLV, 3S. 

But we ace concerned not so much tvith the forms of these Baluchistan wares as with 
the designs they bear, Two mounds in the northern part of that province have yielded some 
small jars on which is depicted the same plant dewce that so commonly appears on the 
pottery from Chanhu-daro CPl.XOll, 3, 7,10, etc.}.”“ Again a sherd from Jal'damh in 
Southern Baluchistan is decorated with a ball and stem motif like the Jhukar examples in 
PI* XLV, 15:, 28, 35, 37, etc.,”* and another from Sar-Patom, evidently part of the edge of a 
dish of a food-stand, bears a multiple loop pattern, often found on similar Jhukar dishes."’ 
Furthermore, on a sherd from Periano-ghundai there appears the figure of a running animal, 
which might, though with less certainty, be attributed to Jhukar work,’" and should be 
compared w'ith the animal illustrated in Pi. XLV, 21, which is also shown in motion. 

Mr. Mailow'an has pointed out that “certain of the polychrome sherds of Sur Jangal 
and related wares, in feel, colour, and minuteness of design, bear an apparent kinship to 
that of Tell Halaf"—hut bids the reader to beware of fortuitous resemblances."* Apart 
from its polychrome colouring the resemblance between the Sur Jangal and Jhukar wares is 
slight. The wavy lines in two colours on die former *** are not unlike the patterns illustrated 
in Pi. XLU, 3 ,9 of this book and a cross-like marking on another Sur Jangal sherd has its 
counterpart on the Jhukar dish in PhXLVJI, 31. In all probability this Sur Jangal pottery 
is of considerably earlier date than the Jhukar material and its likeness in certain respects 
to the Tell Halaf wares is perhaps not surprising, for the two types were possibly separated 
by a shorter interval of time. I can see no connection betw^ecn the Sur Jangal wares and 

No slips are piesent on the sherds in Pis. XLIV, 6, XLVII, 24,27, though they are painted in 
one or two colours. 

Stein, Meni. Arcft. Sun?. Jnd., No. 37, pi. VII. 

Exflorations in Sind, pl. XXV, 26-43. 

”* Moghul-ghu?^ and Periwo-ghundai; St)dn, Alewt. Arch. Sun?. Ind., No, 37, pis, Vll OP. C. 
10), CP. SW. 4>, VIII <P. SW.4), CP. SW. c. i), XI CMM. E, 13, ij). 

Stein, Mem. Arch, Sutv, Ind., No. 43, pL 111 CJ. D, 2). 

Op. dt. CS, P. 6). 

Stein, Mem. Arch. Sun?, Ind., No, 37, pl. X CP. 36). 

Prehirtorit: Aseyria, p. 178; cf. Stein, Mem. Arch. Shiv. Ivd., No. 37, pk XX, XXI. 

Op. ci*., pis. XX CS. J, Vi. e)j XXI CS. J. 16). 

Op. XXI CS. J. 107). 
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those from Pcriano-ghundai and Moghul-ghundai, although the latter, as already mentioned, 
appear to be closely related to the Jhukar pottery, 

If the Jhukar people were actually in occupation of the parts of Baluchistan where tlidr 
relics have been unearthed, their sphere of influence must have been considerable. The 
Periano-ghundai and Moghul-ghundai sites, for instance, are some two hundred and seventy 
miles west of Chanhu-daro. Chanhu-daro is mentioned particularly because more material 
of the Jhukar Culture has been found there than anywhere else. But this settlement was, 
after all, a small and comparatively unimportant one and more relics of this people may 
eventually come to light in greater abundance elsewhere. It is, however, doubtful whether 
their culture extended much further to the east in Sindh, for the nature of the country in 
that quarter is extremely inhospitable. 


Chaptek VIII 


LATER WARES, AND STONE AND FAIENCE VESSELS 

This chapter deals with the later wares found at Chanhu-daio in their chronological 
order. Further particulais of this pottery will he found in the catalogue at the end of this 
book. 

Jhancaa Potterv 

An appreciable quantity of the distinctive material belonging to this culture hist 
appeared about two miles south of the village of Jhangar near Sehw^.‘ Here was unearthed 
a considerahle amount of incised pottery, black or grey in colour, of a type not hitherto met 
with in Sindh. 

During the preliminary work on the summit of Mound 11 at Chanhu-daro, similar 
pottery was found at let'els ranging from 18.9 to 12.3 feet above datum level. The sherd 
illustrated in PI, XXXIX, 7, a and the small bowls in PL XL, 6,9, a came from much lower 
levels, but there is no doubt that these pieces had rolled down die mound in ancient times 
and had then become buried. 

The fact that this pottery was found at such high levels at Chanhu-daro proves that 
the people who made it occupied Mound II after the Jhutar people had darted it. In 
some cases the wares lay just above the Jhukar stratum, in others there was a little over- 
lapping, probably the result of the soil being disturbed by later searchers for building 
material.' At Jhangar itself, however, this black pottery could not be correlated with either 
earlier or later wares; possibly the site itself had been occupied by the one culture. 

At Chanhu’daro no painted wares were associated with this dark-coloured pottery. 
Jhangar, however, produced with it a few red sherds bearing designs in chocolate^soloured 
paint on a ci^m or light red slip*. The remarkable resemblance of the conjoined jars in 
XXXIX, 2 to a painted triad of red clay from Baluchistan, coupled udth the Jhangar 
evidence, indicates that painted red wares were also in use by the people of this incised 
pottery. 

With tlie exception of the roughly made kohl-jars illustrated in Pi. XXXIX, 4,5,7, 
this Jhangar pottery appears to have been raised on a slow wheel or tournette. It is true 
that the rims of some of the vessels shtnv slight striations, but markings such as these are 
often present on other hand-made pottery. There are no indications dtat wheel-marks w'ere 
removed with the aid of a paddle, that instrument always betrays itself by the slight faceting 
it leaves behind. 

The Jhangar pottery from Chanhu-daro is e.\ceptionally well made of a light or dark- 

‘ Majumdar, Exfioratims in Sind, pp. 68-70, 78: pis. XXXI, 4-6, ti-13, 20-22, 27, a8, 32, 33; 
XXXV, to. Jhangar i$ situated about 43 ^es North-west of Chanhu-daro. 

* It should be remembered that Muhammadan gra'ves of an early dale were found on the summit 
and sides of this mound. 

* Exfhtations in Sind, p. 79, 
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grey paste (sonietimes almost black), veiy gritty to the toacb. Lime and mica weie used 
as d^giaissants, the former being especially conspicuous in die dark-coloured clay- Most of 
the vessels bear polish markings caused by rubbing their surfaces horizontally with a pebble 
or piece of bone. 

A black coating which adheres very closely to the surface of the pottery but has not 
quite the same appearance as a clay slip, is to be seen on the bowls in PL XL. 6,7 and 
possibly once covered the rather weathered vessels in Pis. XXXIX, 2, XL, 7, a. This coating 
may have been caused by applying to the surface of the vessel a resin or the juice of a plant 
which burned black when the pot was Bred. 

Tlie grey pastes used for this pottery ivere possibly produced by mixing with the clay 
some kind of organic matter. This would carbonize in the furnace and impart to the clay 
the grey colour and the gritty feel that is so characteristic of it.* Markings on some of the 
vessels indicate that they were baked in an open furnace heaped over with chopped straw 
or reeds.* 

Most of this pottery is well made, with comparatively thin w'alls. The small kohl-jars 
illustrated in PL XXXIX, 4, 7 are, however exceptions and are of the roughest work¬ 

manship; they do not seem to have been die work of an experienced potter. Tfie restrained 
use of simple patterns, such as triangles, chevrons, and zig-zags, adds greatly to the beauty 
of this Jhangar ware, and the shapes of the how'ls, especially those that are carinated, are 
without reproach. 

Except for their pottery, the Jhangar people left nothing behind them at Chanhu-daro, 
Their settlement seems to hat'e been a very small one, and it is possible that they never 
occupied Mound II permanently at all, but merely used it as a convenient camping site. 
There is no e\'idence that burials of this people ever took place there. 

At Jhangar itself no traces were found of any buildings that could be ascribed to this 
grey ware folk and it must, therefore, be assumed that they lived In huts of some perishable 
material, such as grass or matting. The very appearance of their pottery suggests that they 
were a primitive people. They may have been, indeed, an aboriginal tribe, like the Bhils, 
who have now penetrated into Sindh and have formed little communities, which, in that 
province at least, keep strictly to themselves. 

PliJte XXXfX. No. 1 (see also PL XL, 11). Dark grey with polished surface. Three 
scored lines, partly smoothed over, round shoulder. Well made and regular in shape. 

No. z. Three small bowls, each 2.4 inches high, joined togedier. Irregular aperture, 
0.4 inch in diameter, between the three was possibly for inserting a rod to support them on a 
stand. Dark grey, porous paste containing small particles of lime. Surface coloured black 
and show's horizontal polish markings, Each bowl w^s separately made and joined before 
the clay was dry. Found widt the kohl-jar seen in No. 5. 

A group almost identical with the above, except that it is painted, was unearthed at 

♦ This method of producing black or grey wares is oonunon to roodem as well as andent primitive 
wares, 

* These markings are especially noticeable on the vessels in Pl. XXXIX, 3,6,8. It will be temeni- 
bered tliat straw impressions have also been noted on the Jhukar pottery. 
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Shahi-tump in Southern Baluchistan, wBerc it lay about Hve feet below the surface sur* 
rounded by painted grey-coloured vessels.' It wotild thus appear that these two triads are 
products of the same culture, yet the pottery associated with Shahi-tump specimen is 
entirely different from any of the vessels found either at Jhangar or Chanhu^ro,^ 

No. g ^ 1 ^ Rh XL, 9}. Dark grey ware, no slip. Straw markings on surface. Thin 
for its size and decorated with two shallow grooves round the shoulder, which have become 
partly obliterated by polishing. 

No. 4. Dark grey' paste. 3.36 inches high. Roughly incised triangles with single 
hatched interiors decorate the low'er portion of this little kohl-jar. Thick for its and 
vnth little interior capacity', the diameter of its mouth being only 0.34 inch. 

No, 5. Dark grey, almost hlack paste, 3.77 inches high with an opening 0.32 inch 
in diameter, TKe greater part of this cosmetic jar Is decorated widi a deeply incised chevron 
pattern set betw'een triple vertical partitions. Its Eat rim is ornamented with roughly 
scratched transverse parallel lines arranged in three groups of five lines each. 

No. 6 (see also Pi. XL, 10), Grey paste containing □ little lime and mica. Horizontal 
polish markings and some straw impressions on face. Two incised lines, partly smoothed 
over, form a kind of moulding round the rim. A row of deeply incised triangles occurs a 
little lower down. 

No. 7. Dark grey almost black paste. 3,4 inches high. Aperture 0,28 inch in diameter. 
Rim missing, but probably resembled that of No. 5, the decoration of the two specimens 
being very similar. Has little capacity and was found to contain traces of a black pigment 
whidr, on analysis, proved to be a simple soot 

No. 7,a. Grey-coloured sherd measuring 2.3 inches across and 0,21 inch thick. Bears 
slight polish and is ornamented with bands of incised oblique lines. 

No. 8 Csee also Pi. XL, 8). Light grey paste. The partly polished surface of this bowl 
is pitted here and there with straw marks. Incised line at the rim and a triple row of zig-zags 
Just above its carination. 

Plate XL. Nos. 8-11 in this plate appear in photograph In Pi. XXXIX and have already 
been described. 

No. 5. Dark grey paste. Semi-polished surface showing horizontal rub-marks. Incised 
lines round rim and shoulder. 

No. 6. Grey paste, rather lightly baked. Traces of a black coating which does not 
appear to be that of a true slip. Band of incised hatched triangles above its carination. 

No. 7. Grey paste containing lime and mica. Evidences of a black coating. Thick 
for size and has a scored line just below the rim, 

No. 7, a, Dirty-looking grey paste containing lime and mica. Originally coaled black. 
No. 9, a. Dirty grey paste. No sig^ of polish. Rim missing. Decorated with an 
incised pattern of oblique lines in registers, 

* Stein, Arch, Shit, fttd.. No. 43, pi. XllI, p. 93, 

■ I can find no evidence of incised grey potteiy occurring in Balucliistan at all. The Shahi-tump 
grey potiety is tliought to have been expressly made for burial purposes, op. cit,, p. 99. ^ 
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Some of the pottery described above was found in groups. The two pieces in Pi. 
XXXLX, 2, 5 were found in Square 8/D. locus 82 (see plan in PL I) at the level + 22.0 feet. 
Square 9/D, locus 95 contained the three vessels shown in Pis. XXXIX, 1,4, XL, 5 at the 
level + 19.3 feet, while close by lay two other howls (PI. XXXIX, 6, 8) at the level + 22.2 
feet. The remaining pieces came re light in various parts of Mound IL 

TniHNi Ware 

In the preliminary trenching on the southern side of Mound 11, a number of painted 
sherds were found at levels ranging from 1.6 to 6.8 feet below datum level CpL XLV, 1-18). 
Other pottery of the same desciiprion, hut in a badly weathered condition, was picked up 
from the surface of the plain/ some distance from the mound, All this material, some of 
which is painted in two colours in addition to die slip, is apparendy the work of a people 
who occupied Sindh some considerable time after the close of the Jhukar Period. 

Pottery of exactly the same t)'pe lias appeared at two other sites in Sindh, namely at 
Trihni and at Shah Hasan, both being close to the shores of Lake Manchhar.' These two 
setdements may have been occupied in ancient times by Bsher-folk who left behind them 
little beyond their pottery and some coarse flint flakes.’® I cannot accept the view that the 
triangular pottery objects, perforated wanes, toy cart-frames, and pieces of incised food- 
stands” found also in or on these two mounds were products of this Trihni people. The 
water stood at too high a level in both mounds for a proper examination of their lower 
contents to be made and their exn^^avator himself, after noting that some of his finds closely 
resembled objects belonging to the Harappa Culture, concluded that they belonged to a 
later phase of that civilization.'* That the mound Trihni, moreover, had some connection 
with the Jhukar people appears likely as evinced by tbe fragment of a dish bearing a typical 
pattern of that period that was found there.’* 

The Trihni ware is wheel-made, of a light red clay containing a small percentage of 
lime and sand, the latter charged with mica. It differs from the Other pottery of Chanhu- 
daro in the fact that the back of every sherd—nothing like a complete vessel has been found— 
is thickly coated with micaceous sand. This was evidendy applied to prevent the inside 
surface of a jar from sticking to a tool held against it, while its outer parts were tapped and 
consolidated tvith a paddle.” This particular technique produces a very thin pottery with 
a smooth but unpolislred surface; the paddle, when properly used, leaves an almost 
imperceptible faceting. 

The slips on this ware are never polished and vary greatly in colour and texture. 
Sometimes they are so thin that the colour of the pottery shows through; on some sherds the 

* About 5 ft below datum. ** Op. dt, pp. 63,72,73. 

* Majumdar, Eicpiorations irt Sind, pp. 60-63; pl- XXIII. ” Op, dt, p, 63. 

’■ Op. dt, pi. XXIII, 35. 

This use of a paddle upon pottery is itno^vn in modern Egypt. Malay States, Ceylon, and the 
Solomon Islands. For an account of its modem use tn Sindh, see joitm. Roy, Anthrop, iirsi,, vol. LX, 
p. 130. The Jhukar fragment of a large storage jar tn Pi. XLV, 39 has also been treated in this way 
but is quite excepdonai. 
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coating is so dhiclc that it tends to scale. The fragments in Pi XLV, 1-3, 5^-7, 15, 18, hear a 
cream-coloured slip and Nos. 4, i o, 11, and 17a pink coaditg. A very distinct yellow appears 
on Nos. 12, i4t and 16 and Nos. 8 and 9 have no slip at all 

Black and red are the two colours most used, the former being employed for the 
motifs and the latter for the horizontal bands, which are a feature of the scheme of decora* 
don. These bands are often edged with a deeper shade of red or with black. The motifs in 
PL XLV, 1,17 are outlined in brown paint and those in Nos. 2 and 13 with red, while this 
colour appears with black or brown to embellish the patterns on Nos. 1,9, and 16. 

This Trihni ware resembles the earlier Jhukar pottery as far as the use of red hands 
and the occasional employment of a pink slip or a brown paint axe concerned, but the 
similarity ceases when a closer examination i$ made, for there is no resemblance whatever 
bctw'een the fabrics i^scd in the two periods or between the decorative motifs employed. 

The r^sons for assuming that the Trihni pottery is of fairly bte date are as follows: 
(a) its position at Chanhu-daro where it was found either on the surface of the plain or 
beneath late debris that had been washed douTi the sides of Mound IIj (b) its resemblance 
to the modem wares of Sindh rather than to the earlier pottery on which the paddle was 
not employed; Cc) die presence of the palmetto omameni on a sherd from Trihni,** which 
can hardly be dated prior to the VII Century b.c.; also, the very realistic figure of a duck 
or goose in Pi XLV, 2 is not of early style. 

Until ive can correlate this pottery with later materia] we may provisionally assign it 
to the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

Plate XLV. No. 1. 4.04 inches long; 0.14 inch thick. Part of the shoulder of a large 
vessel. Cream slip. Decorated with sewn red spots enclosed in a circle of brown paint and 
with a group of five wavy lines, also in brown. At the comers of the parallelogram formed 
hy the lines are spots of red paint. Red bands, edged with brown paint, border the design 
above and below. 

No. 2. 5.7 inches long; 0.19 inch thick. Portion of rim and shoulder of jar. The duck 
or goose is painted in a purplish*red on a cream slip. Light red bands above and below 
bordered by darker lines. The bird is shown preening its feathers and the ruffling of the 
breast provides a realistic touch. 

No. 3. 1,72 inches long; o.i inch thick. Pattern in black on a cream-coloured slip. 

No. 4. 3.82 inches long by 0.2 inch thick. Part of the rim and neck of a large jar. 
Black zig-zag pattern and spots on a pink slip, bordered by dark red bands. 

No. 5. 2.9 inches long by 0.2 incli thick. Pan of the rim and neck of a jar. Zig-zag 
lines and spots in black on a cream slip. Red band round top of rim with triangles in black. 

No. 6. 5.4 inches long by 0.18 inch thick. Fragment of the neck and shoulder of a 
large jar. Purplish-black motifs on a cream ground. Light red bands, edged with a darker 
shade above and below- 

No. 7. 5.26 inches long. Rim of large vessel Pattern in purple-black on a cream slip. 
Light red band below. 

Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, pi. XXUI, 10,41. 
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No. &. t.95 indies long by 0.1611101] thick. Fuipllsh-black motif painted difecdy on 
the surface of the pottery. 

No, 9. 4.Z inches long by 0.2 inch thick. Plant motif m light red and black on the 
natural surface of the pottery. 

No, TO. 2.9inches long by 0.12inch thick. Part of neck and shoulder of medium* 
sized jar. Black motifs on a pink-coloured slip. Light red band above bordered by black. 

No, II. 2.75 inches long by 0.15 inch thick. Dark red motifs on a pink ground with 
black lines above and below. 

No. 11. 3.3 inches long by 0.21 inch thick, Black loops on a light yellow sBp, bordered 
by dark red bands edged with black. 

No. 13. 2,1 finches long by 0.19 inch thick. Dark red, wavy zig-zag line and spots 
on a pink-coloured slip. 

No, 14. 1.62 Inches long by 0.13 inch thick. Purplish-black motifs on a yellow 
ochre slip. 

No. 15. 2.77 inches long by 0,19 inch thick. Black loops on a cream ground, with a 
light red band edged with black below. 

No. 16, 1.91 inches long by o, 13 inch thick. Red and black loops on a yellow slip. 

No. 17. 6.0 inches long. Portion of dm of large vessel. BroTvn coloured motifs on a 
pink slip, 

No. 18. 6.31 inches long and varying from 0,15 to 0.25 inches in thickness. Part of 
rim and shoulder of large vessel. Circles and groups of lines in purplish-black on a cream- 
coloured ground. Light ted band edged wnth dark ted appears between the motifs and rim. 
Inside the brim are dark red lines. 

A favourite motif on tlvis Trihni ware is a zig-zag line with the intervals filled in with 
spots (Pi. XLV, 4, 5,13). This form of decoration, simple as it is, does not appear on the 
Jhukar and Harappa pottery, though it is common, but without the spots, on wares from 
other sites. The large roundel w-ith spots inside, shewn in Pl.XLV, i, may be compared 
with one on a sherd unearthed at Trihni.Another fragment of pottery from Shah Hasan 
bears a pattern identical with the one appearing in Pl.XLV, 7,17. 

This kind of pottery does not appear to have been made anywhere in Baluchistan, 
but only personal handling of material from that country would settle the point. In any 
case the people who made it do not seem to have belonged to an important culture and it is, 
therefore, unlikely that articles made by them would travel far beyond the places where 
they were produced, 

Muhammadan Potterv 

Before concluding this survey of the various wares unearthed at Chanhu-daro mention 
must be made of some large pottery vessels that were used to roof the brick-lined graves 
found on the summit and slopes of Mound II and described in Chapter III. 

The three large jars shown in Pl. XL, 1-3 formed part of a group of seven used to cover 

Majumdar, Expliffotions id Sind, pl. XXUI, 36, 

Of. dt., pl. XXUI, 45. 
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a Muhammadan tomb. The photograph of an adjacent tomb in PL XVII(d) shows how 
these were arranged: their original position on the mound wnli he seen in PL III, Square 
7/E, locus 88, where six of Aese tombs were discovered In two groups of three. They, 
and, of course, the pottery covering them, date from about the XVII Century a. d. Certain 
briclcs used to line them are of the same t)'pe as those used in a Muliammadan cemetery, 
now deserted, about half-a^mile to the south of Chanbu-daro.^* 

The three jars that we illustrate are exceedingly well made. Their thin walls, dressed 
as in the case of the Trihni pottery by a paddle, are as perfect as when they left the potter. 
They are made of the same clay as that employed for the more ancient wares and both 
lime and sand were used as tempering materials. An interesting feature of this pottery ^ 
the thick coating of sand that covers their lower portions on the outside. It has already 
been mentioned that some of the storage jars made by tlie people of the Harappa Culture 
were also treated in this manner, a process still carried out in Sindh to-day. It is said that 
the extra thickness helps to keep the contents of a jar cool.’* 

Nos. I and 2 in PL XL have a cream-coloured slip. The neck and rim of the latter 
is coated inside and out with a thick polished red slip. No. 1 is decoirated with purplish- 
black lines enclosing broad hands of a light red colour and No. 2 has bands, spots, and 
lattice pattern, all painted in a light red colour. A prominent rib encircles this last jar, 
incised with oblique markings that arc aoss-hatched at intervals. No. 3 in the same plate has 
no slip. Its upper portion is very smoothly finished but not polished and its lower portion as 
far up as to the line has an exceptionally thick coating of sand. 

This use of spot motifs and of red bands on these late Sindhi vessels is of considerable 
interest, for they are direct survivals of some of the Jhukar forms of decoration, carried 
through, as we have seen, by the Trihni people. Red bands, indeed, remain a favourite 
form of pottery ornamentation in the remoter parts of Sindh to-day. 


Stone Vessels 

Few recognizable fragments of stone vessels have been recovered at Cbanhu-daio, 
and of these we have been able to ascertain the original forms of only three examples. 

No. 47 in PL XXIX (2984). In three fragments. Light grey sandstone. 

No. 48 (2245). Dark grey sandstone fragment. Smoothly finished inside and out but 
unpolished. 

No. 30 in PLXCIIK2178). a.55 inches long; 0.23 inch thick. Dark grey steatite. 
Fragment of dish broken anciently and repaired. Seven small rivet holes, averaging 0.02 
inch in diameter along is broken edge. Well made but surface finish not particularly good. 

The above three dishes belong to the Harappa Period; the first two are of poor 
quality stone. 

A gravestone in this oemetery is dated to 1031 of the Hegira. 

A* This is peculiar to the Sindh wares, whether andent or modem. 
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Faience Vessels 

These also are tare, possibly for the reason chat the inhabitants of Chanhu'daro were, 
in the main, too poor to use such expensive luxuries. That glaiang, however, was extensively 
practised at this site is proved by the many materials found that were employed in this 
process. Three of the four specimens that we are able to illustrate CFl^- X?QX, 54,56, 
UCXXIX, 2) can be assigned to the Harappa Period, two of these being found on Mound L 
One CP). XXIX, 55) was taken from a high level on Mound II and may be either of Jhukar 
work or re-used in that period. The cores of all three ace white or light grey in colour. 

No. 54 in Pi. XXIX C4720). 2,09 inches high. Neck and rim of tall vessel. Light 
green glaze. Incised with chevron pattern. Flole through neck i$ 0.25 inch in diameter. 
Small hole on each side of rim, possibly to secure a cover. Evidently a portion of a kohbjar of 
a type perhaps once resembling the bronze jar in Pl. LXXIII, 39. 

No. 55 C1487). 1.3 inches high. Light green glaze. Small hole on each side and 
indsed line just below riin. Inside this little cosmetic vessel are brown stains suggesting 
that it had once held a scented fat or ointment. 

No. 56(4743). 1.42 inches high. Glaze now light grey in oolour. Two small holes 
through neck not exaedy opposite to one another. 

No. 2 in PI. LXXXJK (2936). 1.5 inches high. Traces of glaze of a light green colour. 
Scoring on the base of this litUe cosmetic jar proves that it was made or finished on a wheel. 


Chapter IX 


SEALS, SEAL^AMULETS, AND SEAL IMPRESSIONS 

The seals, seal-amulets and seal impressions described in this Chapter fall naturally 
into tw'O groups; (a) Those of the Jhukar Culture, and Ch) those which belong to the 
earlier Harappa Culture. I have mentioned in Chapter 111 the presence at some later date 
on the summit of Mound II of an apparently primitive people, much of whose dark grey, 
polished ware was decorated with simple geometric patterns. These people, however, as 
far as we are at present aware, neither made nor used seals or seal-amulets. It is convenient 
to describe the Jhukar group first, as they are types which are quite new to us. They 
were made and used by a people whose pottery also has shotvn them to have been of 
another family than the people of the Harappa Culture, with whose products we are so well 
acquainted at Mohenjo<laro and Harappa. 

Seal-Amviets and Impressions of the Jhnkar Period 

These Jhukar seals and amulets are illustrated in Pis. XUX, L, LXXXVII, and it will 
be seen how radically different they are both in shape and in the designs they bear from 
those of the Harappa Culture CPIs. LI, OI). They can be divided into four types, though 
it is not yet quite certain that the last type actually belongs to the Jhukar Period. I prefer 
the term " seal^mulets ” to "'seals," for many of these objects could not have been used to 
make impressions; in fact, some of them had been impressed by seals or stamps and were 
presumably carried merely for their amulctic properties. Indeed, it is far from certain that 
the socalled "seals” of the Harappa Culture (Pis. LI and Lll) were really seals, and I 
have always termed them seal-amulcts as they would have served either purpose. 

Cl}. Bead-amulets, lenticular or round, with more or less convex faces, a curved edge, 
and peifoiatcd transversely. This type of amulet was made of pottery (Pis, XLlX, 
7.9,11-13, L,2,9,11,12, J4,15) or stone (Pls- L, 4,16; LXXXVII, t). One or 
both faces hear incised designs. 

CH). Bead-amulets, round, w'ith fiat faces and edge, the latter sometimes with two or 
three grooved lines as decoration. This type was apparently not made of pottery. 
One stone (Pk. L, 1, LXXXVII, 20) and five faience specimens w'ere found (Pis 

L, 5. 7 r 8,10, LXXXVII, 23.24). 

CHI), Handled amulets, round, with only one inscribed face and roughly made per¬ 
forated handle at the back, as seen in Pl.XLIX, j, 3,14,15, The majority were 
made of pottery (Pls.XLIX, 1,3,10,14, ij, L, 13), others are b faience (PL 
XLIX, 2,4,5), but several of superior make are stone CPI. XLIX, 6 or metal 
CPI. XLIX, 8). Like the handleless types, they bear varied devices. 

The handles of the amulets of this tj'pe vary somewhat b shape. The most 
common form is seen in PL XUX, 1,3,6,14. No. S in Pi. XLIX is ledge-Iike in 
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form, and to judge from a fracture on its back No. lo in the same plate had 
once a handle of similar shape. The square amulet, PL L, 6, has a pierced rec¬ 
tangular lug at the hack which is obviously unfinished; it may have been intended 
to take the round boss-like shape that is so common in the seals of the Harappa 
Culture, but some uncertainty about this last specimen makes it possible that it 
belongs to the earlier period. 

The faience amulets (Pi. XLIX, 4,5) also have perforated handles at the 
back, and the very rough handle of No. 15 in Pi. XLIX v,'as more useful than any 
of the better finished examples. 

CrV). A fourth type, akin to Type 1 , ts elliptical, ufith slightly rounded faces, and is 
perforated longitudinally CPL L, 3). It is made of glazed paste and is the only 
one of its shape to be found. 

With the exception of Nos. 2,5,6,10 in Pi. XLIX and Nos, i and 4 in Pl.L, these 
amulets were coarsely and roughly made. Nor is it likely, as already stated, that many of 
them were used as seals. No. 15 in PI. XLIX is so undercut that it was difficult to obtain an 
impression from it. Here it should be noted that where impressions could be made they are 
illustrated; No. 6, a in Pi. XLIX and No. 9 in Pi. L are photographs of the actual faces. 

The designs on these amulets, though mostly very simple, vary considerably. No. 15, a 
in PL XLIX resembles No. 12 with the addition of a ring to frame it, and there is some 
similarity between PI. XLIX, 4 and that on PI. L, 5. Some of the designs suggest home 
manufacture, as, for instance, Nos. 7,11, and 15, a in Pi. XOX. 

The amulets in faience are greatly superior in hnish to those made of pottery; they 
could hardly have been made by any but a skilled craftsman. And the stone amulets 
(Pis. XLIX, 6, L, 1,4,16) are so advanced in technique and finish that very considerable 
time and trouble must have been taken over their manufacture. 

All except one of the amulets of this group were found on Mound II at varying levels. 
Nos. 1,3-5', 9-11, i3j 15 iu PL XLIX, Nos. 3, 5,7-9,12,13,16 in Pl.L, and No. 24 in PL 
LXXXVII were found close to the summit of the mound at levels ranging from 11.5 to 20.2 
feet above datum, 1. e., at an average of + 15.7 feet. No, 6 in PL XLIX came from the 
summit of Mound I at the level + 13.6 feet. The remaining specimens, namely, thirteen 
out of a total of thirty-one, were uneanhed on the sides of Mound II at levels ranging from 
+ 0.3 to + 11.5 feet—the important amulet. No. 1 in PL L, from the low level —0,1 foot— 
whither they had rolled or been swept down from their original level by the rain-storms 
which have left their mark on the sides of the mound as deep gulleys and w'ater-courses. 

Here it should be mentioned that none of the typical Harappa seal-amulets were 
found at a higher level than + 15.4 feet (Pl LII, t6). The amulet (Pi. L, 9) found at 
+ 17.7 feet seems to have been impressed by a square seal of a type well know'n at both 
Mohenjtwlaio and Harappa, which has not yet appeared at Chanhu-daro.^ Possibly the 
seal itself was picked up at a lower level and used by one of the Jhukar people to impress 

' Further Excavatunts dt Mohenjo-darp (F. E. M,), pi, XCI, i. 
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this amulet. One ot two other amulets in the Jhukar level show dehnite indjeations of the 
influence of the Harappa Culture, notahljr Nos. 7 and 8 in PL L, the pattern on which is 
obviously derived from the intersccting-circle design of former days. Despite this resem¬ 
blance, however, neither of these two amulets is in mahe and shape really like any from 
Mohenjtxlaio and Harappa. 1 am doubtful about No. 6 in PL L, which was found at a 
level which would lead one to date it to the Harappa Period. It is made of dark brown 
steatite, and on it is engraved an antelope standing in a thicket, a somewhat unconventional 
device for a seal of the Harappa Culture. Save for these few examples, the Jhukar amulets 
are quite unlike those used by the people of the earlier period. 

The designs in Pis. XLIX, 5, L, 8, a, 13 are undoubtedly solar motifs; the radial mark¬ 
ings in the Hist ate very pronounced. A human figure is certainly portrayed in PL L, 3, 
very stiffly executed and not unlike some of the figures common in the I larappa script. 
Animals are somewhat rare. The two couchant antelopes, one above the other, on the 
pottery seal in PL XLIX, 10, certainly show an Elamite touch in their arrangement. 
Couchant animals very rarely appear in prehistoric Indian glyptic art I know of only one 
example from Mohenjo-daro, which, for this and other reasons, I regard as an importation.* 
Both sides of the white steatite bead-amulet in PL L, i show scenes that are unusual on 
Indian seals. The standing ibex with masMve horns and the conventional leaf motifs used 
to fill in the bare spaces around it are unknown on the seal-amulets of the I'larappa Culture; 
so also is the couchant antelope on the reverse, with the secondary flower motif (pome¬ 
granate?) and other derices. Both the shape and the animals engraved upon this seal are 
quite foreign to anything found in the Harappa Culture, 

Particularly interesting is the seal pictured in Pi. L, 4,4, a. It Is fashioned from a very 
hard, cream-coloured stone, its faces are rounded, and its motifs most unusual.* The 
endless coil pattern on one side is quite unlike the rare coil patterns of Mohenjo-daro.* 
On the other side there is an apparently composite animal, a combination of a humped bull 
and a rhinoceros, with a tail bent over its back that does not properly belong to either of 
these animals. This seal, for as such it was probably used, was very carefully cut and has a 
milled edge shown in Pi. LXXXVII, i, through which it is pierced for suspension. 

In PI.XLIX, I,a two oxen, one above the other, face to the right, and on the much 
defaced amulet. No. 9 in the same plate, there seems to be an antelope, facing to the left. 
There are also two animals on each side of the pottery amulet in PLL, 14,14, a. Very 
conventional trees are seen on the copper or bronze seal (PL XLIX, 8, a) and the clay amulet 
(PL L, J i). The coiled pattern on the reverse of this last amulet is similar to the pattern 
incised on the handle of a jar-cover of Jhukar date, seen in PL XLVIIl, 11. No. i y, a 
in PL L is rather a puzzle. Though there app^r to be three serpents on the upper part of 
this pottery amulet, erect and ready to strike, the markings below are not correctly placed if 
they are indeed intended to represent the tails of the supposed reptiles, 

= F. E. M., pLCCb)- 

* The stone from which this seal was cut appeai$ to be identical with that of the seal mentioned 
in note i above, 

^ M. L C., pL CXVIU, 5; R R M., pis, LXXXU, 3. XC. 23. 
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In some respects the design in PL L, 7 resembles tliose on certain copper seals found by 
Sir Aurel Stein at Sh^-tump in Southern Baluchistan,* The latter seals were all associated 
with burials in the upper levels of tltat mound; they are therefore late In date, for the burials 
took place when the mound was already of considerable age and had been badly denuded.* 
But the pottery found with these Shahl-tump seals in no way resembles that of the Jhukar 
Culture at Chanhu-daro; indeed, it differs from it as much as does the latter ware from that 
of the Harappa Culture. The Shahi-tump copper seals, however, may be allied to the group 
of three small bowls * joined together, which was also found on this mound and is identical 
in shape with a similar vssel of the Jhangar Period unearthed at Chanhu'daro CPL XXXIX, 
z), particulars of which are given in Chapter VIIL Apart from these copper seals, 
therefore, and the triplet bowls already noted and some few sherds and vessels, the latter 
undoubtedly of Jhukar work,' we can trace few definite connections between the ancient 
Baluchi and the Jhukar Cultures. 

There are no characters or pictographs on any of the amulets of this period, unless the 
marks in the upper parts of Nos. 1,3 and 9 in Pl. XLIX were intended to he signs; but the 
majority of the amulets are so roughly executed that it seems probable that they were made 
by illiterate craftsmen and for uneducated people, it is unsafe, however, to assume that 
writing was unknown in the Jhukar Period by reason of the absence of any script on these 
amulets, et'en though piactically every amulet and seal-amulet from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa bore an inscription of some kind. 

Round seals or amulets are exceedingly rare in the Harappa Culture, but all the Jhukar 
amulets are of that shape except No. 6 in PL XLIX and Nos. 3 and 6 in Pi. L. A great 
many are lentoid with rounded edges and faces that range from being fiat to having a 
pronounced convexity. Four of them, Nos. 1,5,8 in Pl. L and No. 24 in Pl. LXXXVII, of 
which the first is stone and the others faience, have edges square cut and fiat, and ornamented 
with two or three grooves running round them, giving them a fluted appearance. 

There is a curious ornamentation on the bevelled edge of the square seal in Pl. XLIX, 6, 
which has been carefully notched all round. The edge of the fine stone seal Pl. L, 4 had 
been milled to enhance its appearance, as wU] be seen in PL LXXXVII, t. The shape of 
No. 9 in Pl. L, which is so round that it might almost be termed a bead, prevented a satis¬ 
factory impression being taken; it was therefore photographed direct. 

The larger number of amulets have no handles, but that they were all worn on a cord 
or wire is shown by the holes that perforate them. Some of these holes, as for example in 
PL XLIX, 13, are badly worn; obviously many of these amulets were continually carried 
about. In the hole of the glazed amulet Pl. L, 7 a fragment of the copper wire still remained. 
That some difficulty was experienced In boring the stone amulet PL L, 16 is proved by its 
sharply biconical hole. 

The majority of these objects were made of ordinary day, of a light red colour and 

* Mem. Atch, Sun?, Juit, No. 43, pl. XIV. 

* Op. eit., p. 98. 

^ Op.«(., p. 93: pL XII I, vi. 3. 

* Stein, Mem. Arch. Smtv. Ind., No. 37, pis. VI, VII, XI. 
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frequently containing mica. Nos. lo in Pl. XLIX and it in PLL were made of drab' 
coloured day, and No. i in Pl.XLIX and No. 12 in Pl L of grey day. Not one of the 
amulets had either slip or wash to improve its appearance, as was almost invariably the 
rule with the pottery amulets of the Harappa Period.* 

On those amulets which had handles the latter were rarely sufficiently large or suitably 
shaped for them to be hdd easily between the fingers. Like those on the seal-amulets of the 
Harappa Culture, they could only have been held firmly with the assistance of the cord 
which passed through them, and it is not surprising to find that the handle was dispensed 
with on many of the amulets and a hole through the article itself substituted. 

In most the designs on the amulets, whether of pottery or faience, were cut with a 
knife or some other sharp tool, though possibly not always so, for the glaze is apt to obscure 
such details. There is no doubt, however, that a chisel or gouge was used on the amulets 
in Pis. XLIX, 15, L, 3. The roughness of the former suggests that it was left unfinished. 

A certain resemblance can be traced between these amulets and those of the archaic 
period of Elam, the chief difference being that the latter objects were mostly made of 
Stone and the majority of those from Chanhu-daro of pottery.’* Even the very curious 
amulet in Pl. XLIX, 7, is comparable with a limestone seal from Persia both in shape and in 
the pitted design it bears.” No. 13 in Pl. L also has the same motif as on a stone amulet 
unearthed in Persia.’* 

But the amulets from Chanhu-daro are of later date than the archaic objects from 
Elam—probably a thousand years later—and we must look further afield for resemblances 
of contemporary date. The coil pattern on the fine stone sea! Pl L, 4 is practically identical 
with that on a round haematite seal said to be Hittite; '* and, indeed, many of the other 
amulets in Pis, XLIX, L resemble in designs and shape certain Syro-Cappadocian seal- 
amulets. ft would seem that in Elamite art there was a resuscitation of old forms of seals and 
their primitive designs, which doubtless arrived from the west, and it is to the same source 
that we may perhaps also trace the new form of seal-amulet that quite suddenly appeared 
in India after the long vogue of the square and rectangular Harappa seals with dieir 
animal devices. 

It is even possible that the stone seal pictured in Pl. L, 4,4a came from Elam or 
Cappadocia despite the fact that the rhinoceros that is engraved on one side suggests Indian 
work.” The shape of this seal-amulet and, in particular, its rope design, tc^ether with the 
unusual stone of which it is made,'* appear to me to point to western workmanship. About 

•Generally this was red, 

"DeUporte, Cat. des Cyli., t- 1 , pl. 14, nos. 4a, 4b, 5, 6a. 6b. Stones suitable for seals and amulets 
were more plentiful in F.inm tbau iti tbc Indus valley. 

“ Op, cit., pl. 16, no. 17. 

IhuL, no. 17. 

** VVaid, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 269, no. Boa, 

’•The rhinoceros Here appears to have been carved by someone who had never actually seen this 
animal. 

A cream-coloured hard stone which cannot be scratched with a knife. It is possibly a quartz 
of some bind. 
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1750 B. C-, tliere was an inSux oF peoples from the west into Mesopotamia, and it was 
perhaps about this dme that an Indian merchant had this seal made in its foreign pattern. 
The fact, also, as I have already shown, in Chapter VII, that the polychrome pottery' found 
with these new tj'pes of Indian seals and amulets has many points In common with certain 
North Syrian pottery,” despite the much earlier date of ihe latter, might uitimatcly assist 
us in the elucidation of the dark period that followed the disappearance of the Haiappi 
Culture. 

Seal-amulets and lm‘pTessions of the Hara^fid Period 

That seal-amulets were manufactured as well as used at Chanhu-daro isvideot from 
the number of unEnishcd specimens found at that site. Unfortunately, owing to die use of 
a substance that appears to have been powdered steatite compressed into block form, a few 
of the seals were in very bad condition; salt attacks this composition more readily than the 
natural stone. Their fragility made it unsafe to take impressions of some of diem and they 
were accordingly photographed direct (Pi. LII, 1-6,11). The remainder of the seal-amulets 
in pis. LI, LII are fullered photographs of impressions in plasticine. 

Tlie unfinished specimens (Pi. LI, i-io) are of particular interest, but whether seal- 
amulets w^ere made only for local use or to be traded over an extended area it is impossible 
as yet to say. Examination shows that the engraving of the animals and signs was com¬ 
menced before the hacks were completed, as is seen in Pt. LI, a, 5,8 and other specimens 
whose reverses are not illustrated. The engraving, of course, w'as the most difficult part of 
making the amulet; its shaping and the perforation of the boss-like handle were comparatively 
easy. Yet accidents frequently occurred, particularly in the preliminary rough shaping of the 
handles, and several seal-amulets had to be discarded for the reason tliat the handle split 
away from the body of the seal while being shaped. As a saw was invariahly used for this 
purpose CPh LI, ], 2, 5,8), with teeth of a rudimentary type,^’ it is not at all surprising that 
these accidents were frequent, even in working a homogeneous stone like steatite. On two 
of the unfinished amulets (PL Lf, 4, 5) the handles were perforated before being finally 
shaped; in others, such as No. z in the same plate, the making of the hole ivas left until 
the engraving was done. In Nos. 2,6,8,10 in Pi. LI work on the face of the seal-amulet 
was well under way before the reverse was done, and in No. 9 in the same plate, the 
inscription had apparently been finished before the animal was completed. The obverse 
had already been finished in Nos. 11,18,21, in PL LI; whereas the handle of No. iz is 
only a roughly square, imperforated projection like that of No. 2 in the same plate. No. 18 
was very nearly finished except that there were saw marks at the back to be removed, and in 
No. 21, though the handle was perforated, the back was unfinished and there was still 
much to be done. 

As all these seal-amulets were made to be carried on a cord at either neck or wrist, 
^“The later Tell Halaf wane. 

Several saws have been found at Mohenjo-dam and one at Chanbu-dam, for which latter see 
Pk mil, I, LXXIV. 4. 
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tlieir perforated handles often subset]uently came away, wholly or in part. Because of an 
accident of this hind, a second hole was made in No. i6 in PL LO—very carelessly and 
apparently by the owner. No. 8 in PL LII was once the inscribed part of a square seal 
from which it had been carefully cut off, and with the back rounded it had been put into 
use again; further damage, however, led to its being thrown away. In its new shape this 
cut-down seal resembled certain oblong seals with rounded hacks that were common at 
Mohenjo-daro but have not yet been found at Chanhu-daro. I should mention here that 
the square or rectangular copper tablets with an animal incised on one side and an inscrip¬ 
tion on the other, which are so plentiful at Mohenjo^laro ’* and so rare at Harappa, have 
also not yet appeared at Chanhu-daro; they may have been a purely local product of the 
former city. 

Before the engraving of these seal-amulets was commenced it is dear from Nos. 3,5,8 
in PJ. LI that the subject was first roughly outlined with a sharp point; but I confess I 
can see no sense in the rough scratches on No, 5, whichever way it is looked at, though they 
must have been of some significance to the engraver. The cross on No. 3 is a rough guide 
rather than a drawing, though the engraver had used his drill with some courage before 
commencing the cutting of his design. Possibly this unfinished amulet was a beginner's 
trial piece. The obverse of No, 8, a was nearly finished, and It shows that even the 
inscriptions were planned out before being engraved in order that the characters might be 
properly spaced. 

The faces of the unfinished seal-amulets Nos. 2 and 8 in Pi. LI were thickly coated 
w'ith dark red ochre, and as this colour appears on no other part of these two seals its 
presence on the obverse of each can hardly be accidental. Possibly it was used for making 
a trial impression to see how the work was progressing, though Ae use of colour for this 
purpose would imply that a smooth, hard surface Instead of some plastic material was 
used to receive the impression, which would merely have shown the outline of the body 
and none of the modelling of the animal. 

No. 4 in PL LI is an irregular piece of dark grey steatite, on a fiat side of which are 
five roughly cut characters; it looks to be a trial piece of an engraver’s pupil. Most of the 
amulets in Pis. LI, UI are the tvork of experienced craftsmen, but it is obvious that the 
man or hoy who engraved the unusually large seal-amulet No. 25 in Pl.LI was far from 
being proficient at his work. The long line of characters above the animal is very roughly 
cut, and even more does the animal itself reveal an inexperienced hand. 

The one-homed animal, or urus ox with whidi it has been identified ” by some, was 
by far the most favoured device on the seal-amulets of Chanhu-daro. Out of a total number 
of 55 on which animals appear, no less than 44 picture this beast. It therefore occupied as 
important a place in the mythology of the people of Chanhu-daro as it did at Mohenjo-daro 
and Ifarappa. The cult-object or stand beneath the head of the animal is the same, and 
it varies slightly in form as it does on the seals of these two cities. In the particularly 

» M. I. C., pis. CXVJI, CXVIII: F. E M„ pi. XCIII. 

Friederichs, Der Alte Orient, B, 31, H. 3/4, 1933, 
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dear example in PLU,33 its upper portion suggests an inverted round-based basket. 
Other representations show a flat or concave top. No really satisfactory explanation of the 
meaning or purpose of these cult-objects has yet been recorded; they have been termed 
cages, racks for fodder, and stands on which incense was burned. Always associated with 
the one particular animal, this cult-stand presents a problem which one day, no doubt, will 
be satisfactorily solved; on most of the seals it looks to have been made of wicker- or 
basket-work. 

The trappings of this ox are exactly the same as those of the animal on the seals 
from Mohenjodaro. What appears to be a saddlecloth thrown across the back of the 
animal in PI. LIl, is a very unusual feature; as a rule the cloth, if it be a cloth, was placed 
across the withers. That its unusual position on this seal-amulet is not an engraver's error 
is proved by its similar position on a seal from Mohenjodaro.^ Many of the urus oxen also 
have an ornamented collar round the neck (Ph LII, aS, 30, etc.). 

Representations of other animals on the seal-amulets are comparatively rare. On four 
the tiger is shown, but three of these seals are, unfortunately, badly mutilated. On a 
fragment of a seal CPh LI, 7) three of these animals are joined together by their middles, a 
motif which is more clearly illustrated on a seal from Mohenje^ro,^ where it forms a 
somewhat confused but nevertheless very decorative pattern. The tiger on the broken seal 
Pi. LI, 16 may have been the sole motif or may have fonned part of a well known scene, of 
which we have a fragment (Pi- LI, 19), which depicts a man seated in a tree with a tiger 
below looking up at him. Part of a tree is clearly indicated on this seal,” On the fourth of 
these seal-amulets, which is intact (PL LI, 18), we see a man on one knee, apparently 
invoking a male tiger who would seem to be licking hb face, perhaps in anticipation of the 
feast Above b a tree—most likely placed here to shmv that the man had descended from it. 
The flgure carrying water-jars suspended from a yoke on his shoulders is a sign that is 
well known in the Harappa script; it probably has no bearing on the scene below. 

Three short-homed bulls or bisons appear severally on seals 13-15, 17 in P). U, asso¬ 
ciated with the manger-like object that with only one or two exceptions always appears 
with this animal and which, as No, 15 shows, was made of some kind of wickerwork. 
The trappings on the bull in PI. LI, 15 should not properly appear on this kind of animal; 
in all the known seals from other sites they appear to belong strictly to the urns ox and 
no other beast.” The bison on No. 13 b trampling a human figure lying prostrate on 
the ground. This figure wears a very peculiar form of bead-dress, which can just be made 
out at the right; one aim and one leg are raised as if to fend the animal off. 

The elephant in Pi. LI, 10 was very carefully engraved, and the row of bristles along 
the back, indicating a young animal, mark great attention to realism. A manger beneath die 
head of the animal on some of the seals from Mohenjo^da^o suggests that this animal was 
kept in captivity. 

«F.E.M., pi. LXXXH,69i, 

«M. f.Q, pl.CXlI,3S6. 

” cat., pi XCVl, 513. 

^ The seals fmm the of Hamppa have not yet been pubtished^ 
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the set of its horns the animal on the seal-amulet Pj, LI, at is, I think, a 
fabulous animal. It has the same shaggy neck as many of the better finished urus oxen, and 
apparently it is also provided with a saddle-cloth. Exactly the same beast forms part of 
a ^mpMiie amm^ tyith three heads on several seals from Mohenjo-daro.** The object 
telow the head of Ais ^imal is quite new to us, yet bears a remote resemblance to the 
stanch associated with the urus bull, and like them appears to be made of basket work 
^c^er seal of interest is No. aa in Pi. U. Here again is the urus, with a human being 
^nding Wneatb Its head. The newest approach to this scene appears on a seal-amulet from' 
Mofienj^ro where a tailed monkey-like figure stands before the animal.** 

&al-amulet No, 23 in PL U is of interest on account of its shape. Round seals are 
cspectaJIy nouceable among the square and rectangular seals that were so popular in the 
ancient Indus valley. Of h^dreds of seal-amulets of the Harappa Culture, a very small 
proportion md^ are round and the greater number of these have come from Sumerian 

dS'seakmSk/ ^ engraved on it, as on 

The imfinjshed object PI. LI, 6 appears to represent a figure riding an animal; the 

apparent nder is hmve^er, a fiaw in the stone and the animal itself is incomplete. The back 

of thw object IS badly fractured. It is perforated by a transverse hole from edge to edge 

With one exception, all the seal^mulets from Chanhu-daro were cut from steatite or 

m the aiaflcial substance made from it which has already been mentioned. Three seals 

which are black were once covered with a glossy-white coating like that often present on 

seals from Mohenjo^ and Harappa. The substance of eleven seals was dad or light 

grey though dey had been whitened outside by the same process as that used with de 

mh^ Tcmmns of this same white coating, whereas the 

W rv. r.T ^^eadte seals 

^ had a white slip, the third being left untreated. One seal (PL Li, 9) was made of dark 

gtey^ne with a ^Ijty f«l a most ^usual material. The white slip on similar seal-amulets 
has been examined by Mr. hlorace Beck and is stated by him to be an alkali fused by heat ” 

^ ^ enhances their appearance^ and h 

■m p/u ^ abcve an animal, aa 

SO emimW « ^ ^ of seals." The sign 

so employed appear on eight other published seals-both as a prefix and as a suffix An 

of the chamctera on saal^amulas of Ctanhudaro aod danvheie implies that they 

»S" ?$!!’ p^- xcvf, 494. 

« K E. Af., pi. LXXXVIII, 316. 

“ C. h Gadd, ■' Seals of Ancient Indian Style Found at Ur " Proc Brii Ytmr 

« Ancient Egypt and the Eos*, H. ,934, p^. 65.3, “ PP- 3 '^=^ 

y««n.’ ’ ’ xcvn. SS4. I ««lu<ie the teals frcm Hsiappa which I have not 
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not refer to the animal or scene beneath; it is generaUy thought that they are personal names, 
perhaps with Utles appended. One new sign at least occurs on the seals from Chanhu-daro: 

n^ely, the first from the right in PL U, 30, which appears to be a combination of several 
characters, 

ijajonty of these seal-amulee were found in Mound 11 at levels ranging from 
^ f to as Ligh as +15,4feet CPI-LII, c6). Only three, however^ lay 

at ahigh elevation namely, Nb. i6 in PLUI, that of PI. Li, 31, Eom + 14.9 feet, and the 
is e 9 > which came from + 12*2 feet. Above these levels are found most of 

the POtteiy and amulets of the Jhuhar Culture. Only six seal-amulets come from the lower 

% c ^17 5*97^9? ^ound at levels ranging horn —5.7 

levels were only reached in the trial trendies on the northern 
«dfi ot the nwund and in the Great Cutting on the South-western side, further deep 
will doubdess produce more, A few seal-amulets were found in the upper levels 
+ 13.J to,+ 16.8 feet of Mound I (Pis. LI, lo, 25, HI, 7,8,17,25^ As yet only part of the 
summit of this mound has been examined, and it does not appear to have been occupied by 
the pwple of the Jhukar Culture—though it is evident that they visited it, for they left 
several objects behind, including the seal illustrated in PL XLIX, 6. 

Clay and Faience Amulets and ImpressioHS 

Clay or faience amulets or impressions of the Harappa Culture were distinctly rare 
at Chanhu^roi only six specimens have been found, one of which we are not able to 
illustrate (PL LII, 33-36), No. 33 is a direct photograph and slightly enlarged; the actual 
amulet measures 1.8 x 0.41 x 0.3 inches and is light red pottery with no trace of a slip. Both 
faces are very much rubbed, as are many of the pottery amulets from Mohenj(>daro, and 
from cermm marks on the sides it would seem that this article had been made Rom two 
impr^sed strips of day joined back to hack. On one side there are in relief three gharials, 
or hsh-eating crocodiles, and tw'o fishes, and on the other a row of pictographs, of which 
some are nearly illegible. Cutting, locus 469. Level; - i.iafeeL 

No. 34 is one of two faience amulets that had been made in the same mould It is of 
cream<oUred pa^ with light yellow patches on the surface, which are probably the 
rcinaim of glaze. The back of each one is plain and neither had been perforated. The one 
illustrated m^urcs o.75xo.47Xo.25inches. Square 8/F, locus 182. Level; + 10.8 feet. 

No. 3 j IS a definite sealing made of draluzoioured day which owes its preservation to 
havmg been partly burnt. Part of the back is missing and it is possible that this is due to 
its having been attached to a bale or document. It measures roughly o.S inch in diameter 
and 0.31 inch thick. The inscription upon it was impressed by a square seal. Square o/D 
locus 215. Level:+9.5 feet. n r 

Another seal-impression, PL Ml, 36 (see also PLLXXVILO. averages 1.49 inches 
in diameter by 0.61 inch thick. Tlie rounded back shoivs no trace of ever having been 
attached to anything. The scene on its face was impressed by a square seal measuring 
0.71 X0.71 inches, and through much use the details are far from sharp; two nude female 
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figures are seen, each holding with one hand a standard, from which spring on either side 
two conventional branches terminating in pipal leaves. The Free hand of each figure rests 
on the hip, and the general attitude somewhat resembles that of the bronze dancing-girl 
found some years ago at Mohenjo-daro.*^ Those who have argued from its style that diis 
bronze figure was of later date than the stratum in which it was found should he convinced 
by the style of this sealing that it is in actual fact contemporary. Cutting, locus 465. Level: 
H- i.t feet. 

A clay sealing (No.4170) which we are not able to illustrate measured i.o 3 inches 
in diameter and had a slightly rounded face and back. On the face was impressed a motif 
of three animals ded together at their middles. One of the animals was a tiger; die others 
could not be recc^ized- This three^nimal motif has been found on a seal ^m Mohenjo- 
daro,*” and something not unlike it occurs on the fragment illustrated in Pi. LI, 7. Being 
imperfectly fired, this sealing dissolved in the water in which it was being cleaned. Cutting, 
locus 481. Level: + 0.4 feet. 


« M.LC., pl,XCIV,6. 
« M. J. a, pi. CXII, jS6. 
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FIGURINES AND MODEL ANIMALS 
Human Figurines 

With the possible exception of the head in Pi LIU, 11 , 11, a, all die liuman Bgurines 
pictured in Pis. LIU and LIV belong to the Haiappa Period; and they were not found at a 
higher level in Mound II than + 13.^ feet (PI LlII, 3). The possible exception came from 
the comparatively low level of + 10.4 feet, and owing to its technique and complete dissimi¬ 
larity to the other figurines I was inclined at first to assign it to the Jhukar Period, but at 
present I am not so sure. I have already pointed out in various places that objects of the 
last culture were quite often found in the lower levels on the sides of the mound, where 
they had rolled down in the denudation of the site.^ 

The figurines of Chanhu-daro are of four types: 

CO- Hollow female figures with swollen bodies (Pi LIII, 1-4,7), each with a fiat open 
base upon which it stands quite firmly. 

CIO- Solid seated figures with very rudimentary legs CPIs. UlI, 5,10, LTV, 1,3,5,8-1 

nearly all of them males. The lower parts of Nos. 6,9 in Pi. Llll are missing, but 
1 have no doubt that they also belong to this t)'pe of figurinc- 
CIII). Solid female figurine with a pan before her containing a quern CPlLlJI, 13^- 
This litde model was probably a plaything rather than a religions or votive object.* 
Nos. 8,12 in Pi. LIU and Nos. 2,6,7 in PI. LIV are fragments, 1 ihinh, of similar 
figures. 

CIV). Pottery head CPI LIU, u, 11, a) with a long neck which evidently once fitted into 
a separate body, or possibly the top of a support 

The figurines of Type I were fairly numerous, though, being hollow, some of them 
had been smashed too badly to be illustrated. With their squat, swollen bodies they recall 
similar figurines unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa,* though they differ from them 
in standing upon flat, more or less open bases. There is no doubt, I think, that the figurines 
of this type represent a deity, possibly the Mother-goddess of the Harappa Culture and 
other parts of the andent world, whose emblem the dove CPl LVII, 6,12,15, etc.) we have 
found so frequently in the Indus valley dries. The legless figurines of Chanhu-daro are 

’ This paiticulaT head was unearthed in Sq. 7/C, loc. 238, and reference to the plan in PI. Ill will 
show its exact position. I base this doubt on the resemblance between this head and one from 
Mohenjodaro: see F, E, M., pi. LXXVl, 9. 

*A very similar figure to this erne has been found at Harappa: Ann. Rep. Arch. Swrv. In/L 
Ci92ifi^)i pi. XXIII, c, 

* M, I, C-, pLXCV, 29, 30; F. E- M.j pi. LXXV, 7,12,19. 
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comparable with certain truncated female Bgurines from various preliistoric sites in Northern 
and Southern Baluchistan/ which Sir Auiel Stein has tentatively suggested, on the basis 
of Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography/ may represent an earth-goddess, hut personally 1 
would regard the truncation as serving a udhrarian purpose—figures so made stand 
more securely than those with feet, a most useful feature if these figures were household 
kept on a shelf or in a little recess in the waQ. A curious feature of some of the 
Mother-g^dess figurines from MohenJoJaro is that the hacks vii'ete left unfinished) and 
particularly their jewellery, which was shown only in front, suggesting that the hack of 
the figure was not intended to be seen. Some of the figurines from Chanhu-daro, however, 
were as well finished behind as in front; for instance, the necklaces of Nos. 2> 13 in PI. LUl 
were very carefully made at the back, which fact would suggest that they were taken down 
on certain occasions and placed in a position where they could be viewed all round. 

Whether tb<^ figtirines were made by a professional idol-maker or were of home 
manufacture, it is difficult to say. The making of images is a common profession in India 
today, but the figures are not regarded as consecrated until they have undergone special 
rites in the house or shrine of their purchaser. 

Truncated figurines have been found in Elam, Cyprus, Crete, and elsewhere; but it 
is not always that their lower parts do not represent long skirts covering the feet. 

Some of the figurines of the Mother-goddess from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, though of 
a different type from those now under review, wear short skirts; the latter are, however, 
lacking in the squat, large-bodied type of figurine from Chanhu-daro. 

The figures of Type U are in every case solid, and with few exceptions CPh. LIU, 
8,1 z, 1 T V, 6,7^ are Some are so coarsely modelled that they may well be the work 
of children, and many have a peg-hole in the base suggesting that they were fastened 
to minf^rhing . At first it seemed possible that these little figures served as drivers for the 
little toy carts that were so popular at Chanhu-daro (PJ. LVIU), but neither pin nor hole 
to accommodate such figures has as yet been found in the sled-like frames of these carts, 
detain of these seated or kneeling figures, noticeably PI. 011,5,10, better made 
than the others: the attitude of No. 10 in PI. LIU even appears to be one of respect or 
devotion. The legs of the very quaint figure No. 5 Pk hlV are intact, and from its make 
this figure looks to me to have been modelled by a child. '' 

I have included the figurines of Pis. Llll, 8,12, LTV, 2,6,7 in Type III, though the 
legs are missing, for they were undoubtedly once seated figures, and the Fact that they are 
all female bears out this assumption. Though coarsely made they all show a certain amount 
of child>gh attention to detail. Figures of this type were also fairly common. The most 
perfect is Pi. LIU, 13, a woman seated before a pottery pan in which is a quern. The 
arms are missing, but the perfect example that I have quoted as oomiug from the site of 
Harappa shows them resting on the upper stone of the quem. So rough is the modelling 
of this figure that the legs have been entirely omitted, as they are also in the Harappa 
specimen. The w'omen of the household griadiug grain must have been a familiar sight 

* Mem. Arch. Surv. iTid., No. 43, pp. 126, 162, pi. XXU. 
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at CbaniiuKiarQ, and it is not surprising that the children copied them in the little models 
that they made. 

The curious long-neched figure (Ph LIIL t L 1a}f which alone constitutes Type IV, 
was once fitted to a body, but whether this was of pottery or of some other material is not 
knotvn. The shaven head, the prominent supra-orbital ridges, and the large eyes and small 
mouth, all suggest a Sumerian origin rather than a product of the Harappa Culture. The 
nose, unfortunately, is missing and there is no means of ascertaining whether liltc those of 
Sumerian figures of this date it was represented as unduly largp; from the extent of the 
broken surface I should say it was. That a short beard is worn is indicated in a manner 
which recalls the modem Sikh mode of wearing the beard. This head, which togetiier with 
its neck is 1.75 inches high, has been carved ^though it is possible that it was roughly 
modelled Erst) with a fairly broad-edged tool, The neck, 0.45 inch in diameter, has a 
gmffll vertical hole in it, 0.14 inch in diameter and 0,53 inch deep, which doubtless accom¬ 
modated a peg to fasten it to the body. The shape of the head is hrachycephalic, but we 
cannot accept this as any indication of race, for it is doubtful whether its carver purposely 
observed any such distinction; that he purposely accentuated the long face and prognathous 
jaw seems evident. Though broadly executed this head has plenty of characterization and is 
a valuable addition to what we know of the racial t}pes of the ancient Indus valley. It is 
impossible to say with certainty to what period this head belonged. Found, as I have 
said, at the level of + 10.4 feet in a stratum of the Harappa Culture, it lay fairly dose to the 
edge of the mound and might have rolled there from a higlier level. I am doubtful if it 
belongs to the Jhukar Peri^, but, unfortunately, we have as yet no other figures of that 
culture with which to compare it. 

It will be noticed that the head-dress of the female figuring is the high fan-shaped 
affair so common at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but without the curious pannier-like 
appendages that were so fashionable. This cannot, however, be explained as due to local 
custom, for a mutilated figure found at Chanhu-daro in a preliminary investigation had 
worn this characteristic head-dress of the Harappa Culture.* 

These fan-shaped head-dresses at Chanhu-daro were ornamented in various ways. 
InPl.UII,i is represented a band of material or embroidery which was perhaps studded 
with sequins or other ornaments. No. 8 in PI. LIII had three bands on the left side and four 
on the right, one of which alone was decorated. No. 2 in PL LIII has six simple hands 
on either side, which it is possible, may have represented long topes of hair brought from 
the hack of the head to the front over a framework of some Idnd. In Pl. LTV, 4,4, a a thick 
strand of hair starting from the top was taken round the back of the head to the right- 
hand side, being apparendy held in place by strips of material passed round it with the ends 
secured by a medallion well above the forehead. One end hangs as a loop over the left 
temple; another which is prick-marked dips as far as the neck. In Pl. LIII, li, also, a thick 
strand, starting from the left side of the head, is brought round at the back to the right. 

Tight collars, worn by men and women alike (Pis. UU, a, 13, UV, i o') appear to have 

• Majwndar, Explorations in Siwi, pl. XXI, i. For a perfect 6gme see F. E. M., pl. LXXV, 11-23. 
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been made of large beads strung closely together; but the choker of the last*inentioned 
hguie is more solid than the others and suggests a metal original. Another figure, not 
illustrated (No. 3366), wears a similar collar. Longer necklaces, each with a large pendant, 
are seen in PL LIU, 7,8, As is evident from PL LIU, 1,3,7, hangles were worn on the 
upper arms as well as the wrists; from their great size they were doubtless made of pottery 
like the single and multiple pottery bangles that were found in such numbers at Chanhu- 
daro CPh XC, 26-19,34)* 

These pottery bangles were far from beautiful and must, I imagine, have been worn 
for other reasons than mere decoration. With the ejcception of PLLUI, ic, the male 
figurines wear a simple string or band round the neck, fastened in front with the ends 
hanging loosely over the chest CPI- LIV, 5, r i, ii?- This same band is worn by many of the 
male figures from Mohenjo-daro, and it may have been a sacred cord or a badge of office.’ 

No clothing is worn by any of the male figurines; this lack can hardly be due to the 
difficulty of representing a fabric in pottery, for the navels are always represented with care, 
though even light clothing would have hidden them. But whereas the male figures of 
Mohenjo-daro were always represented as unclothed, the women are shown wearing short 
skirts, except those certain corpulent figures already stated to be very like those in Pi. LIU, 
but with legs. It is still a moot point whether these stout figures are intended to suggest 
pregnancy; if so, they may have been especially made as votive offerings and deposited in a 
shrine for the purpose of securing children or ensuring safe child-hirth. 

In the female figures in ■which the arms are preserved, the left arm is held across the 
lower part of the body while the right is brought up betw'een the breasts or almost touches 
the mouth CPh LIU, J, 4, 7). A variant position is shown in Ph LIU, 3, w*bere the left arm 
is held in almost the same position as the right, the latter touching the mouth. The 
posture of PI. Liu, 4 was perhaps the same, for though the left arm is missing, it has left its 
impression behind. The same position of the arms as in PL Llll, 4 has been observed in 
the stout figurines from Mohenjo-daro.* 

Except in the unusual head (PhLIII, i j, i i,a) and one other figure (PL LIV,9), 
the eyes of both male and female figurines are represented by simple flat pellets of clay, 
more frequently tlian not indented in the centre to indicate the pupil. In PL LIU, 11 the 
sockets were deeply carv'ed with a tool; in PL LIV, 9 they were merely deep incisions. 
The nose was formed by pinching up the clay with the finger and thumb, leaving two deep 
hollows in which the e)'e discs were placed.* 

Two holes indicate the nostrils in Pi. LIU, 8- When it is represented, the mouth is a 
simple cut in the day, and we have yet to find the lips depicted in tlie strikingly realistic 
manner of certain figurines of Mohenjo-daro.” Some approach to this latter technique is to 
be seen in PL LIV, 9, where the mouth is an oval strip of clay, but unindented. 

»F. E. M., p. 26 z; pis, LXXII, 7, LXXV, 13, L 5 CXVI, 15, 

•F.E.Af.,pl.LXXV,7, ti. 

•The heads cf hurtian figures were modelled in exactly the same way by some children in our 
camp who were given plasticine to play with. 

“ AI. I C., pis, XCIV, XCV; F. E.'A 1 .. pis. LXXH. LXXV, LXXVI. 
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It is very unusual to find the ears represented, as the head-dress generally covers 
these features. Yet three of the figurines CPls-LlII, la, LIV,6,7) show ears, bored for 
earrings." Most of the figurines, it is noteworthy, appear to depict a young goddess, and 
we do not see the generous breasts that are such a Feature of the mature deities of Sumer and 
further west; but the pendant breasts of Pis. LIII, la, LIV, 6 are those of aged people. 
The navel was indicated in most of the figurines, hut the careful representation of the 
fingers in Pi. LIII, i o is most unusual at Chanhu-daro or elsewhere. The figure in Pi. LI\\ 6 
nevet had arms, but in other figurines where these members are missing, breaks show that 
they once existed. 

The day used for making these figurines was the same as that used for the pottery, and 
in some c ases had a large proportion of lime and mica added. The figures are light red in 
colour and save for the occasional use of a cream slip are undecorated in any way. Nos. 
5,6,9,10 in PI. UII were coated with a light or dark red wash or dip, as are so many of 
the figurines of Mohenjo-daro; but possibly more were treated in this way and have lost 
their colour in the damp and salty soil of Chanhu-daro. 

Model Animals 

The very varied collections of model animals in Pis, LV, LVI, LVll are with two 
exceptions (Pi. LVlI, 1,4) in pottery, left either a natural light red colour or coated with a 
cream or red-coloured slip. A few of these animals are ornamented with red lines to repre¬ 
sent hair or feathers. Those illustrated, with the exception of Pi LVIl, 13, all come from 
Mound II between the levels —12.5 feet (Pi LVIl, 15) and +14.6 feet (Pi. LVlI, 10,14), 
They therefore belong to the Harappa Culture. But in the Great Cutting, in the South¬ 
western side of Mound II, were unearthed four litde pottery hulls, whose curious attitude 
and make dilferentiate them from the other model bulls unearthed either at Chanhu-dato 
or at other Indian cities of contemporary date. These four little models appear to have 
been made hy another people who may well have been the people of the )hukar Culture, 
for comparatively close hy them lay a finely painted headrest (Pi XCII, 38), which, by its 
decoration, is safely assigned to this latter period together with the stone seal (Pl L. 4 > a). 

The most common model animal at Chanhu-daro was the humped hull CPl LV, 2^. 
As a rule these bulls were coarsely made, with simple round day pellets for eyes, a pro¬ 
nounced hump, long, rather thick, horns projecting forwards, and fore-legs and hind-legs 
joined together. This union of the legs in pairs has been noticed in the model bulls from 
the lower levels of MohenjtMlaro, whereas the animals from the upper levels invariably have 
the legs separate." Indeed at Mohenjodaro this difference served approximately to date die 
levels, and as we suspect that Mound II of Chanhu-daro was deserted at an earlier period 
than Mohenjo-daro, it is possible that the upper levels of the former site are contemporary 
with the low'cr levels of the latter city. These model hulls with joined legs lend some 
support to this hypothesis. 

*> Eais ate tardy it*ptescnted on the clay figures of Mohenjodaro. 

F. E M, p. 288, pl. LXXIX, 16,17, 26. 
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Sometimes the eyes of the model bulls, like those of the figurines, are indented in 
the middle to represent the pupils; indeed, one bull (No. 902}, which is not illustrated, 
has its eyes represented by two strips of clay deeply enough indented to have taken balldike 
pellets of clay. So realistic an eye was, however, as rare at Chanhu-daro as it was common at 
Mohenjo-daro.” These model bulls—w'e have not found any recognisable cows—average 
3.5 indies long, and few are coloured red, as was so often the case at Mohenjo-daro. Nostrils 
were commonly indicated by holes and the mouth by a shallow cut. 

Whether these bulls are all to be regarded as toys it is difficult to say. That a great 
number were is certain, for their shoulders are perforated laterally, as is seen in Pi. LVlIl, 
7,8, so that they could be fitted as draught cattle to the toy carts that were so plentiful 
CPI. LVllf, 21,22,23,26). This again marks a difference between the model bulls of 
Chanhu-daro and those from Mohenjo-daro. Though there is no doubt that many of the 
model cattle from the latter city belonged to toy-carts, their shoulders never had holes to take 
the beam of a yoke, as is so often the case at Chanhu-daro, where a much less realistic yoke 
was required. 

The model hulls are commonly not of the Brahmani type; they can best be compared 
with the litde grey cattle that trundle round in pairs in the present-day Sindh drawing after 
them small carts with tw-o wheels of a pattern that closely approodmates to the model carts 
illustrated in PL LVlll. These modern Sindhi cattle have their boms set exactly like those 
in PI. LV, 2, a small compact hump and a more or less pronounced dew-lap, which in 
many of the model animals from Chanhu-daro is either merely indicated by roughly 
pinching together the day in front of the shoulders (PI- LVlII, 8) or is absent. 

Quite possibly the head in PL LV, i was intended to represent a Brahmani bull, 
which, though fairly common on the seals of die Harappa Culture, was very rarely modelled 
in day.’* The head illustrated is that of a humped bull with long crescentic horns which 
stand upright instead of projecting forward. This breed no longer exists in Sindh, though 
it evidently did in ancient times. 

The horn seen in PL LV,6 may also have belonged to a model of a Brahmani bull. 
It measures 2.2 inches long by 0.63 inch in diameter at its widest end, and is ornamented at 
intervals with bands of dark red paint. A hole, 0.08 inch in diameter, near the tip suggests 
that a ring or similai ornament was once attached to this horn—a feature as yet unknown 
in the very fine models of bulls from Mohenjo-daro; nor have I seen it in modern India. 
Possibly, the bull to which this horn once belonged was a cult image, of which many 
examples have been found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, made of stone as well as pottery,’* 
The hull's head in PL LV, 7, of which only the horns are missing, is certainly a cult-object, 
whose exact treatment is as yet unknown. Certain bulls' heads ^m Mohenjondaro have a 
large hole in the base of the neck which it is thought may have been for fixing on a 

» M. 1 . a, pis. XGVl, 2i. i3. XCVII, 13,1^, 16; F. E. M., pis. LXXVIU, 1, LXXIX, 33. LXXXI. 

I, I, a. 

“ F. E. M., pis. LXXXIII, p, LXXXVIII, 306, XCIX (C). 

These cult-figures are always of the short-homed bull and not the Brahmani, F. £.M.j pi. 
LXXIX, 24, 30. 
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oeitMTionial staff.” The head from Chanhu-daio has a simiiar hole but it is very small, only 
o. 1 inch in diameter by 0.71 inch deep. Very possibly these pottery hulls heads were carried 
in sacred procession; alternately they may have ser\'ed as an ornament of some kind, or as 
an amulet fixed on the wall of the house. In the specimen under discussion the hole is 
much too small to take a tod of any size, but it would have sufficed to fasten the head on 
a nail. The eyes are thick round discs which are deeply incised in the centre. The broad 
muzzle has two deep holes to indicate the nostrils and a shallow incision beneath for the 
mouth. Shallow marks above the eyes denote either wrinkles or hair. 

The four bulls in PL LV, 4, ^,9, iz are especially interesting; it will be seen at once 
that they are different from the placid animal. No. 2 on the same plate. Their very short, 
sturdy bodies, their high rumps, and their short projecting horns, brought together at the 
dps in the case of No. 9, mark them as an entirely different breed from any other bull of 
which we have found models on any Indus valley site. No. 5 is exceptionally interesting 
in that its hump is partly sub-divided into two portions. Two of these models have a thick, 
light red burnished slip CPLLV,9,12), but whether or not to show that the real animal 
was red in colour it is difficult to say. A red wash or slip is quite frequently seen on model 
animals and figurines of the Harappa Culture, hut it was rare at Chanhu-daro. Two of 
these beasts have their legs joined in pairs, but Nos. 9 and 12 have only the front pair so 
arranged; the hind-legs are separate though not well formed. Unlike the other model bulls 
which, however roughly made, always have eyes, these Four have none. They were all 
found fairly dose together in the Great Cutting, at not greatly different levels, and it is 
possible that they were made by the same man. Such spirited models were possibly intended 
to represent Eghdng animals, and it may he that bulLfighting was one of the sports of 
Char^u-daro. On a seal from Mohenjo-d^ a man appears to be vaulting over a hull, as 
in the hull sports of Crete, and on a seal (PL LI, 1 3} of this book, an animal, which appears 
to be a bison, is trampling on a man, who may be a competitor. 1 have suggested that these 
four bulls, all obviously of the same date, should be assigned to the Jbukar Culture—the 
Harappa Culture had no model animals exactly like them. If bull-fighting and vaulting 
were actually popular sports in the Harappa Culture, they may have been acquired from 
it by its Jbukar successor. 

In the very interesting one-homed animal (Pis. LV, lo, 11,13-15, LV1,2) the single 
horn is quite definite, and though in general appearance the animal is not unlike the 
so^:allcd "one-homed animal " on the seals (PL LI, 16-33), * 1 *^ which in only one 
figure projects forward (PL LV, i r), has not the usual double curve. Mr. Majumdar, who 
also found a similar model in one of his trial trenches at Chanhu-daro,” suggested that this 
animal may be the same as that represented on the seals, but further evidence makes this 
unlikely. These six figures give me the impteKion of being intended to represent donkeys. 
The large ears of a donkey, especially a young one, would have very much the same 
appearance as the apparent horns of these animals, and if, as is now the Arab custom, the 
tips of the ears were sewn together, the resemblance would be sriE dtiser. 

F. E. M., pp. 288,289; pis. LXXVIII, 6 , LXXIX, 22,23. 

F. £. M., p, 337: pk CU, 5, cm, 8. Eafplofflfidns in Sind, p. 38; pi. XXI, 4, 
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Similar model animals were found at Molienjo^ro, and from the roughness of their 
make they all appear to be the work of children; the limitations of their material perhaps 
made it difficult to represent closely set horns or eats separately. No, 10 in PI, LV has a 
cream-coloured slip and No. 14 red. All these models Have the fore-legs and hind-legs joined 
together in pairs; in Nos. 10,11,13,14 of PL LV there is a vertical hole, averaging 0.1 inch 
in diameter, between the two pairs of legs, for what reason it is diflicult to say. AH have the 
usual pellets for eyes, much exaggerated in size in No. 11 of Pl. LV. 

The stripes of black paint on the body of No. 3 in Pl. LV, together with the exposed 
teeth, surest that this animal is a very rough model of a tiger. It is coated with a thick 
red slip, two holes served for nostrils, and three round pellets inserted in a slit in the day 
represented the teeth. The oi'al eyes are pitted in the Kntie, with incised eye-lashes above 
and below. Hair is represented by incisions between the now partly missing ears, and 
the wrinkles above the muzzle are shown by rough scratches. There is a vertical hole, 
o. J1 inch in diameter, just behind the fore-legs which are separate. The tiger, as we know, 
was familiar to the people of the Harappa Culture and it is represented on four of the 
Chanhu-daro seals CPL U, 7,16,18,19). But it was very rarely portrayed in clay and never 
vdth the same skill as on the seals. 

It is difficult to identify the strange beast in Pl. LV, 8. Roughly made of pottery and 
tmcoloured, it has a hollow bodvt from which the hind-quarters, legs, and tail are now 
missing. The head was modelled separately and then attached to the body by inserting a 
long backw'ard projection into the open tubular trunk; apparently the legs were attached in 
much the same way. The badly mutilated face is human and wears a long, thin heard. On 
the seals from Mohcnjo-daro there are representations of human-headed rams,” and it is 
possible that here we have exactly the same fabulous beast. This figure could hardly 
have been used as a toy and was prohahly a cult figure. 

What No. I in Pl. LVI was intended to represent is uncertain—possibly a dog, for ears 
were once present, and no horns. Made of dral>coloured pottery, it has divided legs and 
uses round discs for eyes. Nor can No. 3 in the same plate be satisfactorily identified, for it 
is not known whether it formerly had horns or ears. Its very rotund and roughly made body, 
which seems to be hollow, is covered with a cream-coloured slip. 

No. 4 in Pl. LVI, is undoubtedly a boar; the prominent ridge along the hack is a 
characteristic feature of this animal. It has been badly knocked about and part of the 
muzzle is missing. Round pellets comprise the eyes, and the legs are joined in pairs. 
IndiEerently made, it was covered with a thin cream slip. 

We are also on sure ground with Nos. y and 6. Both are dogs as shown by the tall prick 
ears, the tail tightly curl^ over the back, while light red spots are painted on them both. 
No. 5 has the fore legs separate; the hind-legs are, unfortunately, missing, A short cut 
indicates the mouth; the eyes are the usual pellets of clay; and a small hole marks the 
anus. The irregular spots of light red paint on the body cannot be seen in the photograph. 
No. 6 is much the better made of the two. The eyes are more natural: two holes represent 
the nostrils; and the spots, being in dark red, are very distinct. 


» M. I. C., pl. XII, 18; f. E. M., pb. XCIV, 411, XCV, ^30. XCVl. 493. 
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Several breeds of dogs have been idcntiBed among the models from Mohenjodaro. 
From the way they cany their tails, the two illustrated here are of the pariah breed cominon 
all over India. 

No. 7 in Pi. LVI is a ram's head of pottery, which was once inserted in a hollow body 
mounted on two wheels to be drawn along as a plaything, as in PI. LVIll, nos. 11, 12, 15. 

The horn of the strange-Iooking animal in PI, LVJ, 8 identifies it as a rhinoceros, 
though this animal is nothing like so realistic when modelled as when carved on the seals. 
The body is too short and the muzzle too attenuated, This figure was evidently modelled by 
somebody who was not well acquainted with the real animal^ even the horn is curved the 
wrong way. A deep groove at the end of the snout indicates the mouth, above which are 
two deep holes for the nostrils. Despite its inaccuracy, some care was evidently taken with 
the modelling, though but for the horn it would be difficult to recognize it. It is covered 
with a cream-coloured slip- 

Models of elephants are rarely found In the Indus valley sites, though this animal 
frequently appears on the Mohenjo-daro seals also Pi. LI, 20}. The figure that we 
illustrate in Pi. LVI, 9 was a very welcome find. The short legs, spinal ridge, and sloping 
hind-quarters are carefully portrayed, but the trunk is much too short. The vertical and 
horizontal red lines all over the body of this animal may represent trappings (or perhaps a 
net). A ring of red round the end of the trunk and the painted line down its front doubtless 
represent those that are frequendy seen on elephants when dressed for state and festive 
occasions; great ingenuity is shown in decorating the heads and trunks of the real animals 
with various patterns in coloured paints. 

No. 5 above in the same plate may also have been intended for die figure of an 
elephant. It has no ^'e$ and the ears must have been unduly small 

No. 10 in PL LVI, like No. 7 above it, is a ram's head, formerly part of a toy like those 
in Pi. LVIIf. Red lines, now far from dear, indicate the rough fleece of the animal. 

The alert-looking beast. No. ii in Pi. LVI, is undoubtedly an antelope. The large 
ears, one of which is missing, arc a feature rarely found on any model of a homed animal. 
Both pairs of legs are joined, and the body shows some traces of red slip. 

Representations of ducks, in whatever medium, are very scarce. This bird appears 
once among the pictogtaphs on a seal from Mohenjo-daio,™ and a fragment from a model 
also comes from that site,** From its weight the model bird shown in PL LVI, 12 has a 
solid body, and it is complete save for a small portion of the bill, Another duck (PL LVII, 1} 
is more realistic, though more roughly modelled; unfortunately, the tail and part of the 
body are missing. No. 3 in the same plate has lost part of the tail it has round pellets for 
eyes, and broad vertical red lines across the back and tail represent the plumage. All these 
model ducks are legless; nor have they any holes to attach them to anything. They were 
prohahly toys, diough none of them will float. 

Several other model birds, too mutilated to photograph, are shown by their broad bills 
to be ducks. Two of them were roughly ornamented with fight red fines to represent the 


** M, I. C., pL CVI, 93. 
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plumage. Another, headless hut with a stout body lilte that of the bird in Pi. LVI, 12, 
was decorated in much the same way. 

The species of bird in Pi, LVII, 4 is doubtful* its beah and the hinder part of the body 
are missing. The eyes are mere shallow depressions, and incised lines roughly suggest the 
longer feadiers of the wings. It is an unfinished paste figure. 

No. 8 in Pi. LVII is a very strange-Iooking bird, made of pottery coated witli a pink- 
coloured slip. One of its legs, which were separate, is missing, and between them is a hole, 
0-1 inch in diameter and 0.49 inch deep. The eyes, one of which has disappeared, were 
plain flat pellets of clay and the nostrils are marked by tw^o depressions, below which a 
slight cut appears where should have been the beak. On the back of diis bird shallow 
incised lines represent the folds of the tvings across the back. 

The bird seen in PI. LVII, 13 has the eyes indicated by circular indentations, made 
with a tubular instrument so that the cores represent tKe pupils. The badly broken wings 
appear to have been open and the head was once fastened to a body mounted on wheels. A 
portion of the beak is missing, but there is no doubt that this is a small model of a pigeon. 

In Pi. LVII, 10,14 is a bird’s head, very roughly made of pottery, witli a light yellow 
slip roughly ornamented with dark red linesj even the eye is painted in with this colour. 
It doubtless once formed part of a chariot, as did also No. 13 io the same plate and the 
rams headsmPl.LVI,7,io. 

These bird-chariots had a very wide geographical range. Specimens have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa; they occur in historic times in India, in China just after 
200 B. C., and ate knowTi fcom the Bronze Age of Europe,** Sometimes they have a rams 
head, like Nos. 7 and 10 in PI. LVI, fitted to a bird’s body, and they seem to have been 
used as toys, though why they are sometimes of a composite nature is difficult to explain. 
No complete specimen with a bird’s head and body has as yet been found at Chanhu-daro, 
though the mutilated specimens here described show that they once were made there. 

The unfinished animal in Pi. LVII, i is made of a white paste which was never glazed. 
It was intended, I think, to represent a ram, ’The legs are united in pairs, but it may have 
been intended to separate them later, as the figure is obviously in its first stage. 

Many roughly modelled pottery figures were unearthed, too badly broken to make 
satisfactory illustrations. One of these, a ram found at the level ^3"® came 

from Trench G(i), locus 67. Another, also a ram C523), had its fore-legs jomed together, 
hut the hind-legs tvere missing. It was very roughly made, and was taken from Trench 
AC 3), locus 40, at the level - 2.7 feet. 

Nos. 5-7,9,11,12,15 in Pl. LVII are representations of doves with outstretched wings, 
all of wliich have a vertical hole in the base for fastening to something by wooden pins. 
Many have unformed legs, as No. 11 in Pl. LVII, which shows the appearance of the 
reverse side of some of these model birds. Sometimes these legs take the form of fianges that 
ran axially with the bodies of the birds, a feature which with the hole between suggests 
that they served in some way, not at all clear, to prevent these models from twisting on the 
stands to which they appear to have been attached. Practically all the specimens found 

** M. L C,, pp. 560,561. 
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have or have ha<I eyes made of round discs of day. These birds are frequendy plain; two, 
not illustrated, were coloured red. A few, like Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11 in Pi, LVIl, were decorated 
roughly with red lines to denote the plumage, often with a red ring round the neck to show, 
perhaps, that they were ring-doves. No. 6 is unusual on account of its slight crest; it also 
has two incised lines round the neck and crossed lines incised upon the back to show the 
position of the wings. 

Practically all these little model doves are broken; they had evidently undergone hard 
usage, whether as toys or, more probably, as cult objects. We know that in Sumer, Crete, 
Sardinia, and elsewhere the dove was regarded as sacred and was dedicated to the Mother- 
goddess, for whose worship in the Indus valley cities also we have strong evidence. 
Possibly these litde models were votive objects set in shrines of the Indian Mother-goddess, 
either on a little stick stuck in the ground or perhaps on a special stand like the ritual candles 
of today, and like most votive offerings were thrown out to make place for new ones. Very 
similar doves with outstretched wings, which stood on litde pedestals attached to them, are 
well knouTi from the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa," and birds of exactly the 
same pattern have been unearthed at Kish, Ur, and other Sumerian sites, where we know 
a Mother-goddess was worshipped. The pedestal type of figure was as rare, however, at 
Chanhu-daro as it was common at Mohenjo-daro. On a figurine of the Mother-goddess from 
Mohenjo-daro there appear to be dove-like birds seated on her Head-dress,** as in certain 
Minoan representations of this goddess. At the present day in India, a certain amount of 
reverence is paid to the dove, especially among the Muhammadans, but this may be a 
survival of pre-Islamic times when the bird was the symbol of a Semitic deity. 

A dove in cast bronze, which could not be photographed before our expedition left 
India, is very like in appearance to No. 15 in Ph LVIL It measures 1.4 inches long and was 
found in Square 9/G, locus 439, at the level +7.5 feet. 


« M. 1 . C., pi. XCVI, 1; F, E, M., pi. LXXX, ay. 
« F. E. M., p. 280, pi. LXXVI, y. 
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TOYS AND PLAYTHINGS 

Dke the cities of Mohenjo-t^aro and Harappa, CKanhu-daro has prcduced a great 
variety of toys and playthings. Evidently the people of the Haiappa Period, like the Indians 
of today, paid great attention to the enjoyment of the younger population, and, though the 
children of the ancient Indus valley often amused themselves by making their own simple 
toys in day, they had many playthings that could have been, made only by skilled craftsmen. 

Toy Carts 

To judge from the number of wheels and broken frames that have been found, toy 
carts were extremely popular playthings at Chanhu-daro, TTtey seem to have been made as 
easily as they were broken, and fragments were brought In on most days by our workmen, 
though few of the frames could be put together or cv'en sarisfactorily restored; only two were 
found unbroken (PL LVill, 19, ai, 2,2^. Indeed, the pieces were mostly so small that one 
can only suppose that when the toys were broken they were used for other games until they 
became so fragmentary that all interest in them was lost. Owing to their solid mostni^tioo 
the wheels had rarely suffered much damage. 

The most usual cart-frame was the tj'pe illustrated in PI. LVIll, 21. It was strongly 
made of pottery with four vertically pierced holes on each side to take stakes of wood, exactly 
as in the litde farm carts used at the present day in Middle and Upper Sindh, 'flie four 
holes at die middle took longer stakes projecting from the underside of the frame in pairs, 
betw^ecn which the easily removable axle of the wheels was held. TTiere were also horizontal 
holes for the shaft through one end of the frame and the middle cross-piece. A recon¬ 
structed cart of this type is seen in PL LVIU, 25, though the wheels with it were not found 
with this actual frame. With a floor of matting or a ropework net, the open frames of these 
carts were well adapted for carrying agricultural produce, such as straw, hay, and the like, 
which the uprights would have kept in place. On No. 18 in Pi. LVIII a mesh-work of lines 
of red paint indicates a net in position. 

We now have definite evidence in a painted model wheel from Chanhu-daro (Pl. 
LVIII, 2 o 5 that the wheels used there w'ere even simpler in construction than those used 
in Sumer at the same period. They w'ere made of three solid pieces of wood securely 
fastened together, the projecting hub probably being one with the middle plank of the 
wheel. This three-piece construction was doubtless necessitated by the impossibility of 
procuring planks of sufHcient width for the whole diameter of the wheel. But how the three 
portions were joined together our model wheel, being made of pottery, does not show us. 
Doubtless, tenons were used, but alone these would not have suifleed to hold the wheel 
together, and lashings or battens of some kind must also have been employed. It should be 
mentioned that the reverse of the painted wheel In PL LVIII, 10 is flat and painted in the 
same manner, with the bands of paint on the two sides coinciding. Three pieces of wood 
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are to this day used in making the cart-wheels oE Sindh, hut the wheels are perforated (the 
prototype of spokes) to make them less heavy and iron bands reinforee the tenons- 

A second ty^pe of cart is illustrated in PL LVIII, 19- This is box-like in shape with a 
partition across the middle. At Erst it was thought that these miniature carts were dishes of 
some kind which were later converted to use as toys, especially as the holes for shaft and 
axles were drilled after firing and not pushed through the clay while still wet/ Later, 
however, it became clear that these were carts of another variety with horizontal and vertical 
red lines painted on the sides to represent either wickerwork or netting; if the latter, we shall 
have to assume that the sides of this type of cart also were not solid, and that uprights sup¬ 
ported netting as in the already described models, e. g.. Pi. LVlIf, 1 j,* 

A second cart of this tj-pe (No, 4071), which is not illustrated, has almost the same 
size and shape and is similiarly decorated, except that the painted lines are horizontal and 
oblique. The holes to take the axle-pegs are 0.15 inch in diameter; and the shaft-hoie, 
which is very irregular and 0.31 by o.j, indies in size, appears to have been altered after 
the first boring so as to make the shaft more horizontal- In this second model, too, the base 
is fiat and a thick deposit of sand and mica show's that it had been laid to dry on a sand bed. 
It comes from Sq. 7/F, locus 298, level + 6.7 feet. 

A little cart body of much the same type (Pi. LVIII, 14) also had a hole for a shaft 
and four pins to hold the axle in place. It is, however, un pain ted, and had evidently been 
discarded because badly ovei-fired in the kiln. 

A third tj'pe of frame (PL LVIII, zz, z6) was even more like the modem carts of 
Sindh. A hole for the shaft pierced tli^e frame longitudinally and in the better-made 
examples there were holes for uprights along both the longer sides. No. 4 in PL LVIII has 
slightly raised sides, approximating to the box pattern, and for this reason perhaps there are 
no holes for uprights, but only four for the axle ties. 

Nos, 5, 6, 10 in the same plate are probably some form of bird or animal chariot. 
A considerable number were found, but in every case they w'ere badly broken. The tumed- 
up end is complete In No. 5 only, and probably rqjresents the tail of a bird or odier animal. 
That there was a head on this type of chariot is indicated by the fracture that i$ always 
present at the forward end, hut up to the present, curiously enough, we have found no 
heads that could have belonged to these particular chariots. But a number of heads have 
been found, e. g.. No. 16 in PL LVIII, that without doubt came from tbe animal bodies on 
wheels, Nos. 11, r z, 15 in the same plate. 

Yet a fourth ty'pe of toy cart or chariot frame is shown in PL LVIII, 9, 13. Unlike those 
already described, these carts had four wheels, and the canopy-like arrangement in front 
was in the real cart obviously Intended to shield the driver. No four-wheeled carts or 
chariots have yet appeared at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, hut they are well known at some of 
the Sumerian sites contemporary with the Harappa Culture," 

* The tw'o wheels with this particular cart were found with it. 

®The sides of cermin model vehicles from Northern Mesopotamia are painted in the same way; 
Speiser, ExcevotioRS at Teye Genvra, p. 75, pi. XXXV, a, 

^ Mackay, Field Museum, Chicago^ vol, t, p. lit, pi. XLVI. 
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A specimen, also in pottery. Is also known from Anati.* Another four-wheeled cart 
(No. 4686), with the same shield-like canopy, unearthed at Chanhu-daro, seems like No. 9 
in Pi, LVIII to have had wheels of larger diameter in from than behind, a very unusual 
feature in the ancient toy whicles of any country. 

As we know that the people of the Harappa Culture were well ac(]uainted with the 
Sumenans, it is not surprising that both two-wheeled and four-wheeled vehicles were in 
use in both countries, but where the wheeled cart was originally invented it is not so easy 
to say. From the model carts and chariots found at Sumerian sites and their representations 
in relief and mosaic, we can say that the type of chariot used in Sumer was definitely less 
primitive than anything yet found in ancient India. 

The dearth of vi’ar-like weapons in the cities of the Harappa Culture has led to the 
belief by many that the Indus valley in ancient days was not troubled as was Sumer by 
inter-racial feuds, and tltat the inhabitants had no enemies of importance to fear. But the 
shieid-like fronts of the chariots shown in PL LVIII. 9, 13-obviously intended to protect 
the driver—do certainly suggest something in the nature of a vehicle used in warfare, unless 
as seems a reasonable e:cplanation, they were simply for protection against mud or dust 
thrown up by the animals that drew them. Before any decision can be reached in this 
matter, we must find specimens that are better finished and unbroken. 

\Vt were fortunate in finding two toy carts made of metal, presumably bronze, not 
copjwr, in place of the usual pottery. The first CPl- LVIli, i, 3,) is orJy ^,93 inches long, 
I. a inches wide, and 1.75 inches high, and is nearly perfect, save that the front of the 
cart (facing right in No. i), which was originally in the same line as the rest, had been 
bent upwards. There are also fragments missing from the rear of the cart. Its frame 
resembles No. 21 in PL LVIII, save for haring six cross-bars instead of three. The man 
seated in front holds a stick in his right hand, and before the frame was bent did not 
occupy the restful position in which he now appears to recline. The sides of this cart 
consist of an upper and lower bar connected by uprights at each end, and differ in this 
respect from the more usual type. The wheels, 0.93 inch in diameter and 0.09 inch thick, 
are solid and lack the projecting hub of some of the pottery wheels (Pi. LVIU, 3,10). 
The shaft, unfortunately broken in the model, ran under the cross-bars instead of through 
them, as was probably the case in the actual carts of the period; this atrangement with the 
necessary fixtures could not be copied conveniently in making the pottery toys. The wheels 
are now' immovable, but they must originally have revolved in two aide-brackets cast in 
one with the frame. When the metal of which this model is made can be analyzed, it wrill, 
no doubt, be found to be an alloy. 

Tlie figure of the driver is too corroded to show what garments he is wearing. He sits 
on one of the cross members of the frame with his feet on what is left of the shaft. 

The other metal vehicle found (PI. LVIII, 2} is of quite a different pattern; in some 
respects it resembles llie " ekka ’* of modem India. Its present height is 2-4 inches, its 

♦ Punipelly, &;pk>ratT0ff.s m Twricslan, pi. 47, fig. ii. See also the leprescntatioiis of the four- 
wheeled wagons of Ur in Woolley, Royal Cometery, p]. 91. 
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length 1,71 inches, and width i.i inches. The underframe was originally 2.13 inches long 
by 0.9 inch wide, and was curved and had four cross-bars instead of the three that appear 
in the pottery frames (PI. LVIII, 21). Each side has crossed struts between supports at 
each end for a pent-roof. From the rvay in which it was strengthened by cross-pieces, the 
latter appears to have been a wooden frame covered over with a lighter materi^, such as 
matting or doth. A transverse cross-bar at each end of the cart kept the canopy supports 
upright. This little model also is slightly bent, probably by earth pressure. It now has 
no shaft, and the eyelets, with holes 0.14 inch in diameter, through which the axle passed, 
are bent towards one another so that they touch. 

An almost similar toy was found by Mr. M. S. Vats at Harappa some years ago/ It also 
has a canopy and sides strengthened by cross-members set on an open frame; indeed, it 
differs from the Chanhu-daro vehicle only in having a driver, very like the little figure seeit 
in PI. LVlll, t. The distance of Harappa from Chanhu-daro is well over 400 miles, and the 
dose resemblance betw'een model carts found in these two cities so widely separated argues 
a wide-spread and homogeneous culture in those days. 

From these little model carts we can visualize the actual vehicles that took people to 
and fro between the dries and the various ferries across the river, and most likely in the 
evenings carried people to pleasure resorts outside their dries; in fact, which sen'ed all the 
purposes of the *' tonga “ and the *' ehka " of tlie present day. 

Wheels 

The pottery wheels of the toy carts were of three main types. Nos. 3, 20 in Pi, LVIII 
show the most common form, with a pronounced hub on one side, which w'as either roughly 
moulded with the fingers or finished off with a sharp instrument to obtain a better shape. 
In another type CPk LVIII, 23^ the hub is not emphasized, both sides of the wheel being 
markedly convex. In dtc third t)^ (PI. LVIII, 24,23), die wheel 15 plane on both sides 
and frequently covered with a thick deposit of sand and mica, showing that these objects 
had been shaped or laid to dry on a sand bed. These pottery wheels vary greatly in size, 
ranging from just over an inch to as much as 4.5 inches in diameter and averaging 0.5 
inch in thickness, including the hub. They are frequendy very much out of shape and the 
holes in many are acentric. 

That die animals drawing these model carts were bumped oxen is suggested by the 
large number of model oxen that were found, each with a hole through the shoulders 
(PI. LVIII, 7,8) to take one end of a yoke (PI. LVIII, 22), Possibly the ass also was used 
for this purpose, as w'e know was the case in Sumer/ ITie ox, however, makes a very 
good draught animal; it can travel a considerable distance at a quick trot. 

Animal Figures on Wheels 

The three ram chariots (Pi, LVIII, 11, 11, 15) are typical of many that have been 
found at Chanhu-daro, but nearly alwa)’s badly mutilated. Tlieir hollow bodies were very 

* Arm. Rep. Arch. Sarv. Ind., 1926-27, pi. XXIII, £g. d., p. lo;. 

* M. Hlizhcimcr, "The Evolution oF the Domestic Horse," Antiquity, vol. LX, p. 133. 
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liable to break, and the heads which were added to the bodies by the insertion of a long 
prolongation of the neck (Pi. LVIII, j6) frequently came away at the joint The heads 
which are undamaged all have the tightly curled horns of a ram, and the bodies are 
invariably decorated with crossed red lines which presumably represent the fleece. These 
not very realistic bodies are nearly always triangular in cross section, with the base, front, 
and back quite flat; and there is rarely a tail. That these objects were toys is showTi by 
the fact that most of them have a hole through the neck to take a cord for pulling. Though 
there were also chariots with bird's heads, none were found unbroken; tw'o such heads are 
seen in PL LVII, lo, 13, 14. 

A few of the model rams have a normal ram s body, but the legs arc joined together 
in pairs, like those of the model oxen. Lateral holes through the joined legs show* these 
toj-s to have been mounted on four wheels. Unfortunately, all the toy rams of this group 
were too mutilated to be photographed. 

The long-necked creature, No. 17 in Pi. LVIII, was also once mounted on four 
wheels, hut what animal it represents it is difficult to say. It has minute, round discs for 
eyes, and a fracture on the forehead suggests that it had once a single horn here. In the 
narrow vertical slits on either side of this fracture, ears of some other material may have been 
insened, Tlie long neck is encircled with bands of dark red paint, and there are two red 
bands across the withers, others round the middle, and six across the hind-quarters, Tlie 
very short legs are joined in pairs, pierced laterally by holes, o, 17 inch in diameter, for the 
axles of the wheels. A small lateral hole through the neck just below the muzzle evidently 
took a draw-string. 

Bid/ with Moveable Heat! 

The bull with mot'eahle head in Pi. LLX, i was not found complete as photographed. 
It is a somewhat rare toy and only a few «-ere found at Mohenjt>daro.^ Tite head, hinged 
on a wooden pin w'hich passed through projections on either side of the neck, was moved by 
a cord or piece of fibre threaded through holes in the shoulders, hump, and hind-quarters. 
Experiment has shown that a pi«5e of stiff fibre works the head better than a loose cord, 
which is apt to sock in the three holes. 

Figure m/h Moveable Arms 

The pottery figure in No, z of PI. LIX once had moveable arms suspended on a 
wooden pin pssed through a hole, o.i i inch in diameter, in the shoulders. The head and 
lower part of the legs are missing, hut a similar figure, almost perfect, found at Mohenjo- 
daro has a monkeys head from which the ears are missing.* TTie head of a third such 
figure found in a later season has two long upright ears, w'hich belong to a ^uite different 
animal. No. z in Pi. LIX, like most such figures, has a very prominent abdomen, but 
that this was not meant to suggest pregnancy is proved by the male organs on our Chanhu- 

»M. L C., pL cun, 39; F. E M., pi LJCXXI, 10. 

' M.J.C., pi. CUII, 38. 

•EEM., pi. LXXXI,a, 
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daixi Bgure. An irregular dark red band round the broken neck of tliis Bgure represents a 
necklace or collar. 

W/iistles 

A very favourite toy at Chanhu-daro was a pottery whistle in the shape of a hen, 
invariably set on a Htde pedestal with a hollow base. These whisdes have been found in 
large numbers at the other Indus valley sites. Though sometimes left unom amen ted, they 
are more frequendy decorated with coarse red lines to represent the feathers CNo. 6 in 
PL LIX). Tliere is always a hole, averaging 0.2 inch in diameter, in the back just in 
front of the tail, and by blowing into this a shrill sound can be produced. These bird'shaped 
whisdes average 2,29 inches high. Some have a red line round the neck suggesting a collar, 
and one imperfect specimen (No. 1613} has a collar made of a strip of day. 

Another form of whisde (PI. LIX, 18-20} is a little hollow pottery vessel with a 
rounded or slighdy pointed base, and a circular or irregularly-shaped a|jerture at the top, 
vat}'ing from 0.19 to 0.46 inch in diameter; there is also a smaDer hole in the middle of 
the side (No. 18} or close to the top (No. 19). Experiment has shovm that various 
modulations of sound can be produced by using the Rnger on the smaller hole when 
blowing llutc-fashion into the large one at the top. These objects do not vary much in 
size; they average 1.7 inches high. Only two were decorated; one with a red band painted 
round the upper hole (No. 3879), and on the second (No. 910) were traces of red lines 
round the body. These whisdes must dehnitely be assigned to the Harappa Culture. 

Rattles 

Nos. 7-10 in PI. LIX and 1-7 in Pi. LXI are ratdes, made of pottery and ornamented 
with lines of red paint. A very large number were found, especially in the lower levels of 
Mound 11 , where they had rolled down from above. Though hollow, they are very rarely 
found broken. Similar toys from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa are not so carefully decorated 
as those from Chanhu-daro; broken specimens from die former site show that they were 
made by 'ivrapping the clay round a combustible core of some kind, which disappeared 
except for a small amount of ash when the ratde was baked. Two or three irreg ular 
pellets of clay were found in some of the rattles at Mohenjo-daro and doubdess they exist 
in those from Chanhu-daro also. A great deal of attention was paid to the decoration of 
these playthings, though in some cases the paint was applied directly to the pottery surface 
without an intervening slip. These rattles range in size from an exceptionally small speci¬ 
men, 0.7 inch in diameter, to 2.5 inches in diameter, ivith an average of 1.8 inches. 
As the illustrations in Pi. LXI show, the patterns on them are very diverse, the most 
frequent ornamentation being three or four, or even Bve circles (Nos. 7, 9) around a large 
spot with the intervening intervals filled in with parallel curved lines (Pis. LIX, 7-9, LXI, 
1-4, 6, 7}. The surface of one rattle was quartered by two lines at r^ht angles to one 
another (PI. LXI, 5}, A fexv of these toys were undecorated, but possibly the paint had 
disappeared. Nos. 9 and to in Pl. LIX were found together. 
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Marhles 

A considerablq: number pf pottery marbles, like those illustrated in the upper 
register of No, 11, and No. 12, Pl.JJX, were found in the lower levels of Chaubu'daro, 
whither many of them had rolled down from higher up the mound. Most are made of 
potter)', some beautifully rounded, but others far from accurate; and they range in size from 
0.8 to 1.9 inches in dian^eter. It is not absolutely certain that all these little balls were 
play tilings. Some could have been used as missiles with a sling or a sling-bow, a weapon 
that is commonly used in Sindh at the present day. Others, however, are roughly decorated 
with red spots (PJ. LIX, No, 1 1, upper register), and it is clear that this trouble would 
not have been taken with them urdess they had been used in a game, 

A certain number of halls of flinty limestone (PI. LIX, 3) are white, cream, or light 
grey in colour, some beautifully made and others far from round. It would seem that the 
natural nodules commonly found in limestone formations were used for making them, being 
rubbed dow'n to the requisite size and shape. These stone bails have a greater range of size 
than the pottery ones. The largest was 2.4 inches in diameter and the smallest i ,i inchts. 
More rarely, marbles were made of a softer limestone, light yellow in colour; others w'ere 
of harder stones, hut many of these were not particularly well finished and do not come 
up to the standard of the finely made articles found at Mohenjoxiaro, of w'hich some of 
those made of the rarer stones are beautifully finished and polished. A shell marble (No. 
3823), 0.89 indi in diameter, is not well finished. 

Five halls, made of a white paste bearing traces of glaze whose colour had disappeared 
except on one which is light green, were found in the higher levels of Mounds 1 and If and 
may have been products of the Jhukar Culture. The smallest was only 0.4 inch in diameter 
and the largest 0.89 inch, and none was perfectly round. 

A faience marble. No, 13 in Pl. LIX, is pitted all over with little incised circles 0,12 
inch in diameter; and another, Pl. LIX, 4, made of pottery is Similarly decorated. 

The rather larger pottery balls in Pl. LIX, 16, i 7, 23, 34 were perhaps used for 
throwing. The first and last were found together, and bear all over the imprints of a finger- 
or thumb-nail, No, 23, which is fragmentary', has a number of carefully impressed cirdes 
upon it, and No. 17 has been incised with a semi-circular edge. 

The two large halls in Pl. LIX, 14, 15 are of shell, having concentric circles incised 
on six sides with their edges nearly meeting. This type of bail is already well knoum from 
Mohenjo-daro, where specimens were also made of shell and, more rarely, of faience. 
It is thought that the circles were once filled in flush with the face with a coloured paste. 
The sizes of these marbles, for such they seem to he, were limited by the she of the 
columella of the shell from w'hich they were cut. and the larger of the two illustrated— 
the only two yet found at Chanhu-daro—is j .3 inches in diameter. 

Three pellets (Pl-UX, u, lower register), each with a groove incised round the 
equator, are difficult to explain. Quite a few have been found, all treated in the same way. 
The groove suggests that a cord was tied round diem, and I can only suggest that they were 
net-sinkers of some kind or else were used as bolas halls against very small game. They 
could also, I imagine, have been emploj'ed with a bow, the string fitting into the groove 
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round the pellet, but the balls used in Sindh today are held in place by a pocket of 
leather or doth. 

Gamesmen 

Gaming pieces, particularly of the type seen in PI. LIX, 25-17, 28-30, and PL LX, 6, 
were fairly common. Mosdy made of pottery but very rarely coated with a slip, they are 
four-sided, pyramidal in shape, with rounded angles and points. I do not think they were 
used on a board. They might have been bossed up and received on the back of the hand, as 
in the game similar to " jackstones ” that is played in most parts of the world and is especially 
popular in India. In fact, these little pieces, are not unlike certain seeds that are used in 
play at the present day. They average in size 0.55 inch across each of the four sides. Three 
of these objects were found together with a fourth piece of irregular shape CNo. 4208), 
the four seeming to form a set; two of diese ^vere light red and the third and fourth made 
of a greyish day. All these gamesmen belong to tlte Harappa Culture. 

Sir Leonard Woolley has found gaming pieces of exactly similar shape in the Ro)'al 
Cemetery at Ur, but made of lapis-lazuli or shell, and decorated at the points with inlay. 
Four were found together and it was assumed that two of the set had been lost. In view, 
however, of the group of four just mentioned from Chanhu-daro, this may have been the 
accustomed number for a set.‘® 

Otlier, and some of them more usual, types of gamesmen are illustrated in PL LX, 1-5, 
7-11, Of especial interest is No. 7, which is most beautifully and regularly made of faience 
and is now light blue. The corners of this piece are very slightly rounded but the edges are 
sharp. Evidently nearly new, this piece is little worn- This tetrahedral gamesman is of a 
shape known, though it is comparatively rare, at Mohenjo-daio, where also it was most 
commonly made of faience," One made in bronze has also been found in the latter site,” 
The ty'pe is also w'ell known at some of the Sumerian sites, though made of stone. 
Gamesmen of exactly similar shape have been found in Palestine, hut dated there to a much 
later period Cc- 1 500-1230 b.c.},‘* 

No. 4 in PL LX is a curiously shaped object which was made from a part of one of the 
excrescences on the outside of a iankha shell. It was very carefuUy cut and polished, and is 
more likely to have been a gaming-piece than anything else. Perhaps the faience object of 
similar shape in PL LXXXIX, i was also a gamesman. 

A w'ell-made piece, No, 8 in PL LX, 1.5 inches high and of faience, now cream- 
coloured, is of a tj'pe well knov\7i in other parts of the ancient world. Similar pieces to 
No. 9 in the same plate, which is made of a hard black stone, also occur at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. This last was found together with a roughly made pottery piece (No. 4431), 

** Ute Royal Cemetery, p, 279, pi. 95, 

” M. I. C., pi. CLllI, 40, 41; E. E. M., pi. CXLll, 64,73, 74. 

« F. E. M„ p. 572; pU. CXXXIX, 11, CXLll, 63. 

Hamilton, Qiatrterly of the Dej/artmeitt of Anti^urties ttt PaHesfitte, vol. IV, pi. XXXV. And see 
also W. F. Albright, " A Set of Egyptian Playing Pieces and Dice from Palestine,” Mtznunj, vol. 1 , 
pp, 130-134, pi. XIV. 
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which is a roundel with a fairly Bat top and base. No. i o is a simple faience piece, now 
cream-coloured, which still bears traces of glaze; and No. 11, made of die same material, 
now light grey, has a depression in its top, in which there was formerly set a piece of inlay, 
but of what material we do not know, though it was probably a paste of a differeot colour. 

Nos. 21, 22, 31, 32. 38, 39 in PI. LIX are either counters or draughtsmen. All except 
two are pottery sherds which have been roughly rounded by chipping. No, 32 is square 
and plaque-like, and is made of a drab-cobured clay that tvas insufficiently burnt. At one 
rime it was thought to be a weight (15.070 grammes), but its material makes it more likely 
to hax'e been a draughtsman. No. 39, xvhich is 1.83 inches in diameter, is also of pottery; 
its smooth surface and edges suggest that it was used in a board-game. 

Except for the pyramidal gamesman which were found in plenty and were, as we think, 
used without a board, and certain bobbin-like pieces to be referred to later, the number of 
gamesmen found at Chanbu-daro was small. Possibly the inhabitants of that city had little 
time for board-games and similar diversions as compared with the wealthier and probably 
more leisured inhabitants of the larger cities of the Indus valley. 

Knucfde-hoties 

On Pi. LIX, 37, 43 are two knuckle-boncs which were probably used in the same 
way as the little pwttery pyramids already described. The larger bone, which is 1.28 inches 
Jong, was found in one of the Harappa levels and is polished by much use. The smaller 
is very badly weathered and was unearthed at a high level. It may belong to the jhukar 
Period or to even later times. 

Bohhin-UkR Ob jects 

Nos. 33-36, 40-42 in PI. LIX and Nos. 13-15, 17-20 in PL LX arc very puzzling. 
Large numbers of them have been found at Chanhu-daro, both in the upper levels and in 
the loufer, whither they had rolled. They are of three types; 

(a) Almost cylindrical, with flat or rounded ends (Pi. LX, 15). 

(b) Hour-glass shape with rounded ends (PL LX, 17,19). 

(c) Hour-glass shape, one or both ends flattened (Pi. LX, 13, 14, 18,20). 

They vary much in size as well as shape. The largest found is 1.8 inches long and 
the smallest 0.38 inch. 

These objects are generally roughly made of either drab-coloured or grey day. Few 
of them will stand upright, and most are perforated longitudinally by a small hole that 
may have been made with a thorn; but this hole is sometimes very oblique or penetrates a 
very short distance. 

I hax'e provisionally identified these objects as used in a game, though how they were 
used is a matter of surmise. Certainly not on a board, as few will stand, but perhaps in 
holes scooped in the ground. Another possible explanation is that they were bobbins used 
in some way in weaving and that something was fixed in the holes by which to suspend 
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tliem. Nos. 40-42 in Pi. LIX could have held a fair quantity of thread, but not so witli 
Nos. 33-36. The ends of No, 42 in Pi. LIX are concave. 

Nothing resembling these objects has turned up at Mohenjo-daro. At Chanhu-daro 
they were 6ist unearthed in the upper levels of Mound 11 in considerable numhets. Lower 
down they became few'er and fewer as the buildings of the Harappa Period were cleared, 
and such specimens as w'ere found came from the edges of the mound. 1 am, therefore, 
quite conhdent that these bobbins or playthings were products of the Jhuliar Culture, 

Dice 

Many little slips of ivory found at Mohenjo-daro appear from the marks upon them to 
have been used as dice,” whereas others were gaming pieces. At Chanhu-daro only two 
rlice have as yet been found, and both w'ere too badly broken to be photographed. The 
hrst CPI, LX, 12) is estimated to have been 1,8 inches long, with a rectangular section 
measuring 0.27 X 0,32 inches. Made of ivory, now deep broivn in colour, it shows the 
polish of much use. On one side are two longitudinal grooves, on two sides circles, each 
with a central dot, at each end, and the remaining side plain. As one end of this die is 
missing, it is uncertain whether the blank side bad a circle on it or not. 

On the two opposite sides of the second die (PJ. LX, 16) two grooves ran along its 
length. On one end of each of the ocher two sides two concentric circles were incised. 
This die also had a portion missing from one end, and there may originally have been other 
circles now missing. It has been badly damaged by Ere. 

Coites 

The cones illustrated in Pis. LX, 21-39 LXXXVIII, 4 are included in this chapter 
as there is a possibility that they were used in a game or amusement of some kind, despite the 
fact that in Sumer cones similar in shape to Nos. 35-39 were used in large numbers to 
decorate walls. Pottery cones were inserted in mud-brick walk as far as their broader ends, 
which were painted in curious colours. This mode of decoration was particularly well 
developed at Uruk, where columned walls are covered with a mosaic of pottery cones in 
black, w'hite, and red.‘* In the Indus valley, howe^'er, they could not have been used for 
this purpose: for one thing, the sides of the cones are frequently decorated, either with 
paint or incised markings, which would have been hidden by insertion in a wait. Moreover, 
both at Mohenjodaro and Chanhu-daro they have been found in comparatively small 
numbers, and made of shell as well as pottery. It has been suggested that these cones, or 
at least some of them, were hngams; but personally 1 do not think this tvas so, even though 
lingmH worship appears to have been practised In the Indus cities, as at the ptesent day 
in India. 

The cones from Chanhu-daro fall into the following groups; 

M. I. C, pi. CXXXII: F. £. M., pi. exun, 18-54. 

** Jordan, Ahhttndlungen der Preussichen Akad^ie der WissenschafUn. PhiVHist, Kiasse 
CAusgTffbvngeu in Uruk-Wariut), 1929, y\ 193Q1 4: 1932, 6. Also see WooUey, The Development of 
Sumeruin Art, Chap. I. 
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(a} Squat type, with fiat base (Pis. LX, 21-13, LXXXVIII, 4}. 

Cb} Long conical type with flat base CPb. LX, 24-26, 29-31, 34-37, 39). 

Cc} Lxjng conical type with projection in the centre of the flat base CPL LX, 
31- 33 . 38)- 

Cd^ Long conical type with lOiimded base CP^> LX, 28^. 

Only four of Tjfpe Lave yet appeared at Chanhu-daro, though they were common 
at Mohenjo-daro. Tliey are solidly made, with broad bases on which they can stand without 
roclung. No. 21, of pottery coated with a dark brown slip, is now 1.62 inches high. Two 
deep grooves ornament its base. No. 22, also of pottery, has a purplish-black slip applied 
over a red slip." To a height of 1.02 inches, the lower part of this cone is omamented with 
a scored spiral line, a very usual feature in this type of cone. There is also a conical hole, 
0-2 inch in diameter and 0.45 inch deep, in the centre of the otherwise fiat base. No. 23 
has a dark red slip, but is otherwise unomamented, and it stands well on its suhstandal 
base. iTie points of all these three cones were broken off or otherwise damaged, as is the 
case with nearly all the similar cones at Mohenjo-daro, a condition that has never been 
satisfactorily explained- If they had been /ingntns, one would expect more care to have 
been taken of them, with more surviving unbroken. If, however, they were used in some 
kind of game, damage of this kind would have to be expected. 

No. 4 in PI. LXXXVm is 1,2 inches high. It is of plain pottery and may be a large 
gamesman. The small truncated cone in PL XXIX, 63 measures 1.02 inches high and i.o 
inch in diameter. In the top of this object is a hole, not central, 0.09 inch in diameter 
and 0.12 inch deep. Two vertical holes opposite one another in the sides of this cone look 
as if they had been pierced with a thom. Square 9/C, locus 208, level; + 6.9 feet 

The long conical Type (b) is that most frequently found. The flat bases of these 
specimens (Pi. LX, 24-26, etc.), however, do not always enable them to stand securely, for 
often the base is far from regular and the cone is inclined to wobble. No. 24 in Pi. LX is 
made of shell, and was found with the very elabomte cone No. 30- It was cut from the 
columella of a large shell, and the spiral line round it was not artifically incised but is part of 
the natural twist of the shell. The pottery cone, No, 25, once had a red slip, and is excep 
tionally well made, with a smooth and almost polished surface. Its uneven base barely allows 
it to stand alone. No. 26, which cannot stand at all, is made of pottery coated with a 
cream-coloured wash. No. 29, also made of pottery hut without a slip, once had a sharper 
point than it now possesses; the present one show's signs of having been rubbed down. 
Nos. 30 and 31 are exceptionally fine cones, both made of shell; and each has a pattern 
incised immediately above the base, which was once filled in w'ith a black pigment. No. 30 
stands well, No, 31 'vith difficulty. The tip of the latter is chipped and had apparently been 
rubbed into shape again. No cones like these two last are knowTi Front Mohenjo-daro. 
No. 34 is of pottery, with five broad red bands roughly painted on its natural surface. 
It stands very unsteadily. 

Both No. 35, which is a well made pottery cone, and No. 36 rest with ease on their 
« These two slips are frequently found together on the pottery of the Harappi Culture. 
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fiat bases. TTie latter, which is made of shell, had been accidentally burnt and blackened 
No, 37, also made of shell, has lost its point, but stands well. The tip of the pottery cone 
No. 39 is missing. This was very carefully made and decorated with narrow lines of red 
paint on a semi-polished surface. 

Type (c) CPI. TX, Nos. 27, 32, 33, 38) was nicknamed " carrot" by the diggers. 
They are all pottery and carefully made; only Nos. 27 and 33 will stand, and that with 
difficulty* Each has a more or less roughly finished projection at the base. No. 27 is pottery 
with no slip. No. 32 also. The latter, however, shows signs of accidental burning, and a 
white substance which superficially resembles gypsum and needs further examination had 
been inset in its base. No. 33 is drab-coloured pottery, very hard baked, its dp is missing. 
This cone, which will only just stand upright, is ornamented with four lines of pricking, a 
form of decoration which also occurs on similar cones from Mohenjo-daro, It also has a 
shallow hole in the base. No. 38, of pottery, is covered with a dark-grey slip. Its point is 
missing, and it has a very slight projection at the base. 

Type Cd) is illustrated by only one cone, No. 28 in Pi. LX; it has a rounded base; 
is unbroken, and was either made of gre)'-coloiired clay or is coated with a grey slip. 

From these brief observations it wall be noted how few of the points of these cones are 
unbroken, and how few of them will stand securely on their bases. If they were used in 
some form of game—perhaps to be knocked down by the little pottery balls frequendy 
found at Chanbu-daio—their unsteady stance would have added to their value. But if they 
were so used, they would, more likely than not, have been set on dusty ground, in which 
case they would readily stand whether their bases were even or not. That they experienced 
rough treatment is obvious. I see no reason to believe that they were vodve offerings. 
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COPPER AND BRONZE OBJECTS AND UTENSILS 

OBJECTS OF THE HARAPPA CULTURE 

Mound II at Chanhu-daro yielded a large quantity of tools and implements, both of 
copper and bronze. Altogether four large hoards, containing from sixteen to twenty-eight 
objects eacb, were unearthed and, in addition to these, a number of smaller deposits of 
over six objects each were also discovered. All these groups save one came from levels 
ranging from 9.1 to 10.4 feet above datum, and must, therefore, be assigned to the Harapjja 
II Period. The exception was the large hoard No. 2199, which was found at the level 
1 J.3 feet, and so belongs to the Harappa 1 occupation above. 

It is not possible to say at present how many of these objects are of bronze and bow 
many of copper, for no anal^'ses of them have yet been made, although a quantitative 
spectographic analysis of those received by the Museum of Fine Arts is to be made by 
Mr. William J. Young of the Museum staff for future publication. Bronze was, however, 
almost as common as copper in the lowest levels of Mohenjo-daro, and there is every reason 
to believe that at Chanhu-daro the same proportions will bold good. 

The people of the Harappa Culture may have obtained their copper either in India 
itself but more likely from sources outside that country. Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and 
Persia have all been mentioned as possible fields of supply,' The writer for several reasons 
ivould favour Persia, for both tin and copper ores occur plentifully in that country. Tin is 
rare in India; nowhere has it been found in workable and commercial quantities ’ There is 
a large source of supply in Burma and the Malay Peninsula, but these must be ruled out 
as far as the Harappa Civilization is concerned. Tin is, however, known in North-eastern 
Persia and, as Dr. Lucas has shown, that country is also rich in copper ores.* 

It may have been the occurrence of tin and copper in close proximity, as for instance, 
in Persia, that led to the discovery of bronze by the accidental mixing of the two metals.* 
Alloys from Mobenjo-daro have been found to contain as much as 26.99^ of tin and, when 
thirty-one fragments of bronze from that site yielding 2% and upwards of the metal were 
examined, the average proportions of tin to copper was found to be as high as 11.91%.* The 
percentage, however, varied $0 much for individual specimens that it was obvious that the 
tmxing of the two metals was performed m a most perfunctory manner.* A greater propor¬ 
tion of tin would naturally he required in tools used for heavy work and for intricate castings, 

* Sec Sir Edwin Pascoe in M. I, C., p. 676. 

* Op. ciL, p. 68 i. 

* Joum. Eg. Afch., May 1928. pp. 97-108. 

* Lucas concludes that this was so; \h%d~> p. loS. 

* From analyses made by Dr. C. H. Desch and Khan Bahadur Mohammed Sana Ullah; Af, I, C., 
pp. 484,486,487; F. E, Al., pp- 479-482* 

* This variation also occurs in Egyptian bronzes. See Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Meteriah, p. 235. 
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though bronze containing a high percentage of tin h hardly suited to the making of wrought 
utensils owing to its brittleness/ 

The same high tin value has also been noticed in bronzes unearthed by Sir Aurel Stein 
in Southern Balui^istan. A sample from Zangian-damb contained 13.1% of tin, and a vessel 
from Gatti no less than 27% of tin.* Both sites appear to be of later date than the 
Harappa Culture. 

Up to the present time only negligible (quantities of copper ore have been found in 
the excavations at Mohenjo-daro* and none at all at Chanhu-daro. Samples of tin ore of 
any kind that could have been used in the local preparation of bronze were absent on 
both these sites. It appears likely, therefore, that the people of the Harappa Culture had to 
use their bronze in the stale in which it was brought to them and that they had no sure 
means of ascertaining, except in the roughest manner, its tin content. In any case it would 
have been impossible for them to regulate the proportions of tin and copper unless they 
obtained the two metals separately. It would seem that the bronze was not prepared in India 
but brought in from outside in the form of ingots and the smelters, wLoever they were, 
were in the habit of mixing the two metals somewhat indiscriminately. These smelters had 
probably no experience in working up the bronzes to their Bnal fomis and, in turn, the 
coppersmiths who converted this material into useful forms in ah probabilit)' knew nothing 
about smelting.** 

If the people of the Harappa Civilization originally came from the west, as many people 
now think, they may quite possibly have continued to obtain their supplies of copper and 
bronze from the place where they originally procured it and thus maintained trade 
connections by land or by sea with their old home. 

Most of the copper and bronze unearthed at Chanhu-daro came from Squares 3 /B, 
8/C, and 9/C Csee Pi. IV). These areas probably represented the quarter of the city 
inhabited by the metal workers, for unfinished castings as well as an ingot were discovered 
in several of the hoards (Pis. LXV, 9, LXVIII, 4, 5, LXXIV, 1, 16, LXXV, 4). The contents 
of every' collection, large and small, were all carefully cleaned under the supervision of the 
Archaeological Chemist in India. 

The largest deposit (No. 2529) contained thirty'seven pieces in all and came from 
Square 8/C, locus 297, at the level +10.4 feet. Tlie action of the salt in the soil had 
cemented together all the objects it contained and some of the objects in this group vvere 
in too bad a state of preservation to be illustrated. Pis. LXII, ('23, LXIII, 1*5, and LXXIV, 
2^, however, all show specimens from this most instructive hoard. 

No. 2593, whose condition when unearthed is shown in PI, LXXIV, 15, comes next in 
importance and was found in Square 9/C, locus 212, at the level + 9.1 feet. After it had 
been cleaned it was possible to pick out the fine objects illustrated in Pb. LXIV, i-ii, 
LXV, 1-9, LXVJ, 1-5, LXXIV, 10-17, 

^ What is known as a full broirze mixture contains !□% of tin. 

* From analyses made by Dr. Desch. 

• F. E, M., p. 41. 

It was perhaps mote economical to smelt the ores at their souices of supply, as was done in 
Sinai and Eastem Palestine. 
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If the number of objects contained in each hoard be taken into accountj No. 2199 
must be mentioned next. The specimens shoviTi in Pis. LXVI, 6-21 and LXXV, 1 i-i 3 came 
from this collection, which was discovered in Square 9/C, locus 227. The high level 
C+ 1 1.3 feeO at which they were found makes it impossible to date them earlier than the 
Harappa 1 occupation. 

The fourth larg^ hoard (No. 2365) found in Square 8/B, locus 284, at the level 
+ 9.5 feet, is shovm in Pi. LXXV, 1, exactly as it was when first uncovered. Its contents, 
after cleaning, are illustrated in Pis. LXVllI, 1-16 and LXXV, 1-9. 

Other and smaller groups were discovered at varying levels all over Mound II, and 
some of these were undoubtedly the private property' of the occupants of the various houses 
and rooms that were cleared. These collections, which usually consisted of small objects, 
such as razors, pins, small knives, and the ubiquitous chisel, were sometimes found stored 
in pottery vessels. The bangle, chisel, and axes in Pis. LXIX, i i-t 5 and LXXVl, 5,6, were 
pneserv'ed in this way, together with a skull and a large shell.” The large pan in Pi. XXIX, 
37 contained quite a collection of copper and bronze objects, most of which ate to be seen 
in Pis, LXVII, I'12 and LXXIV, 1, la. All these objects are naturally in a far better state 
than those which were found embedded in the soil. 

It is not proposed, however, to describe the contents of these hoards of metal piece by 
piece, as objects similar in t)'pe to them hav'e, in many cases, been found at Mohenjo-daro ” 
Only specimens which are new to us or present features of especial interest will, therefore, 
be mentioned here, but all the objects illustrated are tabulated in the Catalogue preceding 
the plates, where particulars are given of their position at the site and the levels where they 
were found. 

Copper and Bronte Utensils fPls.LXH, 1-4,8, to, LXlV,p, LXVI, 1,7,12, iJn/11,2, 
IXVlff, i'3, LXIX,3, LXXIV,7,jo, LKXV, 

f4.id, LXXVl, 2,32) 

Although so simple in form, No. i in Pi. LXVIII (see also Pi. LXXV, 2) is a type of 
jar that has not yet appeared at Mohenjo-daro. Its surface is too encrusted, however, for 
us to tell whether it is of beaten work or was cast. The dish in Pi. LXXIII, 35 was certainly 
cast in bronze and is of unusual weight for its size. 

No. 37 in the same plate (see dso Pi. LXXV, 15) was found In a sadly battered state. 
This copper canister is fitted with wire loop handles, the ends of which have been passed 
through two holes on either side and then bent up against tbe inner walls. The wire used 
for this purpose is also of copper and measures o. 12 inch in diameter. Apart from the pans 
described below, this is the only example of a handled metal vessel belonging to tbe Harappa 
Culture which has so far come to light 

Tbe handled pans in Pis. LXVI, i, LXVIII, 2, LXIX, 3, LXXV, 7. LXXVl. 2 are types 
of vessels well known at Mohenjo-daio. They are simply constructed of one piece, the 

For the pottery vessel see Pi- XXiV, 4. The skull i$ fully described in Chapter XVI. 

Thes* am d^ak vvidi fully Id the mports on Mohenjo^aro. 
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haiidle being formed by bending tbe metal over or under in tubular fashion, with the edges 
meeting clteely. No. i in PI. LXVI has a slightly oval dish, measuring 4,02 by 3,8 inches 
inside. No. 3 in Pi, LXIX is shown again in photograph in Pi, LXXVI, i. These pns rvere 
certainly used for frying and resemble our modem utensils to a remarkable degree* 

bowl, No* 3S in PJ. LXXJII ^see again Pi. LXXV, 1 6^, was raised from a piece 
of sheet copper and is of entirely new shape, although slightly distorted by earth pressure, 

'Th® H^tcd cosmetic jar in PI. LXXJII, 3? and LXXVI, 3^ of course, a casting and is 
perfect except for a small portion missing from the base. The latter is slightly convex so tliat 
the VE^I does not stand properly, and proves that it is unfinished. The narrow mouth 
Co.22 inch) and the long neck of this piece suggest that it was made to hold a fine powder 
such as kohl, while the fluting ornamentation is unique as far as the Harappa Culture is 
concerned: the nearest approach to this kind of decoration is die horizontal flutirrg on the 
stem of a copper food-stand from Mohenjo-daro.** Fluting is, however, often found on 
Sumerian vessels contemporary with, and earlier than, this specimen. “ The process was at 
first intended to stiffen the sides of metal veKels, but later on, as so often happens, it was 
adopted as a mode of decoration. 

The large shallow platters seen in Pis, LXXIV, 10 and LXXV, 10,14 were well known 
at Mohenjodaro, although it is not certain how tliey were used. They are frequendy found 
nested together in hoards Csee Pi. LXXV, 10) and are sometimes impossible to separate 
without breaking. Specimens from Chanhu daro vary but little in size, the smallest being 
9-7 3Jid the largest 10,21 inches in diameter. Their substantial make indicates that they 
are all castings* 

The unfinished casting in PI. LXX, 27 so closely resembles the moulded upper portions 
of certain food-stands CPI- XXV, 21) that it is possible that miniature vessels of this type 
svere also made in copper and bronze as well as in faience.” 


Jor-ooveirs (Pk, LXVI, 6 , UOCIII, 36, LXXV, 11J 

These are made of beaten copper and ate similar in type to specimens found at 
Mohenjo^ 3 a^o. The form is also known in pottery (Pi XXVI, 45), In PL LXXV, 11 one of 
these covers is seen adhering to hvo tools, its underside only appearing in the photograph. A 
better idea of what it originally looked like may be gained from the restoration illustrated 
in Pi. IXVI, 6. The boss surmounting the cover is secured by a strip of metal, 0.3 inch wide, 
whose ends pass through the top of the cover and are then bent hack inside the boss. 

No. 36 in PI. LXXIII has its edge stiffened by being slightly turned up all round, w'hile 
the punch markings round it, which have been made from the under side, are probably 
intended to serve the same purpose. These marks form three lines of pimples round the 
cover and the boss on the top has been perforated to take a metal ring-handle. This handle 

» F. E M., pis. CXXIl, 10, CXXVIII, 15. 

» M. 1. C., pi. CXLl, 5. 

” Woolley, Aittiqiiaries Joiimal, vois. II, pi. VI, VTII, p. 14. 

” For a model dish of this type of vessel Ln faience, see F. E M., pi. CVI, 10. 
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must have been anciently lost for a transverse hole has been bored throu^ this part of the 
cover to take a string. 

Scolc-pflws and Beams (Pis. LXIl, 2-4, 8, 10, IXIU, p, 13, LXVl, 12, LXVJJ, 2, LXXIV, 5J 

Quite a number of scalc-pans vi-ere unearthed at Chanhu^ro. They are all simple 
dishes of beaten ivork and in some cases have become considerably thickened by metallic 
deposits. Occasionally the three boles by which these pans were suspended are still to be 
seen, but often they have become blocked up and cannot now be traced. 

Beams that belonged to various balances are illustrated in PIs.LXUI, n, LXXI, t-3, 
LXXVI, 18, but curiously enough none have been found with a hole in the centre to take 
a suspension cord or chain. All these beams have slightly thickened ends to prevent the 
strings which held the pans from dipping off. A very corroded object unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro was also identified as a scate-beam; ” this too had no central hole. It was found near two 
small pans and bore string-markings at one end. 

Two pans, one very badly preserved, were found in the group that contained the beam 
illustrated in PI. LXIII, 11. 

Bhd^-axffs fPk,LXfI,2o,22, IJCm.3, LXVhys.is. LXVII,2r, 1X1X13-15, LXX,29, 
30, LXXI, 4-d, 11, LXX/V, 1,8, j r, 14, LXXVI, 4-6J 

As at Mohenjo<iaro these blade-axes are of tivo main types, long and short. They all 
appear from their colour to have been made of hard bronze; some are mere fragmeuts that 
have obviously been preserv'ed in order to be melted down. 

Nos. 1 and la in Pi, LXXIV are line drawings of the incised inscriptions found on 
the sides of a broken axe. Some of the signs in No. i appear to represent numerical 
characters and are similar to those incised on an axe of the ^me shape discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro.’* Possibly these numbers are meant to be read as thirty-five (or thirty-six 
if the last digit is not meant for a stick in the hand of the man alongside;). On the Mohenjo- 
daro blade the numbers apparently denote seventy-six. If this interpretation of the cha rac ters 
is <»rrect, they are mote likely to refer to the number of implements in the owners possession 
rather than to the weight of the object on which they are placed. This most interesting 
fragment was found, together with various other metal objecte, in the large pottery nan 
shown in PI. XXIX, 37. ^ ^ 

Another inscription was cut on the complete axe seen in Pi. LXIII, 3 (see also 
PI. LXXIV, 8), There would seem to have been five characters on one side of this blade; 
of these only the first three are decipherable. Reading from the left these appear under 
numbers ccxxxviii, civii, div in Smith and Gadd's sign list.** 

At Mohenjodaro inscribed implements were rare and were found only in the lower 
levels of that city, $0 that the finding of these two axes at Chanbu-daro at levels + 10,4 

**F.EM„ p.477,pkCXXXll,7. 

« R E. M., p, 454 ; pi. CXXVI, 5 . 

” M. L C., pU. CXIX-CXXIX. 
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and + 9-3 feet respectively adds another lint to the chain of evidence that the Harappa 11 
level at the latter is equiiralent in date to the Intermediate Period at the former site. 

No. 2,0 in PI. LXll is shaped like an axe hut is too thin to have been anything hut a 
model. The same applies to No. 29 in PL LXX, which is of the colour of bronze and is 
fashioned out of sheet metal 0,03 inch thick. 

The broken fragment shown in PL LXII, 22 must have been part of an axe of excep 
tional size and weight, and the absence of its lower portion is, therefore, all the more 
regrettable. 

The little axe seen in PL LXX, 30 and again in PL LXXVI, 4 has a very narrow butt 
and differs in this respect from the usual type. From its colour it would seem to be in 
hard bronze. 

It is interesting to note that fragments of the butt ends oE axes are more often found 
than pieces from the edge ends. Possibly the latter 8ew off and became lost in the under¬ 
growth ivhen these tools became broken, whereas the former remained in their lashings on 
the handles. The broken edges, both of fractured axes and other tools, often show a certain 
amount of crystallization. Doubtless this commenced when the implements were being 
hammered into shape and was Intensihed during use. 

Adzes fPIs. LXil, 21, 23, LXIV, 8, 10, ir, UCl/i/l, t i, 12, LXXJ, 9, 10, LXXIV, 3, 9, 
LXXV, 5, S) 

These differ from the blade-axes in that they arc longer and slenderer. There is no 
marked dissimilarity between the Chanhu-daro and Mohenjodaro specimens. No. 11 in 
Pl. LXVIII Csee also P 1 .LXXV, 5) is unusually long and may have been made for some 
special purpose. 

Saw (Pis. LXnZ, I, LXXIV, 4) 

This interesting tool is without teeth, handle, or even rivet holes for a handle to be 
attached. In general shape it is not unlike a saw discovered in our early work at Mohenjo¬ 
daro.” The absence of a toothed edge suggests that it was used exclusively for stone working, 
possibly to slice nodules of agate or carnelian; some agate bars which were to be converted 
into beads actually bear saw-marks (PI. LXXXVI, b, 9). The saw for this kind of work 
would preferably be of copper rather than of bronze, with possibly a stiffening bar of wood or 
metal along the upper edge, like that on a modem tenon saw. To assist its action an abrasive 
of some kind, such as powdered quartz or emery, would also be necessary. Fragments of 
soft stone, such as alabaster, bmestone, and steatite, found in tlie Indus cities show that a 
workman was rarely able to cut straight through even a soft piece of stone but attacked it 
from various angles until he was able to break it in the centre of the cuts. This is just what 
one would expect to happen if a saw of the kind we illustrate was used on stone, especially 
if, as seems likely, its range was limited by a support along die top. 


“ M. I. C, pis. CXXXVII, 7. CXXXVIII, 8. 
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Sj>ear-heads (Ph. LXIU, 2,4,5, ZJtV^ 5>, LXXZ, 12, LXXVI, 17J 

These large hbdes ^ pesumed to he speai'heads, although they tesemhle some of 
the larger knives in shape. 

No. 12 in Ph LXXl Csee also PL LXXVI, 17} is nearly thirteen inches long, but its 
blade is only o. 12 inch thick. A wooden mid-rih, probably formed by the split and tapered 
end of the shaft to which this head was once afBxed originally supported the blade and was 
secured in place by thongs passed through the two large holes n^r the base of the head. A 
rivet hole at the end of the tang also helpd to hold the blade firm. A specimen very similar 
to this but about tw'o inches longer was found in the excavations at Mohenjo-daro.’* 

Certain spar-heads from Cyprus and the Cyclades have holes or, more often, slits by 
which they could be lashed to split shafts,” and the same feature appears in certain spar- 
heads of the Late Bronze Age from England and France, although by this time the mid-rib 
had become bronze and was cast as an integral prt of the blade." 

The remaining specimens do not merit much description. They average o.i i inch in 
thickness, which is certainly on the thin side for this typ of weapn, though they would, 
of course, have been strengthened to a great extent by the addition of the wooden mid-rib 
explained above. 

From its shap the rough casting seen in PL LXV, 9 and again in Pi. LXXIV, 16 was 
probably intended for one of these Gat blades. It has slightly bevelled edges and the metal, 
presumably bronze, had been pured into a simple opn mould, 

Lance head (PI. LXX,3 j) 

This little blade with its two tie- and rivet-holes may conceivably have been used as 
a lance-head. 

Daggers (PU. IXYUI, 13, jy, tXXV, p, LXXVI, 30) 

Only three of the various blades found are likely to have been used as daggers. The 
first, No. 13 in PL EXVIII Csce also PL LXXV, 9), is without mid-rib or even any thickening 
down its axis and has a sltghdy rounded pint. The second, No. 15 in the same plate, has 
straight shoulders and edges that show repated sharpning. No. 30 in PL LXXVI is in a 
very corroded state; it measures 12.12 inches in length. 

Daggers belonging to an advanced civilization are frequently difficult to distinguish 
from knives, and this is especially true of implements found in the cities of the Indus Valley. 

Large knives (Pis. LKIl, 16, 17, LXJV^ 1-7, LXV, 2-8, LXVII, 12, 14-16, 20, LXVIfl, 
ro, 16, LXIX, t, 2, 4, LXXU, 1-5, LXXIV, 17) 

The above knives, which were also very common at Mohenjo-daro, are, with one 
exception, simple in shap. Their tangs are seldom pierced by rivet-holes and their double 

F. E, M,, pp, 459,460; pi. LXXI, 33, 

" Hall, Bnmze Age of Greece, p. 87- 

** Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, Brit. Mus. C1920), p. 129, fig, 136; Antiquaries 
Journal, vol. VIII, p. 32, pi. XII. 
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edges are sometimes markedly concave through constant sharpening. All originally had 
wooden handles which were probably secured in place by lashings^ aided, perhaps, by some 
kind of cement. A knife (No. 2^94, e) which Is not illustrated here has a large hole In its 
tang through which a round, slightly tapered piece of wire has been passed to sen'c as a 
rivet, and the ends of this have been bent at right angles to keep the handle Citow, of course, 
non-existent) in place. Judging by the distance between the berids, the handle roust have 
been 0.99 inch thick, or possibly even a little more if the ends of the rivet were embedded 
in the wood. A second rivet-hole in this same knife, well below the tang, shows that the 
handle must have extended some way along the blade itself.** The high position of the rivet- 
hole in No, 1 of Pi, LXIX indicates that its handle must also have enclosed a considerable 
portion of its blade. 

The knife with a curv'ed point seen in Pls.LXlV, 5 and LXXIV, 17 is of a type well 
known at both Harappa and Mohenjodaro ** and is thought to have been used in preparing 
leather. In shape it closely resembles a gold blade found in one of the Royal Tombs at Ur,** 
except for the fact that the latter has a toothed edge. More often than not this type of Indian 
knife is found with a missing point. 

The fragment shown in Pl. LXIV, 7, once part of an unusually large blade, has an 
exceptionally long tang. 

It will have been noticed that the daggers and knives illustrated here are all without 
mid-ribs. Their blades are in every case very thin and only No, 20 in PL LXVII has any 
perceptible thickening down its centre. This method of stiffening bbdes was, however, 
rarely carried out; it is found on only two daggers and two swords from Mohenjo-daro.** 
The comparative rarity of the device in implements of the Harappa Culture may be 
attributed to the fact that roost of them w'cre made of sheet metal and not cast. 

SwflH knives (Ph. LKll, ii, IXIU, 10, 14, LXVI, id, LKVIll 8, LXX, 21-25, 

, 7,8, LXXl/, 1 1 , LXXVI, 8,25-27I 

These are more varied in shape than the larger knives. No. 11 in Pl. LXII has a short, 
wide tang and has been honed so often that it is no longer symetricaL Both ends of No. lo 
in Pl. LXllI are missing; its cutting edge is on the curved side and the top edge is slightly 
thickened. The crescent-shaped object No. 14 in the same plate may have been used for 
flaying. It now measures 3.83 inches long and both ends are missing. The inner side or 
back is 0.2 inch thick and slopes gradually to an edge along the outer curve. No. 16 in 
Pl. LXVl (see also PL LXXV, 11) has a rivet that originally secured a wooden handle. The 
little blade without a tang in Pl. LXVill, 8, which is shown ag^n in Pl. LXXVl, 25, is new 
to us in its present form; it may have been kept in use after the tang was broken off. 

This knife was associated with the tools appearing in PL LXXVl, 29-30. 

Ann. ftep. AreJt. Smtv. Ind., (916-17, pl. XXII, 4,5; M.I. C., pl. CXXXV, 6; F, £. M,, pl. 
CXXXIII,i8,3t, 

*• Woolley, Royal Cemetery, p, 309, pl. 129. 

" F. E. M., pp. 466-7; pis. eXX, 17-19, CXVill, 9. 
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The ttvo blades in PL LXX, 21, 22 are both in a bad state of preservation; indeed the 
last is so wom that it ts almost shapeless* Three knives. Nos. 23,24,25 in this same plate, 
are all types that are well knoH'n at Mohenjo^aro* Nos. 23 and 25 of these appear again in 
photograph in PI. LXXVI, 26,27; their cutting edges are on the lower portions only. 

No. 7 in Pl.LXXI (see again Pi. LXXVI,8) is a thin blade with a rivet hole in the 
handle and another well up the body. No. 8 in the same plate has been badly damaged by 
salt and is greatly swollen in consequence; originally it seems to have been quite a 
thin blade. 

Knives of so small a $i£e as these can hardly have been used for ordinary household 
purposes; probably they were needed for some particular craft or trade. 

Razors 

Razors, as at Mohenjo'daro, came to light in a surprising variety of types, which may be 
catalogued as follows: 

Ca). Double-bladed (Ph LXVII,i, LXXIII, 25-27, LXXVI, 34-36). 

Cb), L-shaped CPU. LXXIII, 33. IXXVI, 33). 

Cc). Hook-shaped (PL IXXIli, 12,28). 

Cd). Simple blades (PU. LXVII, 7, LXX, 28). 

To these must be added two new types which, so far, have been found only at 
Chanhu-daro: 

Ce>. U-shaped (Pis. LXXIII, 32, LXXVI, 28). 

CO- Crescent-shape CPI. LXXIII, 31). 

The double-bladed razors of Type Ca)» of a shape peculiar to the Harappa Culture, 
are by far the most common. It is a moot point whether their Jong tangs were encased \vith 
wood, but the exceptional length of the tang of the instrument in PL LXXIII, 15 Cs6C 
again PI. LXXVI, 35) indicates that here, at any rate, wood cannot have been used, although 
a cord may haii’e been wound around to ensure a hrmer grip. The nearest approach to this 
type that I have seen comes from Rollestone in England.” 

Two examples of Type Cb) were unearthed at Mohenjo-daro ** and two more have 
appeared at Chanhu-daro. One of these is shown in Pi, LXXIII, 33 and again in PL LXXVI, 
33, The other (No. 2594, M) measures 2.8 inches in length and 2.7 inches in width and 
was found with the three objects depicted in Pi. LXXVI, 29-31, 

The hook-shaped Type Cc) shown in PL LXXIII, 22,28 has the cutting edge on the 
straight end only, while a curved handle, usually terminating in the head of a duck or goose, 
enables the instrument to be manipulated easily. This last feature, however, does not appear 
to advantage in the Chanhu-daro examples and the reader is referred to a better Bnished 
specimen from Mobenjo-daro.** Most of these razors, irrespective of type, were cut out of 

** Catalogue, Devizes Museum, No. i8a, 

« F. E. M., pis. CXVUI, 7, exXV, 41, CXXI, 26. 

" F. E M., pis. CXXI, 41, eXXV, 39. 
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thick sheet metal and Gnished on the anvil, but in the case of Type (c) a certain amount 
of cutting or Gling would have been necessary to round off the edges of the handle and 
shape the bird's head. Razors rather similar to this last type have been found in Denmark ** 
but an even closer comparison may be drawn between the Cbanhu-daio examples and 
razors found in the Bord-ed-Djedid graves of Carthage," especially with regard to the bird's 
head on the handle. 

The very thin rectangular piece of copper in PI. LXX, 2S has an edge at either end and, 
although it is really a new type, it may for the present be included with Type Cd}- A 
second blade of the same kind, but considerably narrower, may be seen in Pi. LXVII, 7. 
These tu'o razors were probably held by a split wooden handle set at right angles to 
the blades. 

Two examples of the new Type (e) are shown in Pis, LXXllI, 32 and LXXVI, 28J 
unfortunately they have suffered from corrosion and it is now difficult to say which was 
originally the cutting edge. It seems likely, how'ever, that it was on the rounded outer 
margins of the instrument and, if this was SO, a straight wooden handle may have been 
fitted betw'een and enclosing the two ends, making the razor resemble a type known in the 
British Isles." 

The crescent-shaped example of Type CO in PL LXXIII, 31 has a definite edge round 
the outer margin, and the ends, one of which is now missing, may have been inserted in a 
bar handle like that described in connection with Type (e) above. 

Of the above-mentioned six types, razors oonforming to Type Cd} only have been found 
in Sumer or adjoining countries, and it must be assumed that, so far as the Middle East 
is concerned, the other five are peculiar to India. 

Arrow-heads (PhLXVlU, 6, IXXIU, 1-4,13-16J 

With two exceptions these arrow-heads are of the Mohenjo-daro type, being without 
tangs and having such long fragile barbs that very few of them have survived intact. They 
have all been cut from thin pieces of sheet copper, varying from 0.02 to 0.05 inches in 
thickness, and must have been set in the tapered and slit ends of their shafts, so that the 
latter formed a stiff wooden mid-rib. A cement of some hind must have been used to fix 
these heads In place, for no tie-holes in them occur. 

Strangely enough, metal arrow-heads of this type apparently do not occur in either 
Mesopotamia or Persia and but rarely in other countries. Stone specimens of which the 
Indian examples are copies are well kno^vn, however, in these two countries. The flint 
form, as a matter of fact, has been found in Northern Europe, the Danube Corridor, Spain, 
and Portugal, and it was also used in Egypt in Badarhin times. 

No. i in PL LXXIII is a new type, ^ing wTtbout barbs; what is left of its broken tang 
is 0.19 inch wide and o.oS inch thick. It may once have resembled an arrowhead found 

Ciiiiie to the of ike fimnze Age, Brit. Mus., 1920, p. 135, fig. 144. 

** Moore, Carthage of the Pitoetitdans, pp. 92,98. 

** Gitjdo to Antiquities of the Bremz^ Age, Brit. Mus., 1920, p. 56, fig. 46. 
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at Gbazi Shali.*^ No. 13 in the same plate is unique as lar as the Harappa Culture i$ 
concerned. As it was found high up in Trench BC5) it may have been washed down from 
above. It could well be of the Jhukar Period hut we have no other specimen of that 
period with which to compare it. Apart from its excessively long tang, however, it does 
not materially differ from the earlier examples. 

Fish-hooks fPh. LXX/ 11 ^ 5-S, 17,18, LXXVl, 15) 

These again are of the same type as those found at Mohenjo-daro, hut Nos. 6 and 8 in 
PI. LXXIll are unusual in possessing no barbed points. All these hooks are made from stout 
bronze wire and were sometimes liable to become bent out of shape, as No. 7 shows. None 
of the points are off-set in any way. Barbed fish-hooks of such an early date are unknown 
outside India. 

Chisels 

Chisels tvere by far the most common tool found at Chanbu-daro. As was the case 
at MohenjoHlaro, they fall into five main categories: 

Ca). Long, rectangular or square in section, generally of unifomi thickness throughout 
their length (Pk LXIf, iS, 19, LXHI, 6 - 8 , LXVI, 13. i7'2o. LXIX, iz, LXX.8- 
iz, 17,19,30, LXXVl, 3,10, ir). 

Cb). Rectangular or square in section with a long fattened tang (Pis. LXII, iz, 13, 
LXIII, iz, LXVn, rr. 18,19, LXX, lyi^, LXXVl, 9,14). 

Cc}. Round in section. The two chisels CNos. 33Z5,4830) of this type are not 
illustrated.** 

(d) . Short, round, or rectangular or square in section CPh.LXIl, 15, LXV11,9,10, 

LXX, r-5,7, LXXIV, 6, LXXVl, 1 z). 

(e) . Short and pointed (Pis. LXX, 6, LXXVl, 13^, 

Chisels belonging to Type (a) are the most common. Their angular bodies made them 
easy to manipulate with the fingers. They must have beeir used on various kinds of work, 
and gravers such as could have been used to carve the seals were included amongst them. 
Type (h) is peculiar to the Harappa Culture and was probably used only in ’ivood-working. 
Their long flat tangs were undoubtedly encased in wooejen bandies and tlieir butt ends in 
consequence are rarely found burred by the hammer.** Type (c^ is definitely rare, 
although simply made out of a round rod of copper or bronze fattened at one end to form 
an edge. 

iTie short chisels coming under Types (d) and (e) appear to have been used exclu¬ 
sively on metal; their heads frequently show heavy burring. It is possible that some of them 

** Majumdar, ExpIoraHom in Sittd, p. 103, pi. XLI, Z4. 

“The first was found in Square 8/B, locus 449. Level: +7.8ft. The second comes from 
Mound I, Square 13/], locus 5. Level: 4- >3-5 It. 

** Remains of 3 wooden handle were seen on each side of the tang of No. 2519 (£. £,^. 
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were originally clasped in a handle set at right angles to the tool, No. 7 in Pl. LXX is 
unusual because its head has become pent-shaped from being used at an angle. The pointed 
examples coming under Type Ce) ate distinctly rare. 

The curious longitudinal groove dowm the centre of both sides of the chisel in Pl. 
LXVII, 10 suggests that an attempt had been made to divide it into two equal parts. The 
long, flat tool in Pl. LXVI, 17 ^vas found closely folded over twice and was evidently 
awaiting consignment to the melting pot. One unfinished chisel (No. 2594, D), belonging 
to Type Cb) was unearthed together with the other tools illustraced in Pl. LXXVI, 19-31. 

All the examples that we Dlustrate, except die pointed ones, have double^loped edges 
and in this respect are quite unlike their modem counterparts. 

Awls 

These are of two types: 

Ca), Rectangular or round in section, rounded at one or both ends CPls<LXII, 14, 
LXXII, 6-10,12-15). 

Cb). Round in section (Pis. DOI, 9, LXVI, 14, 21, LXX, 18. LXXII. 16. 17, 
IXXV, 13). 

Type (a), which is made from a square or rectangular rod of copper or bronze, is 
frequently pointed at both ends. Sometimes these points are abrupt but more often they are 
attenuated like those in PI. LXXII, 7,9. The point of No- 9 now takes a hook-like formj 
it is uncertain whether this is by accident or design. No. 13 in the plate has a broad edge at 
one end and may have been used as a scraper as well as an awl. Awb of this type have, or 
had, points at both ends. 

Type Cb) is as common as Type (a). Some of these might have served equally well as 
pins, either for the hair or for fastening a doak- 

An interesting group of eight awls CNo. 4712) was found in our Great Cutting.*^ 
These were all firmly cemented together by corrosion and could not, therefore, be properly 
inspected. Each awl had a rounded point at both ends and the largest of them is 4.05 inches 
long and 0.2 by 0,a inch square in section in the middle. 

Rods fPb. LXX, 16, LKXll, r i) 

No. 16 in Pl. LXX is a long rod, round in section, with a portion missing from one 
end. It may have been originally a chisel or an awl. 

The object of bronze Cfrom its colour) in Pl. LXXII, 11 is rectangular in the middle 
and rounds off towards the two ends, which average 0.17 inch in diameter. This object may 
have been the beam of a balance, although it differs slighdy from the other examples in 
Pl, LXXI, 1-3, Before it was cleaned its surface showed in places the imprint of a woven 
fabric which, to judge from our experience at Mohenjo-daro, was made by a cotton cloth.” 


Square g/F, locus 469. Level: 4- 0.05 ft. 


** F. E. M., pp. 591-3. 
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Spatulai?) (FI. LXVn,SJ 

This specimen has one end missing;, hrom its shape and thinness, it would seem to 
have set\'ed the purpose of a spatula. It would have been useful in preparing fatty cosmetics 
or colours. 

Tuhuhr Drills (PU. LKIJ,?, LXXX, p, LKXXl, 15J 

Actual examples of these drills are rare, and in any case they do not appear to have 
been employed to any great extent at Chanhu-daro. Mohenjodaro, however, has provided 
plenty of evidence that they were largely used there, principally on soft stones like limestone 
and alabaster.’* These drills take the form of tapered tul^ of thin copper or bronre and 
are so carefully made and perfectly rounded that it seems likely that they were shaped on 
a mandreL Their edges meet exactly and do not overlap in any way. No. 15 in Pi. LXXXI 
is 1.6a inches long and has been so thickened by incrustation that it was for some time 
mistaken for a head. Another drill of the same type, which is not illustrated, is t.6 inches 
long and 0.4 inch in diameter at one end and 0,22 inch at the other.** This last specimen was 
discovered with a number of steatite beads of the wafer type (Ph LXXXIII, 35-44) and could 
well have been used to form this type of head. 

Bead-tools (PL LKXX, KClIl, 12,13) 

Six examples of this new ty-pe of tool were found in a room with a number of heads 
of minute size and it appears likely that they were used in their manufacture. No. 1, 
measuring 1.9 inches m length, appears to be a bronze casting. A point protrudes from its 
lower end and this is partly shielded by a flange that encircles it. No. 2, which was 
associated with No, i, is 1.65inches long. It has much the same shape but is \vithout the 
flange and has a deep depression in its upper end. These two objects are badly preserved, 
as Pl.XCIIf, 12,13 show, and further cleaning, if this be possible, may reveal tltat they 
are really of tubular construction and resemble, therefore, the remaining tools to be described. 

No. 3 is a copper or bronze tube, 0.95 inch long, with a fine tube of the same metal, 
w'hose point is missing, inserted in the lower end. No. 4, 1.05 inches long, has a strip of 
metal 0.28 inch in diameter and 0.12 inch wide wrapped round its bottom edge. ITie 
point or tube of this instrument, howe\'er, is missing. Nos. 5-8 are all of similar shape and 
construction. No. 6 has the best-preserved tubular point, which measures 0.25 inch long 
and 0.08 inch in diameter, while the overall length of the tool is 0.93 inch. No. 3 has its 
hollow point inserted in a copper ring 0.26 inch in diameter; whether by accident or 
design it is difficult to say. 

When these strange tools first came to light it was decided that they had been used in 
the manufacture of the minute beads which appear en masse in Pi. XCIII, 5 and will be 
described in the following chapter. And Mr. William Young of the Museum of Fine 

*• F. RM., pp. 3», 597,598; pi. eXUV, 5. 

No. 1394. From Square 9/D, locus 215. Levd: -|- 9-7 h- 
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Arts, Boston, after eKamining specimens Nos. 6 and 7 has come, quite independently, to the 
same conclusion. He suggests that the bead-makers forced a powdered steatite muted to a 
thick paste through the hne tubular points of these instruments in much the same way 
that confectioners to-day force frosting through tubes to ornament cakes. The necessary 
pressure could easily have been supplied by means of a metal or wooden rod sliding inside 
the upper tube of the tool, which, as already stated, was very carefully made with strictly 
parallel sides. A bag doe: not appear to have been used, for there is no attachment on the 
top of any of the instruments to which it could have been fastened. 

Six of these tools, together with four others not illustrated, came from Square 9/D, 
room 215, which from the objects found in it was evidently a bead factory. 

SWel {PiLXXlV,!^) 

This very modem-looking implement may have been used in lifting charcoal or grain- 
It measures 16.3 inches in length with its handle, and is the first specimen of its kind 
that has appeared in any of the Harappa cities. The sides and base of this tool are 0.2 inch 
thick and it no^v weighs 3 lbs. ounces. The plain Hat handle which is of one piece of 
metal tvith the pan is 4.87 inches long by an average of t.y inches wide and 0.21 inch 
thick. This last has no rivet holes, hut is obviously too short to have been used without a 
longer attachment, probably of wood. 

Stave-heids (Pis. LXVlIIt 4, 5,7, LXXV, 4) 

The mo objects seen in Pl. LXVIII,4,5 (see also ?h LXXV, 4) may have served to 
surmount ceremonial staffs. Both ate bronze castings of the same height and breadth hut 
slight differences between them prove that they were not made in the same mould, They 
are of exceptionally clean workmanship and little w'as required to he done to them beyond 
smoothing their surfaces. 

The cap in Pl. LXVIII, 7 is also well made and like die stave-heads described above 
w'as obviously intended to he riveted to something of a rod-like nature. 

Phmhhoh(?)(PlUa,z6) 

This object appears, from its shape, to have been a plumb-boh; something missing 
from its upper end was perhaps a perforated lug by which it was suspended. The surface 
of this article has been either exceptionally well finished or else polished by much use. 

Ingots (PlLXXlV.i) 

Up to the present only two ingots have come to light in our excavations at Chanhu- 
daro. The first, which appears in Pl. LXXIV, 2, is a long round bar, 13.75 inches b length 
and varybg somewhat in diameter. The metal is bronze, judging from its colour, and it was 
formed by pouring the molten metal into a vertical hole m the ground. The numerous 
objects illustrated b Pis. LXJI, 1-23, LXIII, 1-5, LXXIV, 2-9 w-ere associated with this bgot. 
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The second example is not illustrated,*^ but in shape it zesembles closely certain ingots 
from Mohenjo-daro.** It has a Bat top and a rounded base, and its diameter measurement 
is 1.67 inches. 

Lead Fragments 

Small masses of lead of irregular shape were found in various parts of Mound II. It 
is not yet knoum for what purpose this metal was used. 

OBJECTS OF THE JHUEAA PERIOD C?) 

Socketed Axe (PkLXXIJ, 25- LXXVhj;) 

This most interesting tool was fotmd at the high level of + 17.6 feet on Mound II, 
and there arc strong reasons for ascribing it to the Jhukar Period, It is much too well made 
to liave been the work of the Jhukar people, if the style and workmanship of their pottery 
is any criterion, nor ran it belong to the Harappa Period, for we know that no such tools were 
manufactured or used by the people of that culture. 

The implement is made of bronze, k 3.95 inches long, and its lunate edge is i .94 inches 
wide. The interior dimensions of its shghdy oval socket are 0.82 by 0.71 inches. It appears 
to have been cast edge down, for there is a slight projection at the back of the socket w'here 
the metal w'as run in. It has a smooth, even surface and great care was evidently exercised 
in its finish. 

The socketed adze-axes unearthed at Tepe Hissar ** so closely resemble the Mohenjo- 
daro specimen found some time ago,*' as to make it likely that they are all products of the 
same period. With them must now be included the present Chanhu-daro implement, 
which, though of a less complex pattern, k nevertheless allied in conception and technique. 
A date which covers the period 2000-1500 b. c, has been put forward for stratum Ilf in 
which the Hissar axes appeared. HeioeT^ldem, how'ever, takes the view that the 
Mohenjo-daro axe cannot be earlier than about szoo e. c,,*" a dating considerably later 
than that allow'cd for its Tepe Hksar counterpart, and also at variance with that allowed 
for the Astrabad Treasure, which contained several adze-axes of a similar type.** On the 
strength of the Chanhu-daro tool 1 do not think w'e shall be very far out if we place the 
Jhukar Period as coeval with the middle of the Hissar III Period and with the First Dynasty 
of Babylon.**' 

** No. 1113, found in Trench HCi). Level: - 7-9 ft- 

«F.£.M., pi. CXXXIl, 37,38. 

" E. F. Schmidt^ " Tepe HJssar ExcavatiOJiSt Mms* Joum., Univ. Mus., Ptiladelphia, p. 400 , 

pLCXVIIICH. 168}. 

** F. Mpp. 457^ 458; pk exx, exXU, 12. 

^ Joum. Jifd* Soc, Oti&iL Ait, vol. IV^ 1936, p. 103* 

^ Ascribed to the first half of the second millenniuEti s. C- 

*^Tlie middle or HammumbL Period of the First Dynasty of BabyloD h now closdy dated by 
Sidney Smith to 1792-1750 a.C, (Alalafch ^nd Chmmlogy^ p. 
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Whatever way one looks at the problem we cannot exclude the possibility that the 
socket invention, or perhaps the actual tools themselves, must have taken some time to 
reach India from the original source. Possibly an innate conservatism prevented the 
Harappa People from adopting this form of axe, though it is more than likely that some 
of them must have become acquainted with it in the course of their trading relations with 
Sumer. The original Sumerian holed axe is, how'ever, of quite a different form to that of the 
perforated Indian examples, which last seem to have reached India from Persia via 
Baluchistan, where, as we have already seen, Jhukar pottery has been found.** 

Chisel (PlLXXlhs) 

To judge from the high level at which it was found, the chisel shown in Pi. LXXII, 13 
may also be attributed to the Jhukar Culture, hut unfortunately it is impossible to he 
certain on this point, as we do not yet know of a single metal tool or copper object which 
definitely belongs to that time. The pins numbered iS-io in the same plate, which will 
be described in the next chapter, may be an exception but only because they differ so 
much from the pins used by the Harappa people. The upper levels of Mound II 
w'ete very much disturbed, because the Jhukar people used earlier material. Muhammadan 
graves were there, and brick robbing took place at all times. It was, therefore, difficult in 
some to ascertain what the people of the various cultures had made themselves and 
what they had borrowed from the lower levels. The pottery, the seals and a few other 
objects of this period are nevertheless quite distinctive. 


LATEH PEHlCmS 

Iron Arroiv-head (Pl. LXXIf, 24) 

This is the only iron object found at Chanhu-daro. It came from Trench BCO at 
the level -2,7 feet and close to dte surface of the ground. It is tolerably well preserved, 
has no sign of a mid-rib, and has lost a part of its tang, which appears originally to have 
been a long one. 1 would, for the present, attribute it to the Jhangar Period, on the 
ground that some of the pottery of that culture resembles certain Iron Age wares from 
southern India. 

The remaining copper and bronze objects, such as bangles, rings, pins, and so forth, are 
more appropriately dealt with in the following chapter on Personal Ornaments. 


Chap. VII. 


Chapter XIll 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 

Although the ornaments unearthed at Chanhu'daro are comparatively £evv in number 
and consist of bracelets, pendants, rings, and pins in copper and bronze only, they form 
nevertheless an interesting collection. Gold and silver jewellery, even of the simplest 
description was, however, entirely absent, although occasional fragments of thin gold foil 
were found adhering to copper beads and bangles. One must not infer that these metals were 
not worn hy the Chanhu-daro people at all; indeed, it is likely that the women of that city 
carried their wealth on their persons in the form of ornaments, as do many of the poorer 
people of India toslay, and that they took these away with them when they deserted the 
city. The above remarks apply o.nly to the excavation of Mound II, for die greater part 
of Mound I still remains to be cleared, judging from the poorly built structures—probably 
the dwellings of working-class people—on the summit of the latter mound, there is, however, 
little reason to expect that this part of the city will prove any richer than the rest. 

The exceptionally Gne jeweUery found both at Mohenjodaro and at Marappa has, 
therefore, no counterpart at Chanhu-daro, but from the way the people lived and die fact 
that they were chiedy engaged in crafts of various kinds one can hardly expect them to 
have worn anything that was exceptionally rich or precious. As a matter of fact, they were 
^uite capable of Gne work, even in copper or bronze, as the two ornaments illustrated in 
PLLXXVIII,i,2show. 

Beads, it is true, were discovered in large quantities, but these came from the quarters of 
the craftsmen who made them and were not necessarily intended for people of substance in 
the city itself. Chanhu-daro was undoubtedly a great Eiead-making centre, which supplied 
many more prosperous communities, perhaps in Sumer itself, and the best examples of the 
craft were obviously reserved for export 

Copper or Bronze Bracelets 

These are quite common and are of three distinct types: 

Ca) Those made from stout rods or wire, round in section (Pis. LXil, y, LXVI, 2, 8-11, 
LXIX, 11, LXXIII, 19,23,24,29, LXXV, n, 12, LXXVI, 19, 20). 

Cb) Those made from half-round rods or wire CPIs, LXII, 6, LXVII, 4,5), 

Cc) Those made from thin sheeting and U-shaped in section (Pis. LXXIII, 30, 
LXXVI. 21). 

Bracelets of Type (a) are by far the most common, the round copper or bronze rods 
out of which they are made ranging from 0.13 to 0.27 inches in diameter. 

Type (b), however, is distinedy tare and only three examples, two of which are 
illustrated, have been found. It is difficult to say whether the rods from which these bangles 
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w'ere ma< 3 e were half-round in the first place, or the flatEening, always to be seen on the 
inside of the bracelet, came from being shaped on a mandrel. 

Type Cc) is complex in worlonanship compared w'ith the other two. Specimens 
belonging to it seem to have been construct^ out of circular pieces of fiat sheeting, about 
0,02 inch thick, which was worked into a U form, the open end of the section being always 
on the inside. This type of bangle was probably shaped by hammer and chisel on a bitumen 
support, and when it was finished its hollow interior was probably filled with a resinous 
substance to prevent buckling. Owing to the thinness of the metal employed, articles of this 
type are generally badly preserved. Fragments of two, if not three, of these were found 
adhering to the dish in PI. LXVil, i and averaged o. 19 by o.r3 inches in section. Anotlier 
bangle made in the same way (No. 2529, T, a) was of very much the same size in section^ 
this last came to light with the examples of Types CO and (b) sbo^vn in Pi, LXII, 5,6, 
Bracelets belonging to these three categories have diameter measurements varying from t .7 
to 2.3 inches, but the specimen illustrated in Pi. LXXIII, 30 and again in Pi, LXXVI, 21 is 
of exceptional size (^*9 ins.). Tills last belongs to Type (c) and must either have been 
made for a man or w'om as an armlet. 

The ends of most of the bracelets were found open and appear to have been worn in 
this condition. The bangles showTi in Pis. LXVI, 2,11 and LXIX, i i are so small, however, 
that they ivere probably made for children. No joint can be seen in the Type bangle in 
Pi. LXVI, 9 (see also Pi. LXXV, 11) nor in that shown in Pi. LXXIII, 30 and again in 
Pi. LXXVI, 11. An opening in this last Type C^^) example cannot be expected, seeing that it 
was made in a different way to the others. 

Type Cc) is unknown at Mohenjo-daio, but the other two kinds were quite common. 
There, bow'ever, it was Type G>) not Type (a) that was the most well favoured. 

Faience Bracelets fPis. LXXVfl, 2 -y, S, jo, XC, 35-33) 

Owing to their fragile nature, bracelets of this description are never found intact. 
Their pieces have been discovered over various parts of Mound 11 and they are just as 
common in the upper as in the lower levels. Exactly similar fragments, both in make 
and in the patterns incised upon them, are known at Mohenjodaro and also at Lohumjo' 
daio, another site in Sindh.^ 

These faience bangles were made in moulds and formed of a soft, light grey paste 
coated with a thick glaze, which in most cases has lost its colour. Nos. 37 and 3S in 
Pi. XC (the latter being shown in line in Pi, LXXVII, 10) are now pale blue. Nos. 2,3,5,8 
in PI, LXXVII and No. 36 in PI. XC are light green, while the remaining specimens are now 
cream colour. No, 4 in PI. LXXVII, the only example with a bard core, is made of a paste 
which has an addition of a certain amount of glaze and ivas converted by firing into a hard 
vitreous substance not unlike glass in appearance and of a uniform tint throughout. This 
particular specimen is of an apple-green colour inside, though its surface has faded to a 
dull white. Both methods of making these bangles were also practised at Mohenjc^daro 
and the same technique was also adopted in bead-making, 

‘ Majumdar, E*pIonrtiiJ«s in Shid, pi, XXXIII, 6,6a. 
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Aldiough No< lo in PI. LXXVII Csee also Pl.XC, 38) is distinctly oval in secdon, 
most of these bangles are semi-circular in this respect and average 0.15 in. wide and 0.18 in. 
thich. All are decorated in some way, the most common device being tw'o parallel lines of 
notching round the circumference (Ph LXXVII, 2,3,5,8). The chevron pattern seen in 
Pi. LXXVII, 10 Csee also PI, XC, 38)1$ also known on similar bracelets from Mohenjo<laro.' 

Shell Braceleu (Pl$. LXXVII, 6,7, XC, r 5J 

These are rather uncommon, for shell-working was not a craft that was extensively 
practised at Chanhu-daro. The material used was the univalve shown in PI. XC, 1.* 

The four bracelets illustrated in PLXC, 15 are unGnisbed. They have all been sawn 
from the same part of the shell, but because the shell tapered a litde and a coarse saw w'as 
used, the diameter measurement, which averages 2.2 to 2.65 inches inside, varies slightly in 
each specimen. The bangles, which are oval in shape, ate ^so irregular in section, hut this 
last unavoidable defect would have been remedied to some extent if they had been smoothed 
over and polished. 

The small fragment, No. 6 in PI. LXXVII, is decorated with two deep grooves round 
the circumference. A small hole at one end has obviously been made in an attempt to 
repair the bracelet to which this piece once belonged. No. 7 in the same plate is also 
ornamented in this way hut with die addition of incised markings at the base of the grooves. 

Pottery Bracelets fPis. LXXVII, p, j 1-13, XC, 26-2P, 34,39, 40} 

In spite of their crudeness, some of these bangles are of considerable interest. The 
plain varieties, four of which are illustrated in Pi. XC, 26-29, made from rounded strips 
of day with the ends roughly joined together, little or no attempt having been made to 
conceal tbe unions. Very few of these bracelets are symmetrical and none of them a 
slip or wash of any kind. They average 2.4 inches in diameter outside and are just large 
enough to slip over a woman's band. Ornaments, if one may so call them, of this kind were 
also worn at Mohenjo-daro',* but at Cbanhu-daro they were far more common. 

A singular specimen, hitherto quite unknowTi to us, appears in PLXC,34. This 
measures 2.26 inches wide, 2.7 inches in diameter, and is made up of seven bracelets of the 
type described above, arranged so that their joints are in line. On the inside this bracelet 
w slightly oval and measures 1.93 by 1.8 inches each way, while the segments composing 
it are round in section, averaging 0.31 inches in diameter. When a bracelet of this type 
first came to light it was thought that some bangles had become accidentally united in the 
kiln, but this supposition proved false when other examples turned up in various parts of 
the site, all made in the same vray, although the number of rings varied in each case.* 

*REM., pl.CXL,y8. 

• Mttrex (Chicoreus) ramostis, l inn- 

* M. I. C., p. 530, pi. CLII, 11. 

viS?' another liraoelet of this type from ChanhruiaTO, see Majumdar, Espforfltibiis in SinJ, 
pi, XVXi, 40. 
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Two examples of another new and very curious bracelet are shown in Pis. LXXVII, 
9 f 39,40. These are almost round in section, have no slip or paint, and are cnidely 
ornamented with deep finger impressions round their circumferences. Nothing like them 
has been found elsewhere; they appear to be a local product. No. 39 measures 0.25 inch 
wide hy o.zS inch thick, and No. 40 (which appears again in line in Ph LXXVII, 9) is 
0.43 inch wide by 0.44 inch thick. 

Specimens of a third tj-pc are illustrated in PI. LXXVII, 11-13. These, ho\vever, are 
far more carefully finished than the bracelets described above, and all of them are decorated 
with transverse markings in dark or Dght red paint that has not always been carefully 
applied. No, 11 is flat in section, measuring 0.35 inch wide, 0.12 inch thick on the outer 
side and 0.26 inch thick on the inner. It is coated with a pink slip and is decorated on 
both sides, as the illustration shows, with a pattern in dark-r^ paint. No. 11 has no slip, 
but is irregularly ornamented on both sides widi red lines. This specimen resembles No. 11 
in section, its inside measurement is 0.1 S inch in thickness, graduating down to 0.12 inch 
on the outside* No. 13 Is round in section (0.32 inch in diameter), and is carefully made 
and finished, the outeide edge being adorned with dark red stripes apphed on a slip of 
yellowish-pink. 

All these bracelets appear to have been made of ordinary clay, identical with that used 
for the pottery, hut it is difficult to explain why so many of them are of such bad workman¬ 
ship. Poverty cannot be pleaded as an excuse, for the material was there for the asking and 
ornaments of this kind could have been made just as well at home as in a potter's worUhop* 
A theory that has been put forward is that the coarser type of bangle was venerated in 
some way and perhaps issued to pilgrims after a visit to some sacred shrine or temple. 

Rings fPk ZXXfIJ,9-r2,2o,2i, LXXXIX,SJ 

The copper or bronze rings in Pi. LXXIIl may have served as earrings, finger-rings, or 
toe-rings, and fall into two main categories, “ plain ” and coiled.” The former is the more 
common of the two, but both types occur comparatively rarely at Indus Valley sites, because 
metal rings are not objects that are easily lost or broken. 

No gold or silver rings were unearthed at Chanhu-daio, not because such objects were 
not made, but because they probably represented the portable capital of their owners and, 
as mentioned earlier in this chapter, w'ere removed when the dty was deserted. 

Two examples of the plain " rings are shown in PL LXXllI, lo, 21. Both have slightly 
tapered ends like those of the bangles, and are fashioned out of round wire, o* 12 inch in 
diameter. Another ring, which is not illustrated, is made of a piece of wire o.ti inch 
square in section." These plain rings occasionally have ends that overlap a little, but 
generally they merely touch. 

Rings of the coiled type (PI. LXXllI, 9-12) arc by far the most ornamental. Nos. 9 
and 11 are made of round wire, o.i and 0.07 inches in diameter respectively. No. to is 
fashioned out of half-round wire measuring o. 1 inch wide and 0.05 inch thick, while that 

* No. 31581 fiom Sq. 9/D, loc. 175, lev. + 7.9 ft. 
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composing No. u is slightly oval in section. All these specimens are undoubtedly finger- 
rings, for tliey are too wide to have been carried in the ears. Similar rings to these, made 
in gold, silver and copper, were very popular in Sumer at a time contemporary with the 
Harappa Culture.^ They have also been found on Persian sites of about the same period 
as well as on those of earlier date.' 

A ring in pottery is shown in PI. LXXXIX, 8. This hears traces of a polished red 
surface. It is 0.91 inch in diameter and its joint is rather rough. Rings in this easily 
broken material are decidedly rare. 

FiUet (Pi IXVUl i4r 

The sole example of a fillet so far discovered consists of a thin band of copper, now 
only 3.4^ inches long, the greater part of it being missing. Originally it must have been 
w'om round the fore-head and secured by strings tied at the back of the head. Very similar 
ornaments made in silver and gold have come to light at Mohenjo-daro.' Fillets of the same 
form are well hnowm at Kish and Ur in Mesopotamia as w'ell as at Tepe Hissar in Persia.” 
The Indian examples as well as those from the countries 1 have named are frequendy 
stiffened with punch markings or devices embossed on the thin metal. 

PmsfPis. LXVn, 13, LXVJIf,9, LXIX,5-io, LXXll, 21,22, LKXV,6, LKXVl, 22-24, 
LXXXIX, s) 

The pins recovered from Chanhu-daro are made in copper or hronze with the exception 
of one in ivory shotvn in PI. LXXXIX, 5. This last has lost its point and is now 1.7 
inches long. 

The simplest type of pin appears in Pis. LXVII. 13 and LXIX, 6. The first was found 
with a number of copper and bronze objects and its finish, to say nothing of its very definite 
head, prevent it from being classed as an awl. No. 6 in PI. IXIX, which has lost its point, 
is a plain round rod of copper. 

The type most commonly found at Chanhu-daro is illustrated in Pis. LXIX, 5,7-10, 
LXXII, 21,12, LXXVI, 22-24, was made by thinning out one end of a copper rod and 
then coiling it dov\Tiwards to form a head. Curiously enough, only one specimen of this 
type of pin has turned up at Mohenjo-daro and that in a very low level,** while, so far as the 
writer is aware, nothing like it has ever been unearthed in other settlements of the 
Harappa Culture. 

This type of pin, together with one very similar, whose coiled head is made of flattened, 

^ Wsxjlley^ AiUt^tum^f voL XU, p. 368. 

* E. F. Shmidt, "Tepe Hissar Excavadons^ The Museum Irntmal, Uruv, Mu5<^ p. 381, pls^ 

CVCa),CXXI(b,d). 

This object was madveitecitly omittedi from ihe drawing for this pkte. 

" M. L C., p. 527, pi. CLL a, 4, 5; F. E. M., pp. 526* 529: pi CXXXV, 4. 

E. Schmidt, " Tepe Hissar Exc^vadons, ipsi*"* pi CxXII (a^ d). 

** F. E. M.p p. 539, T>1 C, 4 . This pin provides fiiidieT evidence that the lower kvds of the city 
aie contemporary with me upper levels of Chanhu-daro. 
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not round mre» has a tremendous geographical range. It has come to light in Bronze Age 
Germany and Bulgaria; ** at Troy (first and second cities); ” in Piedynastic Egypt; ’* and 
in Mesopotamia and Persia/* including the Caucasus. Why the type should be so common 
at Chanhu-daro and so rare at Mobenjo^aro cannot at present be explained. At the former 
site it occtirs at levels ranging from +0.05 to + 21.5 feet, the latter figure, of course, 
being well in the Jhuhar Period. 

Altogether four of these pins were found in the Jhukar levels of Mound 11 (Pis* 
LXIX, 5, IJOCII, zt, 22/* and the supposition is that they were made in that period as well 
as in the one before. In all probability this t)'pe of pin was introduced into India from 
either Mesopotamia or Persia at about 3000-2500 b. c. 

Only one example u^s found of the double-coiled pin sho;^^! in Pis. LXVIII, 9 and 
LXXV, 6. It has no counterpart yet at Mohenjo-daro or in any other city inhabited by the 
Harappi people, and is made of one piece of metal, the split ends of which 'were carefully 
fined down and then twisted into two opposite coils, 1.15 inches in total width. Specimens 
of this type have been discovered in ancient settlements as remote as Germany and other 
parts of Europe." One pin of this type has turned up at Anau," quite a number at Tepe 
Hissar in Western Persia, all dated to the Hissar II Period” and Troy has produced a 
number of specimens. Two have come to light at Sialk in Kashan.^^ 

Heine*GeIdem inclines to the view that the beginnings of the Hissar II Period reach 
back at least to the beginning of the second millennium, if not to the late centuries of 
the third millennium b. c.** If die last be correct, our Gbanhu'daro specimen, which 
certainly belongs to the Harappa Period, can he linked with the Hissar 11 pins. As the 
type is unknoivn in Mesopotamia it presumably reached India by the overland route through 
Baluchistan, although no examples of it have, up to the present, been reported as coming 
from that country. 

Jhuhtr Pitts (Pi. LXXII, zS-aaJ 

Hie first three copper or bronze pins are interesting, as nothing like them has as yet 
appeared in any other Indian site. For this reason and also because the chevron piattem, a 
decorative feature of much of the Jhukar pottery (Pi. XT .11,11'13, 15-18), occurs on two 

** Ebert, Refliiiexifeon Der Vorgeichichle, vol. 8, pis. 75,93. 

Sdiliemann^ Tro^iip p. 1^9^ nos. 62p 63. 

and Quibell, Nagada and Ealhs, pLLXV, 15- BruntoUp Mosiagedda, pkXLp42,43p 
XLIIlp 25-27^ Cbilde^ Most Ancient East (2nd EditJon)^ p* 7 ^* fig- 

** Woolleyp RtJysl Cemetery^ p, 315, pi. 231; Pfcusser^ TeU Mmarand KhafajCj fig. 52. 

Spejser, Excavations at Tepi GiiiwaT pr 110^ pi- LXXXIIj 14^ 16. 

fouith (No. 1349) was found in Scj. B/Dp loc. 84, lev\ 4^ 21.5 ft. It measures 3.3 laches 
in length and o,i8 in. in diametief. 

Ebeitp Rcffli^fcon Der VorgcscWchtt:* tdI. S, pis. 13 ip 131,140; Poet, Sterte and Brmze i^ges 
m Italy, p. 351, fig. 1S4. 

Pumpelly^ Excenmtions in T%4rkesum, E p- 
^ E. F. Schmidt, “Tepe Hissar Excavations, 1931^ pi. CW Cc)^ 

R. Ghlrshman^ Fwiffes de S^Uc, voL I, pis. XXIXi XCV^ 

” “ Archaeolcigical Traces of the Vedic Aiyans }mtm. Ind. Soc. Orieni Ar#., toL IV^ no. p. 94. 
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of them> it seems probable that the^ are products of that period. Nos, 18 and 19 came from 
levels where Jhokar material was b^inning to appear in abundance, while No, zo was 
found high up in the Cutting,” having no doubt b^n washed down from above. 

No. i8 is 6,38 inches long and has a square shoulder measuring 0.5X0.27 inch. 
The rounded head is 0.29 inch in diameter and on two sides of the shoulder traces of 
an incised decoration can }ust be made out. llie other two sides were probably ornamented 
in the same manner, but no markings can now be seen. 

No. 19 is a similar but better finished object. It is 4,3 inches long and bears an incised 
chevron pattern on one side of its shoulder, which measures 0.23 in^es square. 

The nearest approach to this type of pin is a specimen from Tape Sialk assigned to 
Period IV of that site." 

No. 20, which has unfortunately lost its point, is now 4.97 inches long and has an 
elaborately decorated fiat head measuring 0.6 inches square. Incised on this is a foui^ 
petal led design following the oudine of the head, w'ith circle and dot motifs, apparently 
cut with a drill, ornamenting the angles and centre of the pattern. The lower rounded part 
of this specimen is o.i inches in diameter. 

It is still a matter of conjecture whether these pins were rvorn in the hair or used to 
fasten garments, nor can any information on this point be gained from the figurines. A 
hair pin is, however, certainly indicated on a statue head of a man in limestone found at 
Mohenjo-daro." 

Comb (Ph. LXXXIX, 12, XCl 4) 

This fine ivory comb, tvhich was found in pieces, now measures 1.79 inches long 
by 0,2 incb thick. It is decorated on both sides with an identical pattern of roundels and 
has been very carefully made, though the teeth are rather roughly cut." This object is 
not unlike one unearthed at Mohenjo^laro,** The fact that a comb came to light near the 
head of a female body at Mobenjo-daro would indicate that these articles were actually 
worn in the hair. 

Btillae (PI. LXXXVni, 1-3) 

These strange objects were quite common at Mohenjo^laro." They appear to be 
copies of stitched leather amulet cases and were probably valued as amulets as well as 
ornaments. Bullae of this description are invariably made of pottery and decorated on one 
side only. Of the specimens illustrated only No. i is coated with a slip, in this case red. 
All are perforated with two holes by which they could be hung from the n^k or attached 
to the clothing. 

** R. Gbirihinan, Fonifler de SiaQc, Vol. I, pi. XCV, c. 
pLXClX, 5,6. 

*■ These were made ivi th a saw. 

*• F. E. M., p. 542, pis. XCI, 26, CXXV, 24. 

”Op. dt., p. 524, pis. LXXI, 14, CXX 3 ^, 80, CXL, 34, CXLII, 1,2,4, 
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No. ] is ] .5 inches in diameter, 0.21 inch thick, and has a Hat, oval slip oE day just 
below its two holes, though why this was added here is difficult to say. It is ornamented 
with a double row of pittings round its Tnargin which, however, do not perforate it. No. 2 
is of the same thickness and averages 1,36 inches in diameter^ its stitch markings are very 
irregular. The two holes by which it was suspended have been strengthened by a thin 
strip of day. No. 3 has only a single row of stitching. 

Button-onuinients fPis. LXXViJf, 3-7,9,12-15, LXXXVJIf, 5J 

The most popular type of button, one that was equally common at Mohenjo-daro, is 
that shown in PL LXXVlll, 14. This specimen is i.o inch in diameter and 0.2 inch thick 
and is made of steatite, the usual material, In its base are two convolving holes by which 
it could be secured to a garment. Buttons of exactly the same pattern have been found on 
many ancient sites from Persia to places as far aEeld as Western Europe. 

Another type of button, much favoured at Chanhu-daro but somewhat rare at Mohenjo- 
daro," is shonm In PI. LXXVlll, 3-7, and occurs in two varieties, " plain ” and *' knobbed.'* 
These were shaped in a mould, but before they were glazed, their flat bases i.vere roughly 
scooped out, leaving behind a bar of the material to bridge the hollow thus formed. Lastly 
this bridge was perforated laterally to take a fastening or thread. Nos. 5-7 clearly show in 
what a perfunctory manner this hollowing was done; the reverse side of these ornaments 
was evidently not intended to be seen. Nos, 3, 5-7 are of an apple-green shade, and though 
No. 4 has lost its colour and is now white it still retains its glaze. 

No. 9 in Pi, LXXVlll is a small button of steatite with a perforated projection at the 
base to secure it to clothing. In colour it is now white, hut yellow patches here and there 
are remains of a decomposed glaze. A second specimen of much the same type appears in 
PL LXXXVJIl, 5, This is made of pottery and is i.S inches in diameter and 0.7 inch in 
thickness. Round its margin is a single row of indentations which, as in the case of the 
bullae already described, may be intended to represent stitching. No. 13 in PL LXXVlll 
is a simple button made in shell and measuring 1,2 inches in diameter and 0,25 inch thick. 
Originally it had only two holes in the middle, in the modem manner, but subsequendy 
others were bored, two of which are broken. 

Nos. 12 and 15 in PL LXXVlll represent a new tjqje. The first is in faience and 
bears a glaze that has now faded to cream. It measures 0.60 inch long and the edge of its 
slightly concave base is bored with two holes as shown in the line drawing. No, 15, also 
in faience, b better finished and is decorated with an incised chevron design similar to that 
on the metal pins in PL LXXII, iS, 19. This chesrron motif was, as we have seen, a 
favourite pottery motif in the Jhukar Period and this, taken with the fact that both these 
specimens come from high levels, makes tt probable that these two buttons are of Jhukar 
workmanship. 

Nose or Ear Ornaments (PL LXXVfJl, 8, ro, 11,1 

Except for the absence of a small head at the end of the shank, No. 8 resembles a 

M. I. C., pi. CLV, 5; F. E. M., p. 542; pk XCI, 29,30, CXXV, 23. 
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type oF Faience plug that was tommun at Mohenj(hdan>.°* Eight green in colour and o.S 
inch in diameter, the moulded face of this object bears the divided circle design, which 
almost invariably appears on ornaments oF this sort as well as on the painted pottery. 

Nos, 10, 11, and 16 are also in Faience; the glaze of the first has turned to a cream 
colour. None of these plugs has a head at the end of its stem but the slightly concave sides 
were probably sufficient to keep it in position in the nose or ear. No. 16, which measures 
0.84 inch in diameter, has a curious serrated edge, which possibly prevented it From turning 
round when set in place. 

Head-cones (Pis. XXJX, 67,68 / JhitkarJ^ XC, 5,11, r 2 [Harappa Period]) 

No. 67 is in perfect condition and is in Faience coated with a thick light green glaze. 
It measures 2.3 inches high and 1.3 inches in diameter and the depth of its interior is 
0.98 inch. Six holes, more or less regularly spaced and averaging 0,12 inch in diameter, 
pierce the lower edge of this rather roughly made object. The second cone, No. 68, was 
Found with a small collection of glazed beads of indifferent workmanship, one of which is 
illustrated in PI. LXXXVil, 7,a. The upper part of this object is missing and it now 
measures 2.8 inches in height; its hollow interior is 1.48 inches deep. Like No. 67 it has 
six small holes round its lower edge. 

The above two cones, both of which ate roughly made and glazed, are undoubtedly 
of Jhukar manufacture. They were probably sewn to a head-dress and are not unlike certain 
copper, siK'er and gold head-ornaments that have been found at Mohenjo-daro.*^ 

The three sheD segments. Nos. 5,11,12 in Pl. XC, come from a type of cone of 
which numerous, but rarely perfect, examples have been found in the cities of the Harappa 
people.” Two of these segments (Nos. 5 and 11) fit together to form part of a cone 1.2 
inches in height and 3 inches in diameter; a third piece w'hich would complete this cone 
is missing. No. 12 comes From another cone which is estimated to have been 1.0 inch 
high and 2.78 inches in diameter. 

It is not yet known how these segments were joined together. They have no holes, 
and metal fastenings would therefore appear unlikely. Possibly a cement, such as shellac, 
w'as used. The marginal incised lines round these pieces were fiUed in with a red-coloured 
pigment, a usual procedure with objects of this kind. 

Metal Ortiamejits (PLLXXVIJI, i,zj 

No. t is a very unusual ornament and may have been a pendant. Its overall measure¬ 
ments are 1.61 inches high. 1.31 inches wide, and 0.62 inches thick. The copper 
cone-shaped portions are separated from one another by copper and white steatite disc-shaped 
beads. A similar arrangement of larger beads projects from the top of the ornament. Each 
set of cones and beads is kept in place by a copper ivtre, the tivo ends of which pass through 

^ F. E. Af., p- 532, pk C, II, CXXXVI, 90,91. 

« Af. /. C.. p. 519. pl CXLVIll, AC2>; F. E. M., p. 529, pk CV, 22, CXXIV, 30, CXXXV.y. 

« M. I. a, pl. CLVl. 13, )6,17; F. E. Af., pis. CV, 42. CXXV, 28. 
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two thin copper plates at the base, are then brought upwards through the cones, next 
through an upper plate, which is eight^haped, and finally end somewhere in the beads on 
the top. The whole affair is very carefully made and quite probably the copper pans were 
once gilt. 

No. 1 in PL LXXVIll is made up of two bell-shaped pieces of thin beaten copper, 
0.39 inches in length and 0.65 inches in diameter, joined together by a thin copper rod, 
0.06 inch thiclc. Strung on this connecting piece is a cylindrical copper bead, which may 
once have had beads of a contrasting colour on either side of in A fragment of a second 
ornament of the same kind adheres to the lower bell. 

This ornament, which possibly represents two flow'ers of the convolvulus type, may 
have been suspended from its central bar, now slightly out of shape. It is a beautiful 
example of fine metal-work and bears no resemblance to anything found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Flower-shaped ornaments are characteristic of much of the material disoovered in the Royal 
Tombs at Ur, so it is possible that this Chanhu-daro ornament is a copy of the work of 
some Sumerian jeweller. As already mentioned, there were originally two of these articles, 
only one of w'hich has survived intact; it is likely they were intended to be worn as eanings, 

BEADS 

A description of the materials from which the beads shown in Pis. LXXX-LXXXV and 
LXXXVII ate made will be found at the end of this book. All the beads, except when 
otherwise shown or stated, are round in section and excepting those in PL LXXIX are drawm 
to full scale. As many of them represent types w'ell known at Mohenjo-daro, it has been 
thought necessary' only to describe the rare examples, especially those which are peculiar to 
Chanhu-daro. Some of the most popular northern varieties, curiously enough, have nei'er 
come to light on this site. For example, the favourite Mohenjo-daio bead-tj'pes— “ cog¬ 
wheel," " tubular denticulate," and " fluted tapered " **— do' not seem to have been made or 
worn at Chanhu-daro at all; on the other hand, some beads from that city apparently occur 
now'here else. All these localized products ate in the softer materials, such as faience and 
steatite, and were evidently made to oblige the prevailing fashion in each particular 
settlement. 

Decorated Caftielian Bends (Pi. LXX/X, 1-16} 

Among the numerous specimens of this type of bead many w*ere found unfinished, 
broken in boring, or rejected on account of bad colour and the like, thus proving that they 
were actually made at Chanhu-daio and not imported. 

Mr, Horace Beck in a most interesting article on the subject of these beads,'* places 
them under the following three headings; 

«F,EM., pp, 509,511, jij, 

“ Antiquanes Journal, vol. XUI, pp. 384-398. 
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0 ) White on led. The most common type. 

( II ) Bkck on a white colomed base (found at Mohenjo^ro, Taxila, Baluchistan, 
Tell Asmar, and Ur). 

(III) Black on a red ground (found at Taxila and Haiappa). 

Only specimens of the first two types have come to light at Chanhu-daio, Nos. 1-5, 
7*9. tl^ 15* 16 in PI. LXXIX oonung under Type I, and Nos. 6, lo, 11, 14 under 
Type 11. Examples of the more common Type I (i. e., white on red variety) have been 
unearthed at various sites in India as well as in Mesopotamia at Tell Asmar** and Ur/* 
Other examples come from Nineveh,” while Tepc Hissar in Western Persia has also 
provided seveml.” All these foreign examples bear the same devices as those appearing on 
the early Indian beads, and aU are approximately of the same date. 

Only one specimen belonging to Type 11 has appeared at Mohenjo-daro ” and it is 
equally rare at Harappa. Four beatk, three of them broken, have turned up at Chanhu-Jaro 
(Nos. 6, io, 12, 14), all of which were evidently throw-outs. 

Neither Chanhu-daro nor Mohenjo-daro has, as yet, produced the very rare Type III, 
with its pattern painted in black directly on the natural red surface of the camelian. A 
specimen, as yet unpublished, is reported by Beck as coming from Harappa and a second 
has been found at Taxila. Tlte latter is dated to the First Century a. d., some 2500 years 
later than the former, but there remains the possibility that it is a more ancient bead that 
had been picked up and worn again. 

The patterns on the Type 1 beads were made by using for paint an alkali, such as 
carbonate of soda, and then fixing it by heat. The paint is left with a glossy white surface 
and adheres to the stone so firmly that it is almost impossible to remove it by fair means. 
This technique is stil] carried on in Persia, on the borders of China and Tibet, and 
sporadically in Sindh.’* In the last province the juice of a plant is mixed with the alkali, 
presumably to keep it from flaking off the stone before it has been made fast by heat. 

It is uncertain what medium was used to produce the black coloured patterns on the 
Type H beads. The white background was formed by flooding the red camelian with the 
alkali, thus creating a white, opaque surface. Mr. Beck, in a personal communication states: 
'T have succeeded in making the black lines on whitened camelians and agates. 1 have 
used copper, cobalt, and manganese, hut have failed with lead and only got a very pale 
effect with iron. The cobalt is the easiest, but 1 think that the copper gives the closest 
resemblance. Manganese, imless very thickly done, has a rather purple appearance." 

It is therefore possible that a copper solution was the paint used, but as the black 

** FranMort in lUust. Lem. News, Nov, i, 1^32, p, 504, fig. 7: and in " The Indu^ Civiliaarion 
and the Near East," Ann. Bib- ItuL Arch., 1932, pi. I (d, m), 

*’ Woolley, Hoyal Cemeteryf pi. 133. 

Thompson, Archoeologia, Vol. LJCXIX, p. 143. These, however, may be late, 

•' E. F. Schmidt, "Tepe Hissar Excavadons, 1931/’ p. 438, pi. CXLIV. 

F. E. M., p. 505. pi. CXI, 4. 

« Mackay, '^Decoiated Camelian Beads," Man, Vol. XXXUI, sect, 150. 
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pattern on Bead No. 12 has a decided puipHsh dnge, a manganese paint may well have 
been employed in this particular case. 

The greatest skill must have been required in the working of two out of these three 
types of beads. To apply fine, even lines, such as appear on the specimens in PI. LXXIX, 
13,14,16, on a hard, polished surface needed a sure hand and a well made brush 01 pen. 
The most difficult process of all, however, was the firing; personal experiment has proved 
how difficult this was; too much heat destroj's the colour as well as the translucency of the 
stone, too little fails to fuse the alkali sufficiently. 

Beads of Type II were by far the easier to decorate, Tliere was no red colour to be 
anxious about and the white surface w'as cornparatively easy to obtain. Even beads that 
had failed to survive the other two processes could have been altered to that used for Type IL 
Few of the beads shown are in perfect condition. Some of them, for instance, Nos. 
2, 5-7, 12, 15, have been broken in boring, a process which seems invariably to have been 
carried out after the beads were painted and fired. 

The most popular pattern was the figure-of-eight appearing on Nos, 4-7. Four other 
beads, that are not illustrated here, bear the same motif;another example was found 
by Mr. Majumdar in his early work at Chanhu-daro; it also occurs on beads from Tell 
Asmar, Kish, and Ur. It is present, in combination with the trefoil motif, on the robe worn 
by the steatite figure of a priest or deity found some years ago at Mohenjo-daro." The tivo 
Joined circles composing it arc generally empty, hut occasionally their interiors are filled 
with small circles as in Nos. 5-11. No. 14 is a variation of the same pattern carried out in 
very fine lines. This figure-of-eight device is still in use in parts of India at the present 
day. It is said to be a protection against the Evil Eye and on this account is sometimes 
employed as a brand for cattle.*' It occasionally appears on the early punch-rnarked coins.** 
No. 3 in PL LXXIX has a guilloche pattern that is not found on camellan beads 
outside India, although it often appears on Sumerian seals dating from Early Dynastic times 
and onwards.** Tire markings on beads Nos. 11, 13, 15 are identical with some on beads 
from the Royal Tombs at Ur.** 

The che\'ron motif on No. ifi is again knouTi on heads from TeD Asmar *^ and Ur.** 
This particular bead is of a most unusual dark red colour, but this in no w^ay impairs the 
beauty and translucency of the stone. The white lines forming the pattern are extremely 
fine and regular. 

"Nd. 940, Trencli D(i), loc. 41, lev. '-4.4 ft.; No. ii^o, Tiench ICi), loc, 73, lev, — 3.ifL; 
No. 1669, Sq. 9/D, loc, it I, lei.', -f 9.5 ft.; No. 4111, Sq. 9/F, loc. 474, lev. -f toil ft. 

Ejcphratimts in Siwif, pi. XVll, 15. 

«M.J.C.,pl.XGVm,i,i. 

“ “ Evil Eye Brands,'’ iiltist, IVeefcly, Tmes of India, 16/4/31. 

** J. Allen, " Ancient indian Coins," Cat, Brit. Mws., t936. Index, IV, p. 7. 

** For the use of this motif as a pictographic character on the Mohenjo^aro seals, sec Smith and 
Gadd in M. I, C„ pi, CXXIV Cdxxxii)- 

** Woolley, floyfll Cemetery, pis. 133, aio. 

Fianlifort, Ann, Bih. Ind. Arch., 1931, pi. 

** Woolley, Royal Cemetery, pL 133. 
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The pattern painted on heads Nos. 12, 13, also popular at MohenjoKlaro ** and on 
similar beads from the Royal Cemetery at Ur, is curiously enough not found on any other 
kind of objects. The motif on No. 15 is undoubtedly derived from the well-known di\ided 
drcle design which, as we have already seen, appears on many objects of the Harappa 
Culture and was also popular in Sumer and far-away Crete. 

It will have been noticed that these camel ian beads have been shaped to lie as flat 
as possible. The motif is always repeated on the reverse side of each bead. 

Spacers (PI LXXX, 10-20} 

The types shown in the above plate are well knowm in other centres of the Harappa 
Culture and therefore do not merit further description here. The materials of which they 
are made and other information concerning them will be found in the catalogue at the 
end of this report. 

Tennimts (PU, JLXXX, 2t-25. LXXXV, 32J 

No. 22 in P!. LXXX measures 0.79 inch w^ide and is made in faience which has a 
greenish glaae. The separate ends of the strings of beads were first attached to a short bar 
of some kind, which w^as then inserted in the slot carved in the straight or inner side of this 
terminal; after this they were gathered together and passed through the hole to the opposite 
side where they were twisted into a cord by whidi the necklace could be tied. 

No. 23 is roughly made of pottery and has no slip or ornamentation. Like the pre\'ious 
example it has a slot“ to receive a tying-bar, which was probably fastened in with cement. 
The large size of this terminal (2 6 inches wide) suggests that it once formed part of a 
girdle composed of long, barrel-cylinder pottery beads similar to those shown in Pl. LXXXI, 
25-30. Such a girdle must have been a fairly close copy of the magnificent camelian and 
bronie specimen discovered some years ago at Mohenjchdaro,*‘ where terminals very similar 
to this one hut made in faience and of better workmanship, have also came to light.” 

No. 24 is in faience, bearing traces of a green glaze. In this case each of the four 
strings of the necklace was passed through a separate hole. A fifth hole at the apex of 
the terminal took the cord by which the necklace was tied. This again is a variety known 
at Mohenjo-daro.** 

No. 32 in Pl. IXXXV is roughly made in Amazon stone, a material which appears 
to have been liked but rarely used by the Harappa people. 

Pendants (Ph. LXXX. 26-34, LXXXV, 27,29, LKXXIX, 6.18) 

The pendants shown in Pl. LXXX are black or dark brown in colour and, with the 
exception of the first, are carved from a variety of homhlende. No. 26 is of dark grey steatite, 

« M. J. C., pl. CXLVl. 43: F- E. M., pis. CXXV, 5: CXXXV, 3, ipCg). 

This slot measures 0.12 inch in width and depth. 

« M. 1. a, pl. CLI, Kio). 

” F. E pp. sitJr 511: pis. CXXXIV, 24. CXXXVI,47, etc. 

«M.i,C.,pl.CXLVU,z 7 . 
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a mosl: unusual matierial foi an ornament of this kind. This type of pendant has been found 
in considerable numbers at MohenjcKlaro, in some cases in collections of jewellery. They 
would seem to have been attached to necklaces by means of threads oi ^vires tied round the 
grooves which are alwaj.'S found in their upper portions. Nos, 31 and 34 forms which, at 
present, are unknown elsewhere. The first is perforated svith a hole and may originally have 
been one of several ornaments threaded side by side on a cord. 

The pottery object, No. 27 in Pi LXXXV, is probably an amulet of some kind. It is 
composed of three separate strips of clay and has a plain, flat back. No, is in shell; its 
lower part is missing. 

No. 6 in PI. LXXXIX is made of steatite, dark grey tn colour and 1.14 inches long, It 
is rectangular in section, measuring 0,5 by 0.3 inches at the base and tapering to 0.39 by 
0,25 inches at the top. A roughly cut groove encircles its upper portion. No. 18 in the 
same plate is a pendant of shell, 2.45 inches long bored with a hole 0.11 inch in diameter, 

Plate IXXXl. The parallel-sided beads seen in this plate (Nos. 1-24) are round, 
square, or elliptical in section and made of various materials such as vitreous paste, pottery, 
steatite, copper or bronze, Amazon stone, and lapis-lazuli. The last named examples CNos. 
5, 14, 20, 23) may be importations from Sumer, where this stone w'as much more abun- 
^ntly used than in India. On the other hand two unfinished beads of it found at 
Chanhu-daio show that it was occasionally worked there. 

No. 2 is cylindrical in form and made of coded copper w'ire. Several of these wire 
beads were found in the " Great Cutting " at the depth of — 20.5 feet.” No. 33 in Pi. 
LXXXV is a wire bead of a simpler kind, and Nos. 30 and 31 in the same plate may also 
have been beads. Only one bead like No. 2 has turned up at Mohenjo-daro; like it it is 
q'lindrical in form." 

Nos. 17-19, 21 in PL LXXXI are made of either copper or bronze. The first mo and 
last were found adhering together and must have belonged to the same necklace. Group 
No. 17 is composed of a brown and white barrel-shaped jasper bead with a cylindrical metal 
one on each side. No, iS has lost one of its companion beads. The central bead of No. 21 
is oval in section and made of variegated jaspar; the bronze ones Banking it are of similar 
shape. No. 19 is a plain bronze tubular bead which must have been worn on a very thick 
cord. Its present oval shape in section is perhaps due to earth pressure, A copper U'ire fills 
the interior of No. 22, w'hich is of faience coated with a glaze that has now faded to a 
cream colour. 

Cylindrical beads even smaller than those shown in Pi, LXXXI, i were made at 
Chanhu-daro. A mass of these appear in PI. XCIll, 5 and will be mentioned again later 
on in this chapter. 

The long, barrel-cylinder pottery- beads, Nos. 25-30, in PL LXXXI w-eie popular among 
the poorer people of the Harappa Culture. They are copies of camellan beads and nearly all 
of them have, or had, burnished red slips to imitate the colour of the natural stone. One 


” No. 5351. Froni S4. lo/G, loc. 4S1. 
« RE.M., pi. CXXXVII, 96, 
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spedmen, not Ulustmted, is made of grey coloured pottery.” These barrel-cylinder beads, 
which are often roughly made, were moulded with the fingers round a straw or stalk which 
burned away when the beads were fired, leaving behind a smooth and straight aperture. 
Many stone beads were made in this shapes some appear under numbers 31-36 in this plate 
and others in various stages of finish are illustrated in PL XClIl, 14, 

Plate LXXXIL The long barrel-shaped beads shown in this plate are either round or 
elliptical in section and mosdy made of faience or a vitreous paste, the latter being blue 
in colour. Many of the faience specimens have retained in a measure their original blue or 
green colour; in others this has entirely faded away although their glazes are still perfect. 
No. 13 in this material is particularly interesting on account of the longitudinal ridges on 
either side that show it was made in a closed mould. The hole inside this head has cor¬ 
responding ridges. No. 5 is of banded jasper, dark brown in the centre with a dark red 
band on either side and dark gpreen ends. Jaspers of ^-arious kinds and tints, agate, breccia, 
steatite, and even dull coloured limestone were all used in the manufacture of this type 
of bead. 

Nos, 14-22 are peculiar to Chanhu-daro and have appeared at levels ranging From 
— 7.8 to -|- 11.3 feet. All are made in faience with a white or cream-coloured surface, but 
patches of yellow pigment upon some of them are the remains of a decomposed glaze. A 
characteristic feature is the purple or brownish-black central band, which has been applied 
thickly and often very carelessly, the colouring being due to manganese. This make of 
bead may have suited a local demand; they are not found elsewhere and are unknotvn at 
Mohenjo-daro. 

The stone of which No, 32 is made is a fossil, the scaly carapace and sternum of some 
creature being clearly distinguishable. The interest taken at Chanhu-daro in fossils is 
indicated by the three illustrated in Pi. XCIII, 21-13, white some of the patterns incised 
on dishes of food-stands (Pi. XXXVIII, 14,16,17,19, 21) are, as already pointed out, 
derived from fossil ammonite shells. No. 38, of grey limestone, is unfinished; it was 
evidently waiting to have its angles rounded 

Plate LXXXin, The short-barrelled, globular, and disc-shaped beads in this plate 
(Nos. 1-41) are types well known at Mohenjo-daro. The materials of which they are made 
include pottery, faience, camelian, onyx, quartz, hornblende, and shell. 

The majority of the small disc-beads (Nos. 27-34), with a well-defined median 
ridge, are in pottery or faience. The pottery examples CNos. 30-33) are very carefully made 
and coated with a burnished red slip. Here again the intention w'as obviously to imitate 
camelian, though surprisingly few beads of this exact tjqje have been found made of that 
stone. Unfinished specimens in various stages of completion (PJ. LXXXVI, a, 1-3) and also 
an allied type without a ridge are, however, quite common. 

Spherical beads in stone are very uncommon and no examples are known at Mohenjo- 
daro. In any case beads of this shape, even those in faience, were not much worn by the 

"No, eSBi, 2,]2tJidics long, from Trench GCO, lev. —8.7ft. 
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HarappI people. No. ^2, wEicli is of pottery, is quite a new type and is Land-made 
without a slip. 

The wafer beads, No$. 43,44. are almost invariably made of glazed steatite or 

a steatite paste. The type was an extremely popular one and large numbers are found on 
most Indus Valley sites. They vary considerably in size and thickness, are often of a black 
or light yellon' colour, and occur more frequently in the lower than in the upper levels of a 
city. It is still uncertain how they were made; possibly the larger ones were punched out of 
thin sheets of stone or paste, the hole being formed at the same time. Quantities of very 
minute wafer beads in an unfinished condition were recovered from a bead-maker's shop; an 
enlarged view of one is shown in PI. LXXXVI,a,6. All of them bad been bored, dtough 
obviously not completed, 

Nos, 45-48 are a favourite variety of wafer bead, which was always made in faience, 
and bear a grooved pattern on botli faces. 

The carved steatite beads, Nos. 49-51, were also popular at Mohenjo-daro." These 
take several forms and in most cases the pattern upon them is the trefoil, a motif that had 
a special signiftcanoe for the people of the Harappa Culture. The cloisonnfe formed by die 
trefoils were once filled in flush with the surface w'ith a red paste or inlay. 

Nos. 52 and 53 are segmented beads in faience, and numbers of these in v'arious 
lengdis have been found at Mohenjo-daro. Beads of this ty'pe and material are ivell known 
in Sumer; at Ur copies of them have been found in gold.“ In Assyria they appeared in 
the G " stratum at Ashur.** Examples in stone have been unearthed in Badarian settle¬ 
ments in Egypt,*’ and the type, in faience, was in use again in that country at the close of 
the Middle fOngdom. At Tepe Hissar in Western Persia a number of segmented beads in 
faience were found in a grave dated to Period III of that site,** while in Crete they were 
common, both in steatite and faience, the former belonging to the M, M. I Period and the 
latter to the M. M. Ill Period “ Finally faience examples have been recovered from Early 
Bronze Age burials in England,®' which have now* been proved to be importations 
from Egypt. 

As these segmented beads have appeared over such a w'ide area, it is quite impossible 
to say where the tj’pe originated. Indeed such a simple form of bead need not have had a 
particular country of origin at all. At Chanhu-daro as weU as at Mohenjo-daro such beads 
were produced by a kind of mass production. They were made in long rods which after 
glazing were to be divided into segments of uniform length.*' The rods found at Chanhu- 
daro were too long and too delicate to have been used for any other purpe^ than to be 
broken into convenient lengths. 

Four examples of this type of bead ba%’c been found made of mother'of'pearl, 

M. I. C.. pi CXLVI, 49, 55; F. E M„ pis. CXXXVI, 57,66, CXXXVXl, 97. 98. 

^•Woolley* Cemetery* 

^ A. VV. Di^ ArcfciiiscJien Asntr^ p. 8x, Bg. 6iCc). 

Bmnton smd Caton-ThompsQn^ Badarian Civiliiation, pL XLIX. 

Schmidtp'' Tepe Hissar Excavations, 1931/' pi. CXLV (H. 490^ a), 

Evrans, Pdkee of Aiirwjs, VoL II, p. 179. 

"* Ajitiqwjtjp Vol. Ip p. 417, 

“RE M.p pi. CXXXVI, 6. 
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Nos. 54-56 are roughly made pottery heads coated with a red slip. This is a very rate 
type; two are reported from Mohenjo-daro and only three have been found at Chanhu-daio. 

Of yellow agate, veined v\'ith white, No. 57 is an unfinished head measuring 1.61 
inches long and but 0.35 inch thick. It is unbored, and grinding has failed to remove many 
of the facets of its preliminary flaking. Beads of this particular shape and size are well 
known objects in Mesopotamia " and in Persia.” 

Plate LXXXIV. Beads t-j in this plate are of a type that was particularly favoured 
by the people of the Harappa Culture; they are usuaDy made in faience or the more 
enduring \'itreous paste. No. 4 is an elbow-shaped bead of brotvn translucent agate with a 
high polish and veined with the same, but deeper, shade. It is ellipncal in section and 
0.15 inch thick. At Mohenjo^laro the nearest approach in shape to this bead is one com¬ 
posed of steatite paste and coloured to imitate decorated camelian.“ Other examples made 
in hard stones are known at Ur,** Merkes,™ and Egypt.** None of these, hoivever, has 
anything like the right-angled bend of our Chanhu-daro specimen. 

No. 5, which is also of agate, is a most unusual shape for a bead in this hard material. 

The tapered heads, Nos. 6 and 7, are in shell and probably alternated with beads of a 
similar shape but in a darker, contrasting colour. Their very large apertures show’ that 
they had been strung on a very thick cord. No. 8, w’hich is also tapered, is made of a dark 
grey stone. 

A grooved head resembling Nos. to and 11 was unearthed at Mohenjo-daro/* but tvas 
round in section and carved in steatite, whereas the tw’o we show are of pottery. This type of 
bead, it would appear, is peculiar to the Flarappa civilization. 

No. 12 is a camelian bead with a natural w'hite line round its margin. No, 13 is of 
yellow agate veined w'ith red and although well shaped had been discarded unfinished 
owing to a serious flaw on one side. 

Of the collection of pottery beads CNos. 14-30) all but No. 20 axe decorated in various 
ways with incised markings; the exception bears dark red patches applied on the natural 
surface of the pottery. Made of the same day as that used for the pottery, they vary 
considerably in finish. Some of the better made have had their ends rubbed down so that 
they might fit closer together.** Nos. 25, 27, and 29 show traces of a bright red slip, the 
remainder possesses no slip at all. The levels at which they lay were widely divergent; 
No. 30 was uncovered as low' as —18.2 and No. 19 as high as + i5.6feeL Beads of 

** Mackay^ Anthropology M&mrnr^f Field Museum, Chicago^ VoL I, pK LX, i- 

Sdimidi, "Tepe Hissar Excavadons, 1931*” pis. CXLJV^ CXLVIh 

^ F. E. M., p. 517; pb. CXI. S, CXXXIX, 99. 

” WooUeyg Roya! Cemet&y, p. 371, fig. 79. 

Koldewey, Bcatv&tions at ^hyhn, p. ^63. fig. 185- 

Edwards Collecdonp University ColIegCp London- This is made in onyx and dated to the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 

pLCXXXIV, I. 

This tceatment of the ends was a definite lefinement and not causod ty one bead rubbing 
against another. 
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exactly the same type have appeared on many sites in Sindh ” including Mohenfo-daio 
where they were very common.” 

Plate LXXXV* Nos. t-io, 19, at, 28 in this plate are faience heads of a tj'pe that up 
to the present have been found on only two sites in India, namely Chanhu-daro and 
Lohumjodaro, which are some sixty miles apart,” For this reason they were first assigned to 
the Jhukar Period, but eventually too many of them came to light at levels mnging from 
+ 3.0 to + 13.2 feet for this to be likely. One bead (No. 5) was found on the summit 
of Mound 1 . 

These very ornamental beads are made of a light grey paste, gritty to the fee), except 
two CNos. 19, It) which are composed of a yellow substance no't unlike in appearance and 
feel that used for certain amulets from Mohenjo^ro.^^ Many of the examples shown 
have lost their colour but not their glaze. Nos. 5, 7, 10, 28 show a slight tinge of green. 
The glaze covering No. 20 is of a definite purple colour, manganese having been used 
instead of copper as die colouring agent. The bobbin-shaped bead No, 28 is dilFercnt from 
the others but it, too, has been made in a mould; its glaze, whkli Is well preserved in places, 
is apple-green in colour. The patterns on these beads vary somewhat; all were carved with 
a sharp instrument previous to glazing. 

Nos. 11-18, 24-26 are undoubtedly allied to the beads described above. They are 
made in exaedy the same way and like them ace beaded at both ends. Three are indsed 
with markings also of very much the same nature as on the beads abov'e. The cores of 
Nos. 15, 17, 26 are light yellow in colour, and No, 17 shows evidence of a red-coloured 
glaze.” Beads of this sub-ty^pe are foreign also to Mohenjo-daro. 

No, 22, which is made of lapis-lazuli, has already been included among the terminals. 
No. 23 is made of the same stone, which in this case is of poor quality. This last head is 
rectangular in section and 0.47 inch thick; for some reason a part of its lower end has 
been cut away. 

The shell ornament No. 34 has been accidentally burned and is now much waipod. 
It averages 0.75 inch high and is possibly a fitting of some kind rather than a bead. 

Plate LXXXVl, h. Nos. i~6 in this plate are small shells, four of them being cowries. 
The spires of Nos. 1 and 6 have been removed to convert them into beads; the cowry No. 2 
has been bored for the same reason. The remaining shells have no holes at all or other 
means of attachment and may, therefore, have been preserved as curios by their former 
oivners. No. 3 is the largest of the six and measures t.g inches in length. 

Shells actually used as heads, as distinct from heads made of shell, were not very 
popular with the people of the Harappa Culture; cowries axe particulaiy rare, Mohenjo- 

Majumdar, Explorations ia SiniJ, pi. XXXIII. 35,36,70,71,81. 

« F, E M.. pp. 514, 517: pk CXXXVl, 11, CXXXIX. 48.49. 

Majumdar^ in p. 51^ pi, XXXIIL lo. 

” f . E Al, p. 350; pis, XCI, I, XCD, ip 3 p 10, CJI. 9. 

Red glazes are also known at Mohenjoiaro. M. C-* p. 686; F. E. M., p. ^17* 
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<kro Laving produced only one specimen/* The remaining objects in this plate wtU be 
explained latei. 

Plate LXXJ(VU (Jhjthir Beads). No. i is a section of the Jhukar bead-seal illustrated 
in Fl. L, 4,4a and described in Chapter IX. 

The long-barrel faience beads Nos. 2-7 are round in section, rather carelessly fashioned, 
and bear roughly incised markings. Their cores consist of a gritty paste, light grey in 
colour and thickly coated with a glaze that is now light green. No. 7a, although 
undecorated, certainly belongs to this scries and yeas found, with other beads of the same 
type, with the head-cone sho^vn in PI. XXIX, 6S. These beads are undoubtedly of Jhukar 
workmanship. Most of them were found at levels ranging from 16.7 to as much as 22.7 
feet above datum level. Though the form is common, the very distinct and unusual 
markings show them to be foreign to anything made by the people of the earlier culture. 

The strange-Iooking beads Nos. 8-10 are also made in faience. Trvo of these were 
found at high levels and a third CNo. 9) was taken from the foot of Mound U. All three 
are round in section and shaped entirely by hand; only one has retained its original green 
colour. 

TTic bi-cones. Nos. 11-19,21, are all round in section and made of pottery. Beads of 
this type were found in large numbers at Chanhu-daro at the average level of + 16.6 feet, 
and many also were uncovered on the outskirts of Mound II where they had been 
carried by erosion. The great majority are made of a grey day; a few are pink or drab in 
colour, No. 19 being of the last. The surfaces of some of these beads show a certain 
amount of faceting due to t:arefu] paring after they had been hrst moulded into shape by 
hand, which treatment also accentuated their pronounced median ridges. Some of these 
beads show distinct traces of polish, others such as Nos. 11 and 14, are coated with a black 
slip. No beads of this particular make were worn at Mohenjo-daro. 

Nos. 20,23 and 24 are faience seal-amulets of Jhukar workmanship and described 
in Chapter IX. 

Jhangar Bead 

The large bead No. 22 in PI. LXXXVII (see also Pi. LXXXVI, b, 7) is made of a dark 
grey clay that contains much carbonized matter. It is roughly made and the incised 
triangular pattern it bears correlates it with the incised pottery of the Jhangar Period 
illustrated in PI. XXXIX, 1-8. A bead, not unlike this one, but described as unbumt, was 
unearthed at the site of Jhangar itself.*" 

Materials Used in Bead^making 

Agate and camelian were the materials most generally used in the manufacture of 
beads during the Haiappa Period, camelian being decidedly the rarer. Next follow faience 
and vitreous paste, while steatite, or a substance formed from it, comes a bad fifth. Pottery 
Was also tjuite common and is next on the list. Beads made of other materials were di^ 

** F. E. M., p. 582, 


Majumdar. Explorations in Sind, pi. XXXIII. 64. 
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Mver^ m Ae following quantities: cxjpper or bronze (16 beads); shell C16 beads); lapis- 
lazuli O? b^ds); jasper (14 beads); a variety of hornblende C>3 pendants and beads); 
^stal C 10 beads and lumps); quartz (8 beads); Amazon stone (8 beads); chalcedony 
(7 limestone (5 beads)' onyx (4 beads); fuchsite^uartzite (2 beads); haematite 

Cl bead); breccia (1 bead); plasma (i head). No ametbj^t beads were found, but two 
masses of this stone came to light, one of these being illustrated in PL XCIH, 

Two unbnisbed beads of lapis-lazuli prove that this stone was actually worked at 
Cbanhu-daio; the finished specimens are not, therefore, likely to be imponations. The 
^ur^ of this mineral is thought to be Badakshan," while new provenances for Amazonite 
Ceight beads of which have been found, as agmnst only three at Mobenjo-daro) is, according 
to Mr. D. H ^rdon, to be found in the pegmatites near Jhajha (Monghyr District, 
Bihar) the Nellore District of Madras.** and near the village of Derol, just north of 
Ahmadabad.’* 

The mo beads of fuebsite-quartEite arc particularly ijiteresting, for, although this rare 
mineml was never used for beads at Mohenjo-daro, a large cup carved in almost pure 
rucJisitefound therep together with a collection of copper and bronze tools and other 
objects. The colour of this stone is light green and its source* according to the Geological 
Survey of India, is most probably Mysore.*" 

Four wafer-shaped mother-of-pearl beads were unearthed together in Square 9/C, 
locus 206 at the level + 9.7 feet. Beads of this particular substance are very rare, Mohenjo^ 
^ro havfog produced only one example.*" Jade seems never to have been worked at 
Chanhu-daro at all, and this statement also applies to various other stones that were u ^d 
for beads at Mohenjo-daro. 

A large number of nodules of camdian and agate were discovered in Squares 7/C 7/F 
9/C, and 9/D (see Pis. IV, XCIII, 17'Zo), the former being as a rule easily distinguishable 
from the latter by the darkness of its skin. Some of these nodules have been slightly chipped 
as if an attempt had b«n made to see the colour within, and a considerable quantity wsJ 
found in a bead-make/s workshop in Square 9/D, room zi 5 at the level -j- 10.4 feet. It is, 
of course, impossible to say whether these nodules had been burnt to improve their colou^ 
before or after their arrival at Chanhu-daro.®* 

Small blocks of steatite in light yellow, dark grey, and black were not uncommon in 
various parts of Mound II. Many of them bear the marks of the saw which had cut them 
up mto shapes suitable for both beads and seals. Pieces that could not be used for any 
other purpose were ground into powder and then compressed into blocks, from which 


•* Tlie second lump (No. 3417) was found in Sq. 7/E, loc. 306, lev. -I-6.6 ft. 

** M. /. C, pp. 542, 543, 

Mali, 1925^ secu 4^. 

I! i™?’ ^^ 350 miles distant from Oianhu^ro. 

E £. M., pis. CXVL CXVIIlp 9. 

«Op. eft pp, 320, 321. 1 ha.-e to thank Dr A. M. Heron for the identification of the two 
Chanhu-daro beads. 


‘’^Op, cif., p. 497 , pi. CXXXVIl, 43 . 

** Possible sources for the raw* material are given by Sir Edwin Pascew in MI. C. 
also A J, Arkell, " Cambay and the Bead Trade," Antiquity, Vot. X, pp, 292 - 305 . 


, p. ^i. See 
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beads and even occasionally seals were made. This made-up steatite is always white in 
colour and was probably calcined before compression. It is often very difficult to detect, 
especially as objects composed of it are more often than riot coated with a glaze, Tlie 
composition is apt to crumble after long sojourn in a salty soil, w’hereas the natural stone 
remains unaffected. 

Mr, Horace Beck, however, is not disposed to agree that reformed steatite was used by 
the people of the Harappa Culture.** Dr, F. A. Bannister, of tbe Ntincral Department of 
the British Museum, informs me that steatite paste would become indistinguishable from 
the natural material after being subjected to a very high temperature. Steatite beads were 
sometimes heated to a temperature exceeding 1200 C. in ancient India and it has been 
proved that the heap of minute beads in Pi. XCIII, S> which will be described later, was 
treated to this degree of heat.** These beads must have been composed of a paste which 
could be forced through &ne tubular instruments similar to those appearing in Pi LXXX, 1-8. 

As already pointed out, faience beads were sometimes,shaped in a mould, the holes 
being made at the same time. One unglazed cylindrical bead, w'hich had undergone this 
moulding process, has been left unbored, and though the operation could easily have been 
done afterwards in such soft material, it would have been simpler to do the two tc^iher.*’ 

Traces of gold foil of appreciable thickness were found adhering to one of die copper 
heads, and it is, indeed, quite possible that many of the beads and bangles in this metal 
w'ere originally thus covered, A bronze bead coated with thin gold is reported also from 
Mohenj^aro.** 

Bead-making 

Tlie majority of die beads found at Chanhu-daio were unRnished, and a certain 
amount of information cooceming the various technical processes used in die making of 
them has already been published.*' It seems unnecessary, therefore, to recapitulate what 
has already been said on this subject. 

Nos. i'3 in Pi. LXXXVI, a, are disc-shaped camelian beads that are made as shown in 
No. 2 from roughly flaked stone blanks averaging 0*58 inch in diameter and 0.21 inch 
thick. Each of these beads has been bored with a chert drill of the type that appears in 
Pi. XCIII, 6-8, All the holes are splintered rather than cut and u'ould have to be smoothed 
down and polished later. Before this was done, however, the beads were shaped by 
grinding, as No. i shoivs. A number of these were probably strung on a thread, or, more 
likely still, a piece of copper wire, and then rolled to and fro on grit-ston^ of various grades, 
each bead allowed sufficient play for its rounded edge to be properly formed. Those 
illustrated in No, 1 are well on the way to completion and average 0.33 inch in diameter. 
They W'ere found associated with the bored blanks in No. 2, in a building which had been 
given over to the craft of bead-making for several generations. Nos. 3a, 3b ate micro- 

•• “ Notes on Glazed Stones (Glazed Steatite)," Ancient Egyjn and tire East, 1934, pp, 1*15* 

** Bead M^Lkuig in Aixderit Sind/* Jrnfm. Ainer. OrienL VoL 57^ pp. 11, la* 
No. 2560; fiom Sq. 9/C, loc. 244, lev. 4- 9,3 ft. 

“ F, E. M., p. 5or. 

Mackay, Making in Ancient Sind/' Joum. Aftier* Often. Soc,, VoL 57^ pp, i-j^p 
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phoeographs, enlarged three times, of one of the unfinished beads in No. 2, The first is a 
sectional liew and shows how these beads were bored from both sides, the borings meeting 
in a hole m the middle; it depicts dearly the rough surface left by the drill which had to be 
smoothed dovMt later. 

No. 9 in Pi. lAXXVI, b is a slip or bar of agate, 3,30 inches in length and roughly 
t^tarjgular in section. It had first been severed from the patent nodule by sawing and 
then by splitting. Tlie saw used may well have been of the type shown in PI. LKIII, i, 
and the kerf it left can be dearly seen in the longitudinal line bisecting the photograph. 
A made of so soft a metal as copper or bronze would, however, have been useless 
idthout toe aid of an abrasive such as emery or powdered quarte, but given these, a copper 
saw would be more effective than one in a harder metal. 

The group in Pi. XCIII, 14, a-e illustrates the various stages through which a bead of 
the long harrel<ylinder type had to pass before it was completed. The shaping was carried 
out entirely by careful Qaking (beads d and e), and when this was over the heads were 
ground on hones of varj'ing grades, similar to those appearing in Nos. 9, 10, 15 on die 
same plate. When all depressions and irregularities had been smoothed a\ray by grinding 
(partly performed in beads b and c). the object was then polished (bead a). It is not yet 
known how this last process was carried out. A finely divided iron oxide used in conjunction 
Hitli s Icsiboard would buve been 3dmirdb]c for Lhis purpose. 

Before this final finish took place, however, the bead, as already mentioned, had to 
be bored, a pro^^ tliat was carried out from both ends by means of a drill similar to one of 
those in Pi LXXXVI.b, 8. The working end of these drills (shown pint downwards in 
the photograph) was proinded with a small depression to hold the fine abrasive and water 
that gave the drill the necessary bite. This depression can be seen \^ry clearly in the 
micro-photograph (X iz times) in PLLXXXVI,a, 5, while No. 4 in the same plate, which 
depicts the end of a bead broken in drilling (X 9), distinctly shows the small pimple formed 
by toe cavity in the drill. In the case of hard stone heads such as these it was impssible to 
begin boring until the stone had been roughened to prevent the drill from slipping. No. 7 
in PI, LXXXVI, a shoiivs the end of a bead ivhich has been prepared in this way (X 9). 

The little stone drills mentioned above are of beautiful workmanship and considerable 
skill and time must have been required to make them. In the early stages of their production 
they resembled the roughly Baked rod in Pi, LXXXVI, h, 10, but a great deal had to he done 
to them before tlieir final shap was reached as in No. 8 in the same plate,** The materia] 
of which they arc made is black or brown in colour, has the hardness of 7 (Moh*s scale), 
and is technically described as a chert, containing a little magnetite.** 

The beads on which these drills were used were of equal hardness and little or no 
headway could have been made without the help of a still harder substance. Dr. C. H, 
Etesch, who carried out some experiments with one of these chert drills, states that it took 
him about twenty minutes to drill a piece of camelian to 3 depth of one millimetre, using 
120-mesh emery and water as an abrasiw' the wear on the drill during this process he found 
to be very slight 

The longest drill shown here is 1.5 ins. long and o.iz in. in diameter. 

»»I Lave to thank the Director of the Geological Survey of India for this identification. Each 
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In spite of tire care that must have been exercised in using such brittle instruments, 
the num^r of breakages must have been immense. Broken drills were found everywhere 
in Mound II and though these might have served again in the boring of the shorter hard- 
stone beads, it is obvious that the drill-makers, if, indeed, the bead-makers did not manu¬ 
facture their own tools, must have been hard put to it to supply the demand. 

Though unhnisbed beads of hard stones have been found on many Sumerian sites, 
only one stone drill, of the tj'pe just described, has been found in that country. This was 
identiSed by Mr. Beck among some objects from Ur, who first of all classed it, on account 
of the cavity in its point, as an unfinished bead.^ Indeed, it is not at all unlikely that 
bead-making in Sumer w^as carried on by Indian craftsmen. 

No. 6 in PI. LXXXVI, a, is a micro-photograph (X of one of a large collection of 
unfinished wafer-shaped beads in a dark*brov\'Ti steatite. The specimen Lf lustra ted actually 
measures o.iyinch across its widest part. Mr. Beck, who has exantined some of these 
[jeads, wTites to me as follows: “This find is of great interest. It consists of a great number 
of small Bat plates of steatite which have been perforated, and is evidently a collecdon of 
partly made beads. Marks made by files or abrasive on the Rat surfaces of the plates show 
that they have been worked doum to the length of the bead. These plates are either 
unfinished heads in the process of manufacture, or beads that have for some reason been 
discarded when only half ntadc. The thickness of the plates varies from o.ia to o.oa inch 
in the specimens measured. It is interesting that they are made of steatite that does not 
appear to have been treated by burning.” 

How tliese very minute plates were bored remains an unsolved problem, for the 
holes in them average 0.369 mm. in diameter and are sometimes far from round. The 
polish caused by the boring tool is well seen in Pi. LXXXVI, a, 6, Possibly they were held 
by moisture on the rip of the finger and a fine metal point used, a task that could be easily 
performed by a person with good sight; the stone, moreover, is extremely soft. The Ibeads 
may w'ell have been rounded off after they had been tightly strung togetlier on a wire 
or thread. 

Pht£ XCIII. Nos. 1-4 are masses of stone ready to be cut up for beads. The first is a 
lump of cry'stal, 2.0 inches in length, the second is of amethyst, of a pale violet colour, and 
the third and fourth of carnelian, both of a light pink colour. 

The pile of minute steatite beads. No. 5, was an exceptional find. They were treated 
with a preservative directly they were uncovered and photographed at once. The manner 
in which these beads lie in lines on the pile proves that they were originally strung 
together, indeed, the microscope has rev'ealed traces of tluead inside some of them. They 
are not glazed, and the stringing may have been done as a preliminary to this process. 
Under them is a little copper pan that possibly belonged to a pair of scales and suggests 
that they were sold by w'cight. A small pottery jar (No. 4014), standing 1,8 incites high 
and containing a large number of these beads, was found in the “ Cutting," " 

of these drills has a Toughly Faceted end so that it aiuld be L-osi without risk of tuming in a chuck 
or apparatus ivorked with a how. 

" The tvriter made the same mistake when the first of these drills appeared at Chanhu-dato. 

” Stj. 9/F, Iqc. 404, lev. -f- 1.94 ft. 
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Drs, R A. Bannister and G. R Claringbull, of the Mineral Department of the British 
i useum ^^rsatural History), who have examined some of these beads, repott on them as 
ollous. The beads submitted to us are small hollow cjdinders which in external 
diameter from Id (.019 inch) to 1 mm., and in length from to mm. When freed 
^m loosely adherent soil they arc pure white and very hard. Nearly ever)- bead is 
furrowed along its length spirally, always in a clockwise direction. It is not uncommon to 
find two beads joined together with the spiral funou'ing running continuously and in 
^rfect alignment from one to the other. We have carefully examined alternative \dews of 
how th^ tiny heads were made, but so far have been unable to reconcile all our observa¬ 
tions with any one theory^ The physical and chemical data are conclusive, however, as to 
the material from which these beads were made. Their specific gravity is 2.85 and the 
refractive index of crushed fragments is 1.60. Tlie beads can only be fused in the electric 
arc, and then jield glassy spheres with a lower specific gravity 2.72. Magnesium and silicon 
but no other elements could be detected with the quartz spectograph and X-ray powder 
photographs show that the beads are steatite that has been completely dehydrated and 
heated to a temperature exceeding 1200* C.” *' 

The furrowing that Drs. Bannister and Claringbutl speak of strongly supports the 
theory that these beads were made from a steatite paste with the aid of the instruments 
showm in PI. LXXX, 1-8 and described in Chapter XJL A thick, wet substance forced 
through a minute copper tube would necessarily sboiv on its outer surface any imperfections 
present on the interior surface of the tube, as, for instance, the seam. The fact that this 
grooving is t^ntinuous and in alignment on two heads adhering together, further increases 
the probability that these minute cylindrical specimens were shaped by mechanical means. 

Mr. Beck informs me that similar beads have been found at Harappa,” but that the 
Chanhu'daro examples arc more uniform in size and rather smaller. At Ur great numbers 
were discov'ered, hut they varied considerably in size, and, being associated with small 
beads of camelian and lapis-lazuli, are thought to have formed part of a girdle. The 
smallest of the specimens from Ur measured 0.04 inch in diameter. 

Some minute faience beads found in Egjq>t many years ago and drought extraordinary 
because they numbered 93 to a grain weight no longer hold the record in this respect, 
for the Chanhu-daro heads number 150 to the grain. 

Nos. 6-8 in PL XCIII arc three drills of light grey or hroi^m chert, the first of which 
measures z.43 ini^es long, and came, with anodxer similar drill, from die workshop that 
contained the unfinished beads shown in PL LXXXVJ, a, t, 2. 

The irregular sandstone block. No. 10, is dark grej' in colour and measures 12.25 
inches long. The deep lateral grooves were formed by heads being rubbed into shape 
upon it. Both the stones Nos. 9 and 15 are of grey sandstone. The first measures 9,01 
inches long: its top and base are nearly fiat. The camelian bead that rests upon it was 

Tlift above obsecvaiions are taken from the article by MacUy in Janm, ATtier. Orieu. Soc. Vol. 
57j No, Ip pp. I t, 12, ' ' 

** Tlicse have not yet been published. 

Petrie, Ki^hun and Gurob^ p. 23. These were found in a small wooden box in the 

tomb of Mahet at Kahun and are dat^d to die TiA'elfth Dynasty* 
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not found with this stone, but has been put there to indicate the way the stone was used/** 
Each end of these long beads vi.'as rubbed down separately in order to preserve the baneh 
shape formed in the preliminary Baking. The second stone No. 15, is 3.2 inches long. It 
has three grooves, slighdy polished by w'ear, on one side and a fourth on the reverse. 
Whether an abrasive was employed with these stones to assist the grinding or only water 
was used is uncertain. Numbers of these stones in various shapes and sizes were taken 
from Mound II. 

Nos. u and 16 are dark grey sandstone hones in the form of animals. The first is 
9.45 inches long and has four separate feet. The eyes are in relief and the figure once 
possessed, as we leam from Mohenjo-daro, a thick, short tail held horizontally. The lateral 
grooves on the back prove this object to have been a hone. No. 16 is 9.6 inches long and 
of rougher workmanship. Exactly similar and, in one case, belter preserved animal figures 
have come from Mohenjo-daro; there, too, they tvere used as hones.“* These figures 
resemble a mongoose rather than any other animal. 

Nos. I I and 13 are bead-making implements either of copper or bronze. They appear 
in outline in PI. LXXX, 1, z, and a detailed description of them will be found in 
Chapter XI I. 

The separate beads shown in No. 14 come from different parts and levels of Mound II, 
The longest specimen (O, of yellow agate, measures 3.63 inches in length and is slightly 
rectangular in section. Its flaking had been completed and it was ready for its final shaping 
on a stone. No. 14(h), of yellow agate, is 3.0 inches long, and though it is yet far from 
round much has been done in removing Its angles. No. 14(a) is a finished carneUan bead 
of a dear red colour, skilfully polished and bored; It measures z.27 inches long. 

The four objects, Nos, 17-zo, are carnelian nodules with red-brown surfaces, which 
were found with many others, including agate, vvith a number of unfinished beads, in a 
bead-makers workshop. Some of these nodules are so translucent that it is possible, despite 
their rough cortical surfaces, to inspect their interiors in a strong light. Several of them 
that were broken shotv that the colour inside is rarely uniform; yellow and broviti areas 
occur mixed with die red. 

There is some reason for believing that the beads made from this raw matcn'al under¬ 
went a further treatment to redden them. Practically all the unfinished beads show mixed 
colouring, whereas the finished ones arc usually of a flawless uniform red. Various methods 
are used in Europe as well as in India at the present day to convert agates into camelians 
and it would seem that the lapidaries of Chanhu-daio were conversant with at least one 
of them. For instance, agates or defective camel fans can be turned a uniform red by 
heating them in a cmcihle with cither unslaked lime or iron filings.*”' The latter, of course, 
were not procurable in ancient India, but a natural oxide of iron W'ould, no doubt, have 
been made to serve the same purpose. 

This bead measures 2.48 ins. long and 0,39 in. in diameter in its middle. 

M. I. C., p. 465, pi eXXX, 24; R E, M., p. 406, pL UXI. 24. 

Streeter, Precious Stones and Gems, p. 47, 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 

The main measurements pf each specimen mentioned in this Chapter, together with 
many other particulars, will be found in the Catalogue of Objects at the end of this booh. 


OBJECTS OF CLAY 

Dram-pipes (Pk LXXXVUl, 14-1S, XC, 30-33) 

Pottery drain pipes were evidently much used at Chanhu-daro, hut only in one place 
have they been found undisturbed/ Although the two pipes discovered in Square 9/C, 
locus 112 were lying dose together when unearthed, they had, as a matter of fact, beeij 
removed from their original position and probably belonged originally to a little privj' dose 
by, of which only the pavement remained.* The other specimens illustrated come from 
various pits of Mound II. These had evidently been tom up and discarded as not worth 
using again.' 

All these drain-pipes are the work of the people of the Harappa Culture and they 
fall into three distinct categories: 

Ca) Simple tapered pipes CPIs. LXXXVIIi, 17,18, XC,3o,3i). 

Cb) Pj^ with spigoted ends (Pk LXXXVIIf, 14-16, XC,3i, 33>. 

Cc) Spigoted pips with projecting flanges. 

Type (a) is the simplest of the three; examples were found at levels rangine from 
-10.8 to -h 8.5 feet. No. 17 in Pi. LXXXVlfl has almost parallel sides, and the taper in 
No» iS really commences about three-quarters of the way up. 

Type ChJ has more or less well'dcflned spigoted ends, this feature being less noticeable 
in the case of No. 16 in PI, LXXXVIII than in the other examples. The type has been 
^d at levels varying from -f-9.3 to + 11.7 and is undoubtedly an improvement on 

TypeCc) has not yet appeared at Chanhu-daro, although it was fairly common at 
Mohenjo-daro. ft differs frorn (b^ in having a stout projecting flange round the base of 
the spigot, an attachment which doubdess helped to anchor the pipe itself, as well as provide 
a butt to the one that fitted it. ^ 

All these pipes are wheel-made, markings that occur on the outside of some prove that 

»Trench H( 0 ; Pis, lU. XCb), LXXXVUI, 18, XG, 30, 

* See Pis. IV, XVlCe), LXXXVIII, 14,15. 

* Doubtless these objects were handled with some reluctance, as was certainly the case with the 
paving bricks of privies. 

* A 11 . C., pi. LXXXIII, 5; R E. M., pis. CVm, 30, CX, 35. 
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they were tied round with cords to prevent warping or cracking while being dried before 
baking. They are made of ordinary cday plentifully tempered with sand and lime. 

The inside of a pipe is, as a rule, better finished than the outside, except for an avoid- 
able wheel stnadons. It would seem that the potter appreciated the importance of a smooth 
interior; a roughly finished exterior would, of course, be an advantage in an object of this 
kind. The concave sides of No, 15 are possibly intentional, for a pipe of this form was less 
likely to slide from its position and become disconnected. 

A drain-pipe closely resembling the simple and older Type (a) came to light some 
years ago at Al-'Llbaid in Sumer and belongs to a very early period.* Type (b) is represented 
in Crete where it takes a form very mu<h like No. 16 in Pl, LXXXVIII.* A similar variety 
was in use at late as Byzantine times at Jerash in Transjordan. 

Pi|>es very similar to Type (jc) have been found at Tell Asmar in Sumer and dated 
there to the Third Dymasty of Ur,^ and examples unearthed at Knossos have been assigned 
to the Middle Minoan Period.' llie Minoan pipes, however, differ from (he Indian 
examples in having perforated lugs on their outside. These wete probably intended to take 
lashings to bind (he various sections together or, alternatively, to prevent these sections 
from moving when once placed in position; in any case, attachments of this kind would not 
have been required for lifting such light pipes. The earliest flanged specimen extant comes 
from Ur, and was found by Sir Leonard Woolley in the pre-Flood town which he dates 
to ^,500 B. c. 

Drain-pipes were occasionally placed in vertical positions at Mohenjo-daro and em¬ 
bedded in brickwork.' At that site gj^sum was sometimes used for the joints, whereas at 
Chanhu-daro mud was the only material employed to lute the various segments together. 

Gutters (Pl. XCf, 17-1 pj 

Gutters were sometimes formed by scooping out the face of a brick, as Nos. 17 and 18 
show. This type of channel was frequently used to carry water away from bathrooms and 
privies and specimens sometimes appear in their walls at pavement level. At Mohenjo-daio, 
where they have often come to light in their original position, diey took the vrater through 
or from a wall to a cess pit or jar in the street outside.** 

No. 17 is an ordinary brick in which has been cut a longitudinal channel, 3.5 inches * 
wide and 1.5 inches deep. A similar channel in No. iS measures 4,2 inches wide and 1.0 
inch deep, the bases of both these hollows being curved. The end of the brick in No. 18 
has been cut away slantwise at an angle of about 45", either to fit it mote closely to another 
brick cut in reverse manner or to hasten the Bow of water down it; the floor of the channel 
itself slopes gradually towards this cut. 

* H. R. Hall, A Season's Work at Ur, p. 271, fig, 253, 

■ H. B. Hawes, CountM, pi, I, fig. 22. 

^ Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsohad, U, p. 21, fig. >4, 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 141-3, figs. 103.104; 111 , pp. 252-3. 

» M. L C., pl. XLIV (a); f. E. M., pl. XXXIX (d). 

«F.EiV|„pLXXXVUlCd). 
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No. 19 has been moulded entirely by hand and its measurements are somewhat 
irregular in consequence, the Avidth inside varying from 4.2 to 3.1 inches and the inside 
height from 3*4 inches in the centre to 2.4 and 2.7 at either end. This njnnel was found 
inserted in the end of the long pipe drain shown in Pi. X (b), but it is doubtful whether 
it was made originally for that purpose. Mohenjodam has produced se\'eial gutters of this 
hind which appear to have been expressly made to carry water from the roofs of houses.’* 

Pottery Tubes fPis. LXXXWIZ, 7-ro, ra, (3, XC, 24, ayj 

It is impossible to say dehnitety how these curious objects were used. They always have 
one end, generally the wider one, missing. At Erst it was thought lltat they might have 
belonged to jars, but spouted pottery, with the exception of the feeding<up type shown 
in Pi, XXV, 56,60, appears never to have been in use by the people of the Harappa 
Culture.** Again the appearance of the wider ends of these tubes, when intact as in 
Pi. LXXXVIII, 7, 8 , proves that they could never have been attached to any vessel. The 
deGnite Range on No. 8 indicates diat this tube was made to be inserted in something, 
ft is not impossible that these peculiar objects were originally the nozzles of water-skins 
which are much used in eastern countries at the present day. 

About a dozen of these tubes were discovered at Chanhu-daro at levels ranging from 
— 16.2 to +14.3 feet, hence they do not belong to any one occupation. Two w^ere 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro at low levels.'* All are fashioned of ordinary clay plentifully 
mixed with sand and mica and are ornamented with broad bands of red paint applied 
directly on the natural surface of the pottery. No. 8, which is 6 inches in length, has a 
Ranged end projecting 0.24 inch above the surface of the tube, a feature to which reference 
has already been made. The mouths of Nos, to and 12 in the same plate and of Nos. 24 
and 25 in Pi. XC are smoothly Gnished. The hole through No. 25 grades from 0.32 to 0.45 
inches and that of No. 24, which is sho\\m In line in Pi, LXXXVIII, 12 measures 0.71 inch 
at Its wider end. 

Another suggestion made is that these objects were used as flue apertures, but their very 
clean appearance, coupled with the fact that they show no trace of heat beyond that of 
ordinary Gring, does not support thfe theory. Again, to decorate an object destined for such 
an ordinary purpose would surely have been quite unnecessary'. 

Bricks Adapted to Special Purposes (Ph. XCI, 14,15, XCll, 1,8, 34) 

No. 14 in Fl, XCI is one of the many fragments which, as well as whole bricks, were 
used as door-sockets. The pivot hole in this particular specimen measures j .92 inches in 
diameter and 0.7 inches deep, and curious dark red stains in the smoothly worn cavity 
suggest that the door itself was either painted red or that an oil of this colour was poured 
in the socket to stop a squeak. 


« R £.iW., pis. CIV, T9, evil, 18. 
’*A 1 . f. C., p. 118. 

F. E. M., p. 435, pi. CIX, 47,53. 
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No. 15 Las been made from s larger piece of brick, first, by cutting with a saw and then 
by nibbing on a Bat stone. It was probably employed to fill an awkwardly-shaped place 
in the well-laid masonry of some badiroom pavement. 

No. I in Pi. XCII shows two ordinary bricks that once formed part of a water-chute. 
They have identical slant cuts each being 7.5 inches wide and running at an angle of 
about 45’. The chute was probably composed of more than these tw'o bricks; the others 
were possibly thrown aside when quarriers pulled down the wall in which it was set. No 
perfect chutes of this kind have as yet been found at Chanhu-daro due to the fact that the 
upper walls of most of the liouses there were in a ruinous condition. At Mohenjo-daro, 
however, many perfect examples can still be seen.** 

No. 8 in PL XCII is a brick that was made in a right-angled frame and was intended 
either for a comer of a W'all or, more probably, to fill in an angle in a pavement.** No. 34 in 
the same plate has been carefully hollowed out along one of its longer sides, the curved cut 
being 8 inches aaross and 1.85 inches deep, lliis was perhaps one of a number of similar 
bricks arranged side by side to form a w^ater-channel. 

Grating fPL XCff, 20J 

This object is estimated to have been 6.86 inches long and 6,0 inches \vide when 
perfect. It is undecorated and Is without a slip. The slits, rvhich were roughly cut out when 
the day was damp, average 2.23 by 0.61 inches. Articles of this kind, used to cover 
ventilation holes, are well known at Mohenjo-daro and were made in stone as well as pottery, 

Pedestal (Pk UiKKlX, 4, XCII, 36) 

No, 4 in Pi, LXXXIX, which appears again in photograph in Pi. XCII, 36, is a copy 
in pottery of a type of stone stand represented at Mohenjodaro by several examples,'* Our 
particular example was made on a wheel, is well finished on the outside, and has no slip or 
decoration of any kind. Its hollow base, which as PI. LXXXIX shows, is very uneven 
inside, suggests that this stand had a fixed position. The shallow fiat recess in its top 
measures z.4 inches across and 0,33 inch deep. 

Such stands are invariably well made and in some cases decorated. They may have 
been intended to support a cult object, though nothing has as yet been found that could 
have fitted them. Several of these stands from Mohenjo-daro are provided with dowel-holes 
in their recessed tops proving that something had been permanently fixed upon them." 

* Pottery Tables (Pi. XCI, t, z, 6-8} 

With the exception of No. i, whose top is too curved for anything to have stood 
safely upon it, all these small tables may have been used as toilet stands. 

» M. I. C., pk. LXXllI CO, LXXV (a); F. E. M., pis. XXXVIU (b), XXIX (d). 

” For a brick of rimiLar shape see M. L C., nl. CXXX, 14. 

LC.. pi.GXXXIII, 18; F.E.M., pk. LXXI. 11, CIV, w,23,26; CVI,4S. CVU, 35,56. 

” F, E M., pk aV, 16; evil, 35. 
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No. 1 is decorated on all four sides with two lightly incised lines and is so carefully 
and solidly made that it still remains in perfect condition. It is composed of 9 clav that was 
mixed with an unusual amount of either coarse black sand or ground basalt. Its legs shoiv 
evident signs of wear, indicating that this table had been much mox'ed about. Judging from 
its curved top and the peculiar grittiness of the paste of which it is made, this object was 
probably a tool of some kind. It may have been used for dressing fine leathers by pulling 
them to and fro across its rough surface to remove hair or tissues. Nothing exactly resem¬ 
bling it is known at Mohenjo-daro. 

No, 2 depicts the upper part of a table whose slightly convex top is covered with a 
cream slip and ornamented with red marginal bands and a spot of the same colour in the 
middle. It is without feet and stands rather unsteadily on the edges of its tw'o longer sides. 
The same slip and decorative scheme appear on table No. 6; this last is of verj' rough work¬ 
manship, the underside and legs, which are 0.83 inch square, being carelessly finished. 

No. 7 has lost its legs as well as both ends. It has a red band round the sides and is 
cross-hatdied in the same colour on top. The upper surface of No, 8 is smooth and 
slightly concave, and is ornamented, as illustrated, with dark red paint applied on a cream- 
coloured wash; its underside and the little that remain of the legs show no attention to finish. 

Three other tables which are not illustrated average 5.49 inches in length. The first 
(No. 1057) is unpainted except for a cream-coloured slip; the second (No. 2150^ is 
ornamented at each comer with a pattern in red paint resembling that on No. 8, while die 
third CNo. 2719) has a red marginal band round all four sides, like that on No. 2, and an 
additional band across the centre, which divides the top into tw'O compartments,^* 

Two small stands much like the objects just described have appeared at Mohenjo-daro; 
one of these is in stone, the other in potter)'.’* 

Portion of Mould(?) or Muff{e(?) fPk UCXXVlll 11, XCI, 35J 

This mould, if mould it be, is the only one of its kind that has been found in any 
Indus city. Its flat surface is filled with depressions of various shapes and depths, the one 
marked D being the largest. The two holes ” F '* and " K,'^ though not deep, may 
originally have held a peg by which the missing upper half was kept in place. With regard 

:h deep at one end and o. 12 inch deep at the other, 
are as follows: “B" 0.51 inch; *'C,” 0.42 inch; 

0.12 inch; "G,” 0.3s inch; " H," 0,3 inch; "I," 
D.i inch. Holes " H ” and K” have rounded bases. 

The intenors of these cavities are far from smooth and in some cases even slightly 
undercut. It is ev'idetit, therefore, that articles cast in this mould must have been made of a 
substance that would shrink considerably in drying; otherwise they could not have been 
extracted at all. Alternatively, we may not have a mould here at all, but something intended 

**No. 1057: Trench A<3), loc. 35, lev. -6.1 ft. No. 1150: Sq. 7/E, ioc. 121, lev, ^ 13.3 ft. 
No. 1719: Sq. 9/E, Ioc. aoo, lev. -J- S.2 ft. 

»* F. E. M., p. 397, pis. CVIII, 18, CIX, 23. 


to the other cavtnes, A is 0.22 int 
The deptlis of the remaining holes 
D,” 0.9 inch; " E," 0.57 inch; '* F; 
0.24 inch; " J,“ o.i 5 inch; and " K," ( 
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to hold small beads and the like \vhile thejr were undergoing a Ering process. In latter 
event the depressions may have ser^'ed as cradles and a hollow cover may have endosed^e 
whole. In other words, it may he more correct to describe this object as the base ol a mulUe. 

Headrests (Fh. LKXKIK, 3, XCII. 

The head-rest shosx*n in P1.LXXXIX,3 is a small model measuring only 1.3 i^^es 
long. It is made of grey-coloured pottery and coated mtli a semi-polished black slip. 
into account the fact that this object was found at the high level of 4-16.1 feet and mat 
head-rests were used only rarely, if at all, by the people of the Harappa Culture, it 
appears likely that this little model w'as produced by one of the Jhukar or J hangar p^pJe, 
most probably by one of the latter if the colour of its clay and the nature of its slip is 

any criterion. . , . , 1 - 1 

The very fine head-rest illustrated in PL XCII, 3® ’ ^-3 itiches m length, 2.4 loch^ 

thick at the base, and tapers to 1,6 inches at the top. It is coated with a cherry-coloured slip 
and adorned with various devices in a purplish-black paint, A portion has been hollowed 
cut of ^^cb side to reduce the total weight; leaving a vertical pillar in the centre where the 
bead wxtuld press most heavily. Perhaps to reduce its weight s^l further, triangular cuttings 
have been made in the walls on each side. This head-rest is in perfect condition e.xcept for a 
small piece missing from its left top end. It came to light at a high level in the Great 
Cutting" where it lay in debris tliat had obviously been w^ashed down from the top of 
Mound II. That it can be assigned to the Jhukar Period is certain from the nature and 
colouring of its decoration. 

Ink-pot(?) (Pixel,3) 

This little object, which has been badly knocked about, measures 1.S9 inches in 
height and, although no stains or marks of its former contents appear inside, could have 
been used as an ink-pot. It is hand-made, without a slip, and of very careful workmanship, 
a roll down each of its four comers giving it distinction. The well inside, which is not 
perfectly round, averages i .0 inches in diameter and i-Ji inches deep. 

JloIIi«g-)ri«sf?J f PL XCI, 47-49) 

Pottery' cylinders of this type are also well known at Mohenjo-daro and are thought 
to have been used to roll out the thin bread or clwparis that are so much used in India. 
With the exception of two stone specimens, one from Mohenjo-daro and the other from 
Chanhu-daro,** these objects are always in pottery, generally without a slip or wash. The 
length of Nos. 47-49 is 4.29, 3.3, and 3.18 inches respectively. The first two are fairly 

"A very doubriii] head-rest from Mohenjo-daro is inade from an ordinary brick: F.EM., 
p, 428, pi. CVllI, 16. 

** F. E M,, p, 434, pi. CVni, 22,23, 

*^No.2S3i Cnot lUustTated). Of cheity limestone and measuring 6.01 ins. long and 2.0 ins. in 
diameter. From Sq. 9/D, loc. 139, lev, + 8,4 ft. 
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well made, the last h not quite cylindrical and differs from the others in having rounded 
ends; its surface shows a considerable amount of weathering. 

These objects have also appeared at Mohenjo^Ia^o hut we have yet to understand 
how they were used. No.4, which is i.j inches in diameter, is roughly made and not 
quite round. A hi-conical hole, 0.09 inch in diameter in the centre and 0.29 inch on the 
outside, perforates this whorl vertically and round ite circumference is a shallow groove 
measuring o.i i inch wdde and 0.05 inch deep. No. 5 is also not exact in shape. It is of 
muclt tlie same size as No. 4 and has a similar groove round the edge. The hole that 
perforates it is 0.15 inch in diameter. No. 6 is of better finish. It measures 1.9 inches in 
diameter and the hole through the centre is 0.3 inch wide. The deep slot encircling it 
averages 0.22 inch wide and 0,33 inch deep* 

The generally accepted view is that these objects are spindle'whorls. They are 
seldom carefully made and in some cases (e. g. No. 4) the holes that pierce them are too 
small to have accommodated anything hut a metal spindle. The grooves roirod their edges 
show no signs of wear and this feature still remains tinexplamed. 

No. 7 in PI.XCII is a different type. It measures 2.01 inches in diameter and has a 
domed top. A blind hole in the centre of the base is o, 14 inch in diameter and 0,39 inch 
in depth and is by no means sufficient to hold a spindle securely. Like the three whorls 
just described, this one is also grooved round the edge to a depth of o.i inch, but it 
differs from the others in ha^ang two small blind holes in the middle of its rounded top, 
together with horizontal holes on either side that meet in the middle of the object. 

Net-sinkers fPLXCILPi h ) 

These two objects, both of rectangular shape with grooves down their opposite sides, 
could have been employed usefully as net-rsinkers. No. 9, which measures 3,1 inches in 
length, is pierced by an axial hole 0.15 inch in diameter, No. 14 is 2.6 Inches long, but 
here the grooves, which average 0.16 inch in width and depth, do not coincide properly 
at the ends. 

Pottery spoon fPLXCJL25J 

A portion of the handle, oval in section, of this spoon is missing, it now measures 4.6 
inches in length. Roughly made of ordinary pink coloured clay, its bowl is so shallow that 
it could not have been of much use for anything except stirring, unless It xvas employed as a 
censer. Objects of this kind are unknown at Mohenjo-daro. 

Modd Tools (?l LXXX/X, 24,30J 

From their shape both these objects appear to be copies of the well known type of 
blade axe shown in PI. LXVI, 3,5,15. Tltey are carefully made and have double-sloped 
edges. 

” F, E M.t p. 4» 9; pis- CV, 47, CIX, 51,59. 
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No. 24 is 2.21 inches long and its edges have been rubbed down square upon a flat 
abrasive surface. Its iniiTiic cutting edge was also fonned in the same way. No. which 
is 2,68 inches long, has slightly bevelled edges. Both these models ’were, as their slight 
curvature shows, formed firom thick sherds; they may, tlierefore, have been the work of 
children. A considerable amount of skill and patience was exercised in making them- 

Stopper(?) (Ph. XX 1 K, 69 , XCl,^} 

An article such as this could have h<id various uses. It measures r .56 inches long and 
a hole, o. i inch in diameter, perforates its shank. A string, or more probably a rivet, was 
probably passed through the hole to secure this object to something. 

Pottery Handle fPis. UCXXVl/ 1 ,6, XCf, loj 

This is undoubtedly a handle, but it appears to be unfinished; except for a shallow 
groove in the lower end, there is at present no way of attaching it to a blade, A hole 
to take the tang of a knife or dagger was probably to be drilled later. This interesting 
object—for handles of any kind are exceedingly scarce—measures 3.68 inches in length. 
A hole through its upper portion communicates with a vertical groove on either side so that 
a wrist cord passed through it might lie flush with the surface. Though a trifle out of shape 
the handle is well made but is without a slip or w'ash of any kind. The faa that it was 
found as deep as —20.5 feet in the " Great Cutting " is particularly interesting. 

Brick With Imptnt of Anintal’s Peet fPk LXXXVl, b, J i} 

Bricks bearing the foot-prints of animals that have walked over them while drying in 
some brick-maker's yard are common objects in many ancient settlement. The example we 
illustrate, however, is unusual because it has been marked both by a cat and a dog. Dr. 
Glover M. Allen, who has examined this brick, states: The t^vo tracks on the brick must 
have been impressed when it was freshly laid out to dry in the sun. The one with the mark 
of the posterior lobe tripartite on the hind margin of the main lobe is that of a cat while 
the other with the hind margin of the main lobe evenly outlined is that of a dog. Claw 
marks seem to be indicated on that of the dog hut not in the case of the cat's. The deep 
impress of the pads and their spread indicate the speed of both animals. Here then is a 
record of a prehistoric dog chasing a large prehistoric cat, the dog’s imprint slightly over¬ 
lapping the cat’s shows that he came second.”** This brick has one end missing and 
measures y.2 inches wide and 2.32 inches thick. 

Pottery Objects Still Unclassified fPb. XCI, 16, XC/f, 17,18,21,23,24, 2^*35,37^ 

No. 16 in Pl.XCI is 2.5 inches long. Two holes, each 0.23 inch in diameter, have 
been bored through it, and it also has a deep groove at each end. Of very rough workman¬ 
ship and may have been employed in some way in weaving. 

*^Two spedes of cat may be mentioned in this connection: Felts hengdlenrir, which is the size 
of a domestic cat bat with longer legs, and Feiij vivem'na, the Fishing Cat of India, The latter is 
somewhat larger than the domjestiic cat, and, as the print on the brick is thet of a large paw, it is possible 
that an animal of this type made the mark. (G, M, A.) 
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,U P 1 * XCJI is 3 coil of potteiy that measures 1.4 inches across and is Hat on 

the underside. It is perhaps an attempt to imitate an ammonite shell. As already pointed 
out, ammonite sliells were reverenced by the people of the Elarappa Culture, a practice 
CGntinued by certain sects in India to the present day* 

Numbers of round or triangular pottery plaques, resembling those illustrated in 
r\os. 1^21,23^and i6, have been unearthed at Mohenjo^ro and other kindred settlements 
oj the H^appa Culture. One triangular specimen was found in the "Great Cutting'’ at 
Chanhu-tbro at the level - iy. i feet and many others were found below the level + r 1.4 

^ stratum they disappear. At Mohenjo-daro they occur as low down as 

-42.0 It.* 

It IS stdl uncertmn how these objects w'erc used; they may be model cakes intended 
for votive offermgs. Some of them are carefully shaped, tut all the pottery examples are 
made of a very inferior drab or straw-coloured clay, and they are always badly fired, No.: ? 

IS a copy in sandstone of one of these plaques and a very similar one also came to light in 
one or our trenches. ^ 

ki- m PI. XCII which resembles a jar<over in shape, is 1.72 inches high, A 

bhn^d hole in the centre of its Bat top (or base) measures 0.41 inch in diameter and 1.55 
inches d^p. A number of very minute holes round the edge communicate with others 
irregularly spaced on top. A Wded e^e round the lower part, or perhaps handle, of tlris 
object IS broken m places. This very curious piece, which has been much over-baked, is 
novv of a light py colour. It is not impossible that we have here the body of a brush, in 
which rase tlie hairs would have projected from the edge like those in a modem Bue-hnish. 
Examples unearthed at Troy show that some of the brushes used there had pottery bodies- 
m shape however, they do not resemble in any way the object before us.” The hairs or 
Ibbres Jti this object must, of course, have been inserted after die body part had been baked. 

1 ne holes may have been formed in the first place by a thin wire. 

It is impossible to provide any indication of the real nature of Nos. 3 j and 37. Both are 
exceptionally well made of a pinkish coloured paste coated with a thick, unpolished, cream- 
coJoured slip, w^ose surface bears numerous straw markings that show the nature of the 
foel used to bake them and recall the similar markings on much of the Jhukar pottery. 

1 akmg mis latter fact into account and also remembering that these two objects rame from 

me levels + 15.1 and + 16.1 respectively, it is reasonably safe to assign them to the 
Jhukar Period. ® 

and is most 

carer ally finished. It was obviously not made to stand in any particular position. No. 37 is 
4.05 inches long and is oval in section, averaging 1,4 inches wide and 0.73 inch thick. 
Both ends are slightly fiat and all angles have bcKn neatly rounded off. These objects may 
enclose something of interest; it may be desirable at some future date to open them and 
find out. ^ 


p. 4 i 9 , pl.CXII,4. 

“No. 2159, 4111115. Jong, Trench JCr>, lot 73 , lesv. —7.9ft. 

” Schlietnann, ilios, p. 414, nos. 488,489; Tray and its Aemnins, p. 297, no. 217, 
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Mac£-heads (Pk. LXXX/X, 16, 17, ip. 23,25,26,29, XCII, 11, XClll 32^36) 

Many examples of two different types of macc-heads were unearthed at Chanhu-d^, 
Mound 1 furnishing no less than six specimens. The material most commonly i^d is a 
hard, cherty limestone, which is grey, light yeDow, or cream in colour. A pi^hsh^y 
sandstone was employed for No. 16 in Pl LXXXIX and a hard, greenish-black stone for 
two others; one appearing in PU XCIII, 34-** A globular mace-head made in pottery was 
found on the summit of Mound II and may be of Jhukar manufacture. This was a badly 
made object measuring 2.15 inches in diameter and 1.3 inches in height, pierced by a 
straight hole, 0.45 inch in diameter/* 

The maces of the Harappa Culture fall into three types: 

Ca) Lentoid (Pis. LXXXIX, 16,17, XCIII, 32-34- 

(b) Spheroid (Pk LXXXIX, 19-23,25, 26, 29. XCII, 11, XCIII, 35). 

(c) Pear-shaped. Not represented at Chanhu-daro. 

Type (a) is very common and was equally well knowm at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
Tlie holes that pierce the heads of this type are almost always conical, show'ing that they 
were tvorked from either side. Their circumferential edges are either blunt as in Pl. 
LXXXIX, 16, or acute as in No. 17. This lentoid form is probably derived from a round, 
flat pebble, whose edges were sharpened. I have already compared this ty^pe with many 
European examples," but a mace-head that I have seen in a private collection, made of a 
highly polished yellow stone and said to come from Shumppak in Sumer, exactly resembles 
in shape the Indian Type (a). Lentoid maces are also well known at Susa and are found 
there at levels contemporary with those of the Indian sites.*' 

Type (h), of which a considerable number was found, are all, with the exception 
of the unfinished specimen in PI, LXXXIX, 19, provided with blind holes in which their 
handles were origin^y set. In some cases, for instance Nos. 19,25,16 in Pl. LXXXIX and 
No, n in Pl, XCII, these holes are barely deep enough to hold a handle securely and they 
must therefore have been kept in place by some other means, as, for instance, lashings or 
a leather covering. A mace-head of this type found by the late Mr. Majumdar in his 
preliminary investigations at Chanhu-daro substantiates tliis notion." The head in question, 
which is of alabaster, has a short, blind bole and is incised w'ith criss-cross markings that 
are obviously intended to represent cord fastenings. 

The hole in No. 25 in Pl. LXXXIX is much undercut, and this feature would have 
been of great advantage if its handle had been kept in place with a cement. No. 29 

*‘Thc second (No. 4103) was found in Sq, 8/B, loc. 91, lev. + 8.7 ft, 

** No. 1491. From Sq. 8/D, loc. 108, lav. -)- 17.4 ft. 

•* F. E. M,, p. 398. S« Childe, DawntB iw PreJjtstiwy, pp. 29,65; Tlie j^fyans, p. 128, 

Mem. dA en Pene, t. I., p, 194, fig. 410; De Morgan, Lb Pr^histoire Orieniflle, t. Ill, p, (oi, 
fig. I, a. 

** EjcpItwifltioBS m Siwd, p. 44, pl. XII, 36. 
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in die same plate is unfinished, the work on its hole being not even begun* The deep 
groove round its lower porb'on would have been of some assistance in keeping thongs in 
place. No. 19, together with Nos. ig and 29. already described, is distinguished by a 
beachng round Its base, a feature present also on a mac(-head from Mohenjo^,*' and 
another trom Tepe GawTa in Iraq/* 



Mac^beads of this spheroid form, bored with blind, and freouendy very shallow, 
holes have been discovered in Sumer" and at various Persian sites " A very similar type 
but with a flattened base common to these two last countries, is unknown in India* 

^Tpies Ca) and Cb), the latter is the earlier; it occurs at ChanhuJaro as low as - 3*8 
feet. The former first begins to appear at about datum level. Both types then continue in 
use together up to about + 13.3 feet. 

T^e pear-shaped Type Cc) has not yet appeared at Chanhu-daio, and was very rare 
^ Mohenjo-daro." It was evidendy not a favoured form with the people of the Harappa 

Culture, though popular in Egypt, Sumer, Persia, and elsewhere. 

DnU-hends (PU. UiXXlX, 28, XCil, 2,3, xoj 

The roughly cut, shallmv hole in the base of No. 28 in Pi. LXXXIX measures only 0*6 
inch in diameter and 0,35 inch deep, but there seems to have been no intention to carry 
It any fn^er This one, which measures 1.9 inches high, should be regarded as an unused 
dnJl-head rather than an unfinished mace-head. 

No. 2 in Pk XCIJ is 1.5 inches high and made of a white limestone. Signs of definite 
wear mside its blind hole, which is 0,57 inch wide and 0.29 inch deep, show that it once 
form^ pan of a lathe or drill* No. 3 in the same plate m^sures 2.13 inches in diameter 
and has been cut from a hard black and white coloured stone; its cavity is 0.88 inch w'ide 
and 0.45 inch deep. 

The cone^haped object in P], XCII, lo, made from a hard stone of a cream colour 
mottled with red. was also a drill-head. Judging from its shape it was probably a fixture in 
a wooden socket. It measures 0.93 inches high and its conical hole, much polished through 
wear, is 1.3 inches across at its wider end. ® 

Weights (Pb, LXXXIX, 9-r r, XCI, 23-32) 

The veiy interesting series of weights unearthed at Chanhu-daro is dealt with by 


” F. E AT., pts. CIX, 35, CX, 28. 

Speiser, &caivations at Tepe GawrOf vol. I, p. 87, pi. XLII, 2. 

. Sumerian Palace and M ’ Cetnetery at Kish, FleW Miiseura, Chkaop 

pi. XXXVII, 2. ° 


p. 125, 


** Mini, D£i* en Perse^ t XIU, p. tg^ figs* 92^ 93; SpeiseTj at 

pkXL, ap2; XLIL I* 

“rRE. Af.,pl CX, 22.56. 


Tepe GoiiWp 1^ pp. S6j 871 
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Dr. A. S. Hemmy and Miss A. R. Hall in Chapter XV. There apj^ais no doubt that these 
objects were actually manufactured on the site, or that weigh was one of the crafts 

practised there in conjunction wth bead-malving. Many unfinished examples have been 
found in bead factories along with some exceptionally well made specimens, the latter 
apparendy being used for testing purposes. No. 30 in PI. XCI i$ an exa mple of one of these 
master-weights. 

These very distinctive products of the Harappa Culture are grouped in six main types, 
according to their shape: ** 

(a^ Cuhe^haped (Ph XCI, 29-31). 

(b) Spherical with fl attened top and base CPls. LXXXIX, to, 11, XCI, 27,18). 

CO Cylindrical with flat top and base (Ph LXXXIX, 9). 

Cd) Conical tvith hole for rope or wire handle. 

Cc) Barrel-shaped. 

Cf) Pebble-weights CPI- XCI, 23-16). 

Tyjies CO and CO have not come to light at Chanhu-daio. 

Type Ca) is by far the most common and is followed in order of popularitj' by Types 
Cb) and CO- Only one example vras found of Tj^ Cc), hut this variety was also rare at 
MohenjoJaro. The large weights that come under Type Cd) and those of barrel-form Ce) 
only occur in the upper levels of Mohenjo-dano; their absence, therefore, at Chanhu-daio 
is not surprising, seeing that, as aheady mentioned, the upper levels of the latter site are 
equivalent in date to the Intermediate levels of the former. 

The pebble-weights belonging to Type (f) were not uncommon and were in all 
probability used by itinerant traders who had to carry about w-eights that could not easily 
be chipped or become defective. All these pebble weights have been rubbed down here and 
there to make them as accurate as possible, but even so they do not conform to the high 
standard of the well-shaped weights. 

Plate LXXXIX. No, 9 of Tj-pe CO « unfinished and was therefore not weighed. 
It is made from a brown and yellow agate and stands o. 11 inches high. No. 1 o of T)^ (b) 
is also made of agate and is slightly chipped. It weighs 27.36 grammes and is 0.75 inch high. 
No. II of Type Cb) is unfinished. It is 0.52 inch high and of agate. 

Plate XCI No. 23, of Type CO, measures 1.37 inches long and made of a dark grey 
pebble flecked with white. It weighs 27-19 grammes and is fairly regular in shape; both faces 
are slightly flattened by tubbing. No. 24, T)’pe CO, is 1 -74 inches long. It is made of an 
amphibolc-schist, white in colour and speckled with black. In form it is an elongated egg 
and its weight is 30.18 grammes. No. 25, of Type (f), weighs 27.68 grammes and is a 
dark grey-green pebble with lighter bands of the same colour. Measuring 1.4 inches in 
length it is irregular in shape widi a base that has been rubbed flat. No. 26, of Tj^ C 0 » 
is of the same stone as No. 24. It is fairly regular in shape with a slightly Rattened base, 
weighs 21.39 grantmes and is 1.3 inches long. No. 27, of Type (b), is of light red quartzite, 

“ For a fuller descriptiDn of these types see F. E. M., pp. 400-404. 
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measures 1.11 inches high, and weighs ^73-59 grammes. No. i8. Type (b), is made in a 
quartzite of a dark grey colour. It is well made with a smooth hut unpolished surface. Its 
weight is 544.77 grammes, and it stands 2.4 inches high. No, 29, of Type Ca)r weighs 
27.55 gtammes. It is cut from a mottled dark and light grey chert, measures r.o inch long, 
0.9& indi wide and 0.76 inch high. It has a semi-polished surface, and its angles are 
slightly hevelled. No. 30, of Type (a), is made of agate of a light brown colour veined 
with white. This weight, with its slighdy bevelled edges, is so well hnished and so highly 
polished that it is possible that it was used as a test piece. Weighing 27.66 grammes, it 
measures 1.0 inch long and wide and o-77 inch high. No. 31, of Type Ca), is made of 
yellow-grey chert veined with dark brown. It is well made with carefully rounded angles, 
and is unusually flat. Weight 27.14 grammes and dimensions i.n X i.it X 0.6 inches. 
No. 32, of Type is of brown agate with yellow and grey markings. Although the 
sides of this weight are not perfectly plane it is highly polished and has carefully bevelled 
angles. Dimensions 0.9 X 0.9 X 0.9 inches; weight 27.34 grammes. 

Whetstones (Ph. LXXXIX, 21, XCf, 36-39, XCIU, 9- r j, 15,16J 

The stone in PL LXXXIX, 21 is an exceptionally well finished hone, 7,37 inches in 
length, made of a fine grained slate, grey-green in colour. The sides and base of this stone 
are rcmarkcdly plane. 

The other stones illustrated are of various shapes and sizes, and were probably used 
in bead-making. Those shown in PIXCIII,9-it, 15,16 have been described in the 
previous chapter on '* Personal Ornaments." All are in sandstone of a dark grey or purple 
colour, excepting No. 37 in PL XCI, which is cream-coloured and of a finer grade than the 
others. The irregular slabs in PL XCI, 36,39 have obviously seen much service. Blocks of 
this kind rvere frequently worn by use to an hour-glass form, like that of No. 36. No. 38, 
which is 4.4 inches long, is a hard, fine-grained stone that appears once to have been a 
pebble taken from a river-bed. The well formed stone No, 44, which measures 9.28 
inches long, is provided with a hand-hold at one end; its grain is of medium fineness. 

Saddfe-gnerns f Pl. XCI, 33,40) 

These stones were very plentiful and all take more or less the shape of tlie two 
illustrated. No. 40 is a top view of one. They are made of a hard, grey-brown porous 
rock of igneous origin, and their undersides are mvariably rounded and roughly trimmed, 
as is seen in No. 33. To prevent them from rocking while in use they must have been 
set in a wooden support or in well packed earth. 

"Curry stones" was the name given to these objects by our Sindh 1 labourers, but 
it is unlikely that they were used exclusively for grinding herbs, h uould, however, have 
been difficult to grind loose grain on dieir curved and narrow surfaces. Tlie practice in 
some parts of India today is to soak the grain overnight and after removing the husks to 
grind the wet mass on a stone to a kind of dough; possibly this method w'as in use at 
Cbanhu-daro and other kindred cities. The preliminary wetting process assists the grinding 
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very oonsideraljly. The Jong upper stone used on, these (^nems was held in both hands at 
right angles to the lower and in time wear reduced the upper stone to much the same 
shape as the nether one. These stones average J 5 inches in length and are found at all 
levels; their kind is well known on most ancient sites of the Near and Middle East. 

Uather-hlock(?)(PlXCl4j) 

Made from a cherty limestone of a light brown colour, this object measures 3.61 inches 
long and possibly belonged to a leather worker. Its smooth and markedly convex face shows 
signs of much polish through wear. It would seem once to have been a large pebble and its 
lower rounded part was probably hxed to a bench or upon a post. Stones similar to this 
one in shape and materid have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. 

PaUttes (PI XCl, 34,42, 43J 

At least melve of these objects were found, but few w^ere in perfect condition. With 
one exception they are made of a yellow or light brown coloured stone possessing a fine, 
dose grain, with the hardness of 4-j CMoh's scale). They vary from 3-02 to 4.91 inches in 
length, and from 0.2 to 0.7 inches in thickness, and all are, or were, of much the same 
shape as that of the three illustrated. Their upper surfaces, and occasionally their lower, 
bear grooves caused by something that had been used upon them, as for instance in No. 43. 
The reverse sides of these slabs are often rounded and uneven, presenting quite a different 
appearance to their upper surfaces, which were remarkably plane before work had been 
started upon them. One of these stones Cnot illustrated) is coated underneath with a 
yelloiv deposit that looks very much like the remains of a cement used to fasten it down.** 

No. 34 is 4.91 inches in length. Its once fiat upper surface has become concave 
through wear and a shallow groove runs down its axis. Its reverse side is roughly finished 
and slightly convex. Use has been made of both sides of No. 42, which is 4.08 inches in 
length. No. 43, which is 4.21 inches long, has a polished upper surface bearing a shallow 
longitudinal depression; it is irregular in thickness and has a roughly finished underside. 

What was used upon these fine grained stones can only be conjectured. Beads 
would have made longer and narrower grooving. That these stones had been subjected to 
considerable pressure Ls showTi by the number of broken specimens found. They are 
unknown at Mohenjo-daro, and at Chanhu-daro have been found only between the levels 
— 5.6 and 4* 7.5 feet. 

Cylindrical Stones (Ph. XCl, 47,46, XCll, 22} 

No less than fifteen large stones of this form were brought to light, all of them cut 
from a cherty, sometimes fossiliferous limestone, cream or light grey in colour. They average 
5.04 inches in height and 12.78 inches in diameter. Some of them were unfinished and 

“No. 103S. From Trench DCO, lev, — y.6ft. This particular stone is black in colour and 
resembles a slate. 
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tLe marks of tBe tool employed in dressing them down still disfigured their sides. Both 
pointed as well as fiat edged chisels were used to shape them. 

These blocks may either have serv'ed some household purpose or have been used as 
bendies by craftsmen. Their tops, usually slightly convex, often shotv the polish of much 
use, and abrasions on their fiat bases indicate that they had been moved about. They 
have been uncovered at all levels and occur as high as d- 16.7 feet on Mound 11 . 

The dimensions of No. 45 in PI.XCI are 5.22 inches high and iy.4 inches in 
diameter. The smooth top is slighdy convex; its vertical sides show traces of having been 
rubbed doum with a piece of coarse sandstone. Patches of polish are also seen on its 
practically flat base. The sides of No. 46 have been trimmed with a pointed tool; its 
upper and lower faces are smooth and slightly convex. This block has a perceptible taper, 
the diameter of its base Oz.62. inches} being one inch larger than that of the top. 

No. 22 in Pi. XCII is a top view of a cjlindrical stone measuring 4.5 inches high and 
11.85 inches in diameter. It is uncertain whether this particular block had been used as a 
door-socket or for some other purpose. A ca'vity in the centre of its top measures 3.25 
inches across by 1.25 inches deep; two depressions, one on each side of the catdty, are 
slightly smaller. All three holes show marked striations such as could have been caused by 
the pivot of a door or perhaps by a revolving stone. An article very similar to this one is 
in the museum at Mohenjo-daro.** 

Rubbers and Pounders (Pis. LXXXIX, 27, XCil, 12,16,19J 

The curiously formed object in Pi. LXXXIX, 27 is probably a rubber. It stands 3.97 
inches high. The material is a fine-grained stone, dark-grey in colour, resembling limestone. 
Its polished flat base is oval in shape. This w'as first regarded as a weight, but Miss A. R. 
Hall of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, after testing it, reports that it weighs 1647.81 
grammes and says " as the value of ratio 1600 on the calculated unit of .856 is 1396.60 the 
difference of 278.21 appears well beyond the average difference," 

No. 12 in Pi. XCII stands 3.7 inches high and is a natural nodule of cherty limestone 
that has been trimmed to suit some special purpose. It is quite regular in shape, though 
not in finish, and its flat base bears a slight polish. 

No. 16 in the same plate is a dark brown sandstone cylinder, 2.07 inches high, with 
rounded top and base. Pounders or rubbers of this type are common objects in all the 
Indus ci ties. 

The pestle, No. 19, has been shaped from a piece of dark grey basalt, A portion is 
missing from its upper end, and it now measures 4,72 inches high. Pounders so regular 
in shape as this are far from common. 

PluMoK?) (PI KCl 11} 

This irregular mass of yellow-coloured limestone stands 2.0 inches high; the groove 
round its upper portion suggests that it was used as a plumb-bob. It tvas found to be 37, t 7 
grammes when weighed and is obviously not a weight. 


** F. E. iW., p. 393, pis. CIV, 24; evil, 3t, 
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Pedestal (PlXCllti) 

Fashioned out of &ne grained sandstone of a dark red colour, this litde object was 
intended to support something that was fixed in the recess on its top« It is z>03 inches high, 
and each of its four sides is divided into three registers by grooves averaging o.oS inch wide 
and 0.04 inch deep. These were once filled with slips of shell inlay, as is proved hy a 
short length that was still in position when the pedestal was found. Some of these grooves 
are provided with key*ho]es to improve the hold of the cement that vvas employed to keep 
the inlay in place. Ihe object is well made on the whole, hut is not quite reguW in shape. 
It is akin to the round stand (No. 36) in the same plate. 

Chert Rihhon-fUikes (Ph XCUl, S-S, 2.4-2.$) 

Flakes of this description were struck from cores similar to that illustrated in Pi 
XCIII, 28. They must have had many uses, wete easily and quickly made, and were utilized 
in most households. 

Nos. 6-8 are flakes of trapezoidal section whose ends have been retouched to convert 
them into drills. These somewhat primitive tools were used to bore holes in a certain 
type of bead (Pl. LXXXVI, a, 1,2,3a, 3b), as is explained in the previous chapter. No. 8 
measures 1.5 inches long. 

No. 24 in the group of flakes below is 4.6 inches long. It was perhap intended to 
make this into a saw, for part of one of its edges is serrated. 

Chert Save (PI XClU,zy) 

This w'ell made tool was found with two other similar instruments. It measures 
4.07 inches long and is of a light grey colour. Both its edges have been carefully notched, 
but no w'ear or polish is visible on the teeth. 

Chert Cores fPl XCIII, 2$, 2p) 

The first object is a grey coloured core, 3.6S inches in length, from which flakes, 
similar to those described above, have been struck. Later on this core was used as a polisher, 
as the partial smoothing out of its faceting shows. Cores that have been used in this way 
as burnishers are well known at Mohenjo-daio.** No. 29, which is 3.27 inches long, is a 
rough core, light brown in colour, that has been indifferently flaked. 

Fossils (PI. XCffl, 21-23) 

These three fossil shells may have been kept as curios. Nos. 21 and 22, which are 
2.71 and 1.63 inches long respectively, come from high levels, and No. 13 from the 
"Cutting.” As there are no limestone outcrops in the vicinity of Chanhu'daro, these objects 
must have been brought from a distance, possibly from the borders of Baluchistan. No. 22 


*’ F. £. M., p. 396, pl. CVIU, 20, 
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was fourid in the same mound as a piece of fossil wood.** A small fossil of a crustacean, 
found also at a high level, was actually convaited into a head (PL LXXXIl, 32). The 
Jhukar as well as the Harappa people would appear to have taken great interests in these 
relics of a remote past. 

Fragment of Stone Dish (Pi. XCIU, 30J 

Of dark grey steatite and measuring 2.55 inches long, this fragment was once part of a 
dish whose external diameter was 3.8 inches. That it had been broken anciently and 
repaired with rivets or lashings is proved from the seven small holes along two of its 
broken edges. 


OBJECTS IN SHELL 


Jar-stop^er(?) fPf.LXXXfX, J3J 

This simple object might have been used to stop the mouth of a cosmetic jar or to 
close tlte 1^ of a water-skin. It is not perfectly round, owing to the shape of the columella of 
the shell from which it was cut, A stopper not unlike it has been found at Mohenjo-daro.** 
It measures 0.63 inch long. 

Plumh-bob(?) (PL UOOQX, iSJ 

It is uncertain whether this object, which is fashioned from the columella of a shell, 
was used as a plumb-bob or worn as a pendant; its lack of finish supports the first theory. 
It is 2.45 inches long and the hole that perforates it is o. 11 inch in diameter. 

Large Shell fPhXai) 

One of a considerable number of shells found in various parts of Mound II, this fin e 
specimen (Murex Chicoreiw ramostts, Linn.), was found with two others of the same species 
in a bead-maker's work-shop. Shells of this kind, as well as other varieties, w'ere largely used 
in the manufacture of bangles CPls- LXXVII, 6,7, XC, i y), ladles, feeding-cups, beads 
CPl.LXXVIir,i3, LXXXIII,9, LXXXIV,6,7T and other articles. They average in sue 
6.26 inches long. 

Many of these shells, including the one illustrated, are pierced with irregular holes. 
This may have been done either to kill quickly the animal inside or to allow ants or sea-lice 
to enter readily and dean out their insides. The hole is rarely large enough to allow the 
contents of the shells to be extracted through it. 

Feeding-cup (Pi. XC, 2) 

Made from a shell similar to the one described above, this interesting object, which 
measures 4.82 inches long, has been embellished by two incised lines carried round its 

** No. 4744- Light brown in colour, ittegubr In shape, and 5,3 ins. long, from Mound I, $q. 
12/J, loc, 19, lev, + 16.0 ft. 

*»M.J.C., pl.CLVl,6. 
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open edge. Sumer has also produced vessels of much the same type, and these have long 
been regarded as lamps/* An objection to this identification is that a flame would have 
blackened and also cdcined the spouts of these vessels, as has, in fact, happened to the 
edge of the ladle shown in No, 17 in the same plate. Feeding^mps similar have been 
found at Mohenjo^laro,*' and they show^ signs neither of chairing nor of blackening. Cups, 
of this type, I am informed, are commonly in use in Madras today to feed young children 

Dishes (PI. XC, 3,4, p, ID, 22j 

The walls of the larger shells were readily converted into simple dishes, some of 
which are shown in various stages of completion. Nos. 3, 4, 9, 10, die laig^t of which 
measures 3.01 inches in length, have irregularly curved bases and oonsequendy do not 
stand very w'ell. No. 22, 5.71 inches long, is extremely well finished. A depression on its 
further edge looks as if it had been expressly formed to provide a thumb-hold, and it is 
possible that this dish as well as some of the others was used as a dipper or spoon. 

Segments of Cones (PL XC, 5, 1 1, /2J 

The head-ornaments of which these three objects once formed part are described in 
the previous chapter. 

Ladles (PI XCt 6, 13,14,17! 

No. 6, which measures 9.61 inches long, is unfinished. After the removal of its 
excrescences it would have resembled No. 14 in appearance. No. 13 is only t.23 inches long 
and may be a cosmetic spoon; an even smaller one of the same type has appeared at 
Mohenjodaro." No. 17 may have been used temporarily as a lamp, for smoke stains as 
well as calcination have disfigured its farther edge. 

Bangles (Pis. LXXVU, 6,7, XC, 1 5) 

These are described in Chapter XIII, The segments in PI. XC, 15 are all cut from one 
piece of shell. 

Inkys fPl.XC,7,flJ 

Inlays of any kind are rare at Cbanhu-daio, perhaps for the reason that the inhabitants 
of that dty tvere in the main too poor to have used articles decorated in this manner. The 
two pieces illustrated, which etodently come from the same article or box, are marked with 
deeply incised lines on one side and measure 1.5 and 1.36 inches long respectively. Though 
not actually found together, they come from the same square on Mound I. 

** Woolley, Royal Cemetery, p. 

** F. E. M., p. 423, pL CVl, 36. 
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Cctrved ShEll Objects (PL XC, t6, J 

Two of No, 16 are illustrated. It measures 3.41 inches long across its chord and 
varies in width from 0.3 to 0,19 inches at its perfect end; its wider end has been tom away 
from something and also has marks of burning. The greater part of this very curious object 
is triangular in section, and one angle is deeply serrated. It is suggested that this object was 
originally one of a pair set in the mouth of an image of a deity. If this was the case, the 
figure must have presented an exceptionally malignant appearance, though perhaps not 
more so titan some goddess figures in India to-day. 

Nos, 19-21 are three different views of a very unusual object taken horn the Great 
Cutting ” at the low depth of — 25.1 feet. When it first appeared, it was so concreted and 
covered with mud that it was mistaken for the hoof of an ass and after hurried drying 
and treatment sent to Boston with other bones for identification. Miss A. R. Hall and 
Mr. W. J. Young, to whom it was entrusted, eventually discovered that it ivas the end of a 
large shell with the figture of a gharial, or fish-eating crocodile, carved upon It,*'^ The 
bulbous end of the snout and the nostrils of this animal can be dearly seen on the left 
and right of the photographs Nos. 19 and 20 respectively, while some of its legs, somewhat 
out of proportion, appear in No. 21. This curious piece of work has been accidentally burnt 
and is now black in colour; its present polish is partly due to the wax with which it has been 
impregnated. It measures 2.37 inches bigb“ and 3.2 inches across. It is difficult to 
pronounce the use of this object. It may have been a cult symbol dlustiating the relation 
between the sacred river Indus, represented by the crocodile, and the sea, whose emblem 
was perhaps the shell. 


OBJECTS IN BONE AND IVORY 

Various Fittittgs (Pis, LXXXIX, j, is, XC, iS) 

Tire ivory p^, i .72 inches long, shown in PL LXXXIX, 7, is pierced with a hole 
0.17 inches in diameter. Though regular in shape and showing the polish of much wear, 
it appears to have been carved by hand and not turned on a lathe. There is reason to 
think that this object once belonged to a chest; an almost similar article was found at 
Mohenjo-daro.*'' 

No. 15, also of ivory, is 1.59 inches long. This appears to have heen the cross-bar of 
some object, on account of the tenon at either end. Three of its sides are flat; the fourth is 
slighdy rounded and has in its centre a blind hole measuring 0.14 inches in width and 
depth. 

No, 18 in Pi. XC, which measures 2.51 inches long, has a tenon projecting from its 
perfect end. It is of ivory and is triangular in section. One face bears incised hatting, the 

*^This sp^fls of crocodile, cominon in the river Indus, frequendy appears on the amulets cf 
the Ha^pa Culture and was eridently a sacred antmal; see pi. Lll, 33. 

** This measurement was tahen when the object was in me posidoji shown in No. 10. 
pkaX,3, CX, 14. 
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other two are curiously ornamented with a series oE transverse parallel markings, originally 
filled in with a red pigment, some traces oE which remain. ITie markings and the shape 
oE this object suggest the horns of a ram and the piece may have come from a figure of 
that animal. 

Bone ImfJernent (Ph XC, 23) 

This tool, made from the rib of a large ruminant, was foimd iiwide the painted jar 
shown in PL XXXWt 2. It now measures 14.23 inches in length but was once longer, for a 
portion is missing from the smaller end. In shape the object resembles a paddle and has 
a slight natural curvature. It bears no signs of wear which could help to provide a due to 
its use; it may have been employed to stir liquids or to beat linen. 

Boiler (Pixel, 5) 

Made of bone and badly warped and weathered, this roller-shaped object is 3.5 inches 
long. A hole, 0.21 inch in diameter, pierces it From end to end and this also shows signs 
oE wear It is apparent that we have here a roller of some kind which may once have 
formed part of the mechanism of a loom. 

Bone Awls (PI XCIJ, 2S-33J 

The largest of these six awls measures 4.37 inches long. Four of them (Nos. 28, 30, 
31, and 33^ are irregular in shape and appear to be the bones of birds. From the levels at 
which they were found, they should be of Jhukar fabrication. No. 31 has a point at one end 
and a fiat edge at the other. The remaining two (Nos. 29 and 32) are of better finish and 
are assigned to the Harappa Period. Awls of the rougher type were rare at Mobenjo-daro. 


OBJECTS IN OTHER MATERIALS 

Paste Plaqttes and Cylinders (Pi. XCl, iz, 13,20-22) 

A considerable number of these interesting objects were found in various parts of 
Mound JI at levels ranging from — 8,1 to + 6,9 feet. They take two forms, either flat and 
Ty c t a n g i ilar (Nos. 21, 22) or cylindrical with a slight taper (Nos. 12 and 13). They are 
composed of a white, porous paste with a texture like a fine pumice but suflBdendy friable 
to be scraped away easily with the finger-nail. Though these articles were soaked for a 
considerable time in water to remove salt deposits, they were not found to be soluble in this 
liquid to any extent and the paste holds together exuemely well."® Dr. A. Lucas, who has 
examined one of these paste objects, states that they are made of finely divided silica and 

Some of these plaques have uufomuiately become stained by rust, owing to being placed in 
an iron pan. 
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possibly constitute tKe body material oF faience, an opinion with which the present writer 
is in agreement. 

It would appear that these slabs and cylinders were kept in readiness to be converted 
later into a paste from wbich various faience articles could be made. What flux or cement, 
if it was not a glaze, was mixed with the Bnal preparation remains a problem. A mild and 
colourless adhesive must certainly have been mixed with the silica particles that form these 
plaques; none of them, as far as can be seen, show's signs of any incipient fusing. 

Nos. iz and 20 in PI. XCI measure 3.55 and 3.9 inches in length respectively. The 
second specimen has burnt patches of glaze adhering to one of its sides. A number of these 
objects were found together in Square 9/E, locus 171, in a deposit of ashes, and many 
others were found in ^e trenches cut on the northern side of Mound U. These last may 
have been washed down from a higher position. 

Stick of fled Ochre (PI. XCIf, 27J 

Lumps of ted ochre of irregular forms w*ete common objects at Chanhu-daro. No. 27, 
however, has been very carefully shaped and would seem to have been a toilet article. 
It has lost its upper end and is now 1.73 inches long. In colour it is bright red with a trace 
of orangp, and its double-sloped edge was probably formed by rubbing upon a palette or 
perhaps upon the face itself. 


Chapter XV 


OBJECTS OF SCIENTIFIC INTEREST 

Weig/its at Chanhxi-daro. (By A. S. Hemmy^ 

Some 1J2 stone objects have been found which are noted as probably or possibly 
weights^ These have been tabulated and the results (Col. Ill) tabulated in descending 
order in Table I of this Chapter. 

The nearest ratio to the Harappa standard of 13.615 gms. has been assigned (Col. IV) 
and in Col. V the corresponding vdue of the unit has been giwn. 

Many of tlie specimens are chipped or broken, others appear to be unfinished, some 
appear to ha\'e been damaged by fire. Their condition is noted in Col. II. A number are 
noted as doubtfully weights. In the cases where the calculated values of the unit diverge 
markedly from the Harappa standard, it k unlikely that they were used for weighing. 
Such are marked in Col. II widi a question mart. The remainder, of which the field 
numbers are underlined in Table I, have been used in the calculation of the distribution 
curve. The great majority have units which lie between 12.6 gm. and i4.6gni. The few 
divergent cases form no grouping and can be left out of account. 

The calculation is performed as follows. Dividing the whole range into steps of a 
tenth of a gramme range, the numbers of specimens diEering from the mid-point value of 
a step by not more than a mentieth of a gramme are counted and the result is tabulated in 
Col. II, Table 11 . TTese numbers are now smoothed (Col. Ill) by substituting the value of 
(a + ih 4- c)/4 for h, where a, h, and c are the numbers of specimens for three successive 
steps. 

In Fig. j a distribution curve is plotted in which the abscissa x is the weight of the 
mid-point of the step and + coordinate y is the smoothed value of the number of specimens 
with weights within the range of the step. 

There is a single maximum, so only one standard is involved. 

The Mode, or value of maximum frequency, bas a value of 13.64 gm. This is the 
most probable value of the unit From the data. From the much larger number of specimens 
collected at Mobenjo-daro and Harappa the value of the standard has been calculated 
as 13.615 gm.‘ 

The standard at Chanhu-daro is evidently the same. The difference can readily be 
accounted for from the paucity of numbers at Chanhu-daro as weU as from die fact that 
it was a place of manufacture of weights so that many of the accepted weights have not 
been finally adjusted to their correct values, thus making the Mode a little high. 

The weights have much the same characteristics as shown by those found at Mohenjo- 
daro. The majority are of chert and more or less cubical in shape (PL XCI, 29-32). There 
seem to be a larger proportion of misshapen weights, a condition to be expected at the 
place of manufacmiB. They may be rejects. 

* Henuny, " Statistiol Treatment of Ancient Weights,** Ancient E^pt, Dec., 1935, p. SB. 
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In the list in Table I, in order to obtain a unit approximating to the Harappa standard, 
such ratios as 30,15,3,1/24, etc. have been used. As ratios involving the factor 3 are 
foreign to the system, the specimens are probably aberrant; even with the ratios assigned, 
only rarely is the unit found a good approximation. 

The ratio 5/^ shown by one cube weight and one doubtful specimen, is a possibility, 
as it would be ten times the quarter standard, but as only three weights of about that 
standard have been found elsewhere, the possibility is dubious. 

The data herein discussed w^ere now combined with those of the previous bnds at 



Fig. 1. DlSTt^tBUTIOM KorOppa, 

Moftenjo-DOro, ond ChonHu — Doro Combined, omVttlnq 
alt dOMbtFuf ra+toa dnd wei^h+o belOM Ai;c ^nammco, 

Harappa and Mohenjodaio. All doubtful specimens were rejected, Including those with 
unlikely ratios, as well as all with weights belcfw 6gms. The smaller weights were 
definitely less accurate than those weighing between 6gms. and i50gms. After this 
revision the number of specimens vvithin the range of each step is given in Col. IV, Table 
II, and the smoothed values in Col. V. The results are plotted in Fig. i. 

The value of the Mode is i3.63gm. (2:0.3 This must be a close approximation 
to the true value and must express the Harappa standard to the nearest centigramme. This 
result was checked and confirmed by repeating the process with the difference that, instead 
of taking the mid-points of the steps as 12.6, 12.7, etc., the mid-points were placed at 
12.65 gms., ^ange should show if any bias in favour of round 

numbers existed. 
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The Cube XVieights in Bostow. 

CBy Abdelia Ripley Hall, Department 

of Asiatic Aits, 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). 


Of itS weights found at Chanhu-daio, 58 were sent to the Museum of Fine Arts* 
in the division of the Bnds. Of these 58, there were 36 cube weights, 5 spherical weights 
w'ith flat base and top, and 17 pebble weights. Only a few of the important weights were 
weighed by the Expedition. Those which remained In India were weighed by Dr. Sd. 


pieliminary discussion of the weights in the Museum of Fine Arts was preseulfid at the 
meetings of the Anhaeological Institute of /i^erica, in December, 1937. 


CMANHU-DARO EXCAVATIONS 

M A* Hamid, Curator of the Central Asian Antiquities Museum in New Delhi. While 
the weights which came to the Museum of Fine Arts were first wdghe^d ^ere, later, 
through the kind cooperation of Professor F. G. Keyes and Profeswr L. F, Fkmilton o^ 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, arrangements were i^de for them to be weighed 
by John E. Tyler, of their staff, to four points beyond the decimal on pr^se and delicate 
scales. This verification by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has proven most 
valuable, especially in consideration of the smaller cube weights. The results obtained are 

giveu in Mr. Hemmy s Table I. . ? j i. u j 

In Mr. Hemmy's report and accompanying list of ah weights found, he made a 

special and valued study of the frequency of distribution, showing that die “m^e or 
value of maximum frequency" has a value of 13.64 grams. In ^nnection with Mr. 
Hemmy s determination of the standard unit of weight for the Indus civ^zation as the Ratio 
16 (13.63 grams), which he has so graphically illustrated in his "Distribution curve^for 
Chanhu<laro" and for the three sites of " MoKenjo-daro, Harappa, ^d Chanhu-daro 
combined," there is a vast amount of material on the dominance of 16 in Indian culture. 

John Allan.^ with reference to Mr. Hemmy s report ‘ diat the ratio 16 was most 
frequently found at Mobenjo-daro, has stated with regard to coinage tiuit, "Very Me 
is hnoivn concerning the denominations and standards of ancient India,' and added, 

, We shall be content to point out that the ratio of 16 annas “ J rupee goes back at 
least 2,000 years to the 16 mnsafens— i kar^pam of the law-books." 

Among the numerous literary references which Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy has been to 
kind as to bring to my attention are those included in an "Appendix on So So/ssi"* 
(so/flsi meaning sixteen). The author, in discussing the phrase “ not a sixteenth part of" 
(which is comparable to our owti use of " not an ounce of") has asked, " Why was this 
particular fraction used to express a minute value? It is common in Skt. works * - ■ > ^^ly 
and late, . - . and it became a conventional number, pediaps owing to the Sankhyan 
system of subdividing. I have found a number of passages which I give here (a) to show 
a sitnilar use and (b) the ideas from which this use arose." In the passages which he quotes 
the old formula is given in which the " metaphpical whole" is thought of as having 
sixteen parts. 

Again, regarding the chapter of the Pra^na Upanisliad,* "Concerning the Person 
with sixteen pans,” Professor Hume states, "These old conceptions, namely tliat the 
'Tjord of Creation' is sixteenfold and that a human person also is sixteenfold, are here 
philosophically interpreted . . 

One other quotation, from the Jatakas,' is especially interesting because it reveals the 

* John Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India . (A caiahgue of the Indioft coins in (he 
BritUlt Mwetini, voL 7, 1936), Introd. p. clix. 

■ John Marshall, Mohenjo-dan and the Indus Chili ^ aihn , vo). 11 , p. 596. 

* F, L. Woodward, The Book of Grediiol Soyingr (Angtittora-NUuiya), vol, V, p. X40. 

^Robert Ernest Hume, Tlic Thirteen Ptindpl Ufamihads , p. 3^. 

* E. B, Cowelt, The Jattdoa or stoHer of the BuddhaV former htrths, vol. 1 , p. 146 (" Mittavioda- 
Jliala,” 414). 
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^rsistence of Bie progression found in the Indus weights. " Now at that time one of the 
^raned who^ had put on the circlet and was suffering the tortures of hell, asked the 
6odhisatt\'a— Lord, what sin have I committed?' The Bodhisattva detailed the mans evil 
deeds to him and uttered this stanza: 

' From four to eight, to sixteen thence, and so 
To thirty-two, insatiate greed doth go 
—Still pressing on till insatiety 
Doth win the circlet's grinding misery.^" 

It is, of course, well-known today that the conventional use of these numbers was 
dependent upon an ancient usage hitherto unsuspected; namely, that the traditional impor- 
tance of 16 and the sequence of 4, 8, 16, 32 may be traced to the prehistoric dvilizarion of 
the Indus Valley. This is a striking example of the imprint which these prehistoric people 
have left on the culture of India. 

Mr. Hcmmy has listed^^e Chanhu-daro weights under ratios from the fraction i/24th 
to 100. He has taken the "value of maximum frequency" 13.64 grams as the Standard 
unit of I, and the value -856 grams as x/]6th. In the first report on Indus weights,' made 
by Mr. Heirany/ this same unit of 13.6 grams was used as the standard unit " A ” with the 
sequence represented as 1/4 A, A, 2A, 4A, etc. Later, in his report on the iveights found 
at Mohenjcularo," the smallest weight then knorvn of .856 grams was only "arbitrarily'' 
taken as the unit. And it is now dear that it should be accepted as a i6th part of the 
stand^d unit. However, the fractional weights have muluplied, Chanhu-daro has notably 
contributed to the greater differentiation of small weights than has previously been recog- 
nizeih and there are 39 weights in Table 1 below ratio i. In this discussion of the cu£ 
weights in the Museum of Fine Arts, as a matter of convenience, we have followed the old 
ratios of i to t6oo. By avoiding fractions, we believe the relation of one weight to another 
m the series is more readily discemable. And there is no mathematical difference hetiveen 
the two ratios, whether one rises from 1/16 to 100, or from i to 1600. 

By transposing the ratios in Table I from i/i6th to 1, it may be found that most 
of the weights from Chanhu-daro fall in the simple ratios i, 2, 4, 8, 16. 32, 64, t6o, 320, 
640, and 1600, with the possible intrusion of doubtful weights in the ratire 24, 48* 240^ 
and 480, as w'ell as ratios 40 and 80. TTie nqtahle exceptions are fractional ratios of the 
usual series. The discovery of tivo weights (listed as ratio i/24th) in the ratio of 2/3 of 1, 
or 2/3 of the smallest degree thus far recognized lend to Chanhu-daro the distinction of 
furtlier extending the system by one degree. The excavations of Mohenjo-daiO by Dr. 

Mackay have recently added to the upward extension by weights of the ratios 3200 
and 12800. 

All of the 35 cube weights in Boston, which are listed in Table IV, like the block 
weights found at other sites, were made of chert. Through the good offices of Mr. William 

^ A, S. i,, A R., 1925-1926, p. 9a. 

• See footnote i, Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Ciriiiaarion, vol. II, p, 589. 

* Ibid., p. 589. * ' 
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J, Young of the Museum of Fine Aits, a group of ten have been further identiflecl by 
Dr. Harry Berman of the Department of Mineralogj' at Harvard University as agate, 
chalcedony, jasper, and calcite* The majority are beautifully veined and banded stones, 
opaque or semi-transparent. All were carefully squared and polished and occasionally the 
edges were bevelled. There is much of interest tegarding tltesc excellent examples. 
Of the 36 in the list 21 are undamaged and in good or perfect condition. 

The five spherical weights widi flat base and top now in Boston, were made of lime¬ 
stone, granite, and agate. As might be expected from previous reports, they fall into the 
simple ratios as the cube weights, with one exception which is unfinished C3482, see 
Table I) in the ratio 480. 

Most of the pebble weights are granite, others are of limestone. This limited data 
bears out the observ'arion already made by Mr, Hemmy that ' It is interesting to note 
that all weights which are not cubical are not made of chert . . . (and) on the whole not 
so accurate." All the pebble weights ace only doubtfully regarded as weights. They are 
followed by a question mark in lable 1 . It is to these alone that Mr. Hemmy refers as 
” probably or possibly weights." It may be well to add a word as to why they have been 
included at all. Of the 17 in Boston, all are worn smooth like pebbles from the shone or a 
river bed, 9 are more or less worked stones with a flattened base. With but rare exceptions 
they weigh to the usual ratios and in the usual frequency, 11 are in the common ratios 
8,16, and 32. There is litde doubt that pebbles were cheap and practical substitutes for the 
finer cube and spherical weights, just as the clay bangles were made to answer for the 
bracelets of faience and metal. 

The cube weights, on the other hand, are without the slightest question weights. 
In fact Dr. Mackay regards them as master-weights. And for this reason we regard them as 
worthy of separate consideration. In omitting the other types and ail sul«tilute weights 
which are open to question we believe a fairer appraisal of the accuracy of weights from 
Chanhu-daro may be reached. 

Following the method described by Mr, Hemmy the calculated unit value of .865 
grams was obtained for the 27 weights in Boston unmarred or only slightly chipped. 
This is slightly higher than die calculated unit weight from Harappa of .860 grams based 
on 34 examples, and that from Mohenjodaxoof .865 grams based on 113 examples. If 

’^Mackay, Further Excavatbms al Mohenjo-daro, p> 60;. 

vol. II, p. 589: " The methed of arriving 

£it the most probable value of the unit as follows: a casual mspecdon of the weights showed 
with a few ejcccphons which were omitted, the weights fell into a series of groups which were in 
simple numerical ratios with one another. Giving the smallest the arbitrary value of unity, the others 
were in simple ratios, 2, 4, 8p etc, Tlie mean weight of each group is divided by this ratio and 
multiplied by the niunber of specimens^ The products for all the groups are addsl together and 
divided by the total number of specimens. This gives a mean value for the etoup of smallest weight in 
which every specimen weighed is allowed equal importance. The mean values of all groups are then 
obuined by muldplying this mean value by the ratio already founds In this way we arrive at the 
calculated values , - . / 

Ibid.;, p. 590: “Table I. Weights from Mohenjo-daro/" The number of spedmens listed in 
this table is 113. A tj-pogiaphical error appears under group C, where 9 instead of % is given for the 
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weights were manufactured at Chanhu'daro^ it is possible that they were less worn by use. 
Certainly, the limited number on which the calculation is based is a factor. Tlie calculated 
unit value based on the 174 examples from Haiappa, Mohenjodaro, and Chanhu-daro is 
.857. This unit v'alue’* has been used in Table IV to obtain the calculated value of 
the ra tios. 

The usual iveights are much the same as tliose found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 
In the list of cube weights in Boston, die locus and level where each weight was found 
has been given. The find spots of the weights and their association with one another 
appear very suggestive of their use. Most of tlie cube weights came from the Harappa 
n level of Mound II at Chanhu-daro, and 22 came from one bouse and its immediate 
neighborhood. (Tliese 22 do nor all appear in Table IV, as 6 remained in India). This 
house is the bead-maker's shop that has a room with flues running under the brick Boor. 
It is already distinguished for that unusual feature, and also for the abundance of interesting 
objects found in its rooms and court. Beside bronze beads and stone beads of etched 
camelian, lapis lazuli, and steatite, there were quantities of unfinished beads of carnelian 
and steatite found there, as well as the law' materials for the stone cutter (nodules of 
camelian and a rock of crystal), and also stone polishers and copper and bronze bead- 
makers tools. This was the establishment of a maker of fine jewelry of stone and metal. 

In the small outer room of this house (Sq. 9/D, loc. 215) tq weights and scale-pans i 
of copper w«re discovered and an additional weight was found in die furnace-room (Sq. 
9/D, loc. 287). Of the 15 weights 2 were in the ratio of 2/3 of i, a in the ratio 2, 

2 in the ratio 4, 5 in the ratio 8, 2 in the ratio 32, 2 in the ratio 64. 

Just across the street (Sq. 8/D, loc. 290) was i weight of the ratio 16, and at the 

next corner (Sq. 9/D, loc. 192)’* 3 more weights of the ratio 16 were found. In the 

building on the north side of the bead-makers shop (Sq. 8/D, loc. 178) ^ weight in 

the ratio 4. In the adjoining house on the other side (^. 9/D, loc, 179) were 2 weights 
of the ratios 64 and 160, and in the next building (Sq. 9/C, loc. 208) was the fine 
weight in the ratio 2/3 of 8. It seems probable that these weights may have been scattered 
at the time the ci^' in this occuption was deserted. And we hare, then, substantial 
evidence that these smaller weights (only those up to ratio 160 W'ere found) were used 
to w'eigh die precious metals and stones used in the jeweler’s craft and trade. This theory 
was first proposed by Ridgeway.^* It is not astonishing that the smallest W'eights knowm 
should have been found in the workshop of a lapidit)'. It is possible that the w^eights were 
made there also, but no unfinished weights ivere found. One unfinished seal was found 
in the corridor leading from die outer room. 

number of specimens. It i$ plain ihat this figure should be i, from Tabic III in which the weights 
Found at both Mohenjo-daro and Marappa am listed, from the with expedition numbcis given in 
the Appendix I, p. 596, and from Mr. Hemmy's statement, just below Table I, that " Out of a total of 
120 weights selected for their good condition, only seven do not fall into the above table . . . 

Mr. Hemmy obtained .857 in his combined tables for Mohenjo-dato and Harapp. 

**The level of Sq, 9/D, loc. t9a was -|- 8.75 feet, somewhat low'er than the level at which all 
the other weights were found. This was ptohably due to subtideiice, as the dtains under the street 
diopp^ from -|- 8.2 feet at 211 to 6.7 feet at ai8. 

Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilizatton, vol. Il, p. 589. 
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Tlie appearance of z weights in the ratio of 2/3 of i and another in the ratio of 2/3 
of 8 wth all the others in the usual sequence shows that, in actual use, these fractional 
weights were supplementary to the simple ratios and did not form a separate light system. 

The weight in Boston, in the ratio of 2/3 of i CExp. No. 2326 D} is almost a 
perfect cube of brownish jasper, weighing .5695 grams, it varies from the calculated value 
.5712 by only one thousandth of a gram ^.0017^ Tliis is an extraordinary degree of 
accuracy, but no less remarkable than the minute beads running 37 to an inch, found in the 
same room. The second weight, weighing .5985 grams, is in India. One other \veight which 
might be included in this ratio is from Mohenjo-daro, weighing .550 grams. Recently 
published,” it was listed as of an undetermined ratio. 

Of the other exceptional weights found at Chanhu'daro, two were in the ratio of 
1/3 of 8; a^in one is in Boston and tlie odter remained in India. This ratio has long 
been known and is designated by Mr. Hemmy ‘‘ in his table of Mohenjo-daro weights as 
" The mean w'eight of the two Mohenjo-daro examples is precisely the calculated value 
of tlie ratio. Only the w'eight which remained in India apprctaches them in accuracy. 

The ratio of 2/3 of 8 is another new ratio of vvbicK the two perfect cube weights 
from Chanhu-daro are so far tlie only examples known. 

A rectangular block of grey stone is in the ratio 2/3 of 32 and varies from the 
calculated value by only 18 grams. However, it has been described as a doubtful weight 
and it was found at another level. In addition to these weights, there are others from 
Chanhu-daro that have been included, but they are not as accurate. Comparable weights 
from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have also been listed, notably the sole weight in the 
ratio 2/3 of 2, which Mr. Hemniy had especially noted, "BCg)23 (from Harappa) 
weighing 1.255 made of chert, is in excellent condition. It cannot be placed ivith any 
group.'' 

We have now assembled a new seri® of 15 weights from the three sites, forming 
a secondary sequence of fractional ratios. The ratios 2/3 of 1, 2/3 of 2, 2/3 of 4, etc. 
to 2/3 of 32, may also he read as 1/3 of 2, 1/3 of 4, 1/3 of 8, etc. to 1/3 of 64. (It is 
possible that the missing smallest weight of 1/3 of 1 may yet be discovered). Again die 
whole series, with the smallest weight as J may be resolved into the usual sequence of 2, 
4, 8, 16, etc. The limited number of fractional weights leads one to suppose that they had 
only a speda) use, and that like our Troy Weight, they were used in weighing gold, silver, 
and precious stones. 

The use of thirds in a binar)^ system is also an interesting extension of the mathematical 
knowledge of the Indus people. And in contrast to the cube form of the weights, there 
have been found tetrahedrons or small triangular pjTamids of perfect form. One was found 
at Chanhu-daro in the bead-maker’s shop along with the 14 weights. Others have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro. All are most carefully made of faience, limestone, and cast bronze. 
In each case all the sides are equal, so that each face is the plane surface of an equilateral 

iMackays FitrtJi^r ExciwutUms pp. 604 and 607- 

Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization , p. 59c, Table L 
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triangle. The weight of the faience tetrahedron from ChanhinJaro hi Boston^ offers 
no oh^'ioqs connection with the weights, nor would it seem plausible that weight would 
be of any consequence in a faience object of such a special form, because it could not be 
controlled. Rather the choice of faience offers an excellent material for a clean-out 
measurement of length and sharp angles. The length of the sides of the tetrahedrons seems 
to bear some relation to the length of the cube weights in the ratios 8, 16, and 3^- These 
speculations are very inconclusive, yet the possibility that these faience tetrahedrons were a 
solid geometric form by which some standard of measurement was established may be 
w'orthy of further consideration. 





Tetrahebsons 

Expciliti^ 

Numbei 

Source 

Nfjteiial 

Length af 

All Sides 
in Indies 

Rdwnccs 

i 

Chanhu-ckro 

Faience 

1.0 

C4.77M weight) 

SD 2880 

MohejijD-ckio 

II 

094 

Marshal], MohewjtHittT'O iind the Itidnf 
zation, vol. 11 , p. 559, voi. III, pi. CLUl, 40* 

C 46 

•cr 

White 

liraestone 

0-7S 

Manhalh kc^dL, voLlI, p SS9r voLUI, pL 

CUI. 4 J- 

8017 


Faienc* 

0.61 

iVlackayr Fwrtir^r ^joewations at MphefijV 
daro, voL 1 , p. 572 and pp. 577,8; vol. 11 , pL 
CXXXVU, 7 

8110 

M 


0.70 

E J. H. Mackay, vol. I, ibid., vol II pk 
CXXXIX712 ilmwing)^ CXL 1 I, 64 (photo). 

6386 

«f 


o.8j 

Mackay^ vol 1 , ibklr\ vol, II, pi CXlll 73. 

6642 

N 

Ca^ Bronze 

0.9 

Mackay, voh 1; vol II, pU. GXXXIX» 11 

(drawing) p CXLlip 63 (photo). 


Animal Bones 

The expedition is grateful to Dr. Glover M. Allen, of Harv'ard University, for his 
identifications of certain animal bones from our site, some in a bad state of preservation. 

No. 1480. Sambar deer Titiicofor). Tip of tine of antler. From Sq. 8/E, locus 
103, level; + 14.4 feet. Nos. i6i8, 1819, 4039, and 4471 were also tines and pieces of 
antler of the Sambar deer/ 

No. 1654. Tines of the Hog deer (Cervits pordwus). From Sq. 9/D, locus 130, level; 
+ 16.8 feet, 

"No. 3031, Bos. sp. Bone implement from an anterior rib Csee Pl.XC,2.3). It quite 
matches that of a large domestic bull, but it is not possible to tell w'hether it is from a wild or 
domestic animal, or what breed of catde. This tool was taken from the inside of the 
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laige painted storage jar illustrated in PL XXXV, 2 and is described in Chapter XIV." Prom 
Sq. y/F, locus 110, level + 8.7 feet 

“ No, 3820. Antler oE Hog deer (CervtM pordwtts).” From Mound I, Sq. 13/J, locus 
3, level: + 15.8 feet 

No. 5450. A number of bones found at a very low level in the “Cutting’' included 
Bos. sp.; a fragment of the forehead of a pig, hut whether of S »5 scrofa, wild or domestiCj or 
of the Indian pig, Sus cnstatus, cannot be determined from the small piece found. Goat 
(Cap-a hircns), two lower molars? they match better in size those of the goat than those 
of sheep, although the two are so alike that they cannot always be certainly identified. 
Sambar deer tinicolor). Fragment of base of antler and a piece of rib. From, Sq. 
10/G, locus 481, level; —25.1 feet. 

Shells 

We are indebted to the Director of the Zoological Survey of India, for the following 
information concerning some shells from Chanhu-daio. 

Gastropods 

Cr) (Ntw,67,332), Cypraea CCypraed) arabka CLinneO- 

(2) No. 1375. TTniis CSiTiunonitfl) hufo (Lamarck). 

(3) (No. 1662). Oliva (Olivfl) maura (Lamarck). 

(4) (Nos. 2147,2927). Telescqpiwtw telescopium (Einne.), 

(5) (2624, B). Erosaria (Erosaoa) laman^ii (Gray). 

(6) (No. 2589). Terahmlia (Bruguiere). 

(7) (No. 3591). Mehmoides tiiherctrlfltws (Muller). 

(8) (No, 4250). Xancus rapa (Lamarck). 

(9) (No. 4392). Tibia curia (Sowerby). 

Pelecypods 

C i) (Nos. 10,279,865,1154,2056,3591). Potomida rajakensis (Lea), 

(2) (No. 164). PtJtowjuIa favidens (Benson). 

(3) (Nos.751,798, j690,3850). LomellideTis (LfltMeHidenj) wKirgiMolis (Lamarck). 

(4) (Nos. 2021, 3624,365[,4809). Area (Anadarfl) gronosa (linne.). 

(5) (Nos. 2399,4337). Area (Anadtira) tnaequivalvis (Bruguiere). 

(6) (No. 2656). tndonaia caeruleus (Lea). 

“The first nine species are all Gastropods and, with the exception of No. 7, are marine 
spedes which are fairly widely distributed in the Indo-Padfic waters, No. 7 is a freshwater 
Gastropod which is found in confined waters all over India." 

“ Of the six Pelecypods, Nos. 4 and 5 are marine forms with a distribution similar to 
those of the marine Gastropods mentioned above, while the rest are freshwater mussels, 
the source of which is probably some tributary of the Indus," 
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Identification of Mollusca lias been furnished by Dr. W. J. Clench, of Harvard 
University, as follows; 
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Eostellaria curvirostris Linn 
Cypraea motieta Lina 

Foscialaria trapezmm Linn (MFA 36.2736) 

Melonta species (MFA 36.2351) 

Cypraea species (MFA 36,2370) 

CoHtts kebraeus Linn (MFA 36.2367) 

Potatwides telescopiujti Linn (MFA 36.2372) 

" " (MFA 36.2373) 

CoHtts—probably tesclile Lina 
Oliva hulbosa Bolt 

All fresh water clams, Unio, (s. 1.) species (MFA 36.2332) 
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CMFA 36.^341) 

" CMFA 36.2331) 

" CMFA 36.1352) 

" CMFA 36.2345) 

All these marine forms could be obtained along the coast or from the river in the 
vicinity of the Indus. (As stated for M. specimens, M. I, C., p. 673, note.) 

Vegetable Bemains 

The late Dr, F, J. F. Shaw, Director of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research 
in Delhi, has contributed the following note on some samples of seed that, it will he 
remembered, were found Csee Chap. Ill) in the upper levels of Mound II. 

" Sample No. 1348- This consists of grains of wheat of two kinds; 1, Rounded 
grains which, while unlike those of most wheat species, strongly resemble those of 
Triticttnt Sphaerococcrtm Perdval. TTtey differ from the latter slighdy in that the 
furrow is usually extremely shallow and the grain siite and shape slightly more variable 
than in the variety of T. sphaerococeiim available at Pusa. T. sphaeroooccum is believed 
to he cultivated only in India though specimens of it have also been recorded from 
Persia.**^ From Square 9/E, locus 162, level: + 15.3 feet. 

" 2. Slightly larger grains of the ordinary vulgare type. In his note in Current 
Science,* Professor Luthra of Lyallpur states that in some samples of wheat excavated 
at Mohen jo-daro two types of grain were found, namely, rulgore ty'pe and conipactuin 
type.* I am inclined to think that these two kinds were similar to those found in the 
present sample, and that possibly Professor Luthra classed one type as C 07 W|Wtt:tMm, as 
he may not have had any sample of T. sphaerococcUTti to look at. Last year we received 
some samples of seed excavated at Harappa and the wheat from there was also of 
sphaerococcum type." 

^"The grains are completely carbonised and it was not possible to detect any 
structural details." 

" Sample No. 1343. This appears to be quite deEnitely seeds of the field-pea 
(Pistim orufiBse). Most of the seeds had lost their seed-coat. The sample contained 
a few seeds of wheat also." From Square 9/E, locus 162, level: + 15.4 feet. 

“ Field-peas were also included in the samples from Harappa sent to us last year." 
" Sample No. 2344. TTie seed appears to belong to a species of BrsssKss and is 
perhaps that of lai (B-/nwceo)." This was found in Square 9/E, locus 114, level!: 
+15.3 feet. 

Eye-powders 

Dr. A. Lucas, Chemical Ad\isor to the Government of Egypt, has kindly supplied 
the following note on powders found in two cosmetic jars. Nos. 1023 and 1411. The 

* Vol IV, No. 7, pp. 38990,1936. 

* M. L C., p. 586. 
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first ol these containers appears in PJ.XXVII,91, and the second in Pl.XXXlX,/, is a 
Jhangar vessel. 

Dr. Lucas remarks: ''These nvo powders are very similar in composirion, TTiey 
mnckf of rather coarse dark grey powders with whitish particles. They do not contain 
either lead or antimony compounds. 1 would suggest that they consist of coarsely 
powdered and incompletely burnt wood ash, G>) coarsely powdered charcoal of very 
poor quality, or Cc^ soot scraped from chimneys.*’ 

With reference to a possibility that some of the storage jars from Chanhu-daco once 
contained wine or beer we submitted to Messrs Watney Combe Reid and Co. Ltd., 
Mordake, London, a sample of a heavy deposit found in the base of one of these jars. Their 
Head Laboratory favours us with the following report: 

*' Microscopic examination and chemical analysis showed this sample to consist 
mainly of calcite (crystalline calcium carbonate} with a small proportion of sharp 
angular sand composed of grains of quartz, hornblende, and haematite. The whole 
was stained brownish by iron oxide disseminated throughout the material. No organic 
matter was present and no indications were obtained of the petrihed remains of 
vegetable material such as seed tissue, yeast, etc/' 
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UST OF FIGURES 

Figs. 1-3. Views of jar containing skull, copper and bronze implements and conch shell. Mound 
II, square 7/E, locus 314. Lesiel + 9.1 feet, (E. M.\ PI. XCIV* 

Fig. 4, Right laterial view of skull as received for study. CW. H. S.). Pi, XCV. 

Ftgs> Photographs of skuU in facial, left lateral, vertical, occipital and basilar views. 

CW. H. S.), PI. XCV. 

Figs. TO'ia. Craniogiaphic drawings in facial, left lateral and vertical views (W. M. K.). Pl. XCVI. 


The location of the siie and the circumstances of the find 

In 1935-36 the joint expedition of the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies 
and the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, under the field directorship of .Dr, Ernest Mackay, 
undertook a sj^stetnatic examination of Mound II at Chanhu-daro, jpeated " some twelve 
miles east of the present bed of the Indus, about eighty miles S.S.E. of Mohenjo-daro ” 
C r 2, p. 83).^ There are three mounds at Chanhu*daro, comprising an area of nine acres, hut 
the site was probably originally more extensive. The alluvium deposited over a long period 
of dme now' covets the lower parts of the mounth. 

According to Dr, Mackay (op. cil., pp. 83-6) there ate represented at Chanhu-daro at 
least three cultural horizons: Harappa, Jhukar, and Jhangar. The first period falls into the 
middle of the third millennium a. c., while die second period may go back to the opening of 
the second millennium b. c. 

In his preliminary report Dr. Mackay (op. cit., p. 87) stated that " no skeletal remains 
of either the Jhukar people or Harappa people were found, save a skull that had been placed 
in a large storage jar together with a small collection of metal objects and a conch shell." 
No other human bones were found, either associated with the skull or representative of 
another individual. 

* Study made at llie Laboratory of Anatomy and Physical Anthropology, Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity, Cleveland. Dr. Knwman is now at the University of Chicago. 

‘ References to the works quoted will be found at the end of this chapter. 
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Under date of October 20, 1936, Dr. Maclcay WTOte (personal correspondence) as 
follows: 

" This skull (No. 3324, h) was found in a large storage jar (No. 3324, a) at the level 
of 9.2 feet above datum level, at Locus 324, Mound II.' I enclose a photograph of the jar 
taken as it was found. In order to remove the jar we had to take away some of the brick-work 
resting on it and around it, and when this had been done we removed the jar (which was 
badly cracked by earth pressure) from die lop downwards. In doing so we found the skull 
that you are examining. On the same level as the skull a large conch shell was found and 
beneath a small hoard of copper and bronze implements,' The shape of the jar,* its sur¬ 
roundings, and tlie implements found in it, definitely fix it as belonging to the Harappl 
Culture (3000 to 2600 B. c,)/’ 

In Figures 1-3 in Pi. XCIV, the jar and skull and their relationships to one another 
and adjacent structures are clearly depicted. 


The exhumation and prejwratitm of the skull 

Under Dr. Mackay's direction, as seen in the photographs in Pi. XCIV, only the top, 
sides, squamous portion of the occiput, and upper portion of the face were uncovered. 
Cranial base and lower face, including palate, were undisturbed and w-ere permitted to 
remain in their matrix of eanh. The entire skull and the undisturbed matrix of ^rth 
iverc covered with paraffin wax (see Pi, XCV, fig. 4)- this condition the entire mass 
reached die Laboratory.* 

The earth covering the cranial base and the palate was removed literally particle by 
particle. No vertebrae were found and the mandible was not present. The conclusion is 
inevitable that mandible and vertebrae were separated from the skull before the skull was 
put in the jar and that a sufficient period of time between deadt and interment (of the skull) 
had elapsed to permit the complete disassociation of skull from vertebral column and upper 
jaw from lower jaw. 

This conclusion is strengthened when it is noted that a number of maxillary teeth— 
right central and lateral incisors, canine, first and second premolars, and left canine and 
first premolar—are missing. Their alveoli are mtact, pointing to post-mortem loss. Yet a 
careful search of the surrounding earth did not reveal them: they had fallen out before 
the skull was put in die jar. Further, several teeth, especially the left central incisor and 
the right second molar, are fragmentary. The fragments are not present: the teetli were 
broken and the fragments lost before the skull was put in the jar. Finally, in the right ear 
only the malleus and incus, both broken, and in the left ear only a brobn malleus, were 


® This will be found in Square 7/E in PI. IV. 

* Tbese are illustrated in pis. LXIX, i r-t 5, LXXVI, 5 » 

• PI. XXIV, 4. , . . cu 

»The authors of this report wish to go on record as expressing their apprwiation ot the care with 

which the skull was ladiuoied and prej^ied in the field and shipped to this LabonjtOiy for study. 
•The excellent procedure throughout renders our iuteipretation much more valid. 
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recovered. Right stapes and left incus and stapes were lost, and the other ear ossicles broken, 
before the skull was put in the jar. 

When the entire skull was freed from earth and paraffin it was found that the roof, 
floor, and medial wall of both orbits were incomplete, the tip of the nasal hones broken off, 
and the squamous portion of the left temporal bone incomplete. Several sutures were 
“ sprung'* but were easily restored to norma] relationships. The entire skull was hardened 
and preser\'ed w'ith Zapon. 

In his study of the site of Chanhu-daro Dr, Mackay (op. dt., p. 92) * concluded 
that at least three floods, the third of which was perhaps the great flood that led to the 
desertion of Mohenjodaro, have left their traces at Chanhu-daro. Living on the banks of 
* a great river running through an alluvial plain must have proved even more diseoncerting 
in andent times than it does today in many parts of the w'orld." This observation finds 
interesting confirmation in the fact that when the earth (alluvial silt) tvas carefully removed 
from the nasal and paranasal sinuses, especially the maxillary sinuses, there was found 
a well-marked lamination. The laminae were so numerous, however, that they suggested 
an almost seasonal or annual flooding of the portion of the mound in which the jar was 
found.^ 

Craniologic observations and craniometric nteasurements 

The skull is that of a female. It is small and smooth, with small teeth and short, broad 
palate and small mastoid processes, Tlte supraorbital ridges are very slighdy developed, but 
glabella is relatively quite prominent The occiput is smoothly rounded, with very slightly 
developed lineae transversae and a very small inion. The cranial capadty (average of 10 
trials) is 1222 C.C. 

The skull is that of a young adult. Basilar suture is united, but all other sutures of 
vault and face are ptent Tltere is no evidence of beginning union. All muscular impres¬ 
sions are very faint, Endocranially the margins of the venous sinus grooves are rounded and 
the grooves are quite shallow. The meningeal sulci are also shallow and with rounded 
margins. These characters point to an age of between twenty-two and riventydive years, 

The posterior area of the right and left prietal shows ectocranially a vascular pitting, 
evidence of a slight nutritional disturbance in childhood, too slight, however, to result in any 
aberrancy in the cranio-facial growth pattern. The skull is that of an individual with a 
good health history.* 

The teeth that are present-right, first and second molars, left central and lateral 
inctsors, second premolar, and first molar'^^o not in their morphology present any unusual 
features. The left first molar has an extensive carious lesion located at the contact surface 
with second molar. The left second molar was lost shonly before death, since alveolar 

* See also Chapter II of this book. 

^ explained by surface water percolating sJowIy through the jar in wtiJch this skull 
was foand CE. M.). 

• We arc indebted to the late Di. T. Wingate Todd for the observations on aM and on health 

h'lelAru ® 
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absorption is mcomplete> Both third molars are missing, nor can any trace of them be 
discerned in the X-ray.' The palate is broad and horseshoe-shaped, with the molar rows 
converging posteriorly. 

Viewed from norma facialis the face is seen to be unusually broad and flat. In keeping 
with this the forehead is broad. The na^I aperture is also broad, with a tendency' to 
“ troughing " or " guttering,” i. e., lack of sharp differentiation between lower nasal nur^in 
and alveolar portion of the maxillae. The interorbital distance is, on the other hand, rather 
narrow, with the upper half of the nasal bones excessively narrow'. The distance between 
nasal floor and level of the teeth is very short. The orbits are slightly angular and tend to 
be low, Viewed from norma lateralis sinistra the facial (kmcss is emphasized. The fore¬ 
head slopes back moderately to a low vault with tendency to a sagittal plateau. The 
fxxipital region—upper half of the squamous portion of the occipital bone^is very 
prominently bulged Cocdfttt en chignon). Viewed from norma vertical is the skull is an 
elongate ot'al, broad frontally, narrower occlpitally, with an increased breadtli across the 
parietal eminences. There is no postorbital constriction and the temporal areas are evenly 
developed. Viewed from norma occipitalis the skull Is roughly pentagonoid, the expanded 
parietal eminences again standing out. 

There is an os epiptericutn on both sides. The pterion, right and left, is H-shaped. 

Figures 5-9 in Pi. XCV are photographs of the skull in the following views; facial, 
left lateral, vertical, occpital, basilar. Figures lo-ta in PL XCVI are craniqgraphic draw'- 
ings of the skull in the following views: facial, left lateral, vertical.”' 

In Table t the essential cranial measurements and indices, and in Table a the essential 
facial measurements and indices are given. 

With a length-breadth ratio of 71.07 the skull is dolichocranic, long-headed. The 
height-length ratio of 69.10 is chamaectanic, low-headed, The height-breadth ratio of 
97.23 b metriocranic, moderately broad-headed. The transverse fronto-parietal ratio of 
76.6S is eurymetopic, typical of a broad forehead. The gnathic or alveolar index of 97.87 
is barely orthognathous, or straightTaced, i- e., evidence of only a slight downward and 
forw'ard slant. 

With an upper face height—bizygomatic breadth ratio of 49.03 the face is euryenic, 
broad and low. The ratios of 60.39, upper mid-face breadth to upper face-height, and of 
98,02, maximum cranial breadth to bizygomatic breadth, are confirmatory of a broad face. 
The height-breadth ratio of the nose is 51.55, ebamaerrhinic, characteristic of a wide nose. 
The height-breadth ratio of the orbit is 75.58, chamaeconchic, pointing to a low orbit. The 
breadth-length ratio of the palate is 89.88, brachj'staphylic, indicative of a broad palate. 

In summary, the skull is long, low, and broad at the forehead; the face is broad, low, 
flat, and only slightly projecting; the nose and palate are broad; the orbits are low. The long 
skull and tlte broad face are contrasting—disharmonic-features. 

‘ Taken in the Bmadbcnt-Bolton Roentgenographic Cephalometer of the Balton Fund thiough 
the courtesy of Dr. B. Holly Bioadbent. 

It will be noted that in Fig. 7 the parietal emincncGS are emphasized to a ereater extent than 
in Fig, ii. This is due to the fact that the contour in Fig. i a is at glabellar level, below the cminenoes. 

“ The measuremfints are according to Martin PP- 625-61) and Moiant Cr5t pp< 196-200). 
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Comforison with cotitemjiorary and geGgraphicaUy related cranid mateiid 

When the skull was being worked out of its matrix of earth and protective covering of 
paraffin wax it was provisionally decided that its length-breadth proportions obviously 
dolichocranic-placed it witli the ProtoMeditenanean physical type. We were prepared 
for this, for we have concluded elsewhere (to, 11 ) tlie Proto-Mediterraneans are basic 
not only to the geographic area from which they take their name, but also throughout the 
Middle East and the lodo-Iranian Area. 

Accordingly we shall compare the Chanhu-daro skull first with female Proto-Mediter¬ 
ranean crania from Sialkot, Mohenjo-daro, Tepe Hissar, Anau, Ur, Kish, Alishar, and 
Hanai Tepe. Sialkot is stated by Sewell and Cuba (at, p- sb, 6 , p. kviu) to be “ more or 
less contemporaneous with the Chalcolithic Age in India. Mohenjondaro is dated at ca, 
3250-2750 B, c. by Marshall (13, pp. 103-4^, while Stein C^3» ?• dates it during 
" the first quarter of the third millennium b. c/' Tepe Hissar is divided into three periods 
by Schmidt, as follows: Period I, before 4000 e. c, to ca. 3500 b. c.; Period II, ca. 3500 
B. c. to cn. 3000 B. c.; Period III, ca. 3000 b. c. to ca, 2000 b. c. to, p. 227 nud 

Table VI). Ur is dated as ca. 1900-1700 b. c. (ro, Table VI). Kish "A" dates to ca. 
2900-2800 B. c. (.10, Table VI), Alisbar Chalcolithic is dated as ca. 3500-3000 b. c., and 
Alishar Copper Age is dated as ca. 3000-2500 b. c. C i Table VI). flanai Tejie " B ” dates 
to ca. 2000 B, c, (ro. Table VI). The dironological range covered by these comparative 
data is approximately 500 years earlier and later than the accepted age of the Chanhu- 
daro skuU. 

In Table 3 are given selected cranio^facial measurements and indices of the several 
female Mediterranean skulls from the foregoing sites.^* All of the skulls, including Chanhu- 
daro, arc dolichocranic except the mesocranic Alishar Copper Age and Anau. With respect 
to skull height Chanhu-daro is chamaecranic, Hissar II and III are orthocranic, while 
Sidkot, Mohenjodaro and Kish " A " are weakly hypsicranic. The facial breadth is euryen 
in Chanhu-daro, mesen In Alishar Chalcolithic, and lepten in Hissar II and III and Kish 
“ A." The orbital shape is chamaeconch in Chanhu-daro, mesoconch in Hissar II and 111 , 
Alishar Copper Age, and Anau, and hypsiconch in Mohenjo-daro, Alishar Chalcolithic, and 
Kish A.'* The nasal aperture is chamaerrliine in Chanhu-daro and Kish " A ** and 
mesorrhine in the other groups. 

If we summarise the general Proto-Mediterranean type it becomes dolichocranic, long* 
headed; orthocranic, vault of moderate height; lepten, narrow-faced; mesoconchic, orbit of 
moderate height; mesoirhitiic, nasal aperture of moderate breadth. In comparison the 
Chanhu-daro skull is long-headed, low vaulted, broad-faced, and has a low orbit and a broad 

” For Sialkot see Sewdl and Guta, 22, Tatle 2, pp. 69-70 and Guha, 6, p. Ixiiii; for Mohenp- 
dam see Sewell and Cuba, 21, pp. 645-6; for Tepe Hissar see Krogman, 11, Table XXXVl; for Anau 
see Scr^, 19, p, 446; for Ut see Ivappers, 8, p> loS, p. ita; for Kish “A" see Buxton, 1, p. no; for 
Alisbar Ch^DDlithk and Abshar Copper Age see Kioenan, 10, Tables IV-V; for Hanai Tepe “ B " 
see Kappers, 8, p. 104, it is to be noted that a-second lot of cranial raatciial from Mohenjo-daHJ is 
being studied by Cuba and Basu, while a series from Harappa is being studied by Basu (Cuba, 6 , 
p. btviii). 
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aperture. In only one character—the length’-breadth ratio of the vault—does the 
Chanhu'daro skull conform with tlie ideal Proto-Mediccrtanean type. . , , . , i ^ 

Long-hcadedness is not confined to the Proto-Mediterraneans, nor, indeed, is it solelv 
an attribute of White (Gaucasic) groups; it is characteristic of the great majority of Negroid 
types. The presence of such a type in early Indian history is quite generally accepted. 
Hutton C 7 . p- 27) states that the " earliest element (in India) si?as probably Negroid. 
Dixon (2, p. 2.43) that the earliest ethnic type in India was a " dolichocephalic, 

dark-skinned Negroid popiJation." Sewell and Guha (5, pp. i 94 ' 5 ; 22, p. 80) state that 
the basic races of India show a ^'definite Negrito Type in Southern India, and fom an 
undoubted constituent of the lower stratum of the Indian population ” In the Iron Age of 
India Taylor found, in cairns at Jewurgi, crania which showed Negroid characteristics 
C 6 , pp. Ixxix-lxx). Friedericbs and Miiller conclude that a Hamitic tj-pe was repented at 
Mohenjo-daro, especially in crania Nos. 6, 7, 19 (3, Table III, p- 392)1 whi^ were 
classified as Mediterranean by Sewell and Guha. The Hamitic type w'm defined by 
Friedericbs and Muller as long-headed, with moderate to high vault, with moderate to 
narrow face, and with high orbit and moderate to narrow nose. These characters, very 
obviously, do not depart in any significant detail from those defined for the Proto- 

Mediterraneans. 1 -r 1 

At Tepe Hissar (i i- Tables XXl-XXII) there were eleven male crania classified as 

Negroici. In Table 4 ihe$e are compared with the Chaidiu-daro skuH. There is an expected 
sex difference in the obviously greater dimensions of the male crania. The Tepe Hi^ 
Negroids are dolicbocranic, long-headed; chamaecranic, low vaulted; mesen, face of mut¬ 
ate breadth; mesoconcbic, orbit of moderate height; chamaenbinc, broad-nosed, 
Cbanhu-daio skull agrees in being dolicbocranic, chamaecranic, and chamaerrhinic. The 
length and height proportions of the vault and the nasal aperture appear to fall into tlie 
Negroid category, as exemplified by the Hissar material. The broad face is still unpla^. 

It is this puxzling facial breadth-a broad, flat face which becomes disharmonic when 
it is compared with the long, low skull-which leads to a comparison with " Mongoloid " 
or EasteSi Asiatic types."' In Table 5 the Chanhu-daro skull is compared with female 
crania from Tepe Hissar (t i, Tables XXHI-XXIV) and with female Naga crania measured 
by Kitson and Morant (9, Table IVj., 11) and female Burmese crania measurt^ by 
Tlldesley (24. Table Vfll, p. 240), The Tepe Hissar crania and Burmese A and 
brachycranic, round-headed; the Naga and Burmese C are mesocranic, middle-headed. The 
Tepe Hissar crania are orthocranic, vault of moderate height ;al] the others are hypsiexanic, 
high-vaulted. The Tepe Hissar crania are eurj'en, broad-faced; all the others are mesen. 
face of moderate breadth (Burmese B is nearly lepten, narrow-faced). All crania^ 
mesoconcbic, orbit of moderate height (Burmese B is nearly hypsicouch, high orbit). The 
Tepe Hissar crania and the Naga and Burmese A are chamaerrhine, broad-nosed; Burmese 

« We shall use the tenn Eastern A^tic in preference to Mongoloid. The former refers to the 
tvpical Far Eastern broad-faced bmchycephali, while the latter should be restricted to the inhabitants of 
Mongolia, the true Mongols, who in their aanio-faml dimensions and propotuons may approxuuate 
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B and C are mesonhine, nose of moderate breadth (though both are nearly chamaerrhine). 
The Chanhu-daro skull verges upon these Eastern Asiatic types only in general increase 
of facial breadth and in the marked increase in nasal breadth. These hvo facial features 
may, in this instance, be linked, i. e,, the ehamaerrhinity may be a reflection of a general 
tendency to an individual facial breadth expansion, possibly during early facial growth. 

It appears, therefore, that the Chanhu-daro skull in its cranial and facial measurements, 
indices, and morphological features reflects characteristics which in their entirety may be 
attributed to no one single type. Rather does there seem to be a blend, a composite, of 
diverse ethnic strains. 

Conclusions 

The Chanhu-daro skull is that of an addt f»nale approximately twenty-tvim to 
twent)^-five years of age. It was placed in the jar in which it was found some time after 
death." With Mackay (12, p. 87) we conjecture " why the skull only tvas thus preserved 
and not the other bones." Was this the skuU of a royal personage? A priestess? A sor¬ 
ceress? A captive of high rank? or possibly merely the possession of an indiddual w*ho 
interred it in a jar in whimsical jest? Does the presence of the lone skull hint at ceremonial 
decapitation? or magical rites associated with die head (brain) as the center of being? 
These and similar questions arise—they cannot be answered. The presence of the skull, 
without lower jaw, without vertebrae, without any other skeletal parts, is the one objective 
fact. Subjective interpretations have no place here. 

When we come to the problem of physical type we are almost forced into the realm 
of the subjective. If this skidl had been assembled from odd parts it could not present a 
more conflicting picture. It is Proto-Mediterranean in its length, in its moderate tnter- 
orhital distance, in its narrow nasal bones, in its high nasal bridge, in its short semi-parabolic 
palate and small teeth, and possibly in its occipital development. It is Negroid in its low 
Battened vault, in its broad nose with its " troughing " or slight sulcus prae-nasalis, in its 
diminished suhnasal height, in its low orbits, and possibly in its length and occpital fullness. 
It appears to be Eastern Asiatic in its broad, flat face, in its broad forehead, and possibly in 
its broad nose. 

We are fortunate, indeed, that the skull was preserved in almost perfect condition. 
Had it been fragmentary, necessitating a more or less complete restoration, then the con* 
flicting features might be traced to partial or faulty reconstruction. But we are not dealing 
with missing pieces, with fragments of doubtful contact margin, or with regional areas 
which may represent different rates of progressive development. The Chanhu-daro skull is 
an entity presenting in undisturbed relationship the several apparently contradictory 
features already outlined, 

The basis of the definition of characters diagnostic of ethnic types is a problem to be 
considered, especially with reference to the range of variation. There are certain cranial 

" Petrie traces the origin of the Egyptian shotvabtffigures to "the priinitive custom of dismember¬ 
ment," when " the skull was kept apart and later added to the body." The Clunhu-daio skuU may 
reflect this * primitive custom of dismembennent.” 
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and facial measurements and indices that overlap, as, for example, the length-breadth ratio 
in Proto-Mediterranean and Negroid. There are also certain morphological features which 
overlaps—the filled-out occiput of the Proto-Mediterranean and the bulging occiput of the 
Negroid. Again, it is possible that general increase in facial breadth may result in an 
increased breadth in component parts, If this be true, then the chamaenhinity at 6rst 
considered Negroid may here merely accompany a btoa^ned face which is representative . 
of either a possible intermixture ** with an Eastern Asiatic type or an individual cranio-facial 
pattern. 

The early history of the Mediterranean type Proto-MeditetraneanJ is somehow 
Linked with the emergence of the Negroid type. Whether it is traceable to common origin 
or early intermixture we cannot say. The fact remains that in Neolithic Spain, Portugal, 
Italy— the northern fringe of African influence^there are cranial types that combine in 
almost equal degree Caucasic and Negroid features. With time, apparently, the latter 
features were bred out to leave a purely Caucasic Mediterranean type. 

It is theoretically possible, assuming Negroid and Caucasic traits to be components 
of the emerging Mediterranean type, that recombinations occur at a later date to simulate 
an earlier form. The identification of a " Hamitic type " at Mohenjo-daio may be additional 
evidence of this possibility. 

We venture to conclude, therefore, that the Chanhu-daro skill represents a Proto- 
Mediterranean type iri which ancestral Negroid traits have manifested themselves. Such 
a view cvould explain all craniofacial characters except the disharmonic face breadth. 
this represent mixture with an Eastern Asiatic type^ We think not, preferring to regam it 
as an individual variation quite apart. We prefer also to regard the broad nose as somehow 
related to the hizj'gomatic expansion. In its composite character the Cluinhu-daro skull 
is a most instructive instance of the combination of basic or primitive features associated 
with purely individual characters. 

Since this report was written C>937) Vailois has published on Sialk and Fiirst on 
Shah Tepe. I have considered all the recent relevant material in a forthcoming report for 
the Oriental Institute on crania from Tell al-Judaldah and Chatal Muyuk. Everything tends 
to confirm the ideas herein presented. (W. M, K., Feb. 9, 1941)- 
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TABLE 1 


Measurements and hwicm op the Chanhu'Daro Skull 


MaxiiniiTn length CD ■ • ■ — ..- ^ -r. -^ * 

Mlmmum hreadth Ch) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Minimum forehead breadth ChO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

Basio-bregmadc height Q/} . ........^ 

Aiiriculo-verdcal height Coh) ,,.,. * ^, * - -. . ... * + ^ ^ *- 

Easi-nasal length Clb^ ... 

Basi^prosthion length Cgl) 

Transverse arc (tjO ^ ^ ^ . 

Sagittal arc (s) ...*J. ... ■ ■ - 

Nasion-bregma arc (s*) h .-..-.... w ^ *. 

Bregma-lambda arc (s^) ^ -. - - * * * *.+, ^ ^..... 

Lambda-oplsthion arc C^) ^., =.. i *.. *.* .. ,***»,.. 

Horizontal dreumferenoe (u) - *.. p -. - * * h 

Bi-asterionic breadth ^ ^ ^ - - — * ^ - 

Cranial index (b X loo/D ^ -. - * * * —-- 

Height-length index (h' X loo/l) ...* -..... 

Height-breadth index (h'' X * ™/h) -,. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Transverse fronto-parietal index Cb^ X loo/bj . - + - - i - -. - .... i-. 
Gnathk index Cgb X loo/Ib) ^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


17&.0 mm, 
126.5 
97^5 
123.0 
108.0 
94-0 

91,0 

279-0 

3530 

126.0 

116.0 

lii.Q 

492 hO 

98.0 

71,07 

69.10 

97.23 

76.68 

97.87 


TABLE 1 

Facial MsAsiniaMENis and bmicss op ths Csanhit-daso Skull 


Total face height, na-gn (gh) .... 

Upper face height, na-ptos Cg' h) ...- • < .. 

NEd'face breadth Cgh) ..*. 

Bi-zygomadc breadth Cj) .-.... 

Nasal height (nW) ........ 

Nasal breadth Cub) ....... 

Interorhital width Ct^O ■ 

Orbital breadth Coi 1 ) ..... — ..... — 

Orbital breadth (o/ 1 ) .-- • ■ 

Orbital hdght Co *0 .. 

Palatal length CgO • * *... *- 

Palatal bteadth (g*^ ........... * *..* 

Foramen magnum length Cf ® D ‘ • — ...... — 

Foramen magnum breadth Cf in h) ...... 

Total facial index Cgh X iw/p .. 

Upper facial index Cg^ X 100/)) • ■ ■ ......* 

Total nud-fadal index Cgh X loo/gh) ..... ■ * - 

Upper mid-farial index CgC ^ X * *.. 

Nasal index (tih X loo/nbi) .... 

Orbital index (ot 1 X roo/Oi' 1 ) ..... 

Paladal index Cgi X too/gP) ------- 

Foramina! index Cfmli X loo/fml) . —. * .... 

Trans^neise craniofacial index Cj X too/h) .. 


61.0 mm. 
to 1.0 
124.0 
48.5 
25.0 


43 -'> 

3^-5 

44 ‘S 

39.0 

37,0 

30.0 

49’®3 

60.39 

?i.SJ 

75-58 

89.88 

Si.iB 

98^02 


% 
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TABLE 4 

Negrois Males at Tepe Hissaii Compared with the Female Cbanhu-daed Skull 



Chanhu-daro 

Hissar III 


CO 

Cl) 

MaximiizD length. «... ^ ^ ^. 


133.64 

Maximum breadth . . . 

126.5 

13145 

BAsio-bregmAtic height . + ^. 


119.90 

Cranial index .. 

. 71*07 

69 >66 

Height-length index ...... 


69.41 

Total face height* *...***, 


111.3a 

Upper face height . ....... 

_ _ ___ 61.0 

68.36 

Bi-zygoraatie breadth *.... 


115.30 

Total facial mdex. ..._ 

. ......... .... 

89.57 

Upper fadal index 

* *. 49 03 

54-34 

Orbital breadth 

43 '^ 

40.46 

Orbital height _ .... 

. 3 iJ 

31.18 

Orbital indi^ ............ 

-*. 75-58 

77-09 

Nasal height ... 

.. 48.5 

49-17 

Nasal breadth ........... 


17.30 

Nasal index .. 

. 5«-55 

55-47 


TABLE 5 

The Chanhu'J3aeo Skull Compared with Female Crania from Tepe Hissar and with Modern 

Female Naca and Boemese Types 



Chanhu- 

Tepe 



Burmese 



dare 

Hissar 

Naga 

A 

B 

C 


CO 

Ca) 

C 8 > 

C38) 

C17) 

CiS) 

Maximiidi length ...... 


171,0 

' 73 *« 

166.5 

163,80 

170.1 

Maximum breadth ..... 


^ 37-5 

131.9 

138.0 

135.6 

130.6 

Basio-bregmadc height .. 

.. . 

115.0 

117-6 

130,4 

130,8 

119,4 

Cranial index .......... 

.«I. + + ^ ^ ^ 4 7^'°7 

80.4s 

76.70 

83.10 

Sl.go 

76.90 

Height-length index .,.. 

_ 69,10 

73-*9 

76,60 

78-30 

79.8a 

76.00 

Total face height . 

.^. .... 

107*5 

. . . -. 

.... 

.... 

9 n • ^ 

Upper face height. . * *.. 

61.0 

68.0 

63.9 

66.0 

66.1 

63.9 

Ei-Tygomatic breadth ... 

... 124.0 

130.0 

Ilf.t 

126,7 

121x9 

118.7 

Total facial index... - 


81.7a 

■r -F * - 

T X T X 

X X X X 

. . X . 

Upper facial index. ..... 

. 49-03 

5 i ‘33 

51.10 

51.10 

54.10 

53.80 

Orhitil breadth _... 

•. 43*0 

43-0 

41.5 

41 .8 

41-5 

4ZJ, 

Orbital height 

. ** 3 M 

34-0 

31-4 

34*6 

34-6 

33.1 

Orbital index .......... 

* ■ -. 75*58 

79.03 

78*50 

81.80 

83.00 

78.8 

Nasal height .. 

. 48-5 

49-5 

484 

50.6 

49-4 

47-3 

Nasal breadth __ 

.......... 15.0 

i 5-5 

15.7 

16.8 

15.0 

140 

Nasal Index *.**.*...*. 

.. 5>-55 

51.80 

54.10 

51.70 

50.70 

50.50 
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CATALOGUE OF ILLUSTRATED OBJECTS 


[Pbtes: Frontispieces: XXIII-XCVl] 


All measurements are in inches and decimals of inches. 
Abbreviations: A. “ America (where objects so marked were sent). 

•Ir 


Ag. Agate 
Ameth. Amethyst 
Bar. Barrel'shaped 
Bf. Buff 
B 1 . BlaiJe 
Blu. Blue 

Br. Brown or Bronze 
Brec. Breccia 
Car, Camelian 
Ch. Chert 
ChaL Chalcedony 
Cop. Copper 
Cr. Cieain-oolouied 
Cry. Crystal 
Cyl, Cylindrical 
Dec. Decoration 
Di. Diameter 
Dp. Deep 
Dr. Drab 


Dik. Dark 
Fai, Faience 
Gl. Glaze 
Gr. Grey 
Gie. Green 
Hi. High 

Hod. mde. Hand-made 
Hor, Hornblende 
Itf. Ivory 
Jas. Jasper 
Lap.-Iaz, Lapis-lazuli 
Lev. Le%'el 
Lg. Long 
Lim, Limestone 
Loc. Locus 
Lt. Light (of hue) 
Mar. Klarble 
Pas, Paste 
Peif. Perforated 


Pla. Plasma 
Pnk. Pink 
Pot. Pottery 
Pc. Paint 
Purp. Purple 
Rd. Red 
San. Sandstone 
Sect. Section 
Sh. SheU 
Sip. Slip 
Sq. Scjuaie 
St. Stone 
Steat. Steatite 
Th. Thick 
Urrfin. Unfinished 
Vitr. Vitreous paste 
Wde. Wide 
Wh, White 
Yell. Yellow 


FroMtispeceCO- Painted Jar CHarappa Culture)- Chapter VL (No. 503). zi.ahi. Trench 8(3), 
lev. — 6.5 ft. 

Frontispiece (t). Pointed Pottery (Jhiifcar Culture), Chapter Vll 

(i). (No. 4731). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts. 3,^3 lg. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc, 477. lev, 

4 -0.8 ft. A *• 1 o 1 

(z). (No. 5164). Piik. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts. i.y hi. Cut., sq. to/F, loc, # 4 . «v- 

— 1.4 ft. A T- 1 » 

C3). (No. 4746). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Br. & Rd. pts. i,6z lg. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 464, lev 

1.3 ft. A 

(4). (No. 21 it), Pnk. pas. Cr. dp- Puip, St Rd. pts. Sq. 8/E, loc. 91. lev. + 13.5 ft. A 

(c). (No. zo 86 >. Pnk. ps. Bd. rip. Bl. pt. 1.75 lg- Sq. 8 /E, loc- 146, lev. -f iy,o ft. 

(6) , (No. 2086). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl. pt. Sq. 8/E, loc. >48, lev. + 15.0 ft. A 

(7) . (No. 2015), Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl & Rd. pts. Sq. 9/E, loc. rz7, lev. + 13.3 ft. A 

(8) . (No. 2111). Pnk. pas. Cr. rip. Purp. & Rd. pts. Sq. 8/E, loc. 91, lev. + 13.5 ft. A 

(9) . (No. 1849), Pnk. pas. Cr. rip. Bl & Rd. pts. lg. Sq. 9/E, loc. 123, lev. + 17.? ft A 

(to). (No. 1754). Pnk. pas. Rd. St Cr. dps. Rd. & Br. pts. 3.62 lg, Sq. B/D, loc, 84, lev. 

^ 10.7 ft, A 

PLhtXXriJ. Pflinled Pottery fHorappfl Cuhurel Chapter VI 

(1) . (No. 5373). Pnk. pas. Rd. rip. Bl pt. Cut,, s<p 10/G, loc. 478, lev, — 9^ ft A 

(2) . (No. 3^02). Pnk. ps, Rd. rip. Bl pt. 2-5 hi. Trench BCj), loc. 43. lev. — 5.9 ft A 

(3) . (No. 493s). Pnk. pas. Rd. rip. Bi, pt. Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc. 20, lev. -f 13.5 ft A 

(4) , (No, 5393). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl pt 7.7 di. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. — 11.0 ft A 

(O (No. 2754). pnk. pas. Rd.slp. Bl^. y.aS lg- Trench FC2), loc. 66, lev. — 6.6ft, 

<6>! CNo.3oii,A>. PnVpas. Rd.slp. Bl pt Sq. 9/C, loc. 208. kv.-|-9.6ft A 
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Phae XXIV. Storage Jars (Harap^ Cultwrej. CJtopter VZI 

(1) . (No. 3313). Pnk. pas. S<3. 9/C, loc. 196, lev. + 7.1 Fl A 

Cz). (No. 3109). Incis^ pan. Pnk. pas. Rd. sJp. Sq. 9/B, loc. 441, lev. 6.7 ft. 

C3)- (No. 34S9). Pnk- pas- Sq- 7/C, loe. 461, lev, 4 * 9-< f*- 

C4). (No. 3324, A^. Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Sq, 7/£, loc. 324, lev. -|- 9.2 ft A 

Cj), (No. 3047), Pnk. pfls* Cr, sip, Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev, -|- 8,7 ft. 

C6). (No. 349]). Pnk. ps. Rd. dp. BI. pt. Sq. 3 /C, loc. 289, lev. -|- 8.6 ft A 

C?). (No. 33Z1)* Pnk. pas, Cr. sip, Sq, 6/F, 1«. 159, lev, 4 * 8,8 ft A 

(8) . (No. 3153, A). PnK. pas. Rd. dp. Sq. 7/F, loc. 11 □, lev. + 8.7 ft. A 

(9) , (No. 3490}. Pnk. ps. Sq, 7/C, loc. 461, lev. -j- 9,1 ft 

Plate XXV. Pottery Ve;rsels fHorappa CultureZ, Cfiapter VI 

(i 3 - (No. 4411^. Dish of food'Stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 7/D, loc. 271, lev. 4 7.2 ft 

(2) . (No. 3958). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. Cut, sq, to/F, loc. 423, lev. 

+ 7,7 ft A 

(3) ' (No, 2815), Dish of food-stand. Pnk. pas, Rd. stp, S4 9/C, loc. 213, lev, -j- 10-4 ft 

(4) . (No. 5330). Dish of food'^tand, PnL pas. Rd. sip. Bl. p. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 468, lev. 

— 37 ft- 

CO- (No. 1558). Disli oF food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt. Tteneb JCi). lev. — 3.4 ft. A 

(6). CNoh 1913). Dish of food-siandH Pnk. pas* Rd. sip* S^h j/F^ loc. 158, lev* ^ 9.6 ft. 

C7). (No. 718). Dish of foDd^tand. Pnk. pas. Rd- sip. Tiench CC3), lev. — ft. 

C8}* CNo, 431)* Dish of food-stand. Pnk, ps, Tfench DCO^ lev* — x.o ft, A 

C95, (No. 533 ^)- Dish of food-stand. Gn pa$. Bh sip. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 410, lev, —^4.lift. 

(ig)* (No, Si 3). Dish of food-stand, Pnk, pas. Rd, sip. Trench FCr}, lev. — 1.6 ft* A 

(^r 1}. (No. 7^4}. Incised base of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. dps. BL pL Trench 8(5^)^ lev. 

— 6,6 ft* A 

(ii)* (No. 1241). Base <£ food-stand. Pnk. pas* Rd. & Cr* sips, Bl. pt* Trench H<r)^ lev* 
—7.5 ft 

(13), (No, 4187), Bowl of food-stand- Pnk. pas. Rd- sip, Bl. pt. Sq. 8/E, loc. 104, lev. + 9.2 ft, 

04). (No. 4920). Bowl of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cf. sips. BL pt. Sq. 9/E, loc. iii, lev. 

4 7 <S ft 

C15). (No. 8t 0 - Stem of food-stand. PnL pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt Trench C(i), lev. — 1.0 ft 
Ct6). (No, 3789). Incised stem of food-stand. Gr. pas. Gi. sip. Trench A(4), lev. — 7.8 ft. 

(17), (No. 5439), Incised stem of food-stand, Pnk, pas. Rd, sip. Cut., sq, lo/G, be, 481, lev. 
-22.0 ft 

(iS). (No- 2506). Bowl of food-stand- Gr. pas. Sq. 8/F, loc- 144, lev. 4 11.4ft. 

(19^. (No. 4787X Stem of food-stand. Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Cut,, sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev. 
4 I -7 ft- A 

(20) . (No. 3704). Food-stand. PnL pas. Rd.pt Trench 8(5), loc. 55, lev, — 1.7 ft A 

(21) . (No, 470}. Stem and base, food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Tren^ C(3), lev. — 5.3 ft A 

(22) . (No. 4928). Base of food-stand, Pnk. pas. Mound I, sq, t 2/K, loc. 32, lev. 4 ^^-7 f^ 

(23^. (No. t8tt}. Food-stand. Pnk, pas- Rd, Sc Cr. sips. Bl. pt. Trench A(4), loc.—^ 4,9 ft A 

(24) , (No. 3747), Food-stand, Dr. pas. Hnd-mde. Trench BC5), lev, — 1.8 ft A 

(25) . (No, 2246). Food-stand. Pnk- pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt Trenti A(4), bv. —3.5 ft A 

(26) . (No. 5^). Bow! of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Mound 1 , sq. i2/Kr loc- 2ij lev. 

+ » 4-3 ft- 

(27) , (No. 4197). Stem and base of (bod-stand, Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 8/£, loc, 155, lev. 

4 8-8 ft A 

(28) , (No. 3272). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. pes. Cr. sip. Sq. 7/C, loc. 237, lev, 4 i ft- 

(29) , (No. 4854), Food-stand- Pnk. pes, Rd. sip. BL pt Trench FCi), loc. 42, lev. —4,0 ft- A 

(30) . (No. 3843). Cup. Pnk. pas, tmd-mde, Sq, ?, loc. 7 , lev- 4 3-ift A 

(31) . (No. 5113). Frag, dish. Pnk, pas, Rd, sip. Bl. pt. Mound I, sq. 13/J, lot 5, lev. 

4 13-3 ft- 
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C3O" CNo. 3375 )< Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. So. 8 /E, loc. 155, lev.it.5 ft. 

(33) . (No. 5163). Frag, dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. SI. pt. Cut., sq. $/F, loc. 428, lev. — t.o ft. 

(34) . (No. 2913). Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. S<j. 7/F, loc. 158, lev. + 9.6 ft. A 

Css)' CNo. 3370). Frag. dkh. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 8/E, loc, 155, lev. -|- 11.5 ft. 

(36) . (No. 2913). Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 7/F, loc. 158, lev. 4 * 9*6 ft- A 

(37) - CNo. 5446), Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Cut., lo/G, loc. 481, lev.— 18,6 ft. 

(38) , CNo. 5436). Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt, Cut., la/G, loc. 481, lev, —20.; ft. 

(39) - CNo. 5191). Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 473, lev. —12.3 ft. 

C40). CNo. 5192), Frag, dish, Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl, pc Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. —6.7 ft. 
(41). CNo. 5444). Frag. dish. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Cut,, sq. Jo/G, loc. 481, lev. — 22.0 ft, 

C42). CNo, 1469). Frag, dish. Puk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl. pt. Trench FC2), lev. —4.6 ft. A 

C43). CNo. 501 0 - Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Rd. pt. Sq. 7/F, loc. 147, lev, + 7.2 ft. 

C44). CNo. 4944), Jar. Piik. pas. Rd. & Cr. dp. Cut, sq, 9/F, loc. 407, lev. + 0,6 ft 

C45)* CNo. 3758). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Trench FC2), lev. — 6.6 ft. 

C46). (No. 4976). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Rd. pt, Sq. 7/F, loc. 298, lev. + 8.0 ft. A 

C47). (No. 4087). Cup. Pnk. pas. Rd. Sip. Sq. 8/E, loc. 114, lev. + 9 -* ft- 
C48). (No. 2966), Jar. Pnk. pas, Rd. pt. Sq, 10/D, loc. 339, lev. -f* 7.0 ft, A 
(49)- (No. 4877). Cup. Pnk, pas. Rd. sip. Hnd-inde. Sq. 6/F, loc, 436, lev. + 9.2 ft, A 
C50). CNo. 5384). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Rd. pt. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. —19.0 ft. 

C51). (No. 46S1). Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/D, loc, 209, lev, -f- 6.8 ft, A 

C52), (No. 4^09). Cup. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 7/C, loc, 240, lev. 7.0 ft. 

C53). (No, 4362). Pnk. pas. Rd. pt. Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/C, loc. 152, lev. + 8.3 ft. A 

(54), (No. 203). Handled cup. Pnk. ps. Cr. dp. Hnd. mde. Trench CC2), lev, — 5,0 ft. A 

C55). (No. 670). Handled cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Tiench ICt), loc. 61, lev. —6.5 ft. 

C56). (No. 4351)- Feeding-Cup. Pnk, pas. Rd. & Br. sips. Sq. 8/D. loc. 311, lev. + 7.2 ft, 

(57) - (No. 4503), Incised boivl. Pnk. pasL Cr. sip, Sq. 9/F, loc. 468, lev. + 3.8 ft. 

(58) . (No. 3700). Handled cup. Pnk. pas, Hnd. mde. Sq. 7/D, loc. 321, + 7-* ft- 

C59). (No, 3787). Handled cup. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Trench AC4>, lev. — 7.9 ft, A 

C60). (No. 4074). Feeding-cup. Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/F, loc. 116, lev. -|- 6.7 ft A 

Phte XXVi. Pottery Vessels (Harappa CwltwreJ- Chapter VI 

(1) . (No. 5151)- Petfocatod ware. Pnk- pas. Mound I, sq. 12/J, loc. 35, lev. + 13-6 ft, 

(2) . (No. 4384). Perforated jar. Pnk. pas. Cut, sq. lo/F, loc. 423, lev. + 0.5 ft. 

(3) . (No. 4073), Perforated jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Rd. pt. Sq. 8/F, loc. 116, lev. 6.6 ft, A 
C4). (No. 2665). Jar-stand. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. 8/C, loc. 167, lev,-)-10.9 ft, A 

C5)- (No, 1795). Jar-stand. Pnk. pas. Sq, 8/D, loc. 311, lev. q-7.2 ft. 

(6), (No. 4241). Jar-stand. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc. 3, lev. -j- 16.3 ft. 

C7), (No. 4295). Jar-stand, Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. So. 7/F, loc. 158, lev. -ft 8.5 ft. A 

(8). (No, 4296). Jar-stand. Pnk, pas. Rd. dp. Sq. 7/F, loc. 158, lev, + 8.6 ft. 

C9)- (No. 3855). Jar-stand. Pnk. pas. Trench FC2), lev.— 8.9 ft, 

(lo). (No. 1922). Jar-stand. Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/D, loc, 216, lev,-J-tt.8 ft. A 
(i i). (No, 4999). Jar-stand. Pnk. pas. Mound 1 , sq. la/J, loc, 18, lev. + 14.3 ft 
C12), (No, 5005). Jar-eover, Pnk. pas. Mound 1 . sq. 13/K, loc. 34, lev, -f- 14,3 ft. A 
(13), (No. 5062). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Cut. sq. lo/G, loc. 485, lev, — 0.5 ft. 

C14). (No. 200). Jar-cover. Pnk, pas. Trench CCa), lev, — 6.0 ft. 

C15). (No. 5229). Ja^cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. sb. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K. loc. 37 . lev. + 13.1 ft, 

C16). (No. 4583), Jar-cover. Pnk, pas. Cr. pis. Mound I, sq. ti/K, loc. 20, lev. -j- 16,7 ft. A 

(17) . (No. 5327). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K, loc. 34. lev. + 12.0 ft. 

(18) . (No. 5070). Jarcover. Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Mound 1 , sq. tz/K, loc. 21, lev. + 14.2 ft. 

(19) . (No. 89), Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Trench B(i), lev.—6.1 ft. A 

(20) . (No. 116). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Trench CC2) lev, — 5.2 ft. 

(21) . (No. 90). Jar-cover. Pnk, pas. Trench BCi), lev, — 5,2 ft. 
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C22). (No* 5^55)* JaKover. Pok. pas. Rd. m. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K, loc* 37, lev. -h 

(23) . (No. 2817). Jar-cover, Pnk. pas, Cr. dp. Sq. 8/C, loc. 297, lev. -|- 10.1 ft 

(24) . (No. ^228). Jaroover. Pnk. pas. Cr. stp. Mound I, sq. i j/K, loc. 37, lev. -f 13.1 ft. 

(25) . (No. 873^. Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Ttcncli H(i), lev. — y.2ft 

(26) . (No. 4044). Jtr-covet. Pnk. pas. 8/E, loc, 42;, lev. + 6.8 ft, 

(27) . (No. 3956). Jar-cover, Pnk. pas. Tnaich £( 1), lev,—3,8 ft. A 

(28) . (No, 1373). Jar-cover. Pnk.pa$. Trench F(2X lev.—3,1 ft. A 
(29X (No. 1046). Jar-cover. Gr. pas. Trench HCO? lev. 1,8 ft. 

(30) , (No. 4483). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/E, Joe. 306, lev. + 7.7 ft. 

(31) . (No. 3851). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Trench 8(5), lev. — 9,9 ft. 

(32) . (No. 4927). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Mound I, sq. 12/J, be. 28, lev. 14.5 ft. A 

(33) - (No. 1363). Jar-cover, Gr. pas. Trench E( 0 , lev. — 6,4 ft 

(34) * (No. 2832). Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/F, loc. 346, lev. + 8.5 ft 

(35) - (No. 26^). Jar-cover. Pufc. pot Cr. dp. Sq. 9/D, loc. 139, lev, + 9.7 ft. 

(aO- (No. 3514). Jai-oover. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. 7/D, loc. 273, lev. -f 8.1 ft A 

(37). (No, 3514), JaKover. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 7/D, lot 173, lev. +8.1 ft. 

C38X (No. 4998). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Mound I, sg. 12/K, loc. 19, lev. + 14.9ft A 

(39) - (No. 39^). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas, Rd. pt Hnd. tnde. Trench DC 1), bv.—4.3 ft. A 

(40) . (No. 2765). Jar-cover. Pnk, pas, Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/B, loc. 234, lev. +9.9ft 

(41) . (No. 2337). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Sq. 8/C, loc. 109, lev. + to.7ft. 

(42}. (No. 2912). Jancover. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde, Sq. 9/D, loc, 130, lev. + 9.7 ft. 

C 43 )* (No. 3514). Jar-cover. Pnk, pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 7/D, loc. 173, lev, q- 8.1 ft A 

(44) - (No. 2986}. Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Sq. lo/E, loc. 131, lev. + 7,2 ft. A 

(45) ' (No, 4277). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/F, loc. 299, lev. + 7.4 ft A 

(46) . (Nt 5328J, Jar-cover. Pnk. pas, Mound I, sq. 13/K, loc. 34, lev. -ft 17.8 ft 

(47) ' (No. 1835). Jar-cover, Pnk, pas. Rd. dp. Sq. 7/E, loc. 99, lev, -ft 11.0 ft. 

C48X (No. 5221). Jar-cover. Gr. pas. Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc. 10, lev. -ft 13.9 ft 

(49), (No. 42S4). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Rd, dp. 7/F, lot 299, lev. -ft 7.4 ft. A 

(30), (No. 4879). Jar<over. Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/F, loc. 440, lev. -ft 6.7 ft 

C31). (No. 4662). Ja^^s)vc^. Pnk. pas. Rd, dp. Sq. S/D, loc. aSi, lev. + 7.6 ft 

C52). (No. 4371). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/8, loc. 451, lev. -ft 7,6ft. 

C53)- (No. 27S0), Jaroover. Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. Sq. 8/B, loc. 234, lev. -ft 11,1 ft. A 

(34). (No. 4810). Jai-cover. Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/F, loc. 331, lev, -f- 7.5 ft 

C 55 >- (No, 5249J, Ja^^Mve^. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Mound I, sq. 13/K, lot 12. lev. -|- 13.9 ft. 

(56). (No. 4140), Partitioned tray. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. lo/D, loc. 341, lev. -ft 6.6 ft. A 
C57). (No. 4730). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Mound 1 , sq. 12/J, loc. 17, lev. -ft 15.8 ft. 

C58). (No. 4229). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt Sq, 9/C, loc. 29i,lev.-ft7-oft- A 

C59X (No. 4016). Jar. Pnk, pas. Rd. sfp. Cut., 9/F, loc. 404, lev. -f-4-9 ft- A 

(60). (No. 28163. Cup. Pnk. pas. Ct. sip. So, 9/C, loc. 228, lev. -ft 10.3 ft. 

C6i>. (No. 565), Sherd. Pnk. pas. Trench Ict, — lo.i fL A 
C62). (No^ 365S}. Jar. Pfilt. pas. Rd. pt. Trench GCiXW,—-3-8 ft. 

(63)^ (No. 3973). Jar* Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 8/E, loc. 1 lev. + 7*2 ft, A 
C64)- (No* 7^8). Jar, Prik* pas. Cr. slpn Trench DC 1)+lev.— 0.9 ft. A 
C^j)* (No. 434). Jar* Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Trench DCO, lev* — 1.5: ft. 

(66), (Nd. 1516). Jar, Sq> 9/D, loc. lev* + 14.3 ft 

C^ 7 )^ (No. 4989). Sherd- Vvi. pas. Cr. dp* Cut.* sq. la/F, loc. 421* lev. + 0.5 ft. A 
(67j a)- (No. 2886). Sherd* Pnk- pas. Cr. sip. Sq. S/D* loc. 290, lev* 4- 9,9 ft, A 

(68) . (No. 3969). Jar. Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Trench CC3)Jev* — 5.6 ft. 

(69) . (No. 29B8)* Jar* Pnk, pas. Cr. sip, Sq* 9/D, loc. 264* lev. -|- 8.9 fL 
K7o% (No. 4297). Jar. Pnk. ps. Cr, sip, Sq* y/E, loc, 300, lev. + 6.J ft* A 

C7O. (No, 5275). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd, slp- ^ 1 . pt. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 477, lev_2.9 ft. 

(72). (No. 4406), Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd. 6t Br. dps. Sq. 9/D. loc. 264, lev. -ft io.o ft 
C 73 J- (No, 2224). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Sq, 9/E, loc. 85, lev. -ft 20.0 ft, A 
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(No. 5C398). Jar. Pnk. ps. Mound L sq. i^/J^ 1 <JC, ii, lev. + 14.2 ft 
(74), (No* 1180). Cup. PnL pas. Cr. sip. Ttencli GC^X —4-3 ft 
C75X (No. 5118). Jar. PnL pas. Cut, $q. loc* 428, lev. —^2,3 ft 
<76). (No. 4565). Cup, Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 7/C, loc. 238, lev. + 7.5 ft. 

C773. (Na Bowl. Pnk. pasn Ct sip. Mound I, sq. 13/L loc. iij lev. + 14.1ft 

C78). (No, 3793X Bowl. Pnk. pas. Trenci AC4), lev. —6.1 ft A 

(79). (No. 4404). Bowk Pnk, pas, Cr. sip. Rd. pt, Sq. 10/E, loc. 230, lev. +S.Bft 

(SoX (No. 5409). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Cut, lo/G, leVp —18.6 ft 

(8j). (No, 5367). Jar. Dr, pas. Cr. sip. Cut., sq. 10/G, loc, 477, lev. — is.t ft 

(82) , (No. 4975X JaJ^ Pnk, pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. Sq. loc, 298, lev. + S.i ft 

(83) . (No. 3S01). Gt pas. Gr. sip. Trench lev. — lo.i ft 

(84) . (No. 4694X Jat Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. 7/F, loc. 147, +6.9 ft, A 

(85X (No. ^7). Cup. PnL pas. Trench ECiX lev. ^ —5'ift A 

C86X (No. 635). Cup, Pnk. pas. Trench A(3), lev. — ij ft 
(87X (No. 2786), Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/D^ loc. 194, kv. 10.9 ft. 

C88X (No. 5094X Bowl. Pnk. pas. Cnt.^ sq. to/Gi loc. 43ip kv^ — 2,2 ft 
(89). (No. 1821)* Jar. Pnk, pas. Sq. 8/C, loc. 241, kv. -|- 10.6 ft. 

(90^- (No. 5210}. Jar. Pnk. pas. Ct sip. Cut, sq. lo/G^ loc. 48lev, —^ 1,0 ft 
(91X CNo. 5334)* Jar, Pnk, pas. Cut.^ sq. 9/F, loc. 40S, lev* — 5-4 ft- 

PhUe XXVII. Potiery Vessels fHarappa Culture), Chapter VT 

(1) * (No. 5432). Dish. Pnk. pas. Hnd, mde. Cut., sq* 9/F, loc. 469, lev. — 18.3 ft 

(2) . (Nop 5438). Dish. Pnk. pas. Hnd. inde. Cut, sq. lo/G^ loc. 481, lev. —24.8 ft. 

(3) - (No. 3905X Dish. Pnk. pas. Trench DCiX lev. —4-3 ft A 

C4X (No. 4805). Didip Dr, pas, Cut.^ sq. lo/G* loc. 4B0+ lev. — 0.3 ft, A 

(5) . (No. 2161). Dish. Pnk. pas. Hnd rnde. Trench J(iX lev.—7.8 ft 

(6) . (No, 4527). Dish, Pnk. ps, Cr. sip, Sq, 7/E, !oc. 278, lev. + 7,5 ft. 

(7) . (No. 5091)- Dish, Pnk. ps. Cut, sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev. —2.2 ft 

(8) . (No, 3731X Bowk Pnk, pas. Rd.pt Trench BC5X lev, — 10,2 ft 

(9) . (No. 38o5fX Bowl. Pnk. pas. Trench AC3), lev, — 7.8 ft A 

(10) . (No* 4267)* Bow], Dt pas. Hnd. mde. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc, 478^ lev, -|- 0,9 ft 
(ii}* (No, 46713. Bowl, Dt ps. Cut, sq* lo/G, loc, 478, lev. + 0,9 ft 

(11) ^ (No, ^33)- Bowk Pnk. ps. Hnd mde, Sq. 7/Fj loc, 346^ lev. -J- 8,8 ft 
(13)* (No, 600). Cup, Pnk, pas. Trench CCx), lev,— 4,9 ft, 

(143. (No. 28883 ^ Cup, Pnk. pas. Sq. S/F^ loc. 260^ lev. + to.oft 

(153* (No, 5308)* Cup* Pnk, pas, Hnd. mde. Mound L sq* 13/K, loc* 34, lev. + 12.7 ft 

(16). (No. 2996). Cup. Pnk. pas. Sq. S/D^ loc. 108^ kv. d 8.6 ft A 

(173. (No, 2316)^ Cup. Pnk* pas^ Hnd. mdcp Sq. 9/E, loc. 131, lev, -j- 11,2 ft. A 

(i 8 ). (No. 11613. Cup. Pnk. ps, Rd, sip. Rd. pt Trench DCO, lev. —4.6ft 

(19X (No, 3063* Cup. Pnk, pas. Rd. pt. Trench 8(3)J 1 ^-—4*9 ft* A 

(20). (No. 2707). Bowk Gr. pas, Sq, 7/D^ loc. 273, lev* + 9.6 ft. 

(213* (No. 3391 )► Bowl Ct pas, Hnd. mde^ Sq^ 9/E, loc. 124, lev, idi ft 

(22) - (No. 5M4^- Dish. Pnk, ^s. Mound L sq, 13/Jr loc* 8, lev. + 14-1 ft 

(23) . (No. 3015), Cup, Pnk. pas, Sq. 9 /Et loc. 254, lev. +9.3 ft. A 

(243, (No. 21633. Dish. Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl, pt 7/Ep loc, 120^ lev, -j- 12* oft A 
( 253 - (No. 4943)* Bowl, Gt pas. Bl- Sc Gr. sips. Cuc.^ sq. 9/F^ loc. 408, lev, + u-Bft A 

(26), (No. 51973- Bowl. Pnk. pas, Cr. sip, Rd. pt. Mound L sq. i3/K^ loc, 51, lev. + i2.Sft 

(27X (No. 38703* Dish. Pnk^ pas. Trench K(iX 1 ^-—6.9 ft 

(28) - (No. 4613). Bovrl. Dr. pas. Hnd. mde. Cut, sq, lo/F^ loc. 37S, lev^ 4- 5,5 ft A 

(29) . (No. 2112), Bowl Pnk. pas, Ct sip, Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/E, loc. 92, lev. 4 ^ *3-7 ft* A 

(30) - (No, 2775), Bowl Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Sq. ^/C, loc. 208^ lev, + 9.1 ft, 

(31) , (No. 3298). Dish* Pnk, pas. Rd. sip. Sq, 7/E:, loc. 97., lev. + 9,4 ft. 

(323- (No.50553^ Bowl- Dr, pas- Br. dp- Cut^ sq. 9/Fp loc. 407* lev. + 0.8 ft. A 
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C33X (No- Oi'al dish. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 7/C, loe. 102, lev, + 6.8 ft. 

C34)-CNo. 204). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Trench C(i), lev,—4-3 ft, A 
C 3 S^* (No. 27). BofV'l. Pnk. pas. Trench CCi), lev. — 3,1 ft. A 

C36). (No. 3968). Dish of fo^.$tand, Ptik. pas. Rd. sip. Trench CC3), loc. 36, lev, — ;,6 ft. A 
C37)' (No. 43a). Dish. Ptik.pas. Rd. sip. Trench D(i), lev. — 1.5 ft 

C38). (No. 154). Bowl. Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Trench B(i), lev. — j.8 ft, 

(39)* (No, 1155}. Bowl. Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Rd.pt. Trench D(Oi lev, — 0,0 ft. 

C40). (No. 5325). Bowl. Pnk, pas. Moimd I, sq. 13/K, loc. 34, lev. + 12.0 ft. 

(41). (No. 729). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip, Rd.pt. Trench DCi), lev. — 1.3 ft. A 

C42). (No. 531), Bowl. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Trench 3(3^, lev. — 5,7 ft, 

C43). (No, 2265). Bowl. Pnk. pas, Cr, sip, Sq. 7/C, be. 98, lev. + 12.0 ft A 
(44)-(No. 341X Bowl. Pnk, pas, Cr. sip. Rd.pt. Trench CC2), lev. — 3,7 ft A 
C45X (No. 29^. Bowl. Pnk, pas. Trench A(i), lev, — 3,0 ft 
(46). (No. 5385). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 466, lev. —6.9 ft, 

C47). (No. 3603). Bowl, Gr. pas. Trench 1(1), lev. + 0.7 ft 
(48), (No. 2977). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Hnd, rede, Sq. 9/E, loc. 137, lev,-f- 14.3 ft A 

C49)' (No. 4403), Bowl. Pnk, pas. Hnd. mdc. Sq. 8/B, loc. 232, lev. 4 - 9 7 ft- A 

C50). (No. 5115). Bowl, Pnk. pas. Pnk, sip. Puip. pt. Mound I, sq. I3/K, loc. 37, lev, 
-f- 13.1 ft 

C51). CNa3i09), Bowk Pnk. pas. Pnk. St Ct sips, Sq. 7/F, loc. 147, lev. + lo.oft 

(52) . (No. 5390). Bowk Pnk. pas. Rd sip. Cut., sq. ro/G, loc. 478, lev. —7.2 ft 

(53) ’ (No, 2728). Bowk Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl, pt So. 8/C, loc. 297, lev. + 10.1 ft 

C54)* (No. 1090), Bowl, Pnk. pas. Pnk, sip. Trench FCi), lev. — 9,5 ft. 

(55)- (No, 3073X Bowk Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/E, loc. ij6, lev. *f 14.5 ft 

(56}. (No. 4402). Bowl, Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. fc. 9/E, loc. 254, lev. + 9,6 ft. 

(??)■ CNo. 4932). Bowk Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Cut,, sq. lo/G, loc, 481, lev. + 1,7 ft. A 

(58). (No. 3287), Bowk Pnk. pas. Rd. Sc Ct. sips. Sq. 7/E, loc. 97, lev. -|- 10,6 ft A 

CS9)- (No. 3702), Bowk Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt Trench BCy), loc, 43, lev. — j.qft A 

(60). (No. 2829), Bowl. Pnk. pas. Ct sip. Sq. 7/F, loc. 147, lev. + 8,7 ft. A 

(6t), (No, 930). Bowk Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Rd.pt. Trench A(3X lev, — '4.1ft. 

(62). (No. 1129), Bowl, Pnk, pas. Rd, sip. Trench ICi^, lev. 1,5ft 
(^3)' CNo. 825). Bowl. pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Trench €(3), loc. 26, lev. — 5.0 ft. A 
(64). (No. 3490, B). Bowl. Gt pas. Sq, 7/C, loc. 461, lev. +9,1 ft. A 
(65}. (No. 4571). Bowl. Pnk, pas. Rd. dp. Sq, 8/C, loc. 394, lev. + 7.5 ft A 

(66) . (No. 3345), Bowl. Pnk, pas, Rd- Be Cr. sip. Sq. 8/C, loc. 151, lev, + *^-0 ft, A 

(67) . (No. 2694). Bowk Pnk. ps. Rd. & Cr. sips, Sq. 9/C, loc. 205, lev. + 9.3 ft. 

(68) . (No, 2225). Jar. Pnk, pas, Rd, &Pnk. sip. Bk pt Sq, 9/E, loe. 112, lev. -j- 13.4 ft 

(69) . (No. 2337). Cosmetic jar. Pnk, pas. Hnd. mde. Sq, 9/£, loc. 162, lev. 4- 15-2 ft 

(70) , (No, 3302). CtK. jar. Pnk. ps, Sq. 7/F, loc, 443, lev. 4 - ^-7 ft A 

(71) , (No. 852). Cos. jar. Pnk. sip, Rd, nt. Trench 6(5), loc. 56, lev, — '1.7 ft 

(72) , (No, 4093). Cos, jar, Pnk. ps. Rd, sip. Sq, 8/F, loc. 115, lev, +8.0 ft 

C73)' (No, 5199). Cos. jar. Pnk, pas. Cr. sip, Bl. pt Mound I, sq. 13/K, loc. 34, lev. + 12,9 ft 

(74) , (No. 1301). Cos. jar, Pnk. pas. Rd, pt Trench JC O, lev. — 5,9 ft A 

(75) ' (No. 5049). Cos. jar. Pnk, pas. Rd. pt Cut,, sq. 9/F, loc. 409, lev. 4- 0,5 ft. 

(76) . (No. 499). Cos, jar Pnk. ps, Rd, pi. Trench E(i), loc, 33, lev. — 2,7 ft A 

(77) . (No, 338c). Cos. jar. Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. Trench 0 ( 0 , lev. — 7,5 ft 

(78) . (No. 4232), Co®, jar. Pnk, pas. Cr. sip, Rd. pt. Sq. jo/C, loc. 385, lev. + 6,9 ft A 

(79) . (No, 4230), Insect cage, Pnk, ps. Rd, pt, Hnd, mde. Sq. 9/C, loc. 291, lev. 4* 7.1 ft 

(81) , (No. 1875), Cos. jat Pnk. ps, Rd, pt. Trench G(i)> loc. 49, lev. — 1.0 ft. 

(82) . (No. 786). Cos. jar, Pnk, pas. Ct sip. Rd.pt Trenti 6(5), lev. — 3.2 ft 

(No, 3264). Cos. jar. Pnk, pa$, Pnk. sip, B 1 .& Rd.pt®. 5 q. 9 /Cr loc. 190, lev, 4 * 13-7 ft- A 

(84) . (No. 472), Cos, jar. Pnk, pas. Hnd. mde. Trench CC3), lev. — ■ 9,0 ft A 

(85) , (No. 2916). Cos. jar. Pnk. ps, Sq. y/F, loc. 299, lev. + 9.5 ft 
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(86) . (No. 3459)< Cos- jar. Pnk. pas. Br. sip, S<). p/C, loe. 244, lev, -jr 6.9 ft. A 

(87) . (No. ziji). Cos. jar. Pnk, pas. S<j. 8/C, loc. i jj, lev, + 14.1 ft. A 

(88) . (No. 4360), Cos, jar* Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/D, loc. 311, lev. + 7,2 ft, 

(89) , (No, jiz6). Cos. jar. Pnk. pas. Cut,, sq. lo/G, loc. 477, lev, — 1.0 ft. 

(90) , (No.4909). Cos, jar. Pnk. pas. Rd.slp, Bl.pt, Mound I, sq. 13/K, loc. 12, lev, + 13,1 ft 
C9O. (No, 1023), Cos. jar. Pnk, pas. Cr, sip. Trench ACa), lev. —8.6 ft 

(92). (No. 3484). Cos. jar, Gr. pas. Hnd, mde, Sq, 9/C, loc. 191, lev. + 7.1 ft 

Plate XXVIW. Pottery and Pottery Crottpt (Harappa Culture). Chapter VI > 

( 0 - CNo. 2349). Jar. Pnk. pas, Cr.sip. ^.7/G, loc. 98, lev. + 124ft 

(2) . (No. 2711). Jar, Pnk. pas. Sq, 9/C, loc. 205, lev. + 10,0 ft. A 

(3) , (No. 3271)- Jar. Pnk. pas, Ra. sip. Bl. pt. Sq, 7/C, Joe. 166, lev,-)-10.9 ft 

(4) . (No. 2698), Incised jar. Pnk, pas, Cr, sip, Sq, 9/D, loc. 139, lev. + 9.7 ft. 

(5) . (No. 2243). Jar. Pnk, pas<, Sq. 9/D, loc. 209, lev. + ) 1.7 ft. A 

(6) . (No. 4919), Incised jar. Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Sq. y/E, loc. 301, lev, + 7.9 ft. A 

(7) . (No. 4869). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. y/F, loc. 445, lev. -f 6.7 ft. 

(8) . (No. 4861). Jar. Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/E, loc. 280, lev. ^ 7,0 ft 

(9) . (No. 129). Jar. Pnk.pas. Cr.sip. Trench AC 1),lev. — 3.4ft. 

(10) , (No. 3047, D), Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. $q. S/E, loc. 87, lev. + 6.8 ft. A 

(11) . CNo.3047,F). Jar, Pnk. pa$. Cr.sip. Sq.8/E, loc.87, lev. 4 -6.8ft, A 

(12) . (No.3047,D), Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr.sip. Sq. S/E, loc.87, lev. + 6.8ft A 

(13) . (No. 3047, B). Jar, Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr, sip. Sq. S/E, loc. 87, lev. + 6,8 ft, 

(14) . (No. 3047,C), Jar, Pnk.pas. Cr.sip. Sq-8/E, loc.87, lev.-f-6-8 ft A 

(15) . (No. 3047, 1 ). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev. 4- 6,8 ft. A 

(16) . (No, 3047,G), Cup. pnk.pas. Cr.sip. Sq.8/E, loc,87, lev. + 6,8ft A 

(17) , (No. 30471 H). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev. 4 " 6.8 ft. A 
»*•#*»**»* 

(18) . (No. 3283,3). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl.pt. Sq. y/E, loc. 276, lev. 4 -94 f*- 

(19) . (No. 3283, A). Jar. Pnk. pas. Sq. y/E, loc, 276, lev. 4- 9.4 ft. 

(20) . (No. 3283, D). Jar. Pnk. pas, y/E, loc. 176, lev. 4-94 ft- A 

(21) . (No. 3283, C). jar, Pnk-pas. Sq. y/E, loc. 276, lev. 4-9,4 ft. A 

(22) . (No. 3283,0). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr.sip. Sq. 7/E, loc. 276, lev. 4- 9.4ft. 

(23) . (No. 3283, F). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Sq. 7/E. toe. 276. lev. + 94 ft 

(24) . (No. 866, B). Jar. Pnk, pas. Trench F(i), loc. 42, lev. —10.5 ft. 

(25) . (No. 866, F). Cup. Pnk. pas. Trench F(i). loc. 41. lev. — lo.j ft A 

(26) , (No.866vE). Cup. Pnk. pas. Trench F(i), loc. lev. — 10.5 ft 

(27) . (No. 866,C). Cup. Pnk. pas. Trench F( 0 , loc. 41, lev. — 10.5 ft. A 

(28) . (No. 866. A). Jar. Pnk. pas. Trench F(i), loc. 42, lev. — 10,5 ft 

(29) , (No. 866, D). Jar. Pnk. pas. Trench F(i), loc. 42, lev, — 10,5 ft. 

(30) . (No. 3489, D). Cup. Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/C, loc. 461, lev. 4- 9,1 ft 

(31) . (No. 3489,3), Bowl of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd, k Pnk. sips. Sq. 7/C, loc. 461, lev. 

4 * 9.1 ft A 

C32). (No. 3489, C). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Sq. 7/C, Joe. 461, lev. 4- 9.1 ft, 

(33) , (No. 1844). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Hnd. mdc, Jhukar. Sq. 8/E, loc. 86, lev, 4- * 7-5 R- 

(34) . (No, 1843). Jar. Pnk. pas. Jhukar. Sq. 8/E. loc. 86, lev, 4- 17*5 A 
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Css)’ (No. 3150, B), Jar, Pnk. pas, Sq. 7/E, loc. 306, Itv. +8,0 ft. 

(36). (No. 3150, D). Jar. Pnk. pas, Sq. 7/E, l«, 306, lev. + 8.0 Ft. 

^37^. CNo. 3150, C). Jar. Pnk. pas, Sq. 7/E, ioc. 306, lev.-|-8.0 ft. 

1 ^*** ****** 

C38). (No.isjii, N). Jar, Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt. Sq. 9/C, loc. iiS, lev,-{-9.9 ft. A 

C39), (No. 2594, M). Jar. Pnk, pas. Rd. pt. Hnd, mde. 9/C, loc, 128, lev. +9.9 ft, A 

C40). (No, 2594, 0 ). Cup. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 9/C, loc. 228, lev. + 9.9 ft. 

(41), (No. 2594, P). Cup. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip- Hnd. mde. Sq. 9/C, loc. 228, lev. + 9-9 f*- A 

1t.1t.99****** 

C42). (No. 995). Cup. Pnk. pas Rd. dp. Trench BC5), lev. — 2.0 ft. 

(43). (No. 996). Cup. Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Rd.pt, Trench 6(5), lev. — 2.0 ft. A 
C44), (No, 997), Cup. Pnk. pas. Rd, pt. Ticnch BCj^, lev. — 2.0 ft. A 

(45) 1 CNo. 46J7, A). Jar. Pnk. pas, Sq. 9/D,^ loc. 209, lev. + 5.9 ft. 

(46) . (No, 4657, B>. Jar. Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/D, loc, 209, lev. + 5 9 ft- 

(47) . (No, 4657, C). Jar. Pnk- pas. Sq. 9/D. loc. 209, lev. Hr y.9 R. A 

(48) . (No. 4657, D). Bowl, Gr. pas. 9/D, loc. 209, lev. + 5.9 ft- 
^***v*»**» 

(49) . (No. 3011, A). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. 6l.pt. Sq. 9/C, loc, 208, lev.-f* 9<^ Ft> A 

C50). (No. 30TI, C). Jar. Gr. pas. Sq. 9/C, loc. 20S, lev. •{- 9.6 ft. 

(yi). (No. 3009, D). Cup. Pnk. pas;. Cr, dp. Sq. fi/Pj loc, 149, lev, 4" 8.9 ft. 

C52). (No. 3009, C). Cup. Pnk. [»s. Sq. 8/F, loc. 149, lev. + 8.9 ft 

(53) , (No. 3009, B). Jar- Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Sq. S/F, loc, 149, lev. 4- 8.9 ft A 

(54) , (No. 3009, A). Jar, Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Sq. 8/F, loc. t49, lev, 4- 8.9 ft, A 

•**¥##■**»* 

Cj5)- (Nov27aS}. Jar, Pnk, pas. Pnk, dp. Sq. 9/E1 loc, i£a, lev. 4-lo.oft. 

Cy6), (No. 3988). Jar. Pnk, pas. Rd, pi. Sq. 9/F, loc. 427, W. 4- 7,0 ft. 

C57)' (No. 4779). Jar, Pnk. pas Rd. pt, Cut., sq, 9/F, loc. 428, lev. — 1 .a ft, 

(58). (No. 4777), Jar. Pnk. pas. Cut., sq. 9/p, loc. 409, lev, — i,i ft. 

C59), (No. 36^4). Jar. Pnk. pas B), & Rd. pts. Trench E(t), loc, 32, lev, — 2.3 ft. 

((So). (No. 3783}. Bowl. Pnfc. pas. Rd. & Ptirp, sips, Sq. 8/C, loc. 2^, lev. 4 " 7-S R- A 

(61) , (No. 5398). Perforated jar, Pnk. pasL Hnd, mde. Cut., sq, lo/G, loc. 481, lev. — 1 3*4 Ft 

(62) . (No. 3536)' Perforated jar, Pnk, pas Sq. 8/C, loc. 295, lev, 4- 7-t ft. A 

(63) . (No. 1782). Perforated jar. Pnk. pas, Sq, 8/F, loc, 163, lev. 4 - >4-^ R- 

(64) , (No. 4666). Bowl. Pnk. pas, Rd, pt. Sq. 10/D, loc- 248, lev. 4- 6.9 ft 

(65) . (No. 3241). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Hnd, mde. Sq. 8/F, loc, 83, lev, 4 " 7*i R> A 

(66) . (No, 5090). Jar-cover, Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Hnd. mde. Sq, 9/F, loc. 474, lev. 4 - 0.9 ft 

(67) . (No. 4095). Bowl. Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/E, loc, 94, lev. 4- 7.7 ft 

(68) . (No. 5079), Bowl. Pnk. pas. Mound 1 , sq, 12/K, loc. 21, lev. 4- 14.5 R. 

(69) . (No. 4362). Jar. Pnk. pas. Rd. pt. Sq. 8/C, loc. 132. lev. 4- 8.5 ft. 

Plate XXIX, Pottery and Other Objects (HarapfS Culture). Cftapfers VI; VJJf; Xlli 

(1) . (No. 3343), Jar. Pnk. pas. Sq. p/E, loc. 125, lev. 4-10-4 R- A 

(2) . (No, 4390). Jar. Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/D, loc. t^, lev. 4- 6,9 ft. 

(3) . (No. 4300), Jar. Gr, pas. Bl, dp, Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc, 3, lev, 4- 16.3 R. A 

(4) . (No. 4398). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Sq. 7/C, loc. 102, lev. 4 - 9.6 R. 

(5) . (No. 3003). Cup, Pnk. ps, Sq, 7/C, W. 313, lev, 4-10.0 ft 

(6) . (No. 4801), Cup, Pnk. ps. Cut., sq. 9/G, loc. 483, lev. — 0.9 ft 

C?)’ CNo. 4528). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip, Sq. 7/C, loc. loz, lev. 4 - 9.6 ft. A 

(8) . (No. 4922). Cup. Pnk. ps. Sq. 7/E, loc, 301, lev. 4-7.9 ft A 

(9) . (No. S^. Cup. Pnk, ps. Trench A( 1), lev. — y.6 ft 
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(to)-(No. 68o). Cup. Pnk, pas-Titnct D(t), lev. ■—4.7 ft. 

(ii). (No. 3966), Cup. Pull, pas, Sq. p/E, loc. 171, lev. + 7.6 ft. A 

(1 a)-(No. 3960). Cup. Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/E, loc. 171, lev.+ 7.6 ft. A 

(13) . (No. 5410). Cup. Pnl. pas. Hnd. rude. Cut., sq. to/G, loc. 481, lev. — 23.8 ft. 

(14) , (No. 982). Cup, Ptik. pas, Tnencli FCO, lev.— 4,6 ft. 

(tj). (No. 5046). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cut,, sq. 9/F, loc. 407, Jov- 4- 0.8 ft. 

(t6). (No. 1515). Cup. Pnk, pas. Br. sip. Sq, 9/C, be, 21a, lev- s i.oft. A 

(17), (No. 3759). Cup. Pnk. MS. Trench FCa), lev. — 6.6 ft. 

(t8), (No. 5387, B). Cup. Pnk. pas- Cut., sq. g/F, loc, 468. lev- — 6.8 ft. 

(19). (No. 2784). Cup. Pnk, pas. Sq, 8/E, Inc- 156, lev. -j- 9,7 ft. A 
(ao). (No. 2968). Cup, Pnk. pas. Sq. lo/D, loc. 363, lev. + 8-8 ft- 

(21) . (No, 2744). Cup. Pnk. pas. Sq. B/B, loc. 135, lev. + 9,9 ft, 

(22) . (No. 2731). Cup, Pnk. pas, Pnk, sip, Sq. lo/D, loc. 24^ lev. -1-9.6 ft. A 

(23) . (No. 3595). Cup. Pnk. pas. Trench H(i), lev. — 8,5 ft. A 

(24) . (No. 5045). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc, 407, lev. 4- lo.Sft. 

(25) , (No, 5215). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. ^p. Mound 1 , sq, 12/K, loc- 27, lev, -j- i3*5 f** 

(26) , (No. 5057). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc, 1 j, lev. + 14.1 ft. A 

(27) . (No. 5326), Cup. Pnk, pas. Mound 1 , sq. i3/K» 34> + tt-7 ft. 

(28) , (No. 4811). Cup. Pnk. pas. Br. sip. Sq, 7/F, loc. 299, lev. -|- 8.1 ft. A 

(29) . (No. 5003), Cup. Pnk. pas. Mound I, sq. 12/J, loc. 18, lev. + 14.9 ft. A 

(30) . (No. 4156). Cup, Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/C, loc. 207, lev, + 7.7 ft A 

(31) . (No. 3100), Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp- Sq. 9/E, loc- aoi, lev. + 9-5 f** A 

(32) . (No. 5411). Cup, Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Hnd- inde. Cut,, sq. 9/F, loc. 46$, lev. — 22.4 ft, 

(33) . (No.851). Cup. Pnk, pas. Pnk, sip. Trench 1(0► lev, — 6.7ft. 

(34) . (No. 3004). Cup. Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/C, loc. 309, lev. q- 9.7 ft. 

(35) . (No. 424). Cup. Pnk. pas, Rd, sb- Trench D(i), lev. — t.i ft. 

(36) . (No. 2976). Cup. Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Sq. g/E. loc. 137, lev. 4- 14.0(1. 

(36, a). (No. 4617), Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Mound 1 , sq. 13/J, loc, to, lev, 4 * *8,2 ft. 

(37) , (No. 2996). Pan. Pnk, pas, Cr. sip. Sq. 8/C, be. 297, lev. 4 - 9-3 

C38). (No. 3959). Jar, Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Sq. 9/^f 1 ** * 7 ** ”l" 7‘7 f*- A 

(39) . (No- 2697). Jar. Dr. pas. Rd. sip. Sq, g/D, loc. 215, lev. 4 " 94 f*^ 

(40) . (No, 2700). Jar. Pnk pas. Rd. dp. Sq. g/D, loc. 139, lev. + 9-7 B. 

(41) . (No. 2708). Jar. Pnk. pas. Sq. 7/D, loc. 272, lev. + 9,4 ft. 

(42) . (No. 2709). Jar. Pnk, pas. Cr. dp. Sq. 7/D, loc, 272, lev. 4 - 9.6 ft. A 

(43) . (No. 3279). Bowl. Pnk. pas, Rd, sip- Bl- pL Sq. g/D, loc. gj, lev. 4- 9-5 f*- A 
(43, a). (No, 5007). Jar* Pnk. pas, Cr- sip. Sq. 7/F, loc. 188, lev. 4 * 7-9 A 

(44) . (No. 2239). Jar. Pnk. pas, Sq, 8/F, loc. 149, lev, 4 " ft. A 

(45) . (No. 5078). Jar, Pnk, pas. Mound I, sq. t2/K, loc, 21, lev, + 14.2fL 

(46) . (No. 3419). Jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip- Sq. 9/E, be. 171, lev. 4 - 6-5 ft* 

(47) . (No-2984). Dish. Gt- san. Sq. 8/C, loc. 308, lev. 4* ion ft. 

(48) . (No. 2245). Dish. Gr. san. Sq. 9/D, loc. 191, lev. ^ 1 1,6 ft. A 

(49) ' (No. 1721). Jar-cover. Pnk, pas. Hnd- mde. Sq. 8/E, loc. 104, lev. 4 * * 4*9 ft. 

(so), (No, 2176), Jar-oover, Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde, Sq. 8/E, loc. 94, lev. 4 " ft, A 

(51) , (No. 1617). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas, Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/F, loc. 144, lev. 4- it.9ft. A 

(52) . (No. 1980). Jar-cover. Pnk, ps, Hnd. mde-.Sq. 8/D, loc. 108, lev. 4- t4,6ft. 

(53) * (No. 3080). Jar-cover. Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. Hnd, mde. Sq. 8/E, loc, 425, lev. 4 " 6.8 ft. A 

(94). (No, 4720). Neck and mouth of jar. Fai. Lt. gte. gl. 2.09 hi. Mound I, sq. 12/J, be. 35, 

lev, 4 " 13-6 ft. 

(55) . (No. 1487). Cosmetic jar, Fai. Lt. gre. gl. 1.3 hi. Sq. 8/C, be. 109, lev. 4- 17.7 ft- 

(56) . (No. 4743). Cosmetic jar. Fai Lt. gre. gl. Mound 1 , sq. 12/), loc. 18, lev. 4- 13.9 ft. 

(57) . (No. 5109), Jar-covCT. Pnk- ps. Hnd. pmc. ^t-. sq. lo/F, loc. 421, bv. —1,0 ft. 

(58) . (No. 2054). Jar-cover. Pnk, ps. Hnd- mde. Trench G(i), lev, ?, 

(59) * (No. 2054). Jar-cover. Pnk, pas. Hnd. mde. Trench GC Op lev 7 . A 
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C60). (No. 1035). Jar-covor. Pnk. pas. Hnc]. mdc. Trench FC*)* — 5.1 fi. 

(61). (No. 1163)- Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Trench DCiJ, lev. — 2.5 fi. A 
(62J. (No. 3.756), Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Hnd. mde. Sq. lo/D. loc. 362, lev, -)- 6.7 ft. 

(64) , (No. i8a8)- Jar-cover. Sh, 1,3281. S<j. 8/F» loc. 116. lev. + 11.5 ft. 

(65) . (No. 2333). Jar-cover Sh. i.afi di. Sq. 8/C, loc. 241, lev. 4 * itjoft, 

(66) . (No. 3409). Jar-cover. Sh. [.27 di, Sq. lo/E, loc. 261, lev. + 7.5 ft. 

(67) . (No-1671). Head-cone. Fai. Lt. grc. gl. 2.3 hi. 1.3 di. Sq. 9/E, loc. 132, lev. + 16.5 ft. A 

(68) . (No. 1600), Head-cone. Fai, Lt. gre. gl. Now i.8 hi, 1.3 di. Sq. 9/E, loc. 150, lev, 

4- 16.7 ft. 

(69) . (No. 4844). Jar-stopper. Pnk. pas. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev. — 2.2 ft. 

(70) . (No. 1376). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas, Hnd. mac. Trench F(2), loc, 65, lev. —- 3.0 ft. 

(71) . (No. 1794). Jar-cover. Gr. pas. Hnd, mde. Sq. 7/F, loc. 119, lev, + ti<7h. 

(72) , (No. 377). Jar-cover, Pnk, pas. Hnd. mde. Ttcndi F(i), lev. — 4.3 ft. 

(73) ' (No. 2897). Jar-stopper. Pnk. pas. Rd, sip, Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/E, loc. 155, lev, 4-9.8 ft. 

Plate XXX. Painted Sherds (Harafpu Culture). Chapter Vi 

(1) . (No. 3592). Pnk. pas. Rd. sJp. Bl.pt. 7.1 Ig, Trench I(i), lev. — 5,8 ft. 

(2) . (No. 776). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl, pt, Trenri F(t), lev. — 4.6 ft. A 

(3) . (No. 3472), Pnk. pas. Rd. rfp. Bl. pi. 6,1 Ig. Sq. 7/D, loc. 271, lev. 4- 9.2 ft- 

(4) . (No. 776). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl. pt. Trenth F('i), lev. — 8.7 ft. A 

(5) . (No. 3581). Pnk. pas. Rd.ap. Bl.pt. 3.7 Ig. Trench ECi), lev. — 0.2 ft. A 

(6) . (No. 780). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl. pt. Trench 6(5), lev. — 3.9 ft. 

(7) . (No. 541). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 2.84 Ig, Trench 6(3), lev. — 6.1 fr. A 

(8) , (No. 906). pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt, 3-9%. Trench 3(3), lev. — 4.2 ft. A 

(9) . (No. 3580). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bf. pt. Trench E(i), lev. — 0.2 ft. A 

(10) . (No, 289s). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl. pt. 3.4 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 113, lev. 4- ft- 

(11) . (No. 975), Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl. pt. Trench HCi), lev. — 2.1ft. 

(12) . (No. 5163). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl, pt. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 428, lev. — i.a ft. A 

O3). (No. 3402). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt. 2.01 Ig. Sq. 9/F, loc. 184, lev. 4-14.3 ft. 

(14). (No, 1330). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl, pt. 4.0 Ig. Trench D(Ot l«v, — 3.4 ft. A 

(ts). (No. 3281). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt. 3.7 Ig. Sq. 8/C, loc. 168, lev. 4-ft* A 

(16) . (No. 361 (). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 4.2 Ig. Trench K(i), lev. — 2.7 ft. A 

(17) , (No, 1466). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BL pt. Trench F(2), lev. — 4.6 ft. 

(18) . (No. 1331). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl. pt. Trench IX t). lev. ?. 

Cip)- (No. 4736). pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Cut., loc. lev, ?, 

(20) . (No, 4655). Pnk. ps. Rd.sip. Bl.pt. 3.61 Ig. Sq. 8/F,loc. 163, lev. 4* U-sft- A 

(21) . (No. 5117). Pnk. pas. Rd.sip. Bl. pi. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 474, lev. — 2.3 ft. 

(22) . (No, 1679), Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl, pi. Trendi H(i), lev, ?, 

(23) . (No.3338). Pnk. pas. Rd.sip. Bl.pt. Sq. 8/F, loc. 145, lev. 4 -9-9ft. 

(24) . (No. 5373). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 478, lev. —9,4 Ft. 


Plate XXXf. Painted Sherds (Harappa Culture). Chapter VI 

(i). (No. 1556). Pnk. ps. Rd.sip. Bl.pL 4.9 Ig. Trench H(i), lev. — 3.2 ft A 

Rd. & Cr. sip. Bl. pL Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev'. —18.3 ft. 
Rd. & Cr. sip. Bl. pt. C^t., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lei^ — 18.3 fL 
Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 


(2) . (No. 5440)* 

(3) . (No. 5440). 

(4) , (No. 1244). 

(5) . (No. 5442). 

(6) . (No. 5175)- 

(7) . (No. 5436). 

(8) , (No, 4848). 

(9) . (No. 5216). 
(to). (No. 5201). 


Pnk. ps. 

Pnk. pos. 

Pnk. pas. 

Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 
Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 
Pnk. ps. Rd. dp. Bl. p. 
Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. BL p. 
Pnk. p$. Bf. sip. Bl. pt. 
Pnk. ps. Bl. pL Cut., sq. 


5-93 Ig- Trench K(i)j lev. — 4.8 ft, 

Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. — 18,3 ft 
Cut,, sq. 9/F, loc. 428, lev, — 1.2 fL 
CuL, M. lo/C, loc. 481, lev. -— 20.5 ft. 
Sq. 8/D, loc. 176, lev. 4 - 8.1 ft. 

Mound I, sq. T3/K, loc 22, lev, 4- 13-3 ft- 
lo/G, loc. 478, lev, — 9.3 ft. 
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Ci O< (No. Pak. pas. Eld. sip. Bl. pt. Cut., sq, 9/Fj loc. 469, lev. — 

(12). CNo. 5445). Pnk, pas. Rd, sip. BL pt, Cut, so. lo/G, kjc. 481, lev. — 18.6 fi. 

Os)- CNo. 39^2). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Bf. dps. 61 . pc. Tiench 6(3), 1 <!V. — 10,3 ft 
(14^. CNo. 2280). Pnk, pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt 54 Ig. Stj. 7/C, be. 134, lev, + 12.1ft. A 

(i;)-CNo. 4047). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt. 4.4 Ig, Sq. 9/D, loc. 174, bv.-|-ft- A 

C16), (No. 3184). Pnk, pas, Rd. Sc Cr. sips. Bl, pt Trench BCj), lev, — 6.7 ft A 

C17). CNo. 4640). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc. t, lev, -]~ 15-8 ft 

C18). CNo.975). Ptik.pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt Trench HCiJ, lev, “ a.i ft 
C19). CNo. 3668), Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Trench FO), bv. — 4.1 ft. 

Cao). (No. 3575). Pnk, pas. Rd, & Cr, sips, BL pt. j.53 Ig. Trench KCO, lev, — 2.7 ft A 

(21), CNo. 3902), Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl, pt. Tiendh A(4), lev. — 4.1 ft. 

C22^, CNo. 4525)- Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. dps. BL pt. 7/F, loc, 346, lev. -f 6.9 ft, A 

(23). CNo. 5329). Pnk, pas. Rd. sip, Bl. pt. Sq. lo/E, be. 348, lev. —3.7 ft 

Plate XXXIL Pmnted Sherds (Harappa Cullnre), Chapter VI 

CO. CNo. 3922). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt Trench 6C3), lev. — 10.3 ft 
Ct,a). (No. 5922^. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp, Bl.pt Trench BC3), lev. — 10,3 ft 
Ca), CNo. 4299). Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. Bl. pt Sq. 8/C, be. 151, lev, + 12.5 ft 

C3)- CNo. 1557). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl.pt 5,1 Ig, Trench FCx), lev. — 4-5 ft 

C4). (No. 5113). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip, Bl, pt Mound 1 , sq, r3/J, loc, y, lev, + 13,3 ft 

Cy)- CNo. 5448). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Cut., sq. lo/G, be. 481, lev. —. t8.o ft. 

(6), CNo. 5372). Pnk, pas, Rd, sip. 01 , pt. Cut,, sq. 9/F, be, 473, lev. — 12.3 ft. 

C7), (No. 4740), Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Br, pt. Mound I, sq. 12/K. be. 26, lev. 4- 15.7 ft. A 

(8). (No. 3284), Pnk. pas, Rd. & Cr, sips, Bl. pt Trench BCyX lev. —6.7 ft 
C9), CNo. 3745^. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt 4.13 Ig. Trench K(t), lev.—4.4ft A 

Plate XXXIfJ, Painted Sherds fHarappd Cvlture), Otaptsr VI 

Cl). (No. 1069). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Trench DCt). bv. —6.5 ft 
Ca), CNo, 3797), Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl.pt y.o Ig. Trench 8(5)1 lev.—6.8 ft, A 
C3). (No. 3621). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 4,1 Ig. Trench FCi), le\'. —4.5 ft. A 
C4), (No, 907). Pnk. ps. Rd. sip, Bl.pt 2,3 di. Trench 8(3)* lev,—^7.8 ft 

(5) . (No. 966). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 3.9 Ig. Trench BC5), lev. ^ A 

(6) , (No. 3671), Pnk, ps. Ye)!. & Wh. sip. Bl, Rd. 6c Wh. pts. 2,99 Ig, Sq, io/£, loc. 250, 

lev, ^ 6.8 ft. 

C7)' CNo, 5280), Pnk. pas, Rd. sip, Bl. pt Cut, sq, 9/F, be, 475, lev. — 3.1 ft, 

(8) . (No. 4656). Pnk. ps. Rd. sip, Bl. pt. Sq. 9/D, loc. 195, lev. 4 ' 7<oft 

(9) - CNo. 3583). Pnk, ps. Rd. sip. Bl.pt Trench EC 1), lev. — 4,8 ft 

(lo). (No. 4656). Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. Bl.pt Sq. 9/D, loc. 195, lev. 4-7>o ft. A 

Cii)' CNo. 1467). Pnk, ps. Rd. sip. BL pt Trench FC2), lev. — 4.6ft 

(12) . (No. 3878). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt 7.6 Ig. Trench BC5), lev.—3-3 ft- A 

(13) -(No,o), Pnk.pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt 

(14) . (No. 3872). Pnk. ps, Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 5.1 Ig. Trench HCt), lev. — 8.t ft. A 

(15) , (No. 1558). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BL pt. Trench J(Oj !«. 73, lev,—3.4 ft A 

(16) . CNq. 3516). Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. BL pt. 3.9 Ig. Tten^ ECt), bv,—y.&ft A 

C17). CNo, 4474). Pnk. ps, Rd. sip. Bl. p. Sq, 7/C, loc. 269, lev. 4 “ 6.7 ft. A 

Plate XXXIV. Painted Sherds* (Harappa and Jkukar Cultures), Chapters VI; Vff 
Haiapp Sherds. 

(1) , (No, 1469). Pnk. ps, Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Trench FCi), lev. — 4.6 ft A 

(2) . CNa 100), Pnk.pas. Rd, sip. Bl.pt 2,42 Ig. Trench BCi), lev.—4.2ft, A 

(3) - CNo, 3419), Inscription on jar CPI. XXXIX, 24). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Sq, 9/E, loc. 171, 

lev, 4~ 6.8 ft. 
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C4). (No. 2188). Pnl:. pas. Bl. & Rd. pts. Sq. 9/D, loc. 195, lev. -}- 11.0 ft. 

Cs)' (No. 1876). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. El. pt Trench GCi}, lev. — 7.9 ft. A 

C6). (No. 544j). Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Rd. pi. CuL, sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. ft. 

(7). CNo, 544O. Pnk. pas, Rd, Bt Cr. sips. BI. pt. Cut,, sq, lo/G, loc. 481, lev. ■—22.0 ft 

C8). (No, 776). PrJc. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pi. Tnencli F(i), lev.—4,6 fi. A 

(9), (No* 5373). Pnk* pas. Rd. sip. Bl, pi* Cut, s<j, lo/G, loc. 478. lev. —9.4 Ft. 

(10) . (No. 1090). Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl. pt. Trench F(Oi lev. — 9.5 ft 

(11) , (No. 876). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl.pt, 4.0 Ig, Tiench H(i), lev. — 0,2 ft A 
(11). (No. 991). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BL pt 3.12 Ig. Trench E(i 5 , lev. — 5.9 ft. A 

(13}* (No. 4286^, Pnk. pas, Rd* sip* Bl. pt. 4.9 Ig. Mound I, sq, 12/J, loc. t 8, lev. 
15*6 ft A 

(14). (No. 138O, Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. Bl. pt 6.2 Is. Trench AC4), lev. 4 * r.oft A 
(isJ. (No. 776). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl.pt Trendi F(i 5 , lev,—4.6 ft. A 
Ci6^. (No. 366S}. Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl. pt. Trench F(2X lev. — 4.2 ft A 

Jhukar Sherds. 

(17) . (No. 1869). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Bl. pt. 3.2 Ig. Sq. 8/£, loc. 104, lev. -|- 18.5 ft A 

(18) , (No. 1938. Pnk* pas* Pnk. sip. Bl. Be Rd. pts, 7*1 Ig, Sq, 8/C, loc. 153, lev. + ft 

(19) . (No. 2373). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Purp. & Rd. pts. 4.3 Ig. Sq* 9/D, loc* 180, lev. 

4 * 14*® ft A 

(20^. (No. 2269). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Purp.pt. 3.3 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. 173, lev,-|-15.8 ft A 

(21) . (No. 1795)* Pnk. pas. Rd, & Cr. sips. BL & Rd. pts. 4.S2 Ig. Sq. 7/E, loc. 99, lev, 

+ 17.7 ft A 

(22) , (No* 1155), Pnk, pas, Pnk. sip. Rd. pt. Trench D(i), lev. — o*e ft. 

(23) . (No. 1282). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Putp. & Rd. pts. 4.9 Ig. Sq. 8/F, loc, 182, lev. + 13,7 ft A 

(24) , (No. 1507). Pnk* pas, Cr. dp, BL pt 6.9 Ig, Sq. 8/E, loc. 90, lev, -}- 17.0 ft. 


Plate XXXV. Storage Jars fHarapjw CtdtMra). Chapter VI 

CO* (No, 503). Pnk, pas. Rd.slp. Bl.pt. 21,2 hi. Trench BC3X lev. — 6.5 ft. A 
(2). (No. 3153, A). Pnk. pas. Br. Si Rd. dps. 29.0 hi. Sq. 7/Fj loc* no, lev. 4 " 8*7 ft. A 
CiT (No. 3491). Pnk. pas. Rd.slp. Bl.pt 30,75hi. Sq. 8/C, loc. 189,lev, 4-8.6ft A 
(4). (No. 4656), Pnk. pas. Rd* sip. Bl. pt, 21*75 Sq. 9/D, loc. 195, lev. 4- 7.0 ft* A 


Plate XXXVI, Painted 

(1) . (No. 5372). 

(2) , (No. 5417). 

(3) . (No* 4363) 

(4) . (No, ^2). 

(5) * (No* 3668}, 

(6) . (No. 3785). 

(7) , (No. 612). 

(8) . (No. 4502). 
<9). (No. 3668). 

(lo). (No. 1237). 
(tr), (No, 5300)* 
C12)* (No. 3381). 
Cl3)- (No. 5105). 
(14). (No, 5)92), 
65)* (No. 5114). 

(16) . (No* t2i6). 

(17) . (N0.519O. 
(tS), (No* 3668). 


Sherds fHarappa Cultitrcj. Chapter VI 
Pnk* pas, Rd. sip* BL pt Cut, sq. 9/F, loc, 473, lev. -— 12.5 ft. 

Pnk. pas, Rd. sip, Bl. pt. Cut, sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev, —15*7 ft. 

Pnk* pas* Rd, sip. BL pt 4.12 Ig. Sq, 7/D. loc, 321, lev, 4 * 7-i fi- 
Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BL pt Trench D(i), lev, — 8,t ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd* sip, Bl. pt. Trench FC2), lev. — 4.2 ft 

Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BL pt* Trench AC2), lev* — 7.8 ft 

Pnt TMs Ttfl <ln R1 tit Trench BC3), Itv. — 7.7 ft. 


Pnk* 

pas. 

Rd. sip. 

Bl. 

pt. 

Mound sq. i J/Jt loe. 3^ lev. + ^5-9 ft- 

Pnk, 

ps. 

Rd. sip. 

Bl. 

pt. 

Ttcndi FCiJj lev- — 4.^1 ft. 

A 

Pnk* 


Rd. sip. 

Bl. 

pt. 

x,8 Ig+ Trench BCsX kv, — 

- 3-7 fi^ 

Pnk, 


BL pt. Cut 

. aq 

, p/Gf Idc. 4%^ levi, — 4,9 ft. 

Pnk. 

pas. 

Rd. sip. 

Bl. 

pt 

5,42 Ig, Trench DCi), lev. * 

— 7.5 ft A 

Pnk. 

pas. 

Rd^ sip. 

BL 

pt 

Cuu^ sq^, lo/Gt loc. 43 kv. 

—1[.4 ft 

Pnk. 

pas. 

Rd. sip. 

BL 

pt. 

Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev^* — 

* 6.7 ft. 

Pnk* 

pas. 

Rd. sip. 

BL 

pt. 

Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc. 5, lev, + 12,4 ft A 

Pnk. 

pas. 

Rd^ stp+ 

BL 

pt. 

6.^2 Ig+ Trench AC4};^ W. - 

— 0*3 ft. 

Pnk. 

pas. 

Rd. sip. 

BL 

pt. 

Cut.^ sq. 9/Fp loc 473, lev* - 

— ii.3 ft. 

Pnk. 

pas. 

Rd.^ slp^ 

BL 

pt* 

Trench F(2)p lev. — 4.2 ft* 
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C19). (No. 2710). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 6.13 Ig. Sq. 7/D, loc. 271, lev. + 9.0 ft. 

(20). (No. 713). Pnk. ps* Rd. dp. Bl. pt 5.1 Ig. Trench D<i), lev. — 2.5 ft 
C21). (No. 3667). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts. 4.7 Ig- Trench KCO, lev.—4.4 ft 
C22). (No. 3280). Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. Bl. pt 8.49 Ig- 8/C. ioc. 151, lev. + to.9ft 
(ij), (No.367 0 . Pnk. pas. Yel. & Wh. dps. Bl. 6 ( Rd. & Wh. pts. t.99 Ig- Sq. to/E, loc. 
250, lev. + 6.8 ft 

C24). (No- 3213). Pnk. pas. Br. sip. Bl. pt Sq, 7/F. loc. 331, lev. + 6.9 ft. 

(25) . (No. 3668). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt Trench FC2), lev. — 4.2 ft. 

(26) . (No. 3710). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt 6.58 Ig. Trench BC5) Jev. — i .7 ft 

(27) . (No. 3380), Pnk. pas. Bl. pt Trench D( 0 , lev,— 7-5 f^- 

(28) . (No. 7362). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt Sq. 8/E, loc. 42;, lev. — 9.1 ft 

C29). (No. 3790). Pnk. pas, Rd. & Cr, sips. Bl. pt 5.1 Ig, Trench AC4), lev. —8.2 ft 

(30) . (No, 3873). Pnk. pas, Rd. & Cr. sips. Bl. pt. 4-4 Ig- Trench H( 0 . lev. —8.1 ft 

(31) . (No. 3877). Pnk. pas. Rd-sip. Bl.pt 5.93 Ig. Trench BC5), lev.— 3.3 ft A 

(32) . (No. 4401). Pnk. pss. Rd, dp, Bl, pt Sq. 7/C, loc. 135, lev. -I- 11.3 ft 

(33) . (No. 1168)* Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt 4.21 Ig. Trench B(5), le\-.—4.7ft. A 

(34) . (No. 4973). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl. pt 5.2 Ig. Sq. 8/F, loc. 83, lev, + 11,6 ft 

(35>. (No. 5371). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt Cut., sq. 9/^, loc. 473. l^- — ‘f -5 «■ 

(36) . (No. 4791). Pnk, pas. Rd. dp. Bl, pt. 3.52 Ig. Cut, sq. 9/P.!«. 47S. lev. + 0.6 Ft 

(37) . (No.6623. Pnk. pas. Rd, & Cr, sips. Bl, pt, Tiench 0 ( 0 , lev. —8.1 ft 

(38) . (No. 5436). Pnk. pas. Rd.slp. Bl.pt Cut, sq. io/G,l«.4S<. lev. —ao-f ft- 

Os)- (No. 1470). Pnk. pas. Rd.slp, Bl.pt Trench F(2), lev. — 4.6 ft. A 

(40). (No. 3650). Pnk, pas, Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Trench ECO, lev. — 2,3 Et 

C41). (No. 3668). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp, Bl.pt Trench F(a). lev. — 4.2 ft. 


Plate XXXVTf, Painted 
CO- (No. 5298). 

(2) . (No. 49^). 

(3) . (No. 52 o 0 - 

(4) - CNo.53i3)- 
( 0 - (No. 2288). 

(6) . (No. 608). 

(7) . CN0.493S). 

( 8 ) , (No. 3154)- 

(9) . CNo, 429S). 
(lo). (No. 9260^. 
Cii>. (No. 5302). 
Ci2>. (No. 544). 
(13). (No, 3277). 
04 )* (No. 5418). 
O5). (No. 4938). 
(16). (No. 1162). 
Ci?^. (No. 3434X 

Ci 83 . (No. 3432)- 

(19) . (No, 3183). 

(20) . (No. 662). 

(21) . (No. 4798). 

(22) , CNo. 343 s)- 

(23) , (No. 3597). 

(24) . (No. 9361). 
(No. 543<»)' 
(No. 1689}+ 


(15)- 

Ci6>. 

(27). (No. 5026}. 


Sherds fHnruppo CifltMreJ. Chapter VI 

Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl. pt Cat., sq. 9/G. loc. 483, lev. —4-9 \ . 

Pnk. pas. Rd, dp. Bl. pt 4.19 Ig, Mound 1 , sq. 12/K, loc, 31, lev. -f >4.9 ft. 

Pnk. pas. Bl. dp. Cut, sq. lo/G, loc, 47B, lev. —9.3 ft A 
Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Bl. pt. Cut, sq. 9/Fj loc. 469, lev. — 4-9 ft- 
Pnk. pas. Bl, & Rd, pts- 3.31 Ig, Sq. 9/D, loc. 19?, lev. + 11,0 ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd, dp. Bk pt. Trendi D(iX lev. — 4.9 ft A 
Pnk. pas- Rd. sip. Bl. pt Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc, m. lev. + 13.5 ft. A 
Pnk. pas. Rd, dp. Bl. pt. Sq. 7 , lev. ? A 

Pnk, pas, Rd. sip. Bl, pt. Sq. 8/C, loc. 151, lev. + ti.5 ft A 

Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Cut, sq. 9/G, loc. 479, lev. —5.0ft. 

Pnk. pas. Rd, sip, Bl. pt Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 468, lev, — 5.3 ft. 

Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 5,8 Ig. Trench 8(3), lev. — 7.7 ft. A 
Pnk, pas. Rd.slp. Bl.pt. 3 - 9 * Ig- Sq 8 /E, loc. 98-lev, + 12.6 ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd.slp. Bl.pt Cut, sq. lo/G. loc. 481, lev. — 15.7ft. 

Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt 3.22 Ig. Mound 1 . sq. 12/K, loc. 30, lev. + 13.7 ft 
Pnk. pasi Rd sip. Bl. pt. 2.16 Ig. Trench DCi), lev.? 

Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 4.22 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 185, lev. + 9.8 ft A 
Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Puip. pt 7-9 Ig- Trench DC*), lev. —7.0ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Purp. pt 3.52 Ig. Sq. 7/F, loc, 119, lev. + 10.6 ft A 
Pnk. pas. Rd. St Cr, sips. Bl. pt. Trench D< 0 . lev. —8-r ft. 

Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 6.26 Ig. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469- lev. + 0.6ft. 

Pnk, pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 9-22 Ig. Sq. 9/F, lot. 265, lev. + 10,1 ft. A 
Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt, Trencn HCOt hv. — 8,y ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 6.28 Ig. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc, 475, lev. —9.0 ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. Cut., sq. 10/G, loc. 481, lev. — 22.0 ft. 

Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. BL pt Trench HCi), lev. — 3.2 ft 

Pnk. ps. Bf. dp. Bl. pt. Mound I, sq. la/K, loc. 32, lev. + 12.3 ft 
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CNo, 3.720), Ptik. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt. 5.79 Ig, Trench FCaX lev.—3.6 ft. A 

C19). (No. 3395). Pnic. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt. 4.7 Ig. Trtncli B(s), lev.—.6.8 ft, 

C30), CNo>74j). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt. 2.33 Ig. Trench BC 5), lev. — 0.9 ft, A 
C31). CNo. 3133). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Purp.pt. 4.0 Ig. Sq. S/D, be. 176, lev. + 13.9 ft, A 

(32). CNo. 409). Ptik, pas. Rd. dp Bl.pt. 4-3S Ig. Trench ECO, lev. — 3.5 ft. A 

C33). (No. 4677), Pnk. ps. Rd. dp. BL pt. 6.9 Ig. Sq. S/D, lot. 176, lev, + 8.0 ft, 

C34). (No. 5314). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BJ. pt. Cut., sq. 9/F, loe. 469, lev. — 5.0 ft. 

C34, a). CNo. 4410), Pnk. pas, Rd, dp. SI. pi, Sq, 7/D, loe. 171, lev. + 7.1 ft 
Cs?)- CNo. 3725). Pnk. pas. Rd. k Cr, dps, BL pt, 4,91 Ig. Trench HCi), lev. —7.6 ft 

C36). CNo. 33! 2). Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. Bl.pt. Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev,—4.9 ft 

Csj). CNo. 5392). Pnk. pas, Rd. k Cr. sips. Bl, pt Cut,, sq, lo/G. loc. 478, lev. —13.4 ft. 

C33). CNo. 3140). Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 2.8^. Sq. S/D, loc. 202, lev. 4- 12,8 ft 

(39). CNo. 749). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp, Bl, pt. 7.3 Ig, Trench DC OJev. — 7.4 ft. A 
C40). CNo. 3754). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bi.pt 5.28 Ig. Trench FC2). lev. — 6.6 ft A 
C 40 . CNo. 3709). Pnk. pas. Rd, dp. Bl. pt. 6.2 Ig. Trench BCj), lev. —1.7 ft. A 

C42). CNo, 43oO- Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt 5.58 Ig, Sq. 8/C, loc, 289, lev. + 7,4 ft. 

C43). CNo. 5427). Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Rd. pt. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc, 481, lev. — 22.0 Ft 

C44). CNo. 5429). Pnk. pas. Bl. pt. Sq. 9/D, be. 95, lev. + 6.7 ft, 

C49). (No, 9271). Pnk, ps. Rd. dp, 61 , pt. Mound I, sq. 13/K, loc. 23, lev. -|- 13.2 ft 

C46). CNo. 538). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Rd. pt 2.2 )g. Trench BC3)1 lev. — 7.7 ft. 

C47). (No. 5393). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 7.7 di. Cut., sq. 9/F, be. 469, lev, — 11.0 ft. 

C48). CNo. 4798). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. SI. pt. 6.26 Ig. Sq, 9/F, loc. 469, lev, + 0.6 ft. 

Pldte XXXyf/I. Incised Sherds (Hara-ppS Cirlture). Chapter VI 

CO- (No. 3048). Pnk. ps. 2.81 di. Sq. p/F, loc. 258, lev. + 7.0 ft. A 

C2). C?e36). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. 7.01 Ig. Cut., sq. lo/C, loc. 4S0, lev. —1.4 ft. 

C3). CNo. 5032). Pnk. ps. 6.6 Ig. Cut., so, 10/G, loc, 480, lev. — 1.4 ft, 

Cj). (No. 4789), Pnk. ps. Bt dp. Trench FCt)i loc, 42, lev. — 3.1 ft A 

C6). (No. 4749). pnk. pas. 4.02 Ig. Cut, sq, lo/F, loc. 464, lev. d- 1.3 fr. 

C7}. CNo. 4036). Pnk. ps. Ct. sip. 5.2 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. 201, lev. + 6-4 ft* A 

(8). (No, 564). pnk. pas. Trench BC3), lev. — 7.7 ft. A 
Cp). (No. 5042), Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc. 15, lev. + 14.0 ft. A 
(to), (No. 935). Pnk, pas. 2.9 Ig, Trench CC2), lev. —4.2 ft. A 
CiO- CNo. 4340). Pnk. ps. Br. sip. 3.8 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc. 133, lev. +6.9 ft 

Cl2). CNo, 5341). Dish of food-stand. Gr, ps. Bl. sip. Cut., so, 9/F, loc. 475, lev. — 6.9 ft 

(13), (No. 1247). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. 4.62 ig. Trench KC*)* lev,—4.8 ft. 
C14)- (No. 143). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. ps. Rd. sin. 9-27 Ig. Trench BC i), lev, — 6.2 ft 
C’S)- CNo. 5403). Dish of food^nd. Gr, pas. Bl. dp. 3.1 Ig. Cut, sq. lo/G, loc. 4&1, lev. 

— ij.r ft. 

C16). CNo. 4504). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. ps, Rd. sip. 6.73 Ig. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 46S, 
lev, + 3.8 ft A 

Cl 7). CNo, 3875). Dish of food-stand, Pnk, pas, Rd, sip, 4.91 Ig. Trench HCi), lev, 

— 8.1 ft A 

Cl 8). (No, 4414). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. ps. Rd. sip. 4.84 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc, 192, lev. 
-)- 4.2 ft. A 

(rg), CNo. 4465). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. ps, Rd, sip, Bl, pt, Sq. 9/E, loc. 111, lev. -|- 7.5 ft 

C20), CNo. 7346). Dish of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Cut,, 9/F, loc. 469, lev. — 8.2 ft. 

(21). CNo* 1258), Dish of food-stand. Ptik, pas. Rd. sip. 4.5 Ig. Trench HCi), lev.—7,7 ft. A 
C22). (No. 5416). Pnk. ps. Rd. k Cr. dps. Cut., sq. to/G, loc. 481, lev. — 15.1 ft. A 
C23). CNo. 1042). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. BL pt 4.88]^ Trench DC Of lev.—4,5 ft A 

C24). CNo. 9447), Pnk, ps. Cr. sip. 4.2 Ig. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev. — iBjo ft. 

Cl?)' CNo. 4172). CDish of food-stand. Pnk. pas. Cr, dp. 3,2 Ig. Sq. 7/C, loc, 134, lev, 
618 ft+ A 
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(26), (No. 3566). Pnk, pas, Ptik. sJp. 3.62 Ig. Trench CCs)* 1 ®'’- — 7-9 A 

O?)- CNo, 531 S}> Pnk, pas. Dk. Gr. Gc Lt. Gr, sips. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 477, lev. — 15.2 ft. 

(28), (No, 5378). Pnk. pas. Cut,, sq. lo/G, loc. 478, lev.—‘3.2 ft. 

(2$^. (No. 5404^, Pnk. pas. Puip,-bl. & Cr. (?^ sips. Cut,, sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev, —15.1 ft 


Plate XXXIX. Pottery (JJiowgar, Jbiikar and Hsmppa Culmres). ClwpteTS VJ; VIl; VIII 


Jhatigu Pottery. 

(1) . (No. 1816). Gr, pas, Hnd, nitie, 6.91 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc. 9j, lev. *f 

(2) . (No. 1422). Gr. pas. 1.4 hi. Sq. 8/D, loc. 82, lev, + i2.o ft. 

C3)* (No. 1832). Gr. pas. Hnd. mdc. 8.65 hi, Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev, + 11.9 ft. A ^ 

(4) . (No. 1448), Gr. pas. Hnd. mde. 2.36 hi. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. + 19,3 ft. 

(5) , (No, 1229). Gr. pas, Hnd. mdc. 3.77 hi. Sq. 8/D, loc. 82, lev. -{* 22.0 ft. 

(6) . (No. t830, Gr, jas. Hnd. mde. 3-4 hi. Sq. 9/D, loc, 95, lev. -J- 22.2 ft. 

(7) . (No. 141 0 - Gr, pas, Hnd, mde. 3.47 hi. Sq, 8/E, loc. 93. lev, + 18.9 ft, A 

(7, a}, (No. 4732), Cr. pas. Hnd. mde, 2,3 Ig- Cut,, sq. 10/G, loc. 477, lev, + 0.9 ft- A 

(8) . (No. 1796). Gr. pas. Hnd. mds. 3.0 hi. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. 4 * ft- A 


Jhukar Pottery. 

(9)- (No, 5068^. Jat-cover, Pnk. pas. Pnk, sip, Br. pt. 2,4 di. Mound I, sq, 13/^1 
lev. + 14,3 ft. 

(10) . (No. 3182). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Purp. & Rd. pts. 6.5 hi. Sq. lo/E. loc. 251, lev, +7.2 ft. 

(11) . (No. 4802). Pnk. pas. Hnd, mde. 2.2 hi. Cut,, sq. lo/F, loc. 465, lev, + 1.1 ft. A 

(12) . (No. 5035)- Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Hnd mde. 2.1 hi. Cut., sq, lo/G, loc. 480, lev. 1,4 fn 
(•3^* (No. 4742). Pnk. pas. Hnd, mde. 2,9 hi. Mound 1 , sq. 12/J, loc, 25, lev. -{- 15.911, 

(14). (No. 1988). Lamp. Dr. pas. Hnd. mde, 1,8 hi. Sq. 8/D, loc. 108, lev, + 1 4-4 

<i5>. (No. 2666), Pnk. pas. Cr, dp. Bl, & Rd. pts, 5,01 hi. Sq. 8/E, loc. 142. lev. + 9.4 ft. 

Harappi Pottery. 

(16). (No, 3480 - Tumbler. Pnk. pas. 3.4 hi- Sq. 8/E, loc. 103, lev. T 7.9 ft- A 
07}, ^No. 4140}* PartitiODed dishn Pnk- pas. Hnd^ inde. Ig. Sq- lo/D^ loc, 541, 

^ 6.6 fl> A T jr a f 

C18). <No. 4468). Oval dish, Pnk- pas. Hnd. mde. 4.7 Ig- Sq. 7/C, loe loi, lev. + 6-8 ft. 

C19)- (No. 3064). Jar-cover. Pnk. pas. Pnk- sip- Rd- pu So- S/£p loc, 114, lev^ + 12.6 fL A 
C20). (No. 4074). Feeding^p. Pnk. pas. 5^J2 Ig, Sq. 8/F^ loc, ii6^ lev, + 6,7 fL A 
(it). CNo-4SSo). Feeding-cup. Pnk. pes. Rd. dp. 3,0 Ig- Sq. 7/Fr loc. 440, lev. + 7,7 ft. 

Cm). (No. 3464). Knhl-jar. Gr, pas- Hnd. mde, 3^5 hi Sol 9/Cp loc. 291, lev* + 7,1 ft. 

(13) . CNo.aot i, A). )ar* Pnk. pas, Rd. dp- Bl. pt. Sq. 9/Gp loc. 208, lev* + 9-6 fL A 
C24)< CNo. 3419)* Inscribed jar, Pnk. pas. Cr- ^Ip. Bl. pt. 6.1 hi Sq. 9/E, loc. 17*1 I^' 

■4- 6-8 ft- 

(25) . (Nft 5214). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Bl. pt. 2,81 hi. Mound 1 , sq. 13/J, loc, 10, lev. 

-ft j 4.0 ft. 

(26) . (No. 5199). KoU-jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. pt. 2.24 hi. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K, loc. 34. 

lev- 12.9 ftt 

C^7)» (No. 1004). Insect cage* Pnk. pas. Cr* sip* Rd. pt. Hnd- mde. 3.2 hi* Trench AC^)* 
lev*—4-4 ft. A 

Plate XL. Pottery Hnrnppw, Jhaugar and JJitffcor Cultitrcsj. Chapters Vfi VII; V 7 II 

Muhammadan 

<i). (No. M3O. Pnk. pas, Cr- dp. BL & Rd pts* Sq. 7/E, loc* 88, lev. + 15*0 ft* 
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Late HaiappaC?) 

(4). (No. 3.8io)i Pnk, pas* Incis Mound I, i3/J> 3 p lev. + 16.0 ft. 
jhangar* 

Cs)' (No. 1797). Gr. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 9/0, ]pc. 95^ lev. + 19,3 ft. 

(6) . (No. 42%). Gt. pa$, Bl. slp.C>), Hud. mde. Sq. 10/E, be. 387, Lav. + 7,0 ft. 

(7) , (No. 1833). Gr. pas. Bl. slp C?}, Hfid. mde. Sq. S/E, loc. 87, lev* + 18.9 ft A 
C7i (No. 1943)^ Gr^ pas. BL slp..(?X Hnd. mde. Sq, 8/E, loc. 86| lev. 20.0 ft, A 

(8) , (No. 1796). Gr. pas. Hnd, ende. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. + 21.3 ft. A 

(9) . (No, 1832). Gr Hnd. mde. Sq.^ 8/E, loc. 87, lev. +21.9 ft. A 

(9, a 5 . (No. 5106). Gr. pas, Hnd. mde. Cut, io/G* loc. 488, lev. — 1.4 ft. 

(io>. (No. 1831). Gt. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. +22.7 Ft, A 
(t t). (No. i8i 6). Gr. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 9/D^ loc. 95, lev. + 19.7 ft. 

Jhiikar Pottery. 

(11). (No. 20585. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Rd. pt Trendi GCt), lev, —^9.0 ft 
C13). (No. 2153). Dr. pa$. Cr. sip. Sq. B/E, loc. 113, lev. + 13.2 ft 
(14). (No. 2065). Pnk. pas. S<j, 8/D, loc. 82^ lev. + it4 ft 
(15}* (No- 447^)' Dt pfls. Hndl. mde. Cut., loc. ?, lev. ?. 

(16) , (No. 4478), Dr. pas. Hnd* mde* Cut Joe. ? Jev. ?. A 

(17) . (No. 3670)- Inci^ jar-KFver. Pnk. pas Cr. sip, Sq. B/F* loc* 145, lev. + 84 ft 

(18) . (No. 4742). Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Mound L sq* 11/J, loc. 15, lev. + 15.9 ft 

(19) * (No. 1510), PnL pas. Cr. sip. Puip. pt. Sq. 9/E^ loc. 137, lev. + 17,611. 

(m). (No. 2130)* Pnk. pas, Pnk* & Ct sip. Purp. pt. Sq. 7/E, loc. 88* lev. + 14.3 ft A 

(ii)* (No. 2066}, Dr. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/D, loc. 82, lev* ^ 20.S ft* A 

C21)* (No. 3057)* Pnk* pas. Rd* sip* Purp, pt Sq* 9/E!i loc. lev* + 11.5 ft. A 

(23) * (No. 4802)* Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Cut., sq. ro/F, loc. 465, lev. + 1*1 ft* A 

(24) * (No. 1788)* Dr. pas. Hnd, mde* Sq* 8/G» loc, 109^ lev, + 140ft A 

(25) * (No. 1563). Dr. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/E, loc. 86, lev. -|- iS*o ft 

(26}. (No* 1334}^ Pnk. pas. Pnk. & Cr. BL & Rd* pts. Sq, 8/C> loc, iji, ley* + 13.1 ft. 

(27) . (No. t4%sy> Pnk. ps. Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/E, loc. 90, lev. + ^ A 

(28) . (No. 4033). Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl pt. Sq* 8/E, loc. 185, lev* 12.9 ft 

(29) * (No. 2244), Pnk. pas. Sq, 9/E1. loc* lev. + 18.2 ft A 

(30) , (No. 47885, Ind^ jar^tand Pnk. pas. Sq, 8/D, loc. 82, lev. + 

C31), (Na 1S61}* Pnk, pas. Rd. sip. Bl pt So* 9/E, loc. 126* lev* + 18^9 ft A 

(32)* (No. 1553). Pnk. pas, Hnd. mde. Sq. S/JE, loc. 90^ lev* + 15.6 ft A 

Pkite XLT* Pottery f jfaiikar Culture). Ckopfer 1/11 

(i), (No,, 1612). Frag, storage jar* Pnk, pas, Ct $lp. Piirp. 8c Rd, pts. Sq. 8/F, Icc. 182^ 
lev,+13.7 ft A 

(25. (No. 31355 « Frag, of dish* Pnk^ pas. Rd. & Pnk^ sips. BL 8 c Rd. pts, Sq* 8 /D, loc. 176^ 
lev. + 13.9 ft. 

(3) ^ (No, 3134), Frag, storage jar. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. BL & Rd. pts. Sq. 8/D, loc, 176* lev. 

4 -144 ft. A 

(4) . (NOx 47435, Frag, of dish. Pnk. pas Cr. sip* Rd, 8c Br. pts. Mound h sq^ 12/J, loc. 16* 

lev, z6.ofL 

(5) . (No, 30965 ' Fragn of dish, Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. & Rd pts. Sq* 8/E, loc. 185^ lev* 

+ 11.4 ft. 

(6) . (No. 3066). Frag, storage jar. Pnk, pas. Pnk. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts* Sq* 8/D, loc. 108, lev* 

+ 14.4 ft. A 

(7) * (No. 3127), Frag* stora^ jar* Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. 5c Rd. p^. Sq. 9/D^ loc, 130, lev* 

+ i 3 ' 9 ft' A 
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C8). 

( 9 )* 

(lo)* 

00 . 

CiO* 

CrO- 

(14). 

Cl?)- 

Ci 6 )- 

Ci 7 >. 

C* 8 ). 

(19) . 

(20) . 

C20. 

Caa)* 

(23) - 

(24) * 
C25)- 

C26), 

(27) - 

(28) . 
Ca 9 ). 
C 3 ^)- 
C3O. 
<32). 
C33)' 
C34). 
(35)- 
C36)- 
C37)- 
C38)* 
C3p)- 
C40)* 
C4O- 
C42). 
<43)- 
(44)- 
(4?)- 
C46). 
C 47 )- 
C48). 
(49)- 
C5O- 


(No. 5061). Ftag. storage jar, Pnk. pas. Cr. dp, Putp. & Rd, pts. Cut,, sq. 10/G, loc. 

486, lev. — 1.3 ft. „ „ , , , 

(No, 3136). Frag, storage jar, Pnk. p«. Gr. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts. Sq. 9/D, 1 «, 136, lev. 

+ 13.0 ft. f A 

{No. 3143). Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Sq. 9/E, loc. 161, lev. 4- 14.4 ft. A 

{No. 1850). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. Scj. 9/E, loe. 123, lev. + 18.8 ft. A 

{No. 1758X Frag, of didr. Pnk. pas, Rn. & Cr, sil|S. Bl. & Rd. pts. Sq. 8/E, loc. 9®* 

lev. 4 - 15.3 ft’ ^ * 

{No. 3429). Piik. pas. Pnk. dp. Bl. 8t Rd. pts. Sq. 8/D, loc. 82, lev. + 17.2 ft. A 

{No. 3059). Frag, of dish. Pnlt. pas. Rd. & Ct. sips, Purp. & Rd, pts, Sq. 8/D, loc 108, 

^Pnk. pas. Pnk, & Cr. dps. Puip. & Rd. pis. Sq. 7/E, loc. tat, lev. + 15.9 ft. 
{Nov 1903). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. Sq. 7/E, loc. ixi, lev. + 15.9 ft. A 

{N0.2266). Pnk. pas. Pu[p, pt. Sq. 9 /E, 1 oc, 112, lev. + t 4 .oft. A 

{No'. 2099). Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Hnd, rode. Sq. 8/E, loc. 93, lev. + 18,0 ft. A 
{No. 317s)- Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts, Sq. 8 /D, loc. 178, lev. -|- 15 '® R- 
(No. 3176). Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts. 8/D. loc. 178, lev. + 15.0 ft. A 
(No. 2712). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp, Purp. pt. Sq. 7/E, loc. 277, lev. + 9.6 ft A 

(No, 2995). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl.pt. Sq. S/E, loc. 104, lev. + i 5 ’S“’ “ 

(No. 2766). Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. Sq- 8/E loc. 94, lev. + 9.9 ft. 

(No. 41523. Pnk, pas. Rd. & Cr. dps. Rd. & Purp, pts. Sq. 9/F. loc. 123. lev. + 9 9 
(No. 1863). Pnk. pas. Rd. &Cr, dps. Bl. & Rd. pts. Sq, S/E, loc. 9®» l^v, 14.0 ft. A 
(No. 4237). Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/F, loc. 408, lev. + 2.8 ft. 

(No. 2960). Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Sq. 9/E loc- 200, lev. + 13.1 ft. 

{No. 209O. Pnk, pas. Rd, & Cr. dps. Sq, 8/D, loc. 82, lev, ^-22.7n, 

(No. 2242). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Bl. pt. Sq. 9/F^ l«’ <84. Itv. + 13.0 ft. 

(No.3285). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Sq. 7/G, loc. 135, lev. + i t-S R- 

(No. 2104). Pnk. pas. Sq. 8/E loc. 104, lev. + 15.2 ft. A . * 

(No. 2253). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Hnd. mde. Sq. 9/Fr loc. 124, lev. ^ ii.ort. A 
(No. 2155). Dr, pas. Cr. dp. Hnd. mde. Sq. 8/E. loc. 114, lev. + 15.9 ft. 

(No. 1867). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. 8/E. loc. 104, lev. + 18.6 ft. A 

(No. 5068). Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Br. pt. Mound i. sq. r 3/K, loc. 21. lev. + 14.3 ft 

(No. 4294), Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Bl. pt. Sq. 7/Ft loc. 445. lev. + 6.6 ft 

(No. 1817)- Pnk. pas. Sq. g/D, lot 95, lev. + 19.8 ft- A 

(Na 31823. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Pnrp. & Rd. pts. Sq. lo/E, loc. 251, lev. + 7.2 ft, 

Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Cut, sq. lo/F, loc. 47t. lev, + 2.8 ft. 

Pnk, ps- Rd. dp. Sq. 8/E, loc. 104, lev, + 19,0 ft. A 
Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Purp. pt. Sq. 7/C, Its. 102, lev. + 15.5 ft. A 
Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Purp. fit Rd. pts. Sq. 9/E, loc. 124, lev. -f 17,0 ft A 
Pnk. pas. Hnd. mde. B/F, loc, 83, lev. 4* n-i ft- 
v* w Pnk. pas- Sq. 8/E t04, lev. 17,5 E 

(No. 25343 - Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Sq. g/F, loc. 258, lev. + g.3 ft. A 
(No. 4729). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc- 477, + 0.8 ft 

(No. 1798). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Sq. 7/C. loc. 102, lev, + H-t ft. 

(No. 2074). Pnk. pas, Rd. St Cr. dps. Sq. 8/E, loc. 146, lev + 17,7 ft A 
(No 1799). Pnk. pas. Yell. dp. Purp. & Rd, pts. Sq. 8/D, loc. 82, lev. + i6j|ft 
(No. 1779). Pnk. pas, Cr. dp, Purp. & Rd. pts. Sq, 9/E loc. 127, lev. + 16.7 ft 


(No. 46103. 
(No. 1868). 
(No. 224 o 3 ‘ 
(No. 3937). 

CNos 1119D. 
(No. 2098). 


Plate XLlf. PfliHtcd Sherds f/hwlmr CuItHreJ. Chaplet VU 

(1) , (No. 1722^ Pnk- pas. Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts- 5-43 Ig- Sq. S/E, loc. 87. lev.+ iSR ft A 

(2) . CNo.4582>. Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BL pt. 3.9 Ig. Cut, sq. lo/G. loc. 481. lev, + 04 ft. A 

(3) . (No. 4191). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Bl. pt Sq. 9/^ !«- 4 ott lev. + 8.3 ft. 
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(4)- (Na 1086). Fnk. pas. Rd. dp. B 1 . pt. 2.75 ]g, Sq. 8/E, kc. 146, lev. -j- 15.0 ft. A 
Cy). (No. 4191). Pnk. pas. Cr, dp. Bl. pL Sq. ej/F, Idc. 401, lev. + 8.5 ft. 

(6). (No. 4747). Fnk. pas. Cr. dp. Er. & Rd, pts. 7.8 Ig. 10/F, loc. 464, lev. -f* 1.3 ft. 

(?)• (No. 1871). Pnk, pas, Cr, dp. Rd. pt. 6.35 Ig. Sq. p/E. loc. 123, lev, + 1 8.5 ft. 

(8). (No. 1648). Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts. 5.9 Ig. Sq. B/£, ioc. 114, lev. -|- ^ 7 - 7 ^^ A 
C9). (No, 2068). Pnk- pas. Cr. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts. 3.91 Ig, Sq. S/D, loc. Si, lev. + so-7 ft- 
(to). (No. 4t9tX Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. pt. Sq. 9/F, loc. 4ot, lev. q- jS.5 ft. 

(ii). (No. 4573). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp, Bl.&Rd, pts. 6,11 Ig, Cut,, sq. ?, lev. ? A 
(12^. (No. 15093 - Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip, Bl. & Rq. pts. Sq. 9/E, loc. Sy, lev. q- 19.1 ft. A 

Cts). (No. 4746). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Br. & Rd. pts. 2,62 Ig. Cut., sq. to/F, loc. 464, Lev. 

q- 1.5 ft. A 

(14) . (No. 1505). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts. 6.oz Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. 85, lev. q- 19.1 ft. A 

(15) . (No, 4287), Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Bl. & Rd. pis. i.i Ig. Mound I, sq. ri/J, loc. T8,Jev. 

q- 15.9 ft. A 

(tfi). (No. t849). Pnk- pas. Cr, sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. 142 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. >23, lev, q- 17.5 f^ A 

(17}, (No. 4731). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts. 3,23 Ig. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 477, lev. 

q- 0.8 ft. A 

(iS). (No. 2920). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl, & Rd. pts. 4.93 !g, Sq. 9/E, loc. 131, lev. q- 13.7 ft. 
()9), (No, 1873). P**- ^P' 81 . & Rd, pts. 2.6 1 ^. Sq, 8/E, loc. 87, lev, q- 18.7 ft. A 

(20). (No. 1872). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Rd. pt. 2.2 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev. 4 - 1 3.6 ft. 

(it). (No.4585). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl. pt. 2.2 Ig. Mound I, sq. ji/J. loc, 14, lev, q- 16.1 ft, 

(22) . (No. 4498), Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Bl. pt. Mound I, sq. 15/J, loc. 3, lev. q- 15.9 ft. A 

(23) . (No. 4792). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pL 2.2 Ig. -Cut., w. 9/F, loc. 475, lev. 4- 0.6 ft. A 

(24) . (No. 186]), Pnk, pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 7,0 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. 126, lev. q- t8.9 ft. A 

(25) , (No. 1774). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Bl. pt. 4.7 Ig. Sq, 8/E loc. 87, lev. 4 * 17.6 ft. A 

(26) , (No. 1862). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 4.33 Ig. 8 /E, loc. 94, lev. q- 17.1 ft. A 

Plate XLJIJ. Painted Skerds ijhuhtr Cidttire). CJwpler VII 

(1). (No. 4567). Pnk. pas, Cr. dp. Puip. & Rd. pts. 9.8 Ig. Cut., sq. ro/F, loc. 466, lev. 
+ 2.4 ft. 

(а) . (No. 1757). Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts, 4.09 Ig. Sq. 7/E, loc. 99, lev. -j- 18.0 ft, A 

(3) . (No, 1756). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip, Bl. & Rd. pts. 7.62 Ig. Sq. 7/C, loc. loa, lev, q- 14.9 ft. 

(4) . (No. 19043. Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. dps. Bl. & Rd. pts. 4,92 Ig. Sq. 8/E, toe. 113, lev. 

q- 17.2 ft, A 

(5) . (No. 3599). Pnk. pas. Cr, dp. Bl, & Rd. pts, 9,85 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 84, lev, -)- 19.3 ft. A 

(б) . (No. 1759). Pnk. pasw Pnk. dp. Bl. St Rd. pts. 7.58 ig, Sq. 3 /E, loc. 87, lev. + 19^^ ft. A 

(7) . (No. 1758). Pnk. pas, Rd. & Cr. dps. Rod. & Bl. pts, 7.82 Ig. Sq. B/E, loc. 90, lev, 

4 - 15-3 ft- 

(8) . (No, 1767)- Pnk. pas. Rd. Sc Cr, sips. Bl. & Rd. pts. 7.4 Ig, Sq. 7/E, loc. 88, lev. 

4- 10.9 ft. 

(9) . (No. 5153). Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. RcL pt. Mound 1 , sq, 13/K, loc, 34, lev. q- 13.8 ft, 

(10) , (No. 1935). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips, Bl. pt. 7.2 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc. 133, lev, q- 16.7 ft. A 
(it). (No. t866). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip, Bl. pt. 4.2 Ig. Sq,9/D, loc. 130, lev. q- 18.9ft. A 

(11) , (No. 1612). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip, Purp. & Rd. pi$. 10^^ Ig, Sq, S/Fj loc. i82p leVs 

+ A 


Plate XLIV. SWily {Jhuhar CtflfumJ. Chapter VIJ 

(1). (No. 1516). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Bl pt+ 3.6 ]g, Sq. 8/E, loc, 871 kv. -)- ifl.tjft. A 

(i). (No. 4637)* Pnk. ps, Rd. sip. Pufp, pi. 3.8 ig. Cut., sq. lee. ?p A 

Cb)- (No. 4185)^ Pnk. pas. Rd. ^p^ Bl pt, 4-84 Ig. Sq. g/E, loc- 172, lev, -|-8^2 ft. A 

C4>. (No. 193^). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. 47 Ig. Sq. S/C* loc* 153^ lev. -p 16.5 ft* A 

CsJ' 2146)* Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Rd. pt* 4.4 Ig. St^. S/C, loc. 109, -j- fu A 


I 
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(6), (No, 184^). Pnk. pas. Puip. pt 5.5 Ig, Sq. 8/D, Joe. 81, kv, + 17.7 fr. A 

C?)' (No. 1940). Pull. p^. Cr. sip. BJ. & Rd. pts. Sq. 3 /C, Joe. 109, lev. + ao.o ft. 

(8) . (No. 4309). Pnlt.pas. Rd. sip. Bl pt- 5.6 Jg. Sq. 9/D, loc. 209, lev. 4- 11.4 ft. 

(9) . (No. 4193). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 6.7 Ig. Sq. 9/F, loe. 401, lev. 8,3 ft. 

(lo). (No. 3600^. Pnk. pas, Pnk. St Cr, sips. Bl. pt. 7.6 Ig. Sq. 3 /D, loc. 84, lev. -f- t9-3 ft- A 

(] ]}. (No. 1937). Pnk. pa$. Cr, sip. BJ. 3 e Rd. pts. 7.1 Ig. Sq. 8/C, loc. lev. 4* 16.6 ft. A 

(iz), (No. 1777). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Pnk. sips, Bl. pt. 6.01 Ig, Sq. &/£, loc. 87, lev. 4* 17.6 ft. 
(133. (Nok 3141). Pnk, pas, Rd. 3 c Cr. sips. Bl. 3 c Rd. pts. S/E, loc. 114, lev. 4 ^ 12.6 ft. A 

(14) , (No. 1933}. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Purp, & Rd. pts. 7.7S Ig. 7/C, loc, loi, lev, 4 ~ 16.9 ft 

(15) , (Na 1713). Pnk. pas. Rd. Sc Pnk. sips. Bl, Puip. & Rd. pts. 9.37 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 90, lev, 

4-i6.ift. A 

Plate XLV, Paimed Skerds iTrihni and Jhukar Cidturesk Gfeapters Vll; VIll 
Trikni Pottery. 

(i). (No. 4551}. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Br. & Rd- pts. 4.04 Ig. Cut., sq. 10/G, loc. 486, lev. 
— 1.3 ft. 

(а) , (No'. 815), Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Rd.pt, 9*73 Ig. Trench FCr), lev. — 1.6 ft. 

(3) - (No. 107). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Bl, pt. 1.72 Ig. Trench BCO, lev. — 3.8 ft 

(4) . (No. 117). Pnk. pas. Pnk, sip. Bk&Rd. pts. 3.82 Ig, Trench BCO, lev. -—3.8 ft. A 

(5) , (No, Z16), Pnk. pas, Cr. sip, Bl. St Rd. pis. 1.9 Ig. Trench BCz^, lev. -—9-3 ft 

(б) . (No. 219). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip, Purp, & Rd. pts, 9,4 Ig, Trench BC3X kv- —ft* A 

(7) . (No, zoO, Pnk. pas. Cr, sip, Puip. & Rd, pts. 5.i6Tg. Trench CO), kv. — 9.8 ft A 

(8) . (No. (38). Pnk. pas. Bl.pt 1.99 Ig. Trench B( 0 , lev,— 6.8 ft. A 

(9) . (No. 1483. Pnk, pas, Bl, & Rd. pts. 4.2 Ig. Tten^ BCt), lev. — 6.3 ft. 

(to). (No. 145). Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts. 2,9 Ig. Trench B(i), lev. — 5,6 ft. A 

(if). (No. 225). Pnk. pas, Pnk. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts, 2,79 Ig, Trench 6(2), lev. —4,6 ft. 

(iz). (No. 384). Pnk, pas. Yell. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. 3,3 Ig. Trench B(i), lev. — 6.6 ft A 

(13). (No. 298). Pnk. pas^ Pnk. sip. Rd.pt 2.15 Ig. Trench 6(3), 1 ^, — 4-7 ft 

C14). (No. 214), Pjik, pas. Yell. sip. Bl. pt, 1,61 Ig. Trench 6(3), lev. — 4,2 ft A 

(15) . (No. 99). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. 2,77 Ig, Trench 6(1), lev,—4.9 ft. A 

(16) . (No. 1145), Pnk- pas. Yell- sip. Bl. A M. pts. 1.92 Ig. Trench G(i), lev, — 1.9 ft A 

(17) . (No, 211). Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Br, pt- 6.0 Ig. Trench B(33* lev,—3.2 ft 

(18) , (No, 75). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Bl, & Rd. pts, 6.31 ig. Trench B(i), lev.—3*5 ft A 

Jhukar Pottery. 

(19) , (No, 3298), Pnk, pas. Cr. sip. Pnrp.-SI. pt, 5,71 Ig. Loc, ?, lev, ? 

(20) . (No. 1794). Pnk. pas, Rd. & Cr. sips. Br. & Rd. pts. 3.62 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc, 84, lev, 

4" 20.7 ft. A 

(21) . (No. 4934), Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Purp. pt. 4.85 Ig. Mound I, sq. tz/J, kc, 13, lev, 

4- 14.2 ft 

(22) . (No. 20(60). Pnk, pas. Rd- A Pnk. sips, Purp. A Rd. pts. 6.11 Ig, Sq. 9/D, loc. 130, lev. 

^ [6,8 ft. 

(23) . (No. 2251). Pnk. pas. Bl. A Rd. pcs. 3.44 Ig. Sq. 8/G, loc. 152, lev. 4 “ 14-8 ft. 

(24) , (No, 2019), Pnk. pas. Pnk, sip. Bl. A Rd. pts. 4.9 Jg. Sq, 9/E, 1 «. 127, lev. 4 h 13*3 ft* A 

(29). (No. 3102), Pnk. pas. Rd. A Cr, sips. BL A R^d. pts. 6.42 Ig. Sq. lo/E, loc. 218, lev, 

4 - ii.i ft. A 

(26) . (No. 2164). Pnk, pas. Rd, A Cr. sips. Purp. pt. 4.26 Ig, Sq. 9/D, loc. 130, lev. 

4 * 16,8 ft A 

(27) , (No. 3132}. Pnk. pas, Pnk. A Cr. sips. Bl. A Rd. pts. 4,7 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 176, lev. 

4 * 15-0 ft- A 

(28) . (No. 2116). Pnk. pas. Pnk, sip. Bl A Rd. pts. 6,1 Ig, Sq. 8/E, loc. 146, lev. 4 “ <4-^ ft 

(29) . (No. 3260). Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl. pt. 6.02 Ig, Sq. 9/C. loc, 190, W, 4- 14.4 ft. A 


CHANHU-DARO EXCAVATIONS 


C30). CNo. 1184). Pnk. pas. Gr. dp. <?). Bl. & Rd. pts. 51 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc, laj. Iw. + 14 S f*- 

33®75* Pnt. piis. Rd. & Pnki sips. Bl. St Rd, pts. 5.0 lg< Sq. 9 /I^p 1** *33 p 1®^* 

-j- 14.1 ft A 

(31)* (No. 4795)' Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl, pt Cut, sq, 10/F, 1 «. 464, lev. -|- o.i ft 

CNo. 30^8). Pnk. pas, Rd, & PnlL sips. Puip. pt. 4.0 Ig. Sq. S/D, loc. 108, lev. 
+ 11.7 ft, A 

C34). CNo, I945)> Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts. Sq. 9/D, loc. 136, lev. 18,3 ft 

(35^. (No. 3424). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp, Bl, & Rd. pts. L^, ?, lev, + 14,3 ft, 

(36). (No, 4941). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip. Br. pt. Cut., sq. lo/F, lev. 47a, lev. + 0.6 Ft A 

(37^, (No. 21673. Pnk, pas, Pnk. & Cr. sips. Bl. & Rd, pts. 4.4 Ig. Sq, 9/D, loo. 130, lev, 

16.8 fti T' I 1 

C38). (No. 1847). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Puip. St Rd, pis. 5,61 Ig. Sq, 8/E, Joe, 104, lev. 
* 7-5 

C39). CNo. 1936). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl, pt. 8.3 Ig, Sq. 9/E, loc. 15a. lev. -J- 16,6 ft 

C40). (No. 32763, Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Pmp. pt. 3.72 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc, i 14, lev. 4, 1 1.4 ft A 

(41]). CNo, 2134). Ptik.pas. Gr, dp. BS< pt- lg‘ Sq* 9 /^-+ *S- 7 «- 
C42). CNo. 21173. Pnk. pas. Pnk. dp. Purp. & Rd. pts. 2.42 Ig. Sq, 8/E, loc. 91, -}- 13.7 ft 


Plate XLVJ, Painted PirtteJ7 Ijfiuluf CiiltitreJ. Chapter VII 

CO. CNo. 2610). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Pnk, sips. Bl. & Rd. pts, 5,67 Ig. Sq. 8/D, lot 107, lev. 

C2), (No. 5132). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp, Purp, pt- 7-®^ Ig* 4 ^: Iw, — t.2ft 

(3) - CNo. 3842^, pnk. pas. Pnk, dp. Bl. pt 3.71 Ig. Mound I, sq. 13/J, we. 4, lev. 

4- 17.8 ft. A ^ r, 1 

(4) . CNo. 2139). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Pnk. sips. Bl. & Rd. pts. 5.36 Ig. Sq. ?/£, lot 99 . 


lev. 4 - >3-4 ft A -Cl 

C5). CNo. 46x1), Pnk. pas. Pnk. & Cr. sips, Br. St Rd, pts. 3.88 Ig, Cut., sq. g/F, loc. 

475, lev. 4 - 3-8 ft. A w. t 1 

C 6 ), CNo, 3251)- Pnk, pas, Rd. St Ct. sips. Bl. & Rd. pts, 4.87 Ig. Sq, 9/E, loc. 199, lev. 

+13-4 ft 1 1 

C73, CNo. 3177). Pnk. pas. Rd. Sr Pnk. sips Bl, St Rd. pts. 9,83 Ig. Sq, 9/D, loc, 191. lev. 

+ 15.0 ft A 

(8). CNo. 4814). Pnk. pas. Rd, & Cr. dps, Puip. 8t Rd- pts. 7.59 Ig. Cut., sq, 10/F, loc. 47^1 
lev. 4* 1,9 ft 

C9), CNo, 4576). Pnk. pas, Pnk, & Cr. sips. Puip. pt 5-3 Ig- Mound 1 , sq, 13/J, ioc. 6. 


lev. + 16.5 ft. 

CioJ. CNo. 5265). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip, Bl. pt Sq. 7/E, loc. 99. lev. + 16.1 ft. r. * 

Ox). (No. 4302), Pnk, ps. Rd. dp. Purp. pt, 5,9 Ig. Cut., sq. )o/F, loc. 466, lev. + 2.9 ft. A 

O2). (No. 212 ! 3 , Pxik. ps. Rd. & Cr, sips. Purp. pt. 4.4 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 89, lev. + 15,3 ft A 
C13), (No, 1945)- Pnk. pas. Cr, dp. BL & Rd,. pts. Sq. 9/IX loc. 136, lev. 4- i 8-3 f*'- 

C14), CNo. 3130). Pnk. ps. Rd. sip, Purp. pt. 3.7 Ig. Cut, sq. 10/F, loc. 471, + 2.8 ft 

C15). CNo. 4808). Pnk. ps. Cr. dp. Bl. & Rd. pts, 6.15 Ig. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 464, lev. 


+ J- 3 ft. 

Cx6). CNo, 2x19). 

4- 13,4 ft 
C17). CNo, 2175). 
C18). CNo, 2335), 
C19)- (No. 4475)- 

(lo)* CNos 5o6i}i 

(2O' (No. 3140). 
C22}* (No. 4512)* 
C23>. CNo. 5295)- 


Pnk. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Purp. & Rd- pts. 6.2 Ig. Sq. B/E, loc, 146, lev. 

Pnk. ps. Rd. & Pnk- dp. Bl. pt 6-61 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95- lev. + M-® R- 
Pnk- ps. Rd. dp. Bl. pt, 3.7 Ig. Sq. 8/C, lot 169, lev. + 12.7 R- A 
pnk. ps. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 3.9 Ig. Cut., loc, C?), lev. (?). 

Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Purp. & Rd- pts. Cut., sq. lo/G, loc, 4S6, lev. —1.3 ft 
Pnk. ps. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 2.8 Ig. Sq, 8/D, loc. 202, lev. + 12.8 ft 
Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Bl. pt. 5,76 Ig. Cut,, sq. xo/F, loc. 379, lev, + 2.7 ft. A 
Pnk. ps. Pnk. sip. Br, pt Cut,, sq, to/G, loc. 477, lev, — 4,6 ft 
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(24). CNo, 2132). Pnk* pas. Cr. sip. Bl. & Rjd. pts. 1.97 Ig. Sq. j/E, loc. 161, lew. + 15.2 ft. 
C25). (No. 3070). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Bl. pt. 4.3S Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 185, lev. 4- 13.9 ft. A 

(a6). (No. 3054). Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Br. pt. 3.72 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. 17a, lev.-f 11,4ft, 

(27) . (No. 3107). Pnlt. pas. Rd. & Cr. sip. Bl, & Rd. pts. 8/E, loc. 177, lev. + 12.3 ft. 

(28) . (No. 3068). Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. 5.62 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 185, lev. -j- ft. 

(29) . (No. 4577). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Putp. pt. y.31 Ig, Mound L sq. 13/J, loc, i i, + 16^.3 ft 

C30). (No. 4745). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bt. & Rd. pts. 9.45 Ig. Cut., sq, lo/F, loc. 464, lev. 

+ 1.3 ft. 

(31) . (No. 5131). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl. Se Rd. pis, Cut„sq. 10/F, loc. 466, lev. — 1.2 ft A 

(32) , (No. 1420). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl, St Rd. pts. 5^5 Ig. Sq. S/E, loc. 86, lev. 20.9ft 

(33) . (No. 211 0 . Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Puip. & Rd, pts, Sq. 8/E, loc, 91, lev. + 13.5 ft 

(34) * (No. 2111). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Purp. St Rd, pts. Sq. S/E, loc. 91, lev. -L 13.5 ft A 

(35) . (No. 531 0 ‘ Pnk, pas, Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd. pts. Cut, sq, 10/G, loc 477, lev, — 5.8 ft. 

(36) ' (No, 1279^. pnk. pas, Cr. sip. Bl. & Rd, pts. Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev. -f* ft. A 

(37) , (No. o). Pnk. pas. Rd, St Cr. sips. Bl. & Kd. pts. Loc. (?), lev. (?). 

C38). (No. 4269). Dr. pas, Cr. sip. Purp. St Rd. pts. Cut., sq, lo/F, loc. 467, lev, + 4,0 ft 

(39>. (No. 3056). Pnk, pas. Pnk. & Rd. sips. Bl. 8t Rd. pts. 4.0 Ig. Sq. 9/E. loc. 199. lev. 

-j- 11,4 ft 

(40) . (No. 5266). Pnk. pas, Cr- sip. Rd. pt Sq, 8/D, loc. 89, lev. -f ft- 

(41) . (No, 2145). Pnk. pas. Rd. & Ci. sips, Bl. & Rd. pts. 5.56 Ig. Sq, 7/E, loc. 154, lev. 

+ 16.7 ft 

(42) . (No. 20S4). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp, Bl. St Rd, pft. 7.48 Ig. Sq. 8/E, ioc. 92, lev. + 16,7 ft. 

(43) . (No. 2113). Pnk. pas. Rd, & Pnk. sips. Bl. & Rd. pts, 6.93 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 91, lev. 

+ 14.3 ft A 

(44) . (No. 2172). Pnk. pas. Cr- sip. Putp. & Rd. pts. 6.3 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. 132, lev. -f 16.5 ft 

(45) . (No. 4941). Pnk, pas, Cr. sV Bl. & Rd. pts. 7.22 Ig, Cut. sq. lo/F, loc 472, lev. 

"d" 0’4 f ^ 

Plate XLVll. Painted Pottery (Jhitkar Ctdttire). Chapter VII 

(t). (No. 3065). Pnk. pas. Rd, sip, Bl. pt 7.1 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc 84, lev. +13,7 ft. 

(2) , (Na 2136>. Pnk, pas- Rd. & Cr- slpt Bl. pt. 4.9 Ig. Sq. 9/E,!«. *17, ksv, + 16.8 ft. A 

(3) . (No. 305s). Pnk. pas. Gr. sip. (?>. Bl, pt- 3.21 le. Sq. 9/E, lot 172, lev, + ii^ ft 

(4) . CNo.2i68>. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl, & Rd. pts. 6^ %. Sq. 8/F, loc. 165, lev. + 14-0 ft. 

Cs)> (No. 311 (>. Pnk. pas. Rd. St Pnk. sips. Bl. & Rd. pts. Sq. 7/F, loc. 118, lev. 4-10.0 ft 

(6). (No. 442a). Ptok. pas. Cr. sip, Bl. & Rd. pts, Sq. io/G,loc 480. lev. + 0,4 ft 
(75. (No. 2366). Pnk. pas, Pnk. & Cr, sips- Br. & Rd. pts, 6.5 Ig. Sq. &/E, be i 77 t 

(8) . (N^ 2270 - Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip, Bl. & Rd. pts. 4.82 Ig. Sq. 8/C, loc, 152, lev. 

+ 14.6 Ft A 

(9) . (No. 3033). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip, Br. & Rd. pts, 6.5 ig. Sq^^p/E* ' ‘ A 

(to). (No. 326 o>, Pnk. pas. Pnk. sip. Bl- pt. 6.02 Ig. Sq. 9/C, loc. 190, lev, + 14.4 ft A 

Cti 5 . (No, 3095). Pnk, pas. Cr.slp. Bl.&Rd. pts. 6.87 le. 9/E. Ioc. 162, lev, + 12.5ft A 

Cix}. (No. Pnk. pas+ Rd- sfp. Bl. & Bd- pts. 9Hi&Tg^ &j. S/D^loc- io8> lev. 4 ^ 16.4 

(13). (No. 1846). Pnk, pas. Pnk. sip- Rd. & BL pts. 5-72 Ig. Sq. 9/E. loc. 123, lev. -f iS.i fL 

CNo.2io 7>. Pnk. pas. Cr-slp. Putp-& Rd. pts, Sq, 9/E, loc. 113, lev. + 15.7ft- 

(No. 2083). Pnk- pas- Cr. sip, Purp. & Rd- pts. Sq. 8/E, loc 91, lev. 4-15.7 ft 

Ci5>. (No. 3141). Pnk. pas. Cr, sip. Bl. pt 8-3 le. Sq. 8/E, loc. 114, lev. -j- »2.9 ft A 

Ci6>. (No. 2250). Pnk, pas- Rd. & Pnk. dps. Bl. & Rd. pts. 9-4 ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 89, lev. 

+13.0 ft, A 1 

(17) . (NC3264). Pnk. pas. Pnk, St Cr. sips. Bl- & Rd. pts. 3.83 tg. Sq. 9/C, loc. 190. lev. 

(18) . (Nc 2?49) Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Bl, & Rd. pts, 2.0 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc. 104, lev. + 15.6 ft. A 


A 

A 
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CNo. 150^). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. BI. & Bd. pts. 5.4 Ig. Sq. p/Ej !oc. 85, lev. -f- 1S.5 ft. A 
(iq). (No. 3108). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. BI. pt. 3.7 Ig. Sq. S/D, 1 «. ic8, lev, -f- 11.8 ft 

Cii). CNo. 3249). Pnk. pas, Rd. sip. Puip. pt ;.i2 Ig. Sq. 7/£, loc. 120, lev. -f 13.8 ft. 

(ii). CNo, 2279). Pnk. pas. Rd. dp. Ptirp. pt. 3.7 Ig. Sq, 9/E, loc. ia6, lev. 15.8 ft A 

Cis). (No. 3155), Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. BL & Rd. pts. 4.6 Ig. Loc. C?)i lav. (?). 

Ca4). CNo. 2367). Put. pas. BI. & Rd. pts. 6.6 Ig. Sq, S/E, loc. 177, lev. + n ? ft A 
(25!). (No. aiai). Pnk. pas- Rd. & Cr. sips, BI. & Purp. pts. 4.4 Ig. Sq, S/D, loc, 89, lev. 
+ 15.3 ft. A 

(16). (No. it 66). Pnk. pas. Rd. sip. Purp. pt. 4,91 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 84, lev. + 16.9 ft A 
Ci/), CNo. 1280). Pnk. pas. BI. & Rd. pts. 3.04 Ig. Sq. 8/D, ioc, 82, lev. -p 20.0 ft. 

(28). (No. J264). Pnk, pas. Rd, sip. BI. pt. Sq, 7/E, loc, 99, lev. -f- 16.8 ft 
Ci9)' (No. 3139). PnL pas. Cr, sip. BI. pt 5.28 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 138, lev. + 13.1 ft A 
C30), (No. 2250), Pnk. pas. Rd. & Pnk. dps. BI. & Rd. pts. 9.4 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc. 89, lev. 
+ 13.0 ft A 

C3t). (No, T963). Pnk. pas, Rd. dp. BI. & Rd. pts. 9.18 Ig, Sq. 8/D, loc, 108, lev, -f- t6»4ft 

(32)- (No. 2615). pnk. pas. Ct. dp, BI. & Rd. pts. 7.2 Ig. Sq, 8/E, loc, toy, lev. + j 1.5 ft 

C33), CNo, 2043). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Rd. pt Sq. 3 /E, loc. 91, lev. + t7.9 ft. A 

(34)- (No. 1799). Pnk. pas. Yell, sip. Putp. & Rd. pts. Sq, S/D, loc. 8a, lev. + 16.4 ft 

C 35 )‘ CNo, 1779). Pttk. pas. Cr. sip. Puip, & Rd, pte. Sq, 9/E, loc. *27, lev, + ft 

Plate XLVtIl, litdied Pottery (Jhukar CuBnreJ. Chapter VJJ 

Ci). CNo. 5281), Ptik. pas. Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 475, lev. — 2.5 ft, 

Ci). CNo, 3918), Pnk, pas. Hnd, mde. 1.7 hi- Cut, sq. lo/F, loc. 414, lev. + 3.1 ft. 

Cs)* (No. t776). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. 4,62 le. Sq. 8 / 0 , lot 84, lev, + io.oft. 

(4), (No- yooo). Piilt. pas, 4.t Ig. Mound I, sq. 12/J, loc. 18, lev. 14,5 ft 
Cy). (No. 1717). Dr. pas. Cr. sip. 3.13 Ig. Sq. 9/E, lot aoo, lev. + 8.y ft. 

(6). (No. 2273). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. 4.7 Ig, Sq. 8/C, loc. 153, lev, -f 14.1 ft. A 

C7). CNo. it37). Pnk- pas. BI. pt 3.7 Ig. Sq. p/O, loc, 93, lev. + 14-7 ft A 

(8), (No. 3268). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. 7.2 Ig. Sq. 8/D, loc, !76, lev. *f ii.y ft. A 

C9}' (No. 3266), Pnk. pas. Sq. 9/C, loc. 190, lev. + 13.2 ft. A 

(to), (No, 3385). Pnk. pas, Cr. dp. Sq. S/E, loc. 94, Iw. 16,2 ft. 

(ii), (No, 4489). Knob of jar cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. 3.7 di. Sq- 9/E, lot 111, lev, 
-f- 7-3 ft- A 

(ii), (No. 2369). Pnk. pas. 6.3 Ig. Sq, 8/C, loc. j68 , lev. -j- 12.3 ft, 

C13)' CNo. 1808). Knob of jar cover. Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. lo/E, loc. ay a, lev. + 9.3 ft 
(14). (No. 31 ay). Pnk. pas, Ct sip. 6,44 Ig. Sq. 9/E, loc. aoo, lev. + 13.) L A 

(ty). (No. 2268), Pnk. pas, Cr. sfp. Sq, 9/E, loc. t8i, lev, -f- 14,6 ft A 

(t6), CNo. 4148). Dr, pas. Bf. sip. 6.83 Ig, Sq, 9/E, loc, 173, lev. + 6.8 ft 

Cr?)* CNo. 3412). Knob, of jar cover, Pnk, pas. Sq. 7/F, lot T19, lev. -f tr.8 ft. 

Cl8). (No. 4575). Pnk. pas, Cr. sip. 4.1 Ig. Cut, loc. C?). lev. C?), A 

C19). (No. 2103). Pnk. pas. 8.93 Ig. 7/F, loc. lySJev. + 11.0 ft. 

(20). (No. 3143). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. Sq. 9/E, loc. 161, lev, + 144 ft, A 

C21). CNo. 3399). Pnk. pas. Cr. sip. 6.0 Ig. Sq. y/E, loc. too, lev.14.6 ft 

(22). (No. 4925), Knob of jar cover. Pnk, pas. Mound I, sq. ja/|, loc, 14, lev, + i6.t ft 
C23). (No, 4799)* Pnh. pas. Rd. & Cr. sips. Cut., $q. 9/G, loc. 483, lev. —0.9 ft. 

(24), CNo, 3390). Pnk. pas. Sq, 9/E loc, 162, lev. d- ty.Sft 

C25). CNo, 5256). Pnk. pas. Cr. dp. Mound I. sq. r3/K, lot 12, lev, + 13,9 ft. 

Plate XLiX. Seol-aiRwlets aitd InipressioHs ef the Jhukar Period. Chapter IX 

CO- CNo. 1652), Type III, Gr. pot. 1.0 di. X 0.63 th. Two oniinals CoJtea?), one placed 
above the other. Vertical tnaikings above. Sq. 7/E lot t2i, lev. -f- 13,2 ft. 

Cl). (1604). Type HI. Fal.. cr. surf. 0.^ di. X o-oy th. 9/E, loc. 219, lev, + 9.6 fit. 
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C3). (No. 1946). Type III. Li. rd. pot. 0,91 di. X 0 7 th- RfugWy incised parallel lines and 

rough prickings, Sq. 9/F,1 oc. 184, lev. + 137 ft. , .« ti. 

(4>. (No. 1918). Type 111 . Fai,, It. gte. i.iSdi. X 0-6 gnianjentcd wth obbq^ 

incised lines close to edge. Unintelligible design on slightly rounded face. S<j. 9/D, 

(5) . (14263.^ype ui. cr. surf. 1.3 di. X i-ith- ™tif era flat face. Sq. 8/E, loc. 

102, lev. + 15,4 ft. , t 

(6) . (No. 3819). Type HI. Bl. steal. 0.68 Ig. X 0.6a wde. X o iS tb. Notched bevelled edges. 

Mound 1 , so. I 3/K, loc. 34, lev. -f 13.6 ft. . 

(7>. (4213). Type I. Lt. id. pot. i.i di. X tb. Rounded faces back and front omaineniea 

with deep prickings. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 470, lev. + 0,3 ft. , * 1 . . 1 

(8) . (4203). Type Ill. Cop, or br. 0,81 di. X 0.41 th. Flat face bearing ligbdy incised con- 

ventiaaal tree. Presuinably ca^t. Cat., sq, 9/F, loc* 468^ lev. + 1.3 ft 

(9) . (1266). Type I. Lt. id. pot. 1.2 di. X 0.5a ‘b- Back rounded & plain. Iniprcraon of 

anrinal on face, with head to left and two indistinct iiiaiks above. Sq. 8/F, loc. 83, lev. 

(to). (istiJ^T^ III. Dr. pot. 1.23 *li-Xo.8* Handle now inis^g from back. Two 
couchant animals, one alxtve the other, bat no further details. Sq. 8/E, loc. 92, lev. 

[ I' 7 ,.Q ft. 

(11) . (1726). Type 1 . Lt. td. pot. 1.21 di. X Back rounded and much abraded. Design 

on face unintelligible. Sq. 6/F,loc. 159, lev,-j-16,6 ft. ^ . j j t i 

(12) . (3768). T>-pe 1 . Lt. rd. pot, 1.34 di. X 0.6S th. Face nearly Bat and plain rounded back. 

Cut,, sc. 10/F, loc, 46;, lev. + t.yh. . , j 11 

(13) . (2011). Type I. Ll rd. pot. t.34 di. X t>-5* Both faces rounded and much abraded. 

Rouehlv hatched pattern visible only on one side. Sq. S/E, loc. 185* 1 ®^. -j- ii-S f*- _ 
Cm). C3917)- type III. Ll rd. pot 1.32 di. X t»-7 tb. Almost flat face bearing a linear deaga. 

Cut, sq. lo/F, loc. 470, lev. + 3.2 ft 1 . of, 

(i5>. (1993). Type III. Lt. id, pot. 1.6 di. X i-4 Sq- s/E, loc, ifo, lev. + 12.8ft. 

Plate L. Seal-otMfdets and Impressions of the Jhuknr Period. Chapter IX 

(1) , (4227) (see also Pi. LXXXVIl. 20). Tyre U. Wh. steat. 0.7S di. X 0.38 tb- The de¬ 

ference of this amulet is ornament^ with three wcIl-cut grooves giving it a Huled 

appearance. Cut., sq. 10/F, loc. 484, lev. —o.i ft. 1 a 

(2) . C1680). Type 1. Lt. id. pot. 1.02 di. X 0-62 tb. Both faces rounded; lightly incised crossed 

irregular lines. Sq, 9/E, kjc. 201, lev. + 9.5 ft , , * ir 

<3)- Ci57y)- Type IV. Fai., It. gte. gl, 0.97Ig X 0.61 wde. X 0.31 th. Sbghtly rounded faces. 

Designs cut with sharp insmiment Sq. 8/E, loc. 86, lev. + 17.3 ft, 

C4>. C3497) (sec PI. LXXXVIL t). Type I. Hard cr. st. o,79di. X 0.31^. Facra very 
rounded. Edge milled and 0.17 tb. Very carefully made. Cut., sq, lo/F, loc. 464, lev. 

(5) * Type U. Yell, pas.; gie. gl. 1.1 ydi, X 0-4 th. Two grooves round dreuinference. 

So. 9/E, loc. 220, lev. -j- 14 A ft. . „ , 1 L ji 

(6) . (iBoi). Br. steal. 0.6 Ig. X 0.57 wdc. X 0.32 th. Back imfinish^, mth remngular handle 

measuring 0.39 X X o-M and pierced by small hole. Sq. 7/C, loc, 135, lev. 

(?)- Ci^ 3 )° 5 m PL LXXXVIL 23). Ty« 11 . Far., blu. gl. 0.92 di. X 0*23 th. Hat faces. 
Frag, of copper wire in bole. Sq. 8/E, loc- 90, lev. )6.8 ft. 

(8) . Ci886>. Type II. Fai., gre. gl. 0.9 di. X t>-4 *. Three rough grooves round oicumferenoe. 

Sq.9/D, loc. 136, lev. + 15.6 ft , , t> 1 1 - e 

(9) . (1574). Type 1 . Ll rd. pot 1.0 di. X o-7 th. Faces very rounded. Back plain. Svastika 

impressed on obverse. Sq. 8/E, lot. 91, lev. -F 17.9 ft 

(10) . (4003), Type 11 . Fai., gl. wb. i.zdi. X ^^3 th* Plat faces. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 472. 

le^'. 4- 1.6 ft- 
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(ji)- (^918)- Tjfpe I. Dr. pot, 0.98 di. X 0-41 it- Faces sli^tly convex, Sq, lo/E, loc. 252, 
lev, -(- 7.1 ft. 

(11), C*8ij). T™ I, Gr, pot. i.a^ili. X 0-43 th. One side only impressed; two parallel lines. 
Sq. 9/E, foe. 114, lev, + 14,9 ft, 

(15). C148S), Type III. Lt. td. pot. 1.15 di, X 0-64 ^1. Slightly convex face, back plain. Sq. 
8/D, loc. 8i, lev, + 14.9 ft. 

Oq)' C3840), Type L Lt. red. pot. 1.17 di. X 0-6 th. Slightly nmnded fqccs. Same design on 
both sides, Sq. to/F, loc. 46;, lev. + 1.3 ft. 

Ciy). CaaSg). Type I. Lt. rd, pot. i.idi. X o.6ith. Faces sUgbtly convex. Sq. ro/E, loc. 125, 
lev. X tO‘3 ft* 

Ct6), Ct594)> Type 1 . Dk. gr. st. 1.2 dL X o-4 th. Bi-conical hole through edge. Sq. 8/C, loc. 
109, lev, + i6.y ft. 

Plate LT, Seoiiamulefs of the Harepiw Period. Chapter ZX 

Cr). C3198T Yell, steat 0,65 X 0,6 X 0 31 ins- Sq, 7/E, loc. izi, lev. -}* 8,8 ft. 

(a). (3052). Gr. steal. 1.07 X 1.07 X 0-4 ins. Sq. 7/E, loc, 121, lev. + 7-8 ft- 
C 3 )- (594)- Bt- steat. 0.S7 X 0*84 X 0,49 ins. Trench BC?)f loc- 5^1 lev. — 5.7 ft. 

(4). (5*8). Gr. steal, i.64 X t-y X 0-3* ii«- Trench BCyX be. 56, bv. + 0.8 ft. 

CsT C 47 ?< 0 - Gr. steal, 0,9 X o-9 X 0,6 ins. Cut., sq, 9/F, loc. 410, lev. — t.i ft. 

C 6 ). (3737)- Gr. steat. 0.62 X o.6j X ? ins, Sq. 7/C,)«. 459, lev, -p 7,0 ft. 

(7) . C3200), Wh. steat. 0,68 X o-7 X 0.6 ins. Sq. B/F, loc. 344, bv. + 6.9 ft, 

( 8 ) . (3*59)- Gr. steat. i.oy X 1*0 X 0.4 ins. Sq. 7/E, be, 121, lev. -|- 7,8 ft 

(9) * (aooo)- Gr. sL 0.78 X 0.78 X 0*47 ins- Sq, 8/D, loc. 223, lev. + rz-ift. 

Cio), (4767)- Wh. steat. 0.7a X 0,72 X 0-31 bs. Mound 1 . sq. 12/K, loc, 47, lev. + 13,1 ft, 
Ctt). (3485- h)' Wh. steal. 0.91 X 0.91 X 0,41 ins. Sq. 8/C, loc. 231, lev, + 7.2 ft 
C12). C3493). Gr. steat. 0.75 X o-75 X 0-42- Uis, Sq. 7/C, loc. 240, lev. + 7,0 ft. 

(13)* (3*48)' Wh. steat. 1.41 X 1-38 X 0,73 ins. Sq. 8/E, loc- 113, lev. + 6-8 ft. 

C14). (3115). Wh. steat. 0.75 X *-78 X 0.43 ins. Sq. 9/B, loc, 283, lev. + 6,9 ft. 

Cry). CiiSsT Wh. steat. 1.04 X t-04 X o-S bs. Sq. 9/D, loc. a 15, bv. -f-10.4?!- 

{j 6 ). (3049)* Wh. steat. t.47 X o-3y X o-yy ins. 8/F, loc. ny. bv. + 6-5 ft. 

Cl?)- C3495)' Wh. steat. o-gy X 0-91 X o-S ins- Sq, 7/C, loc. 98, lev, + 7.y ft. 

Cl8). C9ih)- Wh. steat. 0.91 X <3-96 X o.y ins. Tnmeh ECi)t be. 34, bv. — y.t ft. 

(19), C2B4y^. Wh. steat. i.i X ^ X ? ins. Sq. 9/F, loc. 409, lev. 8.0 ft. 

C20), Ci594* h), Wh. steat. 1.09 X 1.08 X o-Ji bs. Sq. 9/C, loc. 228, lev, 9.9 ft. 

Car). Cr2fi9)* Wh. steat. 0-94 X o-94 X o-5 bs. Trench FCi), loc, 65, lev. — 4.1 ft 
Cm)- (3207)* Wh. steal. 0.S3 X o-Si X 0,39 ins. Sq. 9/B, loc. 442, lev. + 7.7 ft, 

Ci3). (2531)- Wh. steat. 1,28 X o.yx ins. Sq. 7/E, loc- 122, lev, + 9.4 ft. 

(24) . CsojO- ^Yh. steal, r.y X i-y X ? bs. Sq. 9/D, loc. 2U, bv. + 8.1 ft. 

(25) . C3817)- FI' X t.49 X o-t ins. Mound I, sq. 12/K, be. 26, bv, -f 14.1 ft. 

(26) , C 3 ® 43 )* Wh. steal, i.oy X r-05 X o-55 bs. Sq. 8/E, loc. 430, lev. + 7.3 ft. 

Cl?)* Cs^s)- Wh, steat. i-i X 1-09 X *>.6r ins. Sq. 8/E, loc. 177, lev. -f- 7.6 ft. 

(28), CM93). Wh. steat. j.4 X 1-36 X 0.73105, Sq, lo/E, loc. ^i, lev. +9.3 ft. 

C39)' CM97). Wh. Steat. I.I X 1 -I X 0 41 ins. Sq. 9/D, loc. 174, ler. + 10.0 ft. 

C3°)* C 3485 r O- Yell, steat. r.14 X t.^24 X 0-6 ins. Sq. 8/C, loc. 231, W. q* 7,1 ft. 

(31)* Cii 93 )' FI. steat. i.y X i -5 X 0*76 ins. Sq. 7/E, loc. 97, lev. + 14.9 ft. 

C32). C^S^i). Wh. steat. 1,3 X r-3 X 0.52 ins, Sq. 9/C, loc. 227, lev. -f- [0.9 ft. 

C33)* C146O* Wh- steal. 1.44 X t-44 X o-75 ins- Sq. S/D, loc. 82, lev. + 9,y ft, 

Plate LZZ. SBal-aniubts of the Horappi Period. Chapter JX 

CO- Ci 597 )* Wh, steat. 1.37 X 1-33 X o.6Stiis. Sq. 9/D, loc. 192. bv. -j-S.gft. 

C2), C1848). Wh. steal. 0.82 X 0.83 X 04 ins. Sq. 8/E, loc. 413, lev. d- 8,0 ft. 

C3)- (3359)- Wh, steat. 0.7 X 0.71 X 042 ins. Sq. 7/F, loc. no, bv, -j- 7.1 ft. 
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(4>. (3168), Wh, Slc3t ».17 X 1.17 X 0*41 “S' S<J, 9/D, loe. zn, W. + 8.1 ft- 
CsS* (4852). Wh, steal. 1.13 X * *3 X o-Ji f sq. 9/F, loc. 469, fcv. — z.8 ft. 

C6). (2390). Wh. sieat. i.iB X i-i X 0-7 Sq. 8/B, loe. 135, lev. + 9.9ft. 

C7)’ (4327)' WL, steat. 0,52 X 0*9 X 0.39 “S'* Mound Ij sq> ii/K, loc. 20, lev. -|- 14.8 ft. 

(8) . (3886^ Gr. steat. i.i X 1.13 X 0.33 ins. Mound I, sa 13/Jf 1«* 6, lev. + 16.8ft. 

(9) . (950)' Wh. steat. 0.45 X o^S X 0.3 Trench JCO, loc. 73^1^. “ 0.i «. 

Cio). C3326). WTi. stoat. 0.61 X Q.6 i X 0.34 ins. Sq. lo/C. loc. 385. lev. + 6,9 ft. 

(ji). C32 o 6> Wh. steat, 0.5 X 0.5 X 0-37 Sq. 9/0, loe. 204. lev. 

C12). (2558). Wh. steat. 1.03 X ° S5 X o-3S “S. Sq. 9/D, loe. 106, kv. + 8.8 ft. 

(13), C2603). Wh. steat. 0,75 X o-7? X 0.23 [ns* Sq. 10/D, loc, 362, lev. -|- 6.8 ft. 

04D> C2426). WTi- steat. 0,9* X 0.91 X 0.421ns. Sq. 9/E, loe. 1991 lev. ^9'Of^ 

Cl5). C2531). Wh. steat i.ot X 101 Xo.47ins* Sq. 3/D. loc. 178, lev. + 9*6 ft. 

C16). Ci393)- Bl. steat o.SB X 0.88 X 0.32 ini. Sq. 8/F, 1«. 83, Iw. + 15-4 

(17). C4960). Gr. slcat. 0.9 X o.p X 0*42 Mound I, sq, 13/J, loc. 9, lev. 13-5 «■ 

C18). C3i?4)- Wh. steat. o.BS X 0.89 X 0.41 ins. Sq, 9/C. loc. 39j, lev, + 7-7 ft- 
(i9>. C2428). Bt. Steat. i .0 X 10 X 0.49 ins. Sq. 9/D, loc. 186. lev, 4- 9.7 ft 
<2o). (2559)- Wh. steat t.o X 1*0 X 0-52 ‘ns* Sq. 9/C- 296, lev. + 9-5 

(2t>. C23 s 8). W'h. steat. i.o X 10 X 0.58 ins. Sq. 8/C, loc, 152, lev. + ii.i^ft. 

C22), (2595). Br. steat 0.8 X 0.78 X 0.42 ins. Sq. 7/E, I™* kv. + 9*3 “v 
C22). (2529,CC). Wh. steat. 0.82 X 0.81 X 0.43 ins. Sq. 8/C, loc. 197, lev. + 10.4ft. 
C14). <2605). Wh. steat. 1.09 X 11 Xo.S' “s- Sq, 6/FJoe. 159, lev.+84 ft. 

(25) . (4596). Wh. steat. 1.01 X i-oi X 0.5 ins. Mound I, sq. 13/;, loc. 2, lev. + 144 ft- 

(26) . (2467). 3^. steat. 1,12 X 1.12 X 0.6 ins, Sq. 8/C, loc. 151, lev, + 10.5 ft 

(27) . (2468). tt'h. steat. I.I X 1*09 X 0-55 Sq. 7/F, loc. 189,1^. + 9-8 Ft 

(28) . C3318). Wh. steat. 1.65 X 165 X o*S ins. Sq. lo/F, loc. 423, lev. + 6.7 Ft. 

(29) . (3811). Gr. steat. 1.2 X 1*2 X 0.64 ins. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 4^, lev. + 3.8 ft 

C30). C2389). Gr. steat 1.25 X t i5 X 0.69 ins. Sq. 7/C, ^ 240, lev. + 9.2 ft 
(30- <2530). Wh.steat. i.oi X !.o2 Xo*5 “5- Sq. 7/E, loc. 300, lev, +9-5ft. 

(32). (3492). Gr. steat 1.07 X t*o8 X 0,55 ins. Sq, 8/C, loc. 289, lev. -L 8.6 ft 


Plate LIll. 

<i>. 

C2)* 

C 3 ). 

C 4 )- 

Cs)- 

< 6 ). 

(7). 

C8). 

C 9 )* 

Cio). 

<tO. 


Figarffiey- Chapter X 

Pot., or. sip. 3 75 HoUow body with walk awraging o. J5 
Found with iar’^tand in PL XXVh lo- Sq. ^/Dj loc, 216, lev. -|- 
(4070), Pot. 3.1 hL Hollow body & base; the mughly hole m the latter measunng 

0.75 X <=*.63 ins. Sq, 7/E, loe- 8S^ lev. + 7.9 ft. e jt? 

C1601)- VoL 2,6 ht Hollow body and base; hole in latter measunng 0.24 di* bq. 7/li, Joe. 

121, lev* + 13.5 ft. t j 

CwSc). Pot 2.4 hi. Hollow body and open base. No legs unless Aey w<^ “ 

rwo breaks in front, in which case it would have been a seated fig^re. Trench EQO, 

(358^>^Pot!^.'^!dp!^ t.7hi. Hole for peg in base, 0.12 in di. Scarf round neck broken 

away with head, ends showing. Trench ECO, 1*^. — 4.8 ft. c. o c 1 o 

(3190). Pot. id. sip. z.tShi. Anns and W-cr part of body missing, bq. 8/fc, Joe. 2»o, 

(2423)^ Pot. 3.53 hi. Hollow body & open base; bole in latter 0.7^1. Sq. 7/F, Joe. ilS. 

Caz57) Pot, 4.24 hi. Nostrils indicated by holes. Solid body. Sq. 7/C, loc, 314, lev. 

f ^ sip. 1.11 hi. Solid. Verued hole nuroing down from back of shoulders. 

2.39 hi Solid. Vertical hole at back, o.i di. Trench BCs), !«. 56; 

lev. ^ —4.8 ft. 

(2427). Pot. 1.75 hi. Solid. Sq. 7/C, loc. 238, lev. + 104 Ft 
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C“)* ( 33475 - Pot., Of. sip. i.&ihi. Solid. Sq. S/B, loc. 2S4, lev. + 9.1 ft, 
(13), (2527), Pot, 3,97 hi. Solid, Sq, 9/C, foe, 127, lev. 4 * lo-i ft. 


Plate UV. Figurines. Chaplet X. 

CO, (3201}. Pot. 2.61 y. Solid. Sq. 7/F, loc, 440, lev. -f- 7,6 ft, 

Cz), (26S3}. Pot. 2.42 hi. Solid, Sq, loc. 91, lev.-F iojo ft. 

(3)* ( 3 ( 36 ^ Pot. 2.37 hi. Solid. Sq. 8/E, loc, 280, lev. 4 * 7-0 ft* 

CO* (3454)- Pot. 1.7hi- Solid. Sq. 7/E, loc. 324, lev, + 7,j fL 

C5). (3ZQ?)- Pot, 2.9 hi, Sohd, Hole in base to set figure on pin. Sq. 8/E, loc. 155, lev, 

+ 7.0ft. 

( 1 ^)’ ( 33345 - Pot. 348 hi, SoUd. Sq, 7/E, loc. 164, lev, -j* 6.9 ft. 

(7)* (4655. Pot. 3.39 hi. Solid. Tien^ CC3). lev. — 7.9 ft. 

C8). (34(8). Pot. 2.63 hi. Solid. Sq. lo/C, loc. 381, lev, 6.8 ft. 

(40695. Pot. 2.62 hi. Solid. Vertical hole in Ejase, 0.09 di.j 0.52 dp. Sq. //F, loc, 44;, 
lev. 4- 6.7 ft. 

Cio). C3366). Pot., cr. sip. 2.6 hi. Solid. Sq. 7/F, loc. 331, lev. 4- 7.0 ft 

(tO* (3739). Pot 2,9 hi. Solid. Sq. 7/F, Joe. 140, lev. 4- 7.0 ft. 

C12). (36195* Pot 2,8 hi, Solid, Trench FCi5i lev.—4.1ft 


Plate LV, Model Animals. Chapter X 

(*5- (3743)' Pot- 2-52 hi. Trench K(15, lev, — 4.4 ft 

(2) . C4S7). Pot 2.99 Ig. Trench B(5), lev. — 0.7 ft. 

(3) * (3375- Pot id. sip. hi. pt, 447 Ig, Trench BC;), lev, —4.2 ft. 

(4) . (38395. Pot 1.9 fg. Cut., sq. lo/r, toe. 466, lev. 4- 2.3 ft. 

Cj)* (39575- P«- 2.7i5g. Cut, sq. ro/F, loc. 378, lev, 4- 5,3 ft. 

(65- (5335* Pot CT, sip. rd, pt. 2.2 Ig. Trench 8(3), lev. —7-7 ft 
(7). (2721). Pot, 2.23 !g. Sq. 6/G, loc. 266, lev, + 9,0 ft. 

(B)- (35*3)- Pot. 5.4 Iff. Sq. 7/D, loc. 319. lev. *f 8.0 ft. 

C95* C383S)- Pot, rd- srp, 2,03 Ig. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc, 466, lev. 4- 2.3 ft 
(to). (952^. Pot, cr. dp. 2.4 Ig. Trench JCi), toe. 79, lev. — o.j ft, 

(l O- (47*8)* Pot 1.83 Ig. Cut., sq.9/F, loc. 475, lev.— 0.6 ft 
(125. C41755. Pot, id. dp. 2.2 Ig. Cut., sq. to/F, loc. 464, lev, 4- 0.2 ft. 
(135* (385*)- Pot. 2.23 fg. Trench BCj), loc. 43, lev. — 10.2 ft. 

C14). C3i2o>. Pot., rd, sip. 2.3 1|. Sq, 9/F, loc. 407, lev. 4- 6^ ft. 

(is)* Ct970- Pot 2,83 fg. Sq. 8/Fj oc. 14% ]ev+ + E0.7fL 


Plate LVL Mcfdet Ciiapter X 

CO- Pot- i- 87 lg- Sq. 8/C, loc. 109, lev* + 9.4 ft 

CO- C2658). Pot 2,5 Ig, Sq. B/Df loc. 178, lev. + 9.6 ft 
Cs)- Pot-p Of- 1.6 Ig. %. 9 /Dj, loc. 133, lev* + 7.0 ft 

C4X (1418)- Po^cr. sip, Ig* TicncL G<Op loc. 67Jev, — 6.r ft 
C5)- (882)* Pot, 1,9 Ig. fd, pt, Trencli OCi)r loc. 50, lev* — 5^3 ft* 

C6). (883)* Pot. 2-79 Ig. Trench Ffi), loc. 6^, lev* — 3.4 ft. 

C7X C3989)- Pol 1.9 IgK Sq. 8/F^ loc 259 Jev*-f 7*0 f L 

(8). (270O* Pot., or. sip* 3.72 Ig. Sq. 9/C, loc. 213^ lev. -f 10.2 ft 

C9)* C3483)- Pot. rd. pt. 4.72 Ig. Sq. 8/D+ loc* 196, lev* 10. i ft. 

Cio). (2652)* Pot., cr* sip* rd. pt. 2.5S Ig* 7/C, be. 315, lev- 9.3 ft. 

Cn>* C 3 ^ 34 )* Pol, id. dp* 3.9 Ig. Sq. &/E, loc- 146, lev* + 6.9 fL 

C12)* (3781)* Pol 2h 9 Ig, 8/C, loc. 289, lev. + 7.4 {l 
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Plate LV/I. Model Animah. Chaper X. 

Cl), C948), Wh. pas, 1.88 Ig. Treiidi |<i). loc. 79, Ifiv. + 0.5 ft. 

(2) , (2396). Pot. 1.37 Ig. Sq, 8/B, lot 184, lev. 4- 9.9 ft, 

(3) . C2892). Pot. rd. pt, 2.65 ig. So. 8/C, loc. 195, lev. + 9.4 ft. 

C4). (zoio). Wh. pas. gl. nU. 1.29m. Sq, 7/E. loc. 204, lev, + 11.9 ft. 

(5) . (5027). Pol 3.03 Ig. Sq. 9/F, loc. 408, lev. — 5.3 ft. 

(6) . O402). Pot. 3.1 Ig. Trench GCt). loc- 47* 

(7) . C 38 o 43 - Pol rd. pL 3.2 Ig. Trench A/3, lev. — 7.8 Fl 

(8) . C889). Pol, pnk. sip. 3.3 Ig. Trench KCt). loc. 77, lev. —1.5 ft. 

(9) , (*276). Pot. *d. pt, 3-< Ig. Trench EC I >. lev. — 3.2 ft. 

Cio). Ct9t2). Pol, yel. sip. id pt. 2.36 hi. So. 9/E, loc, 171, lev. + 14.6ft. 
Cn). C3204). Pot. rd. pt. 2.91 Ig. Sq. 7/C, loc. loi, lev. -j-7.6fL 
C12). (757). Pol, cr, sb. 3 8 Ig* Trench AC3)» loc. 40, lev. — 6.7 ft. 

(13) . (4929)* Pol 2.6hi. Mound I, sq. t2/J, lot 17, lev, + 14.3 fL 

(14) . Ci9t2). As No. lo. 

Oj). (5395)- Pol 3.9 Is- Cut., sq. lo/G, loc. 477, lev. — 12.5 ft. 


Plate LVIJI. Toys and Play things. Chaper XI 

Ci, Id). C2463), can. Bt. 2,93 Ig. X 1-2 wdc. X *-73 hi. End bent upwards and stn^ 

ponions missing. Wheels, one with the aide, revolved inside two eyelets cast with the 
fremevvork. Sq. 7/G, loc. tot, lev. + ^-/ft. 

C2). C229O. Model catL Br. 2.4 pres. hi. X i-i wde. X 1-7 Ig- Holes fot aide, 0.14 di. 

Sq. 9/C, loc. 213, lev. + 10.3 ft. V L u * H I- 

C3!)- Model cart-wheel. Pot* no. slp^ 3.3 di. X tli+ at hub; 0*5 tbs ac Hole 

o-22di. and acencrit Trench BCj), loc. 44, lev.— loift. 

(4). C4990). Model cait-frame. Pot. no slp. 1,92 Ig. X 1.9 wde. Pair of holes on each side of 
lower surface for axleqiins. JHoIe at end to take shaft. Sq. 9/P» 1 ^* 408, lev, 4 “ 0-9 ^L 
C5), Csoo8). Model can. Pot. no sip. 3.0 Ig. X i wde. X i-ahi. with rak. PrecdcaUy 
complete, except for small portion at end. Hole for axle, 0.13 di., hole for shaft 0.13 di. 
Reverse slightly hollow. Sq. 8 /F, loc. 115, lev. 4“ ^-8 ft. ^ 

C6)- CstoB)- Model care. Pot. no sip. Turned up tip missing and part gone at the right end 
in photograph. AxU^hoIe 0.12 dL. shaft hole smaller. Concave base roughly finished. 
Trench BCy), loc. 55, lev, —1.7 ft. ... , ,, , 

C7). C1206). Model draught-o«. Pot. no sip. 3.98%- Each of legs joined together. Hole 
through neck for yoke, 0.11 di. Trench HCi), loc. 52,lev. - 4,1 fL 
CS). C3568). Model draught-ox. Pot. rd. sip. 2.83 Ig. Legs joined in pairs. Eyes, round di^ 
of day with slightly oblique indrions for pupils; mouth a gash; two indentations for 
nostrils. Dewlap barely inicated. Hole to take yoke, 0.16 di. Trench CC3), lev, 
—- 7.9 ft. , , • 

C9)- Cyt 59 )- Model four-tvheeled cart or chariot. Pot. no sin, 5.0 Ig. X 2-53 wde. X 3-19 hr- 
Roughly made. Holes o.i 3 di. to take two pairs of wheels, one pair larger than the other. 
Part of canopy in fionl missing. Cut Sq. ^/F, loc. 475» —0-6 fL 

(723). Model cart. Pot. no sip. 4.12 Ig. X 2.21 wde. X i.2Bhi. HoUowcd-out base. For- 
4rm missing from tail and from upper portion close to shaft-hole. Trench DCi), lev. 
"-^4,1 ft- 

C2937)- Model mm. Pot. no sip. 4.3 Ig. X 3 28 hi. Fleece roughly represented by crossed 
dk. id. lines. Hole for axle 0.38 di. Round pellets for eyes with indaom in centre. 
Mouth mere cut; two holes for nostrils. Horns only just lecogniiable. Hollow Wy, 
triangulai in section. No tail and Bat hlnd^juarters. Wheels not found with this animd. 
8/D, loc. 288, lev. 4- 8 7 ft 

(4)34). Model tam. Pot. no sip. 5.13 Ig. X 3 0 hi. Hollow body, somewhat triangukr in 
section. Fleece repnsented by cross lines of It rd. pt. Homs r^dened, and some of this 


Cio>- 


<iO. 


<12>. 
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colour muzzle. pllets with prickings in centres. Nost^i]sJ^ shallow holes; 

mouth a slight cut. Part of one hom missing. No trace of tail. Sq. y/Q loe. 267, lev* 
+ 7-2 ft. 

(45^3)- Model cart or chaiiot body. Pot. no sip. 6.1 Ig. X i-® wde. X i-zhi- Middl* of 
sides, i^S hL Two small holes each side for a^es, 0.11 di. Flat, even base. Sq. 7/E, Iocl 
121, lev. + 6.9 ft. 

C14)* Model cart. PoL no sip. 2,9lg, X 1^9^ wde. X o.B^hi. Two comp«irtmeiiK Two 

holes for axlepim on each side of partition. 0%er-bafcedj blistered and distorted on one 
side. Cut* Sq. lo/G, loc. 4S1, lev. — 6.9 ft. 

Os}- (33° 1)- Model ram. Pot. Cr. sip. 5.12 Ig. X hi- Hollow body. Round pellets for 
eyes. Slight cut for mouth. NartoWi It. ri lines cover body venic^y and hoiizontallyi 
forming a Series of squares. Axle-hole, 0.3 di. No hole for draw-cofd. Sq. y/F, loc. 443, 
lev. + 6.7 ft. 

Cl 6}, C4^7i)- Model ram's head. Pol Cr. sip. 2.37 hi. Red. tnarfcings on tightly curled horns 
and tip of muzzle. Ciossed red lines on breast and round neck. Sq. 7/D, loc. 271, lev* 
+ 6.8 ft. 

O7}- (37*4)- Model anima]. Pot- no sip. 4.4 Ig. Minute round pellets for eyes. Traces of horn 
in middle of forehead. Narrow^ vertical cuts for inseirioit of ears. Legs joined in pii$, 
with azle-holes^ 0.17 di. Small lateral hole through neck for soring. Omamented with 
dk, id. pt. Trench F(z), lev. — 3.6 ft. 

(18). cart^rame. PoL Cr. dp. Now 3-4 Ig- X ^ ^8 wde. X o£z th. Upper surface 

ornamented with dk. id. Unes to imitate netting. CuL Sq. 9/F, loc. 473, lev. — 3.1 ft. 

C19), (1000). Model cart. Pot. Pnk. dp. 4.2 Ig. X 3-i wde. X 1-9 hi. Walls average o-i th. and 
1.4 dp. inside- Drilled boles for shaft and axle-pins. Base flat and covered with thick 
deposit of sand and mica. Toy has been much pla}^ with; sides scraped by the wheels 
found with this cart which average 2.0 di X 0.36 th* Ll id- lines on boay to imitate 
wickerwork or netting. Trench AC3)* lev. — 3.8 fL 

C2o>, (2723). Wheel. Pot. no sip. 4.49 di- Xo-8 th- including hub. Hole 0.3 di„ tyre 0.24 th. 
Broad band of dk- rd. pL, 2.3 wde. on each ride to indicate that a wheel of rhiee pieces 
of wood is meant. Obverse has hub, 1.43 di., projecting 0.28 inch. Sq. 7/E, loc. 154, 
lev. 4- 9.5 ft 

Cat). C^3r83. M^d cart-ftame. Pot. no sip. 7*1 Ig. X 3-32wde, X 0.85 th* Ends slightly 
curved upwards. Sq. 7/C, loc. 98, lev. + 12.1 ft. 

C225. C591, S59, 1429, t88o; see also No. 26), Model cart drawn by oxen. Frame, pot, no sip. 
^"9 X 1.9 wde. X oS th. Wheds average 1.05 di X 0.43 th. Bulls average 3.08 Ig^ 
One bears traces of a rd. wash, other coated with a cr* sip. Trench ECi)* lev* — 2.2 ft. 
Trench GCi}, toe. 49, lev* — 8^0 ft. 

O^}- (5^59)' Wheel. Pol no sip* t.g^di. X o -8 th. Both faces convex. Shows signs of paring 
with sharp instrument. Axle-hole, 0.2 dL^ very askew. Mound I. Sq. 12/J, loc* 14, 
lev, -]-14,1 ft, 

C24)' (1062). Wheel Pot no sip. 1.9 di* X 0,31 th. Axle-hole 0.22 di. Both sides coated with 
thick deposit of sand and mica. Edges wom by friction against frame of cart or ebariot. 
Trench AC3). lev* — 4.2 ft. 

C25}. C607, 1003, 102S). Model cart and wheels. Cart^ pot. pnk. sip* 7,6 !g. X 3-83 vfde. 
X Q-86th- Trench lev^ “3.0 ft. Wheels^ pot. no sip* Average 3.01 di. Sides 

thickly coated with sand and mica. Trenches ACa)* FCi)| levels — 3-7 ft^ 

C^)« (59*)^ Model cart. Pot. no dp. Same as No* 21. 

Plate LIX. Toys and Pi£iythiffg5, Chapter XT. 

(i). (1^*3)- Model hull Pot. Cr. do, 3^3 Ig- without head. Two perforated flanges in front of 
shoulders to rake head. Hole through shoulders, hump and rump for cord or fibre to move 
head. Trench AC4O1 loc. 67, lev* —6.1 ft. Head, not found with body* Pot. no sip- 
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Decoiated with incised ditdcs. Cut. Sq. gi/F, loc. 408, 


I. Ig. Hole at back of head to swing on pin and a second through mouth and fotchead 

for pull'Stcing. Trench AC 4 )t Icc. 67, lev. — 6. t ft. 

(3303). Toy with movable arms. Pot. Cr. sip. 3.07 hi. Hole for niteing arms 0.1 tdi. 

Remains of dk. id. band round neck. 7/E, loc. 300, lev. + 7.6ft. 

C4352, 35Q9» ii27t from left). Balls. Cn. lim. No. 4351 i-sSdi. Sq. 9/C, loc. 39^ 
lev. 7.2 ft. No. 3509 1.3 di. Sq. 7/D, loc. 273, lev. + S.i ft. No. 1*27 i^ di. 

Trench AC2), loc. 81, lev. — 8.9 ft. „ , ■ i- t ^ 1 

(lits). Ball. PgL no dp. 1.02 di. Pricked over with small holes. Trench AC4J, loc. 

lev* fti 

(467). \Wisde. Pot. Cr. sip. 2.71 hi. Concave base to pedestal. Trench CC3), loc, 26, 

lev.— 42.1 ft. , - - , « , f 

C1970). Whistle. Ptot. Cr. sip. 2.46 hi. Lt. id. markings. Sq. 7/F, loc, 118, lev. + ii.t Ft. 

C1008). Rattle (see PI. LXI, i). Pot. no sip. 1.43 di. Decorated ivith id. pt. Trench 

(j^)^Ratdc (see PI. LXI, 4). Pot. no. dp. r.St di. Decorated with di. id. lines. 
Sq. 8/F, ioc. 149, kv, -|- n .0 ft. 

C1074). Rattle. Pot. Cr. sip. 1.91 di. Decorated with di. td. lines. Found with No. 7 in 
PI. LXI. Trench FC2), loc. 65, lev. — 7.1 ft. 

C1074). Rattle (see Pi. LXI, 7). Pot. Cr. dp. 2.2 di. Dk. id. lines. Found with No. 9, 
f Upper register from left, 870,615, 724). No. 87®- Pellet. Pot. no sip. 1.09 di. Decorated 
with rd. spots. Trench A(t), lev, —^3’® ft* No. 61). Pellet. rOt. Cr. dp. 1.12 di. 
Irregular rd, spots. Trench BCj), lev. —6.9 ft. No. 724. Pellet. Pot, Cr, sip. 1.01 di. 
Decorated witn rd. spots. Trench DCi)j kv. —4.6 ft. 

(3724). Pelkt, pot, no sip. t^di. Trench H(i), Ict,— 7.6 f^ 

(5020), Pellet. Fai. i.tdi. " ’ ■ 

(2556). ish. i.adi. Incised concentric circles. Sq. 8/C, loc. 297, lev. -f 10.4 ft. 

(2050). Ball. Sh. 1.3 di. Incised concentric drcles. Sq. g/D, be. 2t5, lev. + 12.8 ft. 

(4916). Ball. Pot. no sip. 1.51 dk Irregular in shape. Impressed with thumb nail. Cut. 

Sq. ra/F, loc. 484, lev. + 0.1 ft. . « 0,7*, « 01 

(2030). Ball. Pot, no sip. 1.78 di. Impressed vdih thumb nail. Sq. 8/D, loc. loB, lev. 

+ 12.7 ft. 

^4355^, Whistle. Dr. pot no sip. 1.7* hi. Sq, 8/C, loc, 170, lev. 4' 7.3 ft. 

(4680). Whistle. Pot. no sip. 1.81 hi, Sq. y/F- kc. > 5 ®. kv. + 7.2 ft. 

C4646). Whistle. Pot. no dp, 1.82 hi. Sq. 9/C, loc. 389, lev,-{-6.7 ft. 

(i78o>. Draughtsman. Pot. td. dp. 0.82 di. X o-tS th. Base coaled with thick deposit of 
sand and mica. Sq, 7/E, Icrc. 83 , lev. + id,8 ft. 

C95). Draughtsman. Pot. no sip. 1.21 di. X o-35‘b. Trench BCr), kv. — 5.1 ft. 

(*735)- BalL dp. Fragment measuring 2.1 Ig. Sq, 9/D, kc. iq6, lev. + 16.6 ft. 

(4916). Ball. Pot. no dp. i^dL Found with No. 16, Cut. Sq. lo/F, kc. 484, kv. 
^ 0.1 ft. 

(784). Gamesman. Pot. no sip. 0.55 across. Trench 8(5), lev. —4.4 ft. 

(1334). Gamesman. Pot. no dp. 0.5 each way. Trench KCO, loc. 77. lev. — 3-4 f*- 
Cii8i>. Gamesman. Pot. no sip. 1.3 X t-n® X 0.41. 8/E. kc. 90, kv. + 14.1 ft 

C783). Gamesman. Pot. no dp. 0.55 across each way. Trench B(s), lev. — 4.4 ft. 

C978). Gamesman. Pot. no sip. o.6i each way. Trench HCi), lev. —2.9 ft. 

C1324). Gamesman. Pot. no dp. a62 each way. Trench IXi)j toc. 31, kv. —5.2fL 
(1481). Draughtsman, Pot. no sip. 1.3 X 1*9 X 0-4' ks. Sq. S/E, kc. 90, lev. + 14,1 ft 
(14505. Draughtsman. E>r, pot; no dp. r.i X t o® X 0*57 ks. Sq. 8/E, loc. 86, lev. 

Cl5355, Bobbin or gamesman. Gi. pot. r.xhi. X 0.7 di. Slightly rounded ends and docs 
not s ta n d well. Pierced bv vertical hole. Sq, 9/D, kc. t33, lev. + 16.5 ft. 

C1548). Bobbin or gamesmmi. Cr. pot. 0.96 hi X 0 5^ di. Both ends rounded and will not 
stani No bole. Sq. 7/C, loc. lot, lev. + i6.2 ft 
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C3j)* (tSS*)- Bobbin Of gamcsman. Gr. poL 0.61 hL X dJ* On^ end rounded* stands with 
difficulty on other. Pierced by oblique hole. Sq. 9/D, be. 133, lev. + ib*i Fl 
(56). Ci 9 ^ 9 % Bobbin Of gamesmau. Gr. pot. 1.1 hi. X 0^6^. Both ends Fairly Bat. Pierced by 
vertical hole. Cut, Sq. lo/F, loc. 4:^4^ lev, + 3.2 ft 
C375. C1004)- Knuctle-bone. i.aSlg. Shows polish of much use, Sq, g/F^ loc. 187, lev. 
+ 11.8 ft. 

C38). C773)- Draughtsman, Pot. Cr, dp- x.73 di. X 0.3 th. Treueh BCi), lev, —4.7 ft* 

(39), (1197). Draughtsmau. Pot. no dp. 1,83 di. X 0*56 th* Trench DCi)> loc. 41, lev. 
— 5.1 ft. 

C40). (1291). Bobbin or gamcsman. Gr, pot. 1.5 hi. X di^ One end rounded, other Bat. 

Pierced hy oblique hole. Sq, B/E, loc- Sj* kv. + 17.9 ft, 

C41). (209^), Bobbin or gamesman. Gr. pot. i^ hi. X^^^di. One end Bat, other rounded. 
Pierced by vertkel hole* Trench ICO* 

C4OH {1638)1 Bobbin or gamesman. Cr. pot. 1.35 Ig. X di. Oval in section, both ends 
concave. Pierced by vertical hole* Sq* 8/E* loc* 142^ lev. “H 14.7 ft^ 

C43)- C2070). Knuckle-bone. 0.91 Ig, Sq. 8/D, loc. Si, lev, + ai.o ft 

Phte LX* Toys and Phiphingt, Chafer Kl 

{1}. C5307). Garnesman* Pot, no dp, ]*ohi, X 0.9 di. Mound I. Sq* 13/K* loc. 67^ lev. 
+ 13.0 ft 

{2). {5435)" Gaaiesman. Pot. no sip, 1.03 di. X 0.67 th. Edges well rounded. Cut. Sq, 10/G, 
loc. 481, lev* — 23,8 ft, 

{3), C3694). Garnesman. Pot. do sip. 1.11 di. X th. Top convex^ base concave. Sq. 8/Cp 
loc. 308, lev. 4“ 7.5 ft. 

(4). (5024). Gamesman. Sb. d.59 X O-J X 0,22 ins. CuL Sq. 9/Fp loc. 469, lev. — 4,9 ft. 
Cs)- {2^573)* Gamesman* Cr. col. ch. lim. 0.92 hi, X 045 di. Sq- 8/C, loc. 17&, lev* -p 1G.3 ft 

C6). C3871). Gamesraan. Pol no slp^ o.bSeacb way^ Trench HCOp 1 *^- St kv^ — 8.1 ft, 

C7). {1316,1}- Gamesman. Fai. It. blu. i*q each way* Carefully made with acute edges and 
slightly rounded points. Sq- 9/0^ loc. 2iyp lev. + 10.3 ft. 

C8). C2177X Camesman. Fai. cr. col. 1.5 hi. X i-tsdi. Wdl made with Bat top and base. 

Sq* 8/Dp loc- 217* lev* + 12,0 ft- 

{9), (4430), Camesman. Hrd, bL st* 0.82 hi. X 0-63 di. Mound 1 . Sq^ ta/J^ loc* 14* lev. 

+ T4.lft. 

(to). (2400). Garoeman* Fai* Cr* Col* 042 hi- X ^4 Sq. 8/Bp loc. iSjp lev* + 9.6 ft 
{ii}. (2419}. Gamesman. Fai. Lt gt. 0.61 hi. Depression 0.22 di. on top for mlay^ Sq. 9/D, 
loc* 187^ lev- 4- 9.9 ft. 

{12). {175}- Dfe. Iv, Now i.S Ig. X *>-3^ X One end missing- Trench BCj)* lev, + 0,3 ft 
Cl3}. C4707}* Bobbin or gamesman. Gr-pot i.olg X^-^^- Oblique hole. Cut Sq, lo/F, 
loc. 464^ lev* — 1*5 ft. 

C14). C4212X Bobbin or gamesuian. Gr. pot 0.92 hi. X 0-76 di. Pierced by vertical hole. Cut 
Sq. 10/Fi loc, 464, lev, + 0*1 ft, 

C15}- {4174}- Bobbin or gauiesman. Pnk- pot 0,84 hi- X ^+6 di. Pierced by oblique hole. Cut 
Sq, lo/Gp loc, 482P lev. 4- <>-3 ft- 

CiS). (2670}, Die. Iv. dA. bt Now 2^3 Ig- X ^‘3 X ^ 3 ^ One end mining. Partially burnt. 
Sq^ lo/E, loc, 359 p lev* 4- 7 -i ft 

C17}* C4154), Bobbin orgomesman. Pnk. pot 1.7 hi, X 0,92 di. Pierced half-way with vertical 
hole* Sq* 8/E^ loc. 185, lev. + 9.8 Fl 

C18), C5041}, Bobbin or gamesman. Dr* pot 1,4^, X 1*0 di. Pierced by vertical hole. Cut* 
Sq, lo/Gp loc, 482P lev* — s .4 ft. 

C19}* (iiSt), Bobbin or gomesman. Gr. pot. 149 hi. X di. Pierced by oblique hole* Sq* 
8/Dj loc, 81, leii^ 4 " ii-Bft 

{20), (1345). Bobbin or gomesman* Dr. pot 1*2 hi, X 0.7 di. Narrow hole at one end* Sq* 
8/Ep loc. 87, lev, + 1921 ft 
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(ai). C3795). Cone. Pot, dHi. br. sip. Now 1.61 hi. X J Two grooves round lower portion. 
Trench AC4),1 oc. 67, lev. — 6.1 ft, j. ^ , v 1 . 1. 

(12)* iSoSy, Cone. Pot. purp. hi sip. oier a rd. sip. Now 1-5 hi. X 1*1 dt- Conical hole in base. 

Spiial grooving round tower portion. Trench BC5X 3*9 ft* 

C^O. CiTP?)’ Cone- Pot. drk. rd. dp. Now 1,5 j hi, Trench BCjX l®c, 55, lev, 2.2 ft. 

(24). (3262, b>. Cone. Sh. Now 1.91 hi. Found with No. 30. Sq. 7/E, loc- lat. +,?f 7 
C^>. Cii/B)- Cot>P* Pt'- t**! Hard-baked, surface anooth and almost pohsbed. 

Trench lCt)i Ip'*— 3,2 ft. 

(26) , (4520). Cone. pot. cr. sip. 1,51 hi. Sq. 9/F, toe. 158, lev. 8.6 ft, 

(27) . C346O. Cone, Pot. i.isni. &. 9/D, loc. 283. lev. + 6.8 ft,' 

^28). Cr39S)- Cone. Gre. pot. Haidoaked. Sq. loc, 95* 1®^* "H ^9-* ft. ^ 

(20). (1157). Cone. Pot. 2.; hi. Point te-trimmed- Trench D<i^ lev, — 2.1 fc 

C30). 03262,2). Cone. Sh. 2.93 hi. Incised pattern round base, Found w-itb No. 24, Sq. 7/Ii» 

loc. 1 21, lev.+6.9 ft- oil f. 

<!^r). (3533). Gone- Sh. 3.7 hi. Incised decoration at base. Sq, 9/C, kw. 208, lev. 4- 7.0 tt. 
C32). ^5242)- Cone. Pot. 3.1 hi. Semi-rounded base with remains of white substance inset. 

Signs of accidental burning. Mound 1. Sq, !3/J» f®c. 3, lev.14.3 ft. ^ ^ 

C33>* (3933)- Cone. Dr. pot. 2.7 hi. Hard baked. Four lines of priebng at base. Trench 

(34)- (37^)^^ Co n ? Pot 2.6 hi. Decorated with five roughly painted broad, red bonds. Red 
paint on base. Trench F^a), lev. — 3-6 ft. 

C35)- (34*4)- Cone. Pot. 2,7 hL Sq. 7/E, loc,_ 302. lev._-|-7.7 ft. c- /n w 

(36)* C24ot)* Cone. Sh. 3.61 hi. Has been burnt and is now a black colour. Sq, 9/D, loc, 

219, lev.+9-3 ft. , , e. 

<37). C1928). Cone. Sh. 2.79 hi. Sq. 9/D. Im- i 74, lev-j- 14-3 f^- 

C38). (1190), Cone. Pot, Drk.gr. sip, 2.41 hi. Trench CC3). «v. — 4.0 ft. 

(39)- (*354)- Cone. Pot. Now 2.4 hi. Semi-polished surface, decorated with thin lines of light 

red. Trench JO), loc. 73, lev. —7.8 ft, 

Plate LXJ. Toys and Playthings. Cfwjrtcf XI 

Cl). Ctoofl). Rattle. See also PL LIX, 7. , , r 1 c.. 

Cl)* C43<»)- Wattle. Pot. Approx. 1.65 di. Light ted lines arranged about four poles. Sq- 

C3)* (4978)- Pot.^Approx. 1.51 di. Light red lines arrange about two poles not 

opposite. Sq. 9/C, loc. 395, lev. + 7.3 ft, 

C4)- (1599)* Ratde. See also PL LIX, 8 . l- t j l ™t 

C5). (5065). Rattle. Pot. Approx. 2,02 di. Divided into four quarters by two thick, dark red 

lines. Mound 1 . Sq. 13 /J. 1 «* 5 .+M- iff* . . .c 

C6). C4737). Rattle* Po‘* APP«”=- di. Light red lines arranged about four poles, tut- 

Sq 9/F, loc. 409, lev. -f 3.1 ft. 

(7)- (*“74)* ^itle. ^ also PI. LIX. to. 


Plate LXll. Copper and Bronze Group fNo, 2529). Chapter Xll 

CO* (No. 2529, V). Jar. 3-03 hi. X di. Sq. 8/C, toe. 297, lev. + 10.4 ft. 

(2) , (No-1529, W). Scale^pan. 0.17 hi. X 1.^3 di. 

(3) . (No. 2529,8). Scale-pan, 0.27 hi. X 1-1 di, 

(4) . (No, 2529, R). Scale-pan. o,3lhi. X 1 i 4 di, 

C5). CNo- 2529, X). Bangle. 2.0 di. X 0.2 X 0*1 to 

C6). 1.85di- X o.ii X 0,2 insect. 

C7). (No. 2529,Y). Tubedri]]. r.6lg. 0.11*0,35 di. 

C8) (No. 2529. AA). Scale-pan. 0.25 hi. X 1*16 di. 

C9). CNo. 2519. D). Awl. 343 Ig* X 0-1 di. 
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Cio)> (No. ap9, P^f Scalo'pan. 0.2 hL X 

(] i}' (No, 2529, H). Knife. 3.6] Ig. X i> 28 wde. X o-tt tb. 

(12) , (No. 2529, C). Chisel. 6.58 Ig. X <*.88 wdc. X ©*45 <h, 

(13) . (No. 2529, Q). Chisel. 5.92 ]g. X 0.33 wdc. X 0.9 th. 

(14) . (No, 2529. K). Awl. 5.2 Ig. X 0 - 3 A «{. 

(15) . (No. 2529, A). Chisel a.31 Ig. X 0.52 wdc. X 0.3 th. 

(16) . (No. 2529, L). Knife. 1.95 wde. X o*Ja th. 

(17) . (No. 2529, HH). Knife. 5.92 Ig. X t-82 wde. X o*»» th. 

(iS). (No. 2529, B). Chisel. 3.24 Ig. X 0.73 ivde, X 0.21 th. 

(19) - (No. 2529, L). Chisel. 5.91 Ig. X 0.42 wde. X 0.13 th. 

(20) . (No. 2529, F). Port, of axe. 5-35 Ig. X i-io wde. X o. jg th. 

(21) . (No. 2529, GG>. Adze. 8.t t Ig. X 1-83 tvde. X th. 

(aa). (No. 2529, BB). Port, of axe, 5.85 Ig. X 3-7 w^e. X 0.46 th. 

(23), (No. 2529, E). Adze. 8.13 Ig.X 1.54 wde. X 0-16 th. 

Plate LXIll. Copper and Bronze Groups (Nos. 2529, 2523, 23S4J. Chapter Xfl 

(1) . (No. 2519, DD). Saw. to.73 Ig. X 3>53 wde. X 0.14 ih. 

(2) . (No. 2529, U), Spear-head. 9.22 Ig. X j-ij wde. X «-i4 th. 

(3) . (No. 2529. G). Aj®. 8.0 Ig. X 3*^5 w^. X 0.32 th. 

(4^. (No. 2529, HH), Spear-h^. 10-55 Ig. x 3*05 wdc. X o.ta th, 

(s)- (No. 2529, J). Speai-head. 10.93 Ifr X 2-8 wde. X 0.05 th, 

(6). (No. 2525, A). Chisel. 5,25 Ig. X <»-83 wde. X 0.1 th. Sq. 9/C, be. 227, lev, + 9'-4 ft. 
(?)• (No, 2525, E). Chisel. 4.3 Ig. X 0.3 wde. X 0 28 th. 

(8) , (No. 2525, D). Chisel. 3.2 Ig. X o-5 wde. X 0.22 di. 

(9) . (No. 2525, F). Scale-pan. 0.14 hi. X 2.85 di. 

(to). (No. 2525, C). Knife. 2.61 Ig. X o.y wde. X 0-3 th. 

(11) . (No. 2525,0). Scale-Win. 3.95 Ig. X 0-2 

(12) . (No. 2384, D). Chisel. 7.13 Ig. X 0.37 wde. X o*t2 th. Sq- 9/D, loc. 215, lev. -|- 9,3 ft, 
(tj). (No. 2384,8). Scalc-pan. 0.15 hi. X 2.24 di. 

(14). (No. 2384, F). Knife. 3.8 Ig. X o-83 wde. X 0*2 th. 


Plote LXIV. Copper and Bronze Group (No. 2593I Chapter XI/ 

(1). (No. 2593, W). Knife. 8.62 Ig. X 2.72 wdc. X o-ta th. So. 9/C, loc, at2, lev. + 9.1 ft. 
(z). (No. 2593, FF). Knife. 8.96 Ig, X 2.86 wde, 

(3) - (No. 2593, Z). Knife. 9.2 Ig. x 2.6 wde. X 0.19 th, 

(4) . (No. 2593, FF), Knife. 10.0 Ig. X 2.39 wdc. 

(5) . (Na2593,V). Knife. 8.69 Ig. X t .8 wde. X o-ti th. 

(6) . (No. 2593, GG). Knife. 6.33 Ig. X 2.5 wde. X o.* th. 

(?)- (No. 2593, BB). Port, of knife. 7.2 Ig. X o-4 wde, 

(8) . (No. 2593, N). Adze. 6.92 Ig. X 1*8 ivdc. X 0.31 th. 

(9) - (No, 2593, C). Dish. 0.65 hi. X 4.97 di. 

(10) . (No. 2593, P). Adze. 3.9 Ig. X 1.7 wde, 

(11) . (Not 2593,0. Adze. 4,75 Ig. X 1.57 wde, X 0 23 th. 


PteeLXV, Copper and Bronze Croup (No. 1^93)- Chapter XU 

(1). (No. 2593, EE). Spear-head, 7.83 Ig. X 3-8i wde. 
-f 9.t ft. 


X o<ii th. Sq. 9/C, loc. 2t2, lev. 


(2). (No. 2593. Y). Knife. 10,4 Ig. X 
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C4). (No. 2593. X). Knife* 9-93 X *'63 wd*- X 0.15 *■ 
(5), CNo. 2593, AA). Knife. 8.11 Ig. X 1.94'^ X 0*1 th. 
C6). (No. 2593, FF). Knife. 7.52 Ig. X wde. 

(7), (No. 2593, OC)* Knife. 6.88 Ig. X > -97 X o-oB 
C8). (No. 2593r HH). Knife, 4-53 Ig- X i .87 wde* 

(9). (No. 2593, DD), Casting, 5.7 Ig. X i-8< X 0.3 th. 


Plate LXVl. Copper and Bftmae Grouja (Nos. 2593, 2199). Cliapter Xll 

CO, CNo. 2593, F). Handled dish. 7.57 Ig* X 4-9^ X oA hi, Sq. 9/C, loc. 212, lev. 

(2>. (No. 2593, G). Bangle. 1.63 di. X 0.2 sound in sect 

(3) . (No. 2593, S). Am. 7.2J Ig. X 3*33 X o-43 th. 

(4) . (No. 2593,0). Axe. 6.01 Ig. X i-4 wde. Sq. 9/C,!«. 212, lev. + 9-' ft* 

C5), (No, 2593, R), Axe. 5.05 Ig. X 3*4 wde. 

» * • * * * * * * 

(6) . (No. 2199, M). Jar-cover. 0,6 hi. X 3-t4 di. Sq. 9/C, lot 227, lev. + 11.3 ft, 

(7) . (No. 2199, D). Dish. 0.3 hi. X 1*65 di. 

(8) . (No- 2199, 0 ). Bangle. 2.06 di. X o .*3 “ *«*• 

(9) . (No. 2199, M). Bangle, i .87 di. X o-i3 in sect. 

(10) . (No. 2199, E). Bangle. 1.81 di. X 0.18 round in sect. 

(11) . (No. 2199, G). Bangle. 1.65 di. X 0.18 round in sect 

(12) , (No. 2199, C). Scale-pan. 0.32 hi. X »-35 di. 

(13) . (No. 2199. H). Chisel. 2.73 Ig. X 0.39 wde. X 0.1? th. 

(14) . (No. 2199, L). Awl. 3.2 Ig. X 0-1 di- 

(15) . (No. 2199, A). Axe. 6.6 Ig. X 3*4 wde- X o^t tJi. 

(16) . (No-2199, M). Knife. jAilg. X t.62 wde. X o-o 9 ^<h* 

(17) . (No. 2199, J). Chisel. 4-55 ig- X 0.55 wde. X o-i th. 

C18). (No. 2199, K). Chisel. 4.15 Ig. X 0.5 wde. X 0.03 th. 

(19) . (No. 2199, H). Chisel. 2.7 Ig. X wde. 

(20) . (No. 2199. F). Chisel, 2.8 Ig. X O'Sa 

(21) . (No. 2199, B). Awl, 4-9* Ig- X 0.11 di. 


Plate LXVir. Copper a«d 

(»). (No. 2596,0). 

(2) . (No. 2596, F). 

(3) . (No. 2596, H). 

(4) . (No. 2596, M). 

(5) . (No. 2596,0). 

(6) . (No. 2596, L). 

(7) . (No. 2596,0). 

(8) . (No. 2596- O)- 

(9) . (No. 2596, 0 ). 
(10). (No, 2596,0. 
(i t). (No. 2596,0). 

(12) , (No, 2596- N). 

Ij^ * I* 

(13) . (No. 2360,0). 

(14) . (No. 2360, A). 

(15) . (No. 2360, A). 
U6). (No, 2360, E). 
(17), (No. 2360,0). 


Broiose Groups (Nos. 2596, 2360, 2382). Chapter Xfl 
Razor. 2.61 Ig. X 1 -4 wde. 8/C, loc. 297, lev. + 9.3 ft 
Scale-pan. 0,19 hi. X *- 9 ^ di. 

Chisel. t.i6 Ig. X 0*4 «’d*- X 0 - 3 ** , , 

Bangle. i.99di. X o-8 Xo.t^, half*round m sect. 

Bangle. 1.7 di. X 0.2 X o.i2, half-round in sect. 

Chisel. 3.73 Ig- X t-tt wde, X o-it 
Razor. 4-tt Ig- X 0,51 wde. X oj >7 th. 

Sptula (?). 2.7^ Ig- X 0-49 wde. X o-o8 th. 
diisel. 2.23 Ig. X 0.4 wde. X th. 

Chisel. 2.2 Ig. X 0-8 wde. X th. 

Chisel. 5*53 Ig' X 0.43 wde. X o.ts th. 

Knife. 8.0 Ig. X ^ wde. X *J -03 th. 

****** 

Pin. 3.83 Is. X o*t t di, Sq. 9/a loc. 213, lev. -f 10,4 ft* 

Knife. 9.45 Ig- X 2,62 wde.'X 0.08 th. 9/C, 213* I*’'- + 

Knife. 84 Ig. X 2-t wde. X 
Knife, 7-9 Ig* X t.8 
Pin. 3.87 Ig. X 0*1 di. 
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Ci8). CNo. 2360, D), Oiiset, 4-07 Ig, X o-a5 wde. X o-i* ili- 
(19)* (No, 2360, B}. Cbisd. 4.31 Ig. X 0*6 w<le< X o>4 A- 

C20>. (No. 2382, B). Knife. 9.7 Jg. X ? X 0 02 ih. Sq. 9/C, loe. 213, lev. + 10.1 fL 
(21), (No. 2382, A), Axe. 6.37 Ig. X 2.96 wde, X 0.21 th. 

Plate UCVllt. Copper and Bronze Group (No, 2365J, Cfiapter Kll 

(1) . (No. 2365, B). Jar. 6.9 hi, X 5-9 di. Sq. 8/B, loc. 284, lev. + 9»5 ft* 

(2) . (No. 2369, H), Handled*pan. 4.7 Ig, X 2-9 wde. X o*54 ti* 

(3) . (No. 2365, A). Jar. 7.62 hi, X 9*5 di. 

(4^ (No. 236;, E). Staff-head. 2^ U. X 2.2 di. 

(5) - (No. 2365, D). Staff-head. 2.4 hi,* X 2.2 di. 

(6) . (No, 2365, M). Airow'-head. 1.08 ]g, X 0-06 th. 

(7) . (No. 2365, C). Staff-head. 0.67 hL X 0.84 di. 

(8) , (No. 2365, K). Knife. 3.19 Ig. X 0.8 wde. X 0 05 th, 

(9) . (No. 2365, 1 ), pin, 4,0 Ig. X 0.15 di. 

(to). (No. 2365, G). Knife. 5.36 It, X 1-72 wde. X 0-1 th. 

(i i>. (Nck. 2365, Q). Adbe, 13,12 Ig. X i-5 wde. X 0,29 th. 

(ta), (No. 2365, F). Adze. 6.23 Ig. X *-64 wde, X 0-21 th. 

(13) - CNo- 2365, L), Dagger (?). iojo Ig. X 2-65 wde. X o>i3 th. 

(14) , (No. 2365, P). Frag, of Fillet. 3.45' Ig. X 04 wde. X 0^05 th. (see note 8‘ in chapter XCII). 

(15) . (No. 2365,N). Da^erC?). 8.62 Ig. X *-63 wde. X o->3 th. 

(16) . (No. 2365, L). Knife. 8.6a Ig. X 2.45 wde. 

Plate LXIX. Copper mtd Bronze Groups (Nos. 2290, 3145, 3324J. Chapter XII 

(•)■ (No. 1290, A). Knife, 8-42 Ig. X 2.84 wde, Sq, 9/D, loc. 215, lev. *4- 10.1 ft. 

(а) . (No, 2290, B). Knife. 9.27 Ig, X ? X o-t? th. < 

(35* (No. 3145, A). Handled-pan. 5,38 Ig. X o-Ji hi, Sq, 8/F, loc. 417, lev. -j- 7.2 ft. 

(4) . (No. 3145, B). Knife. 7.32 ig. X a wde, 

(s). (No. 1919). Pin. 3.52 Ig. 0.09 di. Sq. 9/D, loc. 179, lev. + 15.6 ft. 

(б) . (No. 2294, A), Pin. 4.58 Ig, X 0.18 i. Sq. 9/D, loc. at 5, lev. + 10,3 ft. 

(?)• (No. 2294, B), Pin. 3.95 Ig. X 0.15 di. Sq, 9/D, loc. 215, lev. + 10.3 ft 

(8) . (No. 2193), Pin. 4.32 Ig. X 0.16 di. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. -}- 12.1 ft 

(9) . (No. 1859). Pin. 4.82 Ig, X 0.15 di. Sq, 8/D, loc. 107, lev. 12.6 ft 

(10) ' (No. 4381). Pin. 4.55 !g. X o.09di. Cot., sq. lo/F, loc. 379, lev, 4- 0.05 ft 

(11) . (No. 3324, H). Bangle. 1.15 dl X 0.13, loiind in sect. Sq. 7/E, loc, 324, lev. 9.2 ft 
(la). (No. 3324, E). Chisel. 3.0 Ig. X 071 wde. X 0.2 th, 

(13) . (No. 3324, D). Frag, of arce. 3.82 Ig. X ^>0 wde. X o-2t th. 

(14) . (No. 3324, B). Axe, 7.25 Ig. X 3 »5 wde. X o-ja th, 

(15) . (No. 3324, C), Axe. 8-5 Ig. X 3.3 wde, X 0-34 th. 

Plate LXX. Copper and Bronze Tools and Implements, Chapter XIJ 

CO. (No- 2465). Chisel 1.92 Jg, X 0*81 wde. X o.2t th. Sq. 9/C, loc. 291, lev, + 84 ft 

(2) . (No. 3938). Chisel. 1.8 Ig. X o-4* wde. X 0-3 dt. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc, 410, lev. + 2,1 ft 

(3) . (No. 339). Chisel 1.23 Ig. X 0,51 wde. X 0-27 th. Trendt D(i), lev. — 1.9 ft 

(4) , (No. 4063). Chisel. 0.8 Ig. X o-6 wde. X 0.2 th. Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 420, lev. 4- 2.9 ft 
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C 5 ). 

C6), 

( 7 ) - 

(8) * 

C 9 > 

Cio>. 

00 . 

C12). 

00 * 

C> 5 >. 

CiO. 

( 17 ). 

CI8), 

00 * 

(20). 

<«>■ 

(aa). 

(as). 

Ca4). 

CiS)* 

Oy). 

CaS). 

(19)* 

CsO- 

C30. 


CNo. 3 , 949 )- 
CNo. 2642). 
(No, 2642). 
(No. 3494). 
(No, 2469). 
(No. ill i), 
(No. 3452), 
(No. 1S05), 
(No. 3149). 
(No. 5019). 

+ » 3 - 9 ^*- 
(No. 2575), 
(No. 2287), 
(No. 1989). 
(No. 4176). 
(No, t6^^, 
(No. 1654X 
(No. 592). 
(No. 13483. 
(No, 2028). 
(No. 24083, 
(No. 2931), 
(No. 1S913, 
(No, 24953. 
(No. 18103. 
(No. 43133. 
(No. 19943* 
(No. 18033. 


Chisel. 1.21 Jg. X 0.63 wde, X 0,27 th. Cu(„ so. 9/F. !<«* 4 «o. + 3.6 ft 

Chisel, i.83 Ig. X 0'55 wde. X 0.42 th. Sq. 8/E, loc, 1 14, lev. -H 9.1 ft 
Chisel. 0,87 Ig. X 0.61 wde. X 0,17 ih. Sq. 9/D, loc, 174, lev. + 8.3 ft 
Chisel. 4.85 Ig, X 0.78 wde. X *>.* th. Sq. 7/C, loc, 238, lev, + 7.5 ft 
Chisel. 4,41 Ig. X 0,19 wde. X 0**9 th. Sq. 9/C, loc. 294, lev. 4 * 0,9 ft 
Chisel, 5.8 Ig. X 0.37 wde, X o.34 th. Sq. 8/F, loc. 117, lev, + 6^9 ft. 

Chisel. 6.52Tg. X 0.9 wde. X 04 th. Sq. p/G, loc. 439, lev, -f 7.5 ft 
Chisel 5,11 Ig. X 0.26 wde, X °.«8 th, Sq. 8/E, loc 104, lev, 4* 13.4 ft 
Chisel. 6.62 Ig, X 0*89 wde. X 0,29 th. Sq, 7/F, loc. 119, lev. + 8.0 ft. 
Chisel 4,84 X 0-72 wde, X 041 th. Mound I, sq. i 3 /K» 1 <“- 34 . 

Chisel, y.43 Ig, X 0‘6 wde, X a.12 ih, Sq. 8/C, loc. 297, lev. + 10-4 ft 
Rod, 5.12 Ig, X 0-22 di. Sq. 9/D, lot 215, lev. 4* 10.3 ft 
r:ti«pv j,o» Ig. X 0.31 wde, X 0-19 th. Sq. 8/E, loc 142, kv. + 12,5 ft 
Awl. 8,47 Ig, X 018 di. Cut, sq. lo/F, loc, 484, lev, 4 * to -3 ft- 
Chisel. 3,9 Ig. X 0-39 wde, X 0.33 th, Sq. 8/E, loc 141, lev, 4- 15.0^ 
Chisel 2,9 Ig, X 0,22 wde. X 0**2 th. Sq. 8/E, loc. 122, lev. -|- 15.3 ft. 
Knife. 4,62 Ig. X 14 vwie, X 0.12 th. Trench GCi), loc. 49, lev. — 3.1 ft 
Knife. 3 55 Ig, X »*” wde X o-tt th. Trench G( 0 , toe. 67, lev. — 2-3rt 
Knife, 2,34 Ig. X 0,4s wde, X 0 06 th. Sq. 8/D. loc. 138, lev. + 13.2 ft. 
Knife. 2.57 Ig. X o-S? wde- Xo,o7 th, Sq. 9/D, lot 215, lev. + 9.4 ft 
Knife. 2,95 Ig. X 048 wde. X 0.06 th. Sq. 8/B, be. 185, lev, 4- 8.2 ft 

PliiinVbob(? 3 . I t Ig- X o- 6 t di, Sq. 9/E. l«. 173, lev. + 15,8 ft. 

Casting. 1.04 Ig. X 0.69 di. X o.oS th. Sq, 9/^* 1 *^ 108, lev, 4 " 9-9 ft* 

Razor. 4.35 Ig. X t.35 wde. X o-o6 th. Sq. 7/C, loc. 135, W. + 13.6 ft. 

Axe. 3.3 Ig. X 2.35 wde, X 0-03 th. Cut,, sq. lo/F, loc. 466, lev. 4- 0-05 ft. 
Axe. 48s Ig. X 2 75 wde. X 0.38 th. Sq. 9/E, loc, 201, lev, 4-11,2 ft. 
Lance^hcad. 4.13 Ig. K *-4' wde. X 0 04 di. Sq. 7/C, loc. 165, lev. 4- ii.» W, 


Plate LXXf. Confer and Bmtae Tools and lirtflevients. Chapter XZI 

( 0 - (No. asfoO- Scale-beam. ii/>6 Ig. X 0.47 di. Sq, 6/E, loc. 330. lev. + 9-2 ft- 
(2). (No. 2490). Scale-beam. 3.32 Ig. X 0.19 di. Sq. 8/F. loc. 115. lev. + 10.9 ft 

(а) , (No. 2 ^ 5 - Scale-beam. 4.7 Ig. X 0-12 di- Sq- 9 /E, loc. 171. lev, 4 - 6-9 ft- 

(4). (No. 3697), Axe. 4.86 Ig. X 1-78 wde. Sq. 9/^^ 1 ®=. 205 Ict, + 7 ** ft* 

Cs>, (No, 4W. Axe, 5-7 h' X 1-95 wde. Mound I. sq, 13/J. loc 10. ev. + 12.9 ft 

(б) . (No. 2296). Axe. 6.34 Ig- X 2-9 wde. X 0-3 th. S^ 9/C, ^ 3 . I^* + i ft 

(7), (No. 835). Knife. 5-21 Ig. X 1.14 wde. X 0.1 th- Trench 6(5) loc 63, lev. — 6.0 ft 
(fo. (No. 3322). Knife. 7-02 Ig. X t-6 wde. ^ 8/C. loc. 297, bv. + 8,0 ft. 

(9). (No, 2843). Adze. 10.52 ig. X < 95 wde. Sq. g/E, be. 171, lev 4- 7.7 ft 
(lo). (No. 22oo). Adze, 9.7 Ig. X 1-58 wde. Sq. 9/C. be 228. lev. + n-j ft 
(, 0 - (No, 2847)- Adze. 8.97 Ig. X 2.61 wde. X o-3 th. Sq. 8/E. loc. 92. lev. + 7.0ft 
(la). (No. 2602). Spear head. 12-83 *g- X 4-i7 wde. X 0.11 th- Sq. 9/E, be. 137. lev, 4 " 8-3 «• 

Plate LXXII. Copper and Bronze Ohjecu. Chapter XU 

(1) . (No. 3486). Knife. 9-3 Ig* X 2.4 wde. X 0.16 th. 9/C,!«- , bv. + 7,1 ft 

(2) . No, 2523, A), Knife, 9-56 Ig. X 2.32 wde. X 0,1 ik 9/C. 

(а) . (No. 3147), Knife. 6,1 Ig, X 2.18 wde. X o-i ih- %* 8/F, Ic^ 260, 1 ^. + 6^ *1. 

ui So. Knife. 6.93lg- X 2.7 wde. X -12 th, 7/C, be. 238. bv. 4 - 8-8 ft 

(5I CUo. Knife. 7-43 ^ 7/Fr loc 189. bv. + 8.8 ft 

(б) . (No, 5383). Awl 1,52 Ig. X o*t2 wde. X loc 469^ bv. 15,* ft- 

(7). (No, 636). Awl 1.9 Ig. X o->5 wde, X 0.15 th. Trench B(s). loc. 56. lev. — 3.1 ft 
(fc. (No. 1926). Awl 2,68 Ig. X 0.17 wde. X 0.17 th. Sq. 8/E, be. 141, lev. + 13.7 ft* 
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Cs)- (No. 197), Awl 2.11 Ig. X 0.17 wde. X 0,14 th. Trench 8(3), loc, la, lev. —4,3 ft. 
Cio), CNo. 637), Awl. Ig, X 0,17 wde. X o*<7 th* Trench BCs)^ loc* s6. lev, — 4,8 ft. 

(11). (No, 2197). Rod. 7.61 Ig, X 0*26 wdfi. X 0*3 th. Sq. 9/E, loc. 124, lev. -f 12.5 ft. 

Cl2). CNo. 3736), Awl. 4,42 Ig. X o-i6 w-de. X 0*26 th. Sq. S/C, loc. 394, lev, + 8.6 ft. 

(13) ' 244*)* Awl, 4.66 Ig. X 0.1 wde. X 0*2 tl)* Sq. 9/D, loc. 115, lev. -{- 9,5 ft. 

(14) - (No. itpfi). Awl. 4,74 Ig. X 0.3 tvde, X 0.1 th. Sq. 7/E, loc. 154, lev. 4 * i 

(15) . (No. 2332). Awl. 3.58 Ig. X 0-25 W'de. X 0-2 th. Sq. 9/C, be. it2, lev. -f-11.r ft. 

C16). CNo. 2362, E). Awl. 4.04 Ig. X 0,07 dt. Sq. 9/D, loc. 21 j, lev. + 9.4 ft. 

(17)' CNo. 1835). Awl. 5-7 Ig. X 0-13 di. Sq, 7/C, loc. )66, lev, + 14.1 ft. 

(iS), (No. 1958). Pin. CJbntai?). 6.38 Jg, X 0-3 wde. X 0.27 th. Sq. 9/F, loc. 187, lev. 

+ 13*7 ft- 

(19). (No. 1982X Pin CJhijkar?^. 4.34 Ig. X 0*23 sq- at head. Shank, 0.1 di. Sq. 8/D, loc, 

196, lev. + 14.5 ft, 

C20). CNo. 3S16}. Pin. Cjhukar?}. 4.97 ]g. X o*6t X 0.6 wde. & th. at head. Shaft, 0.25 di. 
Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 379, lev. 4- 0.05 ft. 

C213* CNo. 1630/. Pin, Cjhuhu^X 4*56 Ig- X 0,13 ^q* 1 ®^- *30* lev, -|" *6*7 ft, 

C22X (No. 1659^. Pin. CJhukar?X 5,20 Ig. X 0.16 di. Sq. 8/E, loc. 92, lev. -|- 16.3 ft 

Ca3). CNo. 1610), Chisel CJtukar?). 3.16 Ig. X 0.32 wde. X 0.23 th. Sq. S/E, loc. 91, lev. 

4- 17.2 ft 

C24). (No. 108). Arrowhead. Iron. Cjhangajr?). 2.32 Ig. X i-i wde. X 0.22 th. Tieach ECO, 
lev, — 2,7 ft 

C2y}* (No. Axe. CJhukar?^. 3,95 Ig. X i-94 wde, X t*2i th. Oval socket, 0.71 X 0,82, 

Edge 1,94 wde. Sq. 9/E, loc. ti2, lev, 4- 17.6 ft. 


plate LXXIU. Copper ajtd Bnjnae Objects. Chaper XII 

O). (No. 1666). Arrow-h^, 1.53 Ig. X 0,5! wde. X o.it th, Sq. 8/B, loc. 87, lev. + 15*7ft- 
3444^ Amm^head^ i.ii ]g, X o«o8 Sc). 8/Bp loc, 447^ lev. + 7.0 ft, 
j3J’ CNo. 3446, B). Arrowhead, Ig, x 0*07 th. Sq. 8 /E, loc, 447, lev, 4- 7,0 ft. 

C4;. CNo. 1540). J^ow-hwd. 0.6s Ig. X 0.57 v.*de. X 0.06 th. Sq. 9/Q loc. 208, lev. + 9,1 ft. 
>U' Fish-hook. j.t2 Ig. X O.o8 in sect. Sq, 9/D, loc. 264, lev. 4- 7.0 ft 

^ ^ Tiench 8(5), loc, 44, lev, —0.7 ft 

Fish-hook, t.22 Ip X 0-09 in sect. Sq. 9/D, loc. 139, lev, + 6.9 ft. 

C8J. CNo. 381a). Fish-hwk i.iB Ig. X 0.12 in sect. Cm, sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. + 2.8 ft. 

(9). CNo. 5146}. Rbg. Giild wire. 0.8 di. X 0.27 wde. Cut, kl io/G, loc. 478, lev. — 6.6 ft. 
CioJ. CNo. 3411), ^ng. ^ed wire. 0.75 di. X 0.1 wde. Sq. 6/F, kc. ^4, lev. 4- 7.1 ft 
Cii;. CNo. 4312^ Ring. Coiled wire. 0.71 di. X 0.77 wde. Mound I, sq. J3/J, loc. 11, lev. 
-|- 14"^ ft* 

Cia). (No. 3167). Ring. Coiled wire. 0.7 di X Q-32 wde. Sq. 9/D, loc. 211, lev. + 8.1 ft. 

C13J. (No. 364). Amw-head. 3.8 k. X 0.54 wde. X 0.15 th. Trench BCy). lev. —3.9 ft. 

^w-head. i.ylg. X 0.8 wde. X o-oa th. Sq. 7/F. be 346, W. 4- 6.7 ft 
Arrow-head. i,i Ig. X 0.05 th. Sq. 8/D, loc. 129. bv. + 9,6 ft. 

^w-h^. 1 7 Ig. X 0.04 Sq. 9/D, loc. 109, lev. + 7.6 ft 
Fish-hook. 1.68 Ig. X o.i i th. Sq. S/D, loc, 311, lev, -j- 7,1 ft. 

Fish-hook. >.87 Ig. X o.ty th. Sq. 9/C, be, 292, lev. -|- 7.0 ft. 

Bangle^ £rO di. X o^zy di, in sect. Siq. 9/^t ^oc- 244, lev. -j- 7 i ft 

C2O. CNo. 190S). Ring. 0.93 i. X 0,11 di in sect. Si^S/E, loc, 114, kv, + 14.0 ft. 

C233. CNo. 1959). Bangb. 2.18 di. X 0.18 di. in sect Sq. 9/F. loc. 187. bv + u Tft. 

^8/D:i«..78;fe:+s;iL 

^ 9/B» Iw- 126, bv, 4* 8-j ft 

C16). (No. 1846). Razor. 1.72 ]g. X 1.4® wde. 9/E, be. 124, lev. + 6.9 ft 
<27). (No, 2850). B^. 3-47 Ig- X 2-4J wde- Sq. B/E, be- 177, lev. -fS o ft 


6 4)- CNo. 3309). 
<!y). (No, 2571). 
OO- CNo, 3208). 
(17). CNo. 364!), 
C18). CNo. 3487). 
C* 93 - CNo. 3458). 
C205. CNo. 1621). 
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(aS). (No* 496). Razor, a.46 Ig. X *-05 Trench BCs), loc. 55, lev, —0.5 ft. 

C29>. CNo. 2596, B). Bangle. i.o6 di. X 0.23 di. in secdon. Sq^8/C, loc. 297, lev. + 9.3 ft. 
C30). CNo. 3210). Bangle. 2.8 di. X 0.2'O.2i di. in sect Sq. 7/r, loc. 299, lev, + 7.3 ft 
(31^. CNo. 525). Razor. 2,8 across X 0.1 th. Trench ACs)* be, 36, lev. — 2,7 ft, 

C32). (No. 3319^. Razor. 2.8a Ig, X 2.55 wde. X ©•* tli, Sq. 6/F, loc. 434, lev. 7 -^ ft* 

C33). CN0.2359X Razor. 3.08 Ig. X 2.6 wde. So. 9/C, loc. 227, lev, -|~ 10.0 ft 
C34). (No. 172). Jar, 1.14 hL X 1*3 di. Trench BCsX loc. 22, kv. —4.3 ft 
C35). (No. 2i|4>. Dish. 1.04 hi. X io «8 di, Sq. 9/E, loc. 171, lev. + 7 a ft. 

C36). CNo* 2522). Jar-cover. 0.47 hi. X 2.4J di. Sq. 8/D, loc. 290, lev, + 9-8 ft- 
(37). (No. 2449). Canister, 4^ hi. X 5** di. Sq. 9/D, loc. 215, lev. q- 9.5 ft 
C38). CNo. t8oo). Jar. 3,57 hi. X 5*4* di. Sq. 8/D, loc. 138, lev. + 16,5 ft 
C39). (No. 1977). Kohl-jat 3.6 hi. X 1-81 di. Sq. 9/E, loc. 2ot, lev, -(- 13,1 ft 


Plate LXXIK Copper and Bronze Took and Implmnents (Gnmps 2529, 2593J, Chapter XJl 

Ct, i,a), (No. 2596, A). Port of axe. Inscribed both sides. 3*43 Ig- X 2.67 wde. X 0,28 dt 
Sq. 8/C, loc. 297, lev. 9-3 ft 

C2). CNo. 2529. H). Ingot. 13.75 Ig* X aver. 1,4 di, Sq. 8/C, loc. 297, lev, 4- 10.4 ft. 

C3), (Na 2529, E). Adze. 8.13 Ig. X *-54 wde. X 0.16 th. 

C4). CNo. 2529, DD>. Saw. 10-73 Ig* X 3*53 wde. X 0**4 *- 

C5). (No. 2529,AA). Scale-pan. 0.25 hi. X 2-26 di, 

(6). CNo. 2529, A>. Chisd, 2.31 Ig* X 0-52 tvde. X 0,3 ih. 

C7), (No. 2529, V). Jar. 3.03 hi, X 2.28 di. 

C8). (No. 2529, G). Ajcc. 8,00 Ig. X 3-^5 wde, X 0.32 th. 

(9). CNo. 2529, GG). Adze. 8.1 1 Ig. X t-83 wde. X 0,2 th, 

(ro). (No, 2593, C). Platter. tJ07 hi X *0.02 di. Sq. 9/Ct be* 2*2, lev. + 9-* R* 

CtO* CNo. 2593. S). Axe. 7-25 Ig* X 3*33 wde. X o*43 d*- 
C12). (No. 2593- X). Knife. 9.93 Ig* X 2.62 wde. X 0.15 th. 

O3). CNo. 2593, D), Shovel. 16,3 Ig. X 8.62 wde. X 1*2- 
O4). (No, 2593, R). Axe. 5,05 Ig. X 3*4 wde. 

Cl?)- (No, 2593). Group found, 

C16). (No. 2593. DD). Casting. 5*7 X 1.81 wde. X 0,3 th. 

C17)* CNo. 2593. V). Knife. 8.69 Ig. X 1.8 wde. X 0,11 th. 

Plate LXXV. Copper and Bronze Implements and Dtcwrils (Groups 23,6;, 2199). Chapter XII 
(1% (Na 2365), Group as found. Sq. 8/B, loc. 284, lev, -J- 9.5 ft. 

C2;. CNo. 2365, B). Jar. 6.9 hi. X S-9 di. 

Ca). (No. 2365, A). Jar. 7-62 hi. X 9-5 dt- 
(4). (No. 2385. D). Staff-head. 2.4 hi. X 2.2 di. 

<0. (No. 2365,0)* Adze. 13,12 Ig. X *-5 wde. X 0.29 th. 

(6), (No. 2365.1)- 4*8 Ig'X 0**5®'. . 

Ct). (No. 2365, H), Handled-pan. 0.54 hi. X 4*7 Ig- X ^9 wde. 

Cfe 'CNo72'3«57ia Adze. 6,23 Ig. X >-64 wde. X 0.21 th. 

(o). (No. 2365, L). Knife. 8.62 rg.X 2-45 w^- 

ui (No, 2365. L). DaggerC?). 10.0 Ig. X 2.65 ivde. X o,t3 th, 

Cio). (No. 2365. R). Platter- 1.28 hi- X 9-75 d** 

Cio). (No. 2365, R). Platter. 1.28 hi. X *0*21 di. 

* * * ^ ' * * * t. 

Cti). (No. 2199, M). Knife. 5*62 Ig- X * 62 wde. X o-o? th. Sq. 9/C, loc. 227, lev. *1* ii.sn. 
<11). (No. 2199, jar^awer. 0.6 W. X 3**4*“- 
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(ii}. CNo.zi 99,M). Bande. i.Sjdi. X e-aj di. in sect. Stj. 9/C, Itic. 1^7, kv, + 11.3 ft, 
(12.^. (Naai99, E). Ban^. 1,81 di. X o,iS ^ in sect, 

(13)* CNo. 2I99,B). AwL 4,91 Ig. X o.ii di. 

C14). (No. 2844), Platter. t,04 hi. X ie,iS di. Sq. p/E, loc. 171, lev. +7.2ft. 

C15)* (No. 2449), Canister. 4.4 hi. X 5-1 di. Sq. 9/D, loc. 215, lev. -f 9.5 ft. 

C16). (No. 1800). Jai. 3.57 hi. X S-li di- Sq. 8/D, Joe. 138, lev. + 16.5 ft. 


Plate XJCXVf. Copper and Bronze Im^lemenii and Tools, dupter Xff 

(i), G^Jo. 3145, B). Knife. 7.31 Ig, X i-tfi wde. Sq. 8/F, loc. 417, lev. +7.1 ft 
CO- (No. 3145, A). Handled pan, 5.38 Ig. X e-5i hi- 

*•’*•**»*■* 
C3)* CNo. 3152). Chisel. 6.52 Ig. X o-9 wde. X 0-4 th. Sq. 9/G, loc. 439, lev. -|- 7.5 ft. 
C4;- (No, 1994). Axe. 4.85 Ig. X 2-75 wde. X 0.38 th. Sq. 9/E, loc. aoi, lev. + 11-2 ft. 

*»»**♦**» 
CO' CNo. 3324, B), Axe. 7.25 Ig. X 3-2J wde. 0.32 th, Sq. 7/E, loc. 324, lev. + 9.2 ft. 
(6). (No. 3324, C). Axe. 8.5 Ig. X 3-3 wde. X 0-34 th. 


C?)- 

C8^ 

(9). 

(lo). 

Ot). 

C12). 

Os)- 

Ci 4 )- 

C* 5 )- 

C16). 

O7)* 

08). 

09)- 

(20). 

C21). 

(ax). 

C23). 

(24) . 

(25) . 
C26). 
C27)- 

C28). 

C29). 

C 3 o)- 

(3*)' 


'g- X ? X 0.17 th, Sq. 9/D, loe. 215, lev. -f 10.3 ft. 

(No.835). Knife. 5,21 Ig. X i-M wde. X 0.1 th. Tieneh BCs), be.63, lev. — 6.0fe. 
(No. 3149). Chisel. 6.62 Ig. X 0,89 wde. X 0.19 th. Sq. 7/F, loc. 119, lev. + 8 jo ft. 

(No. 2295)- ^hj^' 4-6? Ig- X 0-39 wde. X 0.36 th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 262, lev, + 10,7 ft. 

(No. 1989X 5-0 ig- X 0-3* X 0*19 th* Sq. 8/E, loc. lev. + ii.f ft* 

C)hisel. 0.87 Ig. X 0.61 wde. X 0.17 th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 174, lev. -f 8.3 ft. 

(No. 2842). Ch^l. 1.83 Ig, X 0.55 wde. X 0.42 th. Sq. 8/E, toe. 114, lev, + 9.1 ft. 

(No, 2384, D;- Chisd. 7.13 Ig. X 0.37 wde, X 0.12 th, Sq. 9/D, be, 215, lev. +9.3 ft 
(No. 3^7). Fish-hoob i .87 Ig. X o.t5 di. 9/C, be. 292, lev, 7.0 ft 
(No. 2847). Adze. 8.97 Ig. X 2-61 wde. X 0.3 th. 8/E, be. 92, lev. + 7,0 ft 
(No. afez). Spar-head. 12.83 Ig- X 4'17 wde. X 0.12 th, Sq. 9/E, loc. 137. lev. 4- 8.3 ft 
(No. 2601 >. Scale-team. 11.06 Ig. X 0^7 di. Sq, 6/E, loc. 330, bv. + 9,2 ft. 

(No. 2596, B). Bangb. 1.06 di. X 0-23 di- *0 sect. Sq, 8/C, loe, 297, lev, 4- 9.3 ft. 

CNo, 1^59^ Bangle. 3r.i8 di. X o.i8 dj-f in secL Sqp 9/^? ^®7# 13-7 ft- 

(No, 3210). fengle. 2.8 dL X 0.2 X 0.21 in sect. Sq. 7/F, loc. 299, lev. + 7.3 ft 
(No. 4381). Pm. 4.55 Ig. X 0.09 di. Out., sq. lo/F, loc. 379, lev. 4- 0.05 ft 
(No. 2193). Pin. 4.32 di. X 0*16 dL Sq. 9/D, la:. 95, lev. 4- iz.i ft 
(No, 1859). Pin. 4,82 ]g, X 0.15 di. Sq. 8/D, be. 107, lev. -f t2.6 ft. 

rE”’ “g- X ® ® X 0.05 th, Sq. 8/B. loc. 284. lev. -f 9-5 f«- 

CN0.2018). a.34 Ig. X 045 wde. X 0-06 th. Sq. 8/D, be. 138, lev. 4- 13.2 ft 

(No. 2931). ^e. 2,95 jg- X 0.4S wde. X o.od th, Sq. 8/B, loc. 285, lev. 4 - 8.2 ft. 

(No. 3319). Razor. 2.81 Ig. X 2-?? wde. X o.i th. Sq. 6/E, loc. 434, lev. 4- 7,1 ft 
* 

(No. 2594,0 
(No, 2594, 

(No. 2594, 


- -r » * 

(No. 2594,0* Knife. 7.22 Ig. X i-i wde, Sq. 9/C, loc. 228. lev. 4- 9.8 ft 
(No, 2594, F). DaggerC?). 12.12 Jg. X 2.2 wde. X 0-24 th. 

(No. 2594, C). Knife. 5.82 X i -fii wde. X 0.07 th. 
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C36>. CNo. 1846). Raaor. 1,71 Ig. X 148 wde- Sq. 9/E, loc. 214. lev. -H 6.9 ft. 

C37). (No. 1653). Axe. 3.93 Ig. X 1.94 wde. X Sq. 9/E, be. 112. + i7>6ft. 

Plate LXXVIf. Pottery, Faience, and SfwU Bangles. Chapter XIII 

CO. CNo. 4166), Scaling. Pottery. 143 di. X 061 tli. Face impressed by square seal 0.71 
X 0.71. Cut, sq. lo/F, be. 463, lev. 4 * *•* f*- Pi* LU, 36. 

(,%). (No. 184O. F«g- Bangb. Fai. Lt gie. 1.5 acrosSi 0.15 X “ sect Sq. 7/^* J«' 1®*- 

lev. Hr 14.1 ft. . ,E 1 

(3). CNo. 1850- Frag, bangle. Fai. Lt gie, 1.28 across: 0.15 X 0,17 m sect. Sq. 7/E, loc. tax, 

lev.-i-ttaft _ .^10 

C4). (No. 4126), Frag, bangle, Fai. Lt. gre. 0.21 X o.»5 sect Cut, sq. 10/G, Joe. 4B0, 

CO* (No. 1961). Frag, bangle. Fai. Lt gre. 1.9 acres^ 0.13 X 0.12 ia sect. Sq. 8/F, loc. 117, 

(6) . CNo.95t^ 'fig. bangle. Sh. 1.3 Ig. X o-5 X o a 5 sect Trench AC4), be. 69, lev. 

(7) . (No. 372a). Frag bangle. Sh. 0.35 X 0.13 in se^- Trench F(i);lev. — 3.6ft 

(8) . (No. 1987). Flag, bangb. Fat Lt. gre. t.52 across; 0.18 X 01 “ s«t Sq, 9/IJ, loc. 

175, bv, + 13.3 ft. .... T 1. 

(9) . (No. 16S7). Frag, bangb. Pot, Cr. dp. 241 across: 043 X 044 m section. Trench Gtt J, 

lev. 4^2 ft ^ j j V 

(lo). (No.4429). Frag, bangb. Fat, Ltd blue. 241 acres: 0.4 X o m sect. Mound 1, sq. 

12/K, be 15, lev. +14.0 ft. , . e jn 

CiO. CNo. 2747). Frag, bangb. Pot Pnlt sip. Dk. rd. dec. 0.35 X 0.i2'O.a6 in sect Sq. 9/^ 

loc.ii8,bv, + 8.3ft, ^ , 

Cii). (No. 1699), Frag, bangb. Pot Lt rd. dec. 1.9 across: 0.6 X 0,12*0.18 in sect irenctt 

E(i), lev, ?. . *1* L o/- \ 

C13). (No. 121), Ftag. bangb. Pot Phk. dp. Dk. rd. stripes, 0.32 dt in sect Trench U^x}, 

lev. — 3.8 ft 

Plote LXXVUl. Buttons and Other Ornaments. Chapter XIII 

CO. (No. 2385). Onianient Cbp. & steat 1.61 hi. X 1 * 5 * wdc, X 0.62. th. Sq. 

263,bv. + 104 ft. , ^ .1. c- Qir> w 

(2) . (No. 2596,0). Ornament Cop. Now 3 * 8 ^ 'fr X o- 3 ‘ wde. X 0-65 th- Sq. B/C, loc. 

2Q7i lev. 4 - 9A ft- 

(3) . (Na 2194), Frag, button. Fai. Lt. gre. 1.34 di. X ©43 Sq, 7/C, be, 102, lev. 

4 “ 13-5 ft, 

C4). CNo. 1406). Button. Fai. i.i dt X 04* Sq. 8/E, loc. 9o> bv^- + 16.2ft. 

(5) . (No, 4764). Button. Fai. Lt gre. 0.9 di. X a-4 di. Mound 1 , sq. 13/j, be. xt, Isv. 

(6) . (N^4387). Button. Fai. Lt. gre, 1.02 di, X *F. Mound I, sq, 13/J, loc. ix, lev. 

(7) . CN^yott^' Button. Fai. Lt. gre. 0.75 di, X 0.13 dr. Mound I, sq. 13/K, loc. 67, lev, 

(8) . (Na4l38). Nose m ea^plug. Fai. Lt. gre. 0.8 di. X o* 3 * Mound I, sq. 12/J, be, 

(9) . (Na 36^)^ Bm Steat Wh. 0.44 di. X 0.21 th. Sq. 8/B loc. 233, lev. + 7-6 /t* 

(10) . CNo-405?)' Nose 01 ^-plugv Fai. WB. 0.59 di. X ^^.59 Ig- Cut^ sq. 10/F, loc. 4&S» 

(11) . (No. 3^).^ Nose or eat-plug. Fat Lt gre. 0.57 tg. X o *53 di- Cut, sq. lo/F, loc. 424, 

(12) , (No. 1748). Button. Fai. Cr. 0.6 Ig X o.59di. Sq. 8/E, be. 148, lev. + 13.5 ft. 
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(i j}* CNo. 368^^. Otnamenr. Sh, i.z di. X *-i5 Sq. 7/C, loc. 461, tev, + 7,5 ft. 

(14), (No. 4£i7). Button. Steat. Wb. t.o di. X o^z th. Mound I, sq. ii/K, loc. 29, Uv. 
+ ij.fift, 

(>?)• (No, 1957). Button. Fai. Wh, 0*8 Ig. X o<5S di- Sq. 8/D, loc. 183, lev. + 

Ci6^. (No. 2190), Nose or ear-plug. FaL Li. gie. 0.84 di. X o*55 th. 8/C, lac. rjz, lev, 
12.8 ft. 

Piste LJOCIX. Decorated Cartidtan Beads, Chapter XIU 

Ci). CNo. 258J. Wb- on rd. 0.5 Ig. X o.5> wde. X tb. Trench DCi), loc. 31, lev, 

— 2.3 ft. 

(i). (No. 2434). Wh. on rd. 0.43 Ig. X 043 wde. X o.ia tb. Sq. 9/D, loc. aij, lev. -f- 9H4ft. 

(3)- (No. 2485). WL. on rd. 0.53 Ig, X 0*4 wde. X 0.1& th. Sq. 7/E, loc. 278, lev, -j- 9.8 ft 

C4), (No. 223). Wb. on id. 0,39 Ig. X o-i wde, X 0.06 th. Trench 8(3), lev, —4.6 ft, 

C5), (No, yi 0 * Wh. on rd. 0.7 Ig. X 0.4 wde. X o-i tb. Trench FCj 5 i loc. 46, lev, — y.y ft 
C6). (No. 33J4). Bl. on wh. 1.0 Ig. X 0.59 wde. X o-i th, Sq. 7/E, lot 278, lev, + 7,5 ft 

C7). (No. 3999). Wh. on id, Now 0,42 Ig, X a-Ji wde, X 0 *3 th. Sq, 9/F, lot 473, lev. 

•f 3.2 ft. 

(SX CNo. 4320X Wh. On rd, 0,54 Ig, X 0.21 wde. 0,13 th. Mound I, sq, t 2/K, loc. 20, 
lev, +13,8 ft 

C9), (No, 590). Wh. on td. 0.3 Ig, X 0.2 di. Tiench ECO, loc. 35, lev, —3B ft. 

Cio>. (No. 2797). Bl, on wh. 0.23 Ig. X o-33 di, Sq. 9/E, lot 115, lev, + 9.7 ft. 

Cl r). CNo, 3506X Wb. on rd. 0.26 le. X 0.32 di, Sq. 8/B, loc. 451, lev. -(- 7.5 ft 

Cj2X CNo. 368X Bl, on wb. Fonncily 0.74 Ig. X o-jB wde, X Q't7 th. Trench ECiX lev. 

— 14 ft. 

(13) . CNo. 2326, QX Wh. on rd. Fonneily 04 Ig. X 0.28 wde. X a *6 th. Sq. 9/D1 loc, 215, 

lev. + 104 ft. 

(14) . CNo. 2513X Bl. on wh. 0.5 Ig. X 0,35 wde. X o.z th. Sq. 8/C, loc. 226, lev. + 9.6 ft. 

C15X CNo. 373). Wh. on rd. Fonncrly 0.64 Ig. X 0.46 wde, X 0.1? tb. Trench BC5), lot 43, 

lev,— 3.9 ft. 

C16). CNo. 943), Wh. on rd. 0.6 Ig. X 0.31 wde. X 0.18 th. Trench 1X4), lot 41, lev. 

— 4.4 ft. 

Piste LXXX. Beads and Bead-tools. Chapter XIU 

CO- (No. 4226). Bead-tool, Cop. or Br. 1.9 Ig. X 0.2-0.29 di. Cut,, sq. 9/F, lot 468, lev. 

+1-3 ft- 

C2). (No.4226), Bead-tool. Cop. or Br. 1.65 Ig. X o-2h 2.3 di. Point o.i. di. Cut., sq. g/F, 
loc. 468, lev. -f- t-3 ft. ^ 

C3). (No. 2375). Bead-tool. Cijp. or Br. 1,1 y Jg, X 0.2 di. Point 0.19 Ig, Sq. 9/D. toe. 215, 
lev. + J0.3 ft 

C4X CNo. 2326, C 5 . Bead tooL Cop. or Br. 1.05 Ig. X 0,2-0.28 di. Sq. 9/D, ioe. 215, lev. 
104 ft. 

Cs)- (No, 2326, CX Bead-tool. Gap. or Br. iaz Ig. x 0.19 di. Sq. 9/D, lot 21 y, lev. 

-|-104 ft ' 

C 65 , (No, 2304). Bead-tool. Cop. or Br. 0,93 Ig. x o-i8 di. Point now 0,25 !e, x 0.08 di. 
Sq. 9/D, lot 2iy, lev. + 10.1ft. 

C?)- (No. 2304). Bead-tool. Qip, or Br, Sq. 9/D, loc. 215, lev. -j. jo-i ft. 

CS). CNo. 2201). Bead-tool. Cop, or Br. 1.2 Ig. X tJ t? di. Head 0.2S dt. Sq. o/D, loc. 21 y, 
lev. + 9, t ft. T ’ 

C9>. (No. 259^0). TubodiilJ. Cop. or Br, 1.37 Ig. X 0.25-0.32 di. Sq. 8/C, loc. 197, lev, 
+ 9-3 ft- 

Cio). CNo. 3364), Spacer. Cop. or Br. o.6y X 0-32 X 0,05, Sq. 10/C, loc. 343, lev. + 6.9 ft. 

Cl 1}, CNo, 3122). Spacer. Cop. or Br. 1.31 X 0.3 X 0-07. Sq. 9/C, loc, 163, lev. 4* 74 ft 
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(12) . CNo. 2^41)’ S|Kiicer. Cop. orBr. 1.52 Ig- Sq, 9/C, loc. 291, lev. + 9,6 ft. 

(13) . (No. 3032), Spacer. Cop. or Bt, 0.7 X ®*3^' Sq. 9/E, loc. 126, lev, + 7.1 ft. 

(14) . (No. 3678). Spacer. Cop, or Br. r.o X o-^5 X o<09» Stj. 8/B, loc. 233, lev, + 7.6ft. 
C*?])" (No. 4961^. Spacer. Wn. steal. 0,73 Ig. X o-7 '^e, X o*t8 Mound I, sq. si/Ki 

loc. 20, lev.-|-11,1 ft. 

C16). (No. 2316, V). Spacer. Wh. steat. Sq. 9/D, loc. 2(5, lev. + ft, 

(17). (No. 644}. Spacer. Wh. pas. 043 X 0.36 X 0.11, Trench G(i), loc. 48, lev, — 3.6 ft. 
C18), (No, 24x4, C). Speer. Vitr. pas. Lt. blue. 0.62 X oA X o-a. Sq, 9/D. loc. 179, lev. 
+ 9.9 ft, 

C19). CNo*x 4I4.B). Spacer. VJtr. pas. Li. blue, 0,72 X o-8i X o.z. Sq, 9/D. loc. 179, lev. 
+ 9-9 ft’ 

(20^. (No, 2451). Spacer. Vitr, pas. Lt, blue. Sq. 9/D, Joe, 215, lev.+8,6 fr. 

(ii), (No. 1512). Termina], Fai, Cr. 0.65 Ig, X o.25'0-5di. 7/E, loc. 276, lev. + g.jft- 

(22^. (No. 5017^ Tennina]. Fai, Lt, gie. 0.79 X o+t X °’t5’ Mound I, sq. ij/l^i loc, 34 > 
lev. + 13.0 ft. 

(23) . (No. 1972), Teimijifll. Pot, 2.6 X t,iS X 0.5. Sq. 7/F.loc. 119. lev, + to.6ft. 

(24) , (No, 2526). TermmaL Fal. Lt. gie, 1.28 X 1-^3 X o-'i. Sq. 9/C, loc, 227, lev. 

+ 10.0 ft 

(25) , CNo. 4377>. Terminal. Fai. Lt. blue, 0.71 X 0-14 X o.*9- Mound I, sq. 12/J, loc. 18, 


lev, +13,8 Ft 

(26) . (No, 3123). Pendant. Steal. Dk. gr. 0,23 hi, X 0.42 di, Sq. 9/C, loc. 263, lev, + 7.4 ft 

(27) . (No. 1943). Pendant. Hot Bl. 0.83 hi. X 0*31 di. Groove 0.01 wde. X 0.0Z dp. Sq. 

7/F, loc. 119, lev. + 10.8 ft. 

(28) . (No. 3362). Pendant. Hot. Bl. 0,7a Ig. X 0.29 di. %. 7/F, loc. 298. lev, + 6.8 ft 

(29) . (No. 3316), Pendant Lt. gr. st 0-61 hi. X o *39 Groove 0,15 wde. and dp. Sq, 7/E, 

loc, 97, lev. + 6,6 ft, 

(jo). (No. 4059^. Pendant. Hot Bl, 0.74 hi, X 0.28 di. Cut, sq, 9/F1 4 '* 5 i 1 ®'^- d" 3 '* 

(3O. (No. 3226). Pendant Hot. Bl. 0.3 hi, X c.25 di. Sq. 7/E, loc. 121. lev. + 6.9 ft 

(No. 4173?. Pendant Hor. Bl, 0.41 hi. X o>>9 Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc. 26, lev, 

+ 15.7 ft. 

C33). (No. 4957:). Pendant Hot Bl. 0.4S X 0.27. Mound I, sq, 13/K, loc. 51. lev. + 12.8 ft. 

(34}* (No. 3193), Pendant Car, 0.78 hi. X 0*28 di. Sq. 7/F, loc. 147, lev. + 8.6 ft 


Plate LXXXl. SeaJs. Chapter Xlll 

(1) , (No. 2433), Cyl. Steat Wh, Sq. 9/D, loc, 215, lev,+ 9.4 ft 

(2) . (No, 8865 - CyS. Cop. 0.28 Ig, X di. Trench 1 ( 0 , loc. 73. lev. ~ tea ft. 

(3) . (No. 2619). Cyl. Pas. Lt. y’el. 0.31 Ig. X o *39 di* Sq. 8/C, loc, 167, lev. + 10.2 ft. 

(4) . (No, 1082). Cyl. Steat. Wh. Trench 6(5), loc. 43, lev. —9.8 ft. 

(5) . (No. 836). Cyl, Lap.’laz. 04? Ig- X 0.15 di. Trench DCO, loc. 42, lev. —7.4 ft. 

(6>. (No. 3330). Cyl. Pas. YeU. 0.43 Ig, X 0-21 di. Sq. 7/F, loc. 299, lev. + 8.1 ft 

(7) , (No. 2653). Cyl. Pas. Wh. 0.6 Ig. X 0.23 di, Sq. 7/F, loc, 158, lev, 9.1 Ft 

(8) . (No. 2946, A). Cyl. Pas. Wh. 0.63 )g. X 02:9 di. Sq, 9/D, loc. 174. lev. +6.8 ft. 

(9) , (No. 550). Cyl, Pas. Wh. 0.59 Ig- X 0-12 di. Trench D(OJoc. 41, lev. —2.4 ft. 

(10) . (No. 3698). Cyl. Fai. Lt. gte. 0.62 Ig. X o-«2 di. Sq. 8/C, loc. 236, lev. + 7.5 ft 

(11) . (No. 551). Cyl. Pas. Wh, 0.7 Ig- X Q-i di. Trench D( 0 , loc. 56, lev. — 1.7 ft. 

(12) . (No. 2049). Cyl. Pot. 0.7? Ig. X 0.11 di. Sq. g/D, loc. 133, lev. + 12.4 ft 
C13). (No. 2946, A). Cyl. Pas. Wh. e.63 Ig. X 0.09 dl. 9/D, loc. 174, lev. + 6.8 ft 

(14) . (No. 4379). Lap.-laz. 0^9 Ig. X o-J sq- Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 409, lev. + 0.6 ft. 

(15) . (No. 2624, C}. Tube^lrilL Cop. t.6a ig. X 0.25-0,32 dl. Sq. 9/C, loc. 228, lev. *+ lo.i ft. 
C16). (No. 474O. Cyl. Pot, 1.91 Ig. X 0-22 di. Cut., sq, 9/F, loc. 475, lev. — 0.6 ft 

(17). (No. 4126, B). Jas. and Br. Dk. id. veined with wh. Sq. 9/F, loc. 468, lev. + r.3 ft 
Ct8). (No. 4126, C). Jas, and Br. Sq. 9/F, loc. 468, lev. + 1.3 ft 
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(ip), (No. 2640). Cyl-, oval s«t. Br. 0.68 Ig, X 0.4 wde. X 0.3 A- Sq. 8/C, loc. 167, lev, 

8.p £t* 

(zo^. (No. 4834). Lap.-Iaz. o.Si Ig. X 0.32 wde. X o>29 th. Citi., sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev. 
— 2.2 ft, 

(zO- (No. 4226, A). Jas. and Br. Cut., sq. p/F, loc. 468, lev. + i .3 ft. 

(22). (No. 2562). Fai. Cr, 0.61 X 0.53 X o-t6. Sq. p/C, Joe. 227, lev. 10.0 ft. 

C23}. (No. 2940}. Lap.-laz. 0.9 X °-3 X 0-17- Sq- g/t^ loc. 8j, Ict. -f* 7*4 ft- 

(24). (No. 2938). Amazon st. Lt. gre. 0,62 Ig. X 0.3 di. p/D, loc. 136, lev. q- 6.8 ft. 

Czy}. (No. izoo). Lg.-tnr, cyl. Pot, rd. sip. 3.61 X °-4- Tteoch D(i}, loc. 58, lev. —7,2 ft 

(26) . (No. 3024, C). Lg.-bar. cyl. Pot. 2.6 Ig. X 0-31 dt, Sq. p/D, loc. 139, lev. -}-6.9ft. 

(27) . (No. 3996). Lg.'^. cyl. Pot, td. sip. 4.1 Ig. X °*39 dl- Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 409, kv. 

+ 3-5 ft- 

(28) . (No. 3688). Lg.-bar. cyl. Pot,, rd, sin, z.02 Ig. X o.t j di. Sq. 9/D. loc. 133, lev, -}- 6.pft 

(29) . (No. 3086). Lg.-bar, cyl. Pot., id. sip. 3.83 Ig. X 0.4 di. Sq. 9/C, loc. Z13, kv. 4 * 7-3 ft- 

(30) - (No. 1049). Lg.-bar. cyL Pot., rd. sip, 2.0 Ig. X 041 di. Trench H(i), lev.— 3.1 ft 
(31}. (No. 2673). Lg.-bar. cy'L Car, 2.27 Ig, X 0-41 di. Sq. 9/E, loc. 131, kv. 4-8.2 ft. 

(32) . (No. 2623). Lg.-bar. cyl. Car. 2.12 tg. X 0-3! di. Sq. 8/D, loc. 183, kv. 4-9-8ft. 

(33) . (No. 2630). Lg.-bar. cyl. Ag.-cai. Yell. 8c Rd. 142 Ig. X 0,32 di. Sq. p/D, loc. 139, 

lev, -j- 8.7 ft. 

(54). (No. 22^3. Lg.-bar. cyl. Ag.-car. Yell. 8c Rd. 2.7 Ig, X 0.38 di. Sq. p/D, loc. 215, 
lev, +9,1 ft. 

(35) . (No. 625). Lg.-bar. cyl. Ag. Lt )'eU. 1.7 Ig. X 047 di. Trench FCO, kv. —4.7 ft 

(36) . (No. 2750). Lg.-bar. cyl, Car. Burnt wb. 14 Ig. X 0.39 di. Sq. io/£, loc. 332, lev. 

-I-7.2ft. 

Plate LXXXfl. Stone and Glazed Beads. Chapter XIIl 

(i). (No. 3231), Bead, Bar,-cyl. Pas, Wh. i.op Ig. X 0-59 di. Sq. 8/F, loc, 117, lev. -f* 7*0 ft 

(23. (No. 19753 - Bar.-cyl. Ag. Lt. br. 1.08 Ig. X 042 di. Sq. 8/D, loc. 129, lev. -f-14.2 ft 

( 33 - (N0.14233. Bar.-cyl. Fai. Cr. 0.94 Ig. X ^>37 dt. Sq, 8/E, loc. 103, lev. q- 15.1 ft 
(4). (No. 6^3. Bar.-cyl. Dk. gr, vein^ vrith Lt gr, 1-17 Ig. X o-5 di. Trench F(2), loc. 65, 
lev. — 04 ft. 

(53. CNo, 24523. Bar-cy'l. Banded jas. Dk. br, rd, and dk. gre. 1,05 Ig. X 0.37 di. Sq, 9/D, 
loc. 215, lev. q- 8,6 ft. 

(6). (No, 6723. Bar-cyl. M3r.(f}. Pnk. 1.14 Ig. X 0.45 dt. Trench BCy), loc. 55, kv. — 5.7 ft 

(73, (No. 520). Bar-cyl, Gr-br, st 0,88 )g. X 0,25 th. Trench B( 53 i icc- 55, lev. —1,3 ft 

( 83 - (No. 26213. Baf<yL Amasoii st. Lt. gre. 0.8 Ig. X 0-3 di. 7/E, loc. 304, lev. -I-9.5 ft. 
(93. (No. 937). Bar.-cyl. Pas. Wh, 0,71 ig. X o-37di. Trench F( 23 , loc. 66, lev, — 4.6 ft 
(to). (No. 4902). Bar.-C)'L Fai. Lt gre. Mound 1 , sq, 13/K, loc, 12, lev. q- 13.0 ft 
(ii 3 . (No. 12083. Bar.-cyl. Pas. Cr. 0.85 Ig. X a.28 di. Trench LCt), lev. q- 8,2 ft 
(ta). (No, 5823. Bar.-CTl, Pas, Wh. 0.92 Ig, X o-4 di. Trench D(i 3 , level ?. 

(133. (No. 2326, W). Bar.-cyL Pas. Wh. Moulded. 049 Ig, X 0,29 di. Sq. p/D, loc, 215, lev, 
q* 104 ft, 

(143. (No. 2723. Bar.-cyl. Fai., Br, and Wh, r.07 Ig. X 0,3 di. Trench BCy), lev. —0.7 ft 
053 - (No, It253* Bar.-cyl. Pas. Wh. with ptirp. band, 0.93 Ig. X o-33 di. Trench K(i 3 i 
76, lev. — 7.8 ft. 

(163. (No. 29453* Bar.-cyl. Pas., wh, Dk. br. band. Sq. 9/D, kc. 264, lev. + 7,0 ft 
(17}, (No. 29453 - Bead. Br.-cyl. Pas. Wh. Dk.br. band. Sq. p/D, loc. 264, lev. q-7.0 ft 
(iS). (No, 22593, Bar.-eyL Pas. Wb. Lt. gie. band. 0,7 )g. X 0.31 dt. 9/E, loc. 137, lev, 
q-u. 3 ft 

(193* (No. 3803. Bar.-cyl. Pas. Wh. Purp.-bl. band. 0.85 Ig. X 0-29 di. Trench D(t), be. 41, 
lev. q- 1.0 ft. 

(203. (No. 30203. Bar.-cyl. Pas. Wh. Br, band. Sq, p/D, loc. 136, lev, q- 6.8 ft. 
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(aO- Bar.-cyl. Pas.Wh. 6r. band. 1.03 Ig. X o-3Sq. 8/D.loc. 8a,lev. + S.aft 

Caa). (No. a945). Bai. Pas. Wb. Br. band. Sq. 9/D, be. 2^, lev. + 7.0 ft. 

(23) . (No. 368O. Bar. Quartz. Ll gr. 0.75 Ig, X 0.29 di, Sq. 7/C, he, 46*. bv. + 7.3 ft. 

(24) , (No. 1108). Fai. Lu gre. 0.65 Ig. X wde. X Trench GCO, wc. 49, lev. 

S 8 ft 

(25) . CNo. a4S&). Jas. Dk. id. & gr. 0.73 Ig. X 0*48 wde, X o*i di. Sq. g/C, loc. 190, lev- 

4- 9.8 fL 

C26). CNo. 2326, V). Jas. Dk. gre. Sq. 9/D, loc. aiy, lev. + 10.4ft. 

C27). CN0.2452). Jas. Sq.9/D,loc.2i5,lcv. + 8.6ft. , ^ 0 t, 

CaB). CNo, iSoB), Ac. Gr. & Bi- bands. 0^ Ig. X 0.47 di. Sq. 9/E» ««■ *?*• If'- + 

C29). (No. 1606). Banded ag. Br. & Wb. 0.5 Ig. X 0.25 di. Sq. 9/E, loc. 96Jev- + 16 0 f- 
C30). (No. 2961). Ag. Yell, veined Wh. 0.65 Ig. X 0.4 di. Sq. lo/F, loc. 378, lev. + 7.3 ft. 
C3O. (No. 292). Ag. Gr. 0.49 Ig. X Q-3 di. Trencb 8(4), lev. — 5.6 ft. 

(32)- CNo-1595). Lim.(?). Lt. br. Fossil of creature with scaly carapace and stemutn. 0.52 Jg. 

X 0.33 di. Sq. 8/C, loc. 109, lev. -f* 16,5 ft. ,. .r. , 1 . r. 

C2O. (No. 1940). Onyx. Wb. with Br. ends. 0.59 Ig. X 0.3 di. Sq, 7/F, loc. 119, lev. -f- 10.5 tt 
C34). CNo. 2326, V). Ag, Br. & Wh. Sq. 9/D, loc, 215. lev. + 10.4 ft. 

(35) - CNo. 4494). St Wb. veined with rd, & bl. 0.7 Ig. X o-43 wde. X 0.2 th. Cut., sq, 10/G, 

100.488, lev. — 1.2 ft 1. c o/r* 

(36) . CNo. 2581). Steat Wb. Stained rd. in patches. 0.5 Ig. X 0.33 wde. X 0.2a th, Sq. 8/C, 

loc. 295, lev.+9.6ft B , « 1 1 

C37). CNo. 1609). Plas. Dk. gte. 0.48 Ig. X 0.35 wde. X 018 ih. Sq. 8/E, loc. 92, lev. 

(38). CNa 165O. St. Gr. mottled with Wb. 0.6 Ig. X 04 wde. X o.al tb. Sq. 9/D, loc. 136, 

lev. 4- 17.0 ft. L I? ,i-\ 1 

C39)- CNo. 2201). Steat Wh., stained with ted, tx> Ig. X 0.71 wde, X o-43 “. Sq. 9/D, loc. 

215, lev, 4-9't It- , , 

C40). CNo- 24^0. B)' Vitr. pas. Blue. Sq, 9/D, loc. 215, lev. 4- 9-3 \ _ , , 

C41). CNo. 2326, L). Vitr pas. Blue. 0.68 Ig. X o-55 wde. X 0,23 tb. Sq. 9/D, loc. 215, lev. 

C42). CNa 23^). Brcc. Gt, dk. br. & wh. 0,98 Ig. X o*73 wde, X o-3 ^o/E, loc. 261, 

C43)* CNo. 3^3).^ Pas. Cr. 0.53 Ig. X o*53 wde. X o.t3 Sq- 9/E, loc. 126, lev. 4- 7.1 ft. 

Pbrte LXXXiri. Stone and Fmence Bends. Clmpfer XJII 

CO. CNo. 5305). Pot. 0.52 ig. X 0.8 di. Cut, s^ 9/F. loc. - 5-d 

Cl). CNo. 4396). Pot 0.73 Ig- X i-M di. Sq. 9/<J 5 ®^-bv. 4- 6.9ft 
C3), CNo, 4524)- Pot., cr. sip. 0.7 Ig* X *‘5* ^V^L^/E. loc. 162, lev. 4- 7-5 f ■ 

CO. CNo. 3570). Pot. 0.8 Ig. X »-3 di. Trench CC3\l«y- — 7-9 «- 
C5). CNo. 3576). Pot 0.4 ig. X 0.89 di. Trench KO), Ict. —2.7 ft 
(6). CNo. 2754). Pot 0.45 Ig- X 0.9a di. 9/E, 1«. 9d‘ bV' -f- S-3 b- 
C7). (No, 3770), Fai. 0.41 Ig. X 048 di. Sq. 7/C. loc. 268, lev. + 7.1 ft. 

C8). CNo. 2477). Pas. Wb. Sq. 7/E, loc 99. lev. 4- 9.8 ft 
y. (No. 2192). Sb. 0.ZI Ig. X 045 di. So. 7/C, loc. 102, lev. 4- 12.8 ft. 

Cio). CNc 369)- Pas.Wb. o.35lg-X o-Si *“• T^el‘CC3^lCT. —9-o ft 
Cii), CNo. 4163). Lap.*laz, 0.19 Ig' X 0.27 di. Cut. sq. 9/G, loc. 4S3, lev. +0.9ft 
Ci2>. CNo-4118). Car. 0.21 Ig. X D'25 di. Mound I, sq- 13/K, toc^, lev. + 15.5 ft 
CNo- Car. 0.3 1e. X o-3 ' 9" 9/^^* 4^* 

Ci4)l CNo! 513). Pas. Wh. 0.38 Ig. X 0.49 di. Trench ECi). bv- -- 

Cis). CNa 368a). Pot, Lt. rd. sip. 0.55 Ig. X 0.87 di. Sq. 8/Q !«• 241, Iff. + 7-8 ft 
Citt. (No. 1893). Onvx. Bl. & V^, 0.18 Ig. X 0-25 di. Sq. 8/C, loc. 153- bv-+ J4*> ft- 
07^ Ig* X 0-3* di. Cut, sq, to/G, loc. 477, lev. 

-2*9 ft. 
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CNo. 3455)> Cbd> 0.17 lg> X 0.31 di. Sq. 9/Cj loc. 244, kv. 6.9 ft 
(ig). CNo. 2493). Pas. Wh. Sq. 7/E, loc. f 54, lev. + g.S ft 
(20). (No, 2206). Cat 0.3 Ig. X ®<3i di- Sq. g/E, loc. 171, lev, + 13.0 ft 
C2O. (No. 2565). Cat 0.28Ig. X 0.34 di, Sq, 8/E, loc. 143, lev. + 9*5 ft 
C22)- (No* 3505). Pas. Ct. 0.3 Ig. X *-3* di. Sq. 8/B, loc. 449, lev. -f 7,6 ft 
C23). (No. 3549}. Pas. Wh. 0.22 1|. X 0*3 di, Sq. 8/C, loc. 393, lev. + 13.6 ft 
C24), (No, 46^), Steat Wh. Mound I, sq. 12/J, loc. 35, lev. -)- 13.6 ft 
(2;). (No. 1656^. Cat. 041 ig. X 04 di. Sq. 8/D, loc. 84, lev. -}- 16^ ft. 

(26) . (No, 1078}. Pas. Uii. 0.35 ig. X °‘S3 di* Trench JCi)* loc, 73, lev, -J- o-i ft 

(27) . (No. 3331). Pas. Yell, 0.2 Ig. X 0-35 di. Sq. 7/F, loc. 331, lev. *f 7.8 ft 

(28^. (No, 1103). Pas. Wh. Trench GCO, loc. 4p, lev. — 7.9 ft. 

(29) . (No. loio). Pas. Wh, Trench DCiX loc- 41 j iev. — 6.9 ft. 

(30) . (No. 3346). Pot Rd. dp. 0.2 Ig. X 0-31 di. So, 8/B, loc. 284, lev, + 6.6 ft, 

(31) - (No. 4065). Pot Rd. sip. 0.21 Ig, X 0-31 di. Cut, sq, g/F, loc. 408, lev. + 3.1 ft 

(32) . (No, 2300). Pot. Rd. dp. 0.28 Ig. X 0,33 di, Sq, 8/C, loc. 226, lev. + 9.5 ft 

(33) - (No, 2856). Pot Rd. sip, 0,14 ig. X *-3 di. Mound II. 

(34) -(No. 1210. Pas, Wh. Trench I(I), loc. 73, lev. — 3.2 ft 

C35)- (No. 561). Steat Wh. 0.19 Ig, X o.jSdi, Trench A(33, loc. 40, lev, — 6.7 ft 

(36) . (No. 1305). Steat Wh. Trench J(i), Joe. 78, lev_4.5 ft 

(37) - (No. 515). Steat Wh. Trench FCi), Joe. 42, lev. —7.6ft. 

(38) , (No. 515^. Steat Wh. Trench F(0, loc. 41, lev, — 7.6 ft 
C39)' (No. 581), Steat Wh. Trench D(i), loc. 41, lev. — j.sft 

(40). (No. 2433). Steat Wh. 0,1 Ig, X 0-13 di. g/D, loc. at5, lev. -|-9.4ft. 

(4i>. (No. 2433). Steat. Wh. Sq. g/D, loc. 21 gr, lev. + 9.4 ft 

(42) , (No, 4117). Pol 04 Ig. X 1-3 di. Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc, 21, lev. 15.8ft 

(43) - (No. 2326, V). Steat Wh. g/D, loc, aiyj ev. -f’ to-4 ft. 

(44) , (No. 501). Steat. Trench F(i J, loc. 46, lev. — 54 ft. 

(45) - (No, 3217). Pas, Wh. 0.11 Ig. X 0.5 di. 8/E, loc. 103, lev, + 6,8 ft 

(46) . (No. 290). Fai., Lt gie, 0.09Tg. X o-3 di. Trench 8(5), lev. —-1.8 ft 
(47^- CNo, 2326, V). Fai. Lt gre. Sq. g/D, loc, 215, lev. + 104 ft, 

(4®^- (No. 522J. Fai. Wh, 0.09 Ig, X 0-31 di. Trench 8(5), loc. 55, lev. — 2.2 Ft 
(49)' (No, 2077), Steat Wh. 048 Ig. X o-9 di. Sq. g/E, loc. 137, lev. + 13.2 ft 

C50). (No. 2645), Steat Wh. 1.4 Ig. X o-3 di. Sq. g/D. loc. 174. lev. 4. 8,2 ft 

CsO' (No, 4066}. Steat. Wh, 2.5 Ig, X 0.55-0.7(11. Cut,, sq. g/F, loc. 407, lev. + 1.9 ft. 

Cja}. CNo, 4J16), Fai, Yell. o.^S Ig, X cj.13 di. Mound I, sq. i^/K, loc. 23, lev. + 15.5 ft. 

<J3), CNo. 4427). Fai, Lt, blue- 0.35 Ig. X o-z di* Mound I, sq* I2 /Kh loc. 13, lev. + (9.0 ft 
Cy4)- (No. Pot. Rd. dp. 0.73 Ig, x wtle. D.27 th^ Trench BC5)i loc, 55J lev* — 1.3 ft. 
C55)- CNo. 630)* Pot* Rd. sip. 0.72 Ig. X wde. X th. Tren<A FCi), — 4^ ft 

Cjfi)- CNo. 3196). Pot Rd, dp. 0.62 Ig. X 0.57 wde. X 0-27 th* So. 9/D, loc, 21lev. + 6.7 ft 
C57)* CNo, 2546), Ag, Yell- veined with Wh. Uuhnisbed., 1*61 fe. X wd«. X 0.2^ th. 
Sq*9/CJoc.2o8jev*+9.ia 


Plate LXXXIV, Stone and Pottery Beads. Chapter XIII 

CO- CNo. io2o)* Pas. Wh, 1.2 Ig* X ^-7 X ih. Trench FC2), loc* 6j* lev* — 5.5 ft 
C^)- CNo* 2422, B)* Vitr. pas. Blue, Sq. 9/Dp loc. 215^ lev. + 9.3 ft, 

C3)* CNo. 3079). Pas. Wh. 0-62 Ig* X 0.37 wde, X 0 . 12 . th, Sq. 3/D, loc. 1291 lev* + 6.9 ft. 
C4)- CNo* 665). Ag. Bt 0,88 Ig. X 0,82 wde. X th. Trench FCOw 64. lev. —0,1ft* 
C?)* CNo. 494)* Ag. Wh. (calcined). 0.76 Ig, X ^*5^ wde. X p.ij (h* Trench ECO, loc. 
33 p lev*—6.0 ft 

C6)* (No. 1566)* Sh. 0.7 Ign X o.S^.88 di. Sq. 8/Cp loc. 197, lev* 4- Io^ ft. 

C7T (No. 3889). Sh, 0.63 ig. X 0,58-0.63 di. Cut.p sq* 9/F* kxt 474^ lev, + 5.1 ft 
CB). CNo. 1333)* Si. Dt. gr* 0.89 Ig. X 0-31-0*58 di. irendi DCi)# loc. 3ip lev. — 3.5 ft. 
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( 9 ). 

(lo). 

CiO* 

CI2). 

CI3)* 

Ci 4 ). 

Ct 5 >. 

CiO. 

Ct 7 ). 

CI8). 

Cl?)* 

Cio). 

(21). 

Oa). 

C23). 

Cm)- 

05 )- 

Ca6)- 

O?). 

C28). 

C29). 

C30). 


(No. 1647), Pas. Lt. Yell. 0.5 Ig. X 0.6a di. Sq. 9/D, kw. 174, lev. -j-8.2 ft 
(No. 5145). Pot Rd. sh>. 0.6 Ifc X ^-7 X 0.29 th. Sq. lo/F, loc. 471, lev. 4- 6.3 ft 
(No. 4703). pot Rd. sip 0.51 1 g. X wde, X 0-23 it. Mound I, sq. 13/S, loc. 37, 

lev, + 13.7 ft. 

(No, 2567). St. Rd. with Wh. vein. 044 Ig, X o-S wde. X «>-2i th, Sq. p/C, loc. 243, 
lev. -}- 9.0 ft. 

(No. 2420, A). Ag. Yell, veined with Rd. 2 ,ti Ig. X D-SS^o-Tadi. Sq. 9/D, loc. atf, lev. 

+ 9'3 ft- 

(No. 2684). Pot. 0.37 Ig. X i-'Ji di- Sq. 7/F, loc. 346, lev. + 8.7ft. 

(No. 5317). Pot. 0.51 Ig. X i-i I di. Cut, sq. 9/F, loc, 469, lev. — 4.9 ft. 

(No. 4966). Pot 0,68 Ig. X i-Q di. Cut., 9/F, loc. 408, lev. — 5,4 ft, 

(No. 202a). Pot. 0.54 Ig. X i-i di, Sq, gi/fc, loc. 199, lev. + 13-1 ft 

(No. 2S31). Pot 0.7 )g, 1.07 di. Sq. 10/D, loc, 339, lev, -j- 6A ft 
(No, (916), Pot 0.66 Ig. X i-2a di, Sq, 9/D, loc. 136, lev. -f* jy.6ft 

Pot. Rd. marks. 0.72 Ig. X 1*15 di. Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. -f 4.0 ft 
Pot. t.o Ig. X 1,32 di. Gut, sq. 9/F, loc, 409, lev. -h 2.4 ft. 

Pot. 0.9 Ig. X 1-4 di. Trench AC3), lev, — 3.2 ft 
Pot 0.7 Ig. X 1-2 di. Sq. 8/E, loc. 103, lev. + 7.0 ft 
(No. 4050). Pot. 0.8; Ig. X di. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 409, lev. -|- 2.6 ft. 

(No. 5304). Pot Rd. sip. 0.93 Ig. X i.odi. Cut, sq. 9/F, loc. 408, lev. — 5-3 f*- 
(No. 2221). Pot Gr. 1,21 Ig. X 1-43 di. Sq, 9/D, foe. 191, lev. + 11.7 ft 

Pot Rd. sip. 0.89 Ig. X 1*1 di. Mound I, sq. 12/J, loc, 16, lev. 4- 18.3 ft 
Pot 0.9 Ig. X I-I Trench 1 ( 0 , loc. 73, lev. — 8.4ft. 

Pot Rd. dp. I JO Ig. X i ci di. Sq. lo/D, loc. 339, lev. + 6.6 ft. 

Pot. 0.82 Ig. X I-1 di, Sq. 8/E, loc, 87, lev. — 18.2 ft. 


(No. 3946). 
(No. 3846), 
(No. 1009). 
(No. 3223). 


(No. 3995>. 
(No. 1396). 
(No. 2851). 
(No. 1473), 


Fkrte LXXXV. Beads and Other Objects. Chaper XlII 

(1) . (No. 394;). Fai. Lt yell. 0.55 Ig. X 1-2 di. Cut, sq, 9/F, loc. 410, lev. 4 " 

(2) . (No. 15^). Fai. Lt gre. 0.44 Ig, X 0.88 di. Locus and level ?. 

(3) , (No. 1948). Fai. Lt, gr, 0.37 Ig. X 0-8 di. Sq. 9/E, loc, 124, lev. 4- *4*3 f*- 

(43. (No. 2354^. Fai, Cr, 0.39 Ig. X 0-93 di. Sq. lo/E, loc. 252, lev, + 9.2 ft. 

Cy)* (No. 4172). Fai. Lt. gr. 0.5 le. X o-i di. Mound I, sq. t2/K, loc. 26, lev. + 15.7 ft* 
(6). (No. 2314). Fai. Lt. gr. 0.39 Ig, X 0.S8 di. Sq. p/E, loc. 161, lev. -J- 12.1 ft. 

(j), (No. 2023). Fai. Lt. gre, 0.4 Ig. X ^-98 di. Sq. 9/E, loc. 200, lev. + 13.2 ft. 

Fai- Cr. 0.29 Ig. X 0.53 di. Locus and level ?. 

FaJ. Lt, gre. o.yj Ig. X o-p di. Sq. p/E, loc. aoi, lev. 4 * 9-S ft 

Fai. Lt. giB. 0,41 Ig. X di. Sq. 7/C, loc. tot, lev. 4- 15.4 ft 

Fai. Lt gre. 0.72 Ig. X ijo? di. 7/P. i54. lev. 11.3 ft 

Fai. Lt. gre. 0.8 Ig. X di- Sq. 8/D, loc. 84, lev. 4- 15*5 ft 


(8) . (No. 1852), 

(9) . (No. 2402), 
(lo). (No. t739), 
(ii>. (No. 1299). 
(12). (No. t9i3> 


0*3). (No. 2403). Fai. Lt gre, o-pS^g. X t.o di. Sra, p/F, loc. 256, lev. + lo-o ft 
^ 14). (No. Fai. Lt gre. 0.82 le. X t-®4 loc. 108, lev. -|- 12.0 ft. 

C15). (No. 18%). Fai. L^blue. 1*19% X 1^04 di. Sq. 9/Dp loc. 136, lev. + 15.7 ft. 

(16). (No. 2958). Fai, Lt. gr. j.o Ig. X Sq- 9/E, be* 2^4, Jev. + jxt ft. 

C17). (No. 1729). Fai. Rd. 1.3 Ig. X 1.19^1* So, 8 /E> loc. 91, bv. 4^ 13-7 
(18). (No. 2205). Fai* Cr. 0.92 Ig. X dip &q. 9/Ep loc. 200> lev. 4- 11,6 ft. 

Ci9)p (Na 1479). FaL Lt. yelL Ig. X *^35 di. Sq. 7/E, loc, 97, lev. + 14.* ft 
(20). (No. 2312}* FaL Lt purp. 0.48 Igs X 0-98 di. Sq* S/F^ ioc. 1491 lev. + 104 ft 
(11)- (No* 255^)* Fai. Lt yeUp 0*46 Ig* X 0.98 di* Sq^ B/E* loc. 105, lev* 4^ 9.7 ft 
C22). (No* 561). Tenninal* Up*-b2. 0.21 Ig* X ^>^ 3 ^ X 0*11 tb. Trench A/% be* 40. 
lev*^—6*7 ft 

(23) * (No* 846), Lap.daz. 0^47 Sg^ X di. Trench 1(1loc* 62^ lev, — 6.8 fh 

(24) * (No. 2430)* Fav. Lt gr. 0.93 Ig. X 1*0^ di. Sq^ y/F, loc. It8^ bv* + 9,9 ft 
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C25). CNo. 2755)- Fai. Lt. gre, j.i Ig. X i-i? di- 9/E, loc. 219, lev- + 3-3 fu 

(26) - CNo- 2009). Fai* Ct* 1*1 ]g. X 1^2 dt. Sq* p/t loc. 1x4^ lev, 

(27) . CNo. 492). Amidei, Pol 1.63 Ig, X *-^2 wde. X th. Treacli B/5, Icsc* 44, lev, 

“0,79 ft. 

CaS), (No. 1664). Fai. Lt. gre. o.6i Ig. X t-adi. 7/C, loc. 13 lev. + 12.3 ft 
(293, (No. 900), Pendant. Sb. 1.3 Ig. X 0.32 di. Tiendi ICi}, loc. 78, lev. “-0.1 ft. 

(30), (No, 238), Cop. 0.29 di- X o-t? wde. Trench D(i), lev, -—2.3 ft 

C31). (No. 278). Cop. 0.36 di. X 0.18 wde. Sq. 7/E, loc. 278, lev. -f- 9.8 ft. 

(32), (No, 1960^. Tenninal. Amazon st. Lt, gt. 0.44 Ig. X 0*24 di, Sq, 9/E, loc. 162, lev, 
’{■ *4-3 ft- 

C33)* (No. 2^9). Cop. 0.2 Ig. X 0-3 di. Sq, 8/D, loc, 197, lev. -f 8,7 ft. 

C34)' (No. 20783. Fitdng. Sh. 0.75 hi. X 0.7 di. 8/0, loc. 138, W. 4- i3- t ft. 

Plate LXXXVJf 0. Beads tmd Aficro-pltotogrophs. Chapter XIII 

(]}. (No. 2307). Unfinished disc-beads. Cat. Aver. 0.33 di. Sq- 9/O, loc. 215, lev. -4* 10.2 ft, 
(2). (No. 2307). UnEnished disc-beads. Car. Aver. 0,58 di. X 0-21 th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 215, 
lev. -j- 10.2 ft 

C3>2X (No. 3161). UnEnished disc-bead. Car. Mag. X3 times, Sq. 8/F, loc. 259, lev. 
-4-7^0 ft 

(3>1>)- (No. 3161), Same. 

(4) . (No. 36^). End of broken bead. Car. Mag. X 9 times. Sq. 8/C, loc. 394, lev. 7.9 ft. 

(5) . (No. 4738). End of drill. Ch. Mag. X 12 times. Sq. 9/F, loc. 428, lev, — 1.0 ft 

(6^. (No. 2447}. Unfinished bead- Br. steat Mag. X 2y times. Sq. 9/D, loc, 219, lev. + 9.3 ft 
(7). (Na 3686). End of bead. Car. Mag. X 9 tunes. 8/C, loc. 394, lev, 7.9 ft 

PloleLXXXVLb. Beads and Bead-drills. Chapter XIII 

(1) . (No. 4205). Petf. sh, Ct Now 1,05 Ig. Sq. 9/F, loc, 475, lev. + 0.6 ft 

(2) . (No. 747), Cowrie. Perf. Cr. 1,51 Ig. Trench D(i), lev. — 3,2 ft 

(3}* (No. 673. Ctnvrie. Unpeif. Pnk. dappled with jcU. 1,9 Ig. Trench C(i5, lev, — 3.5 ft. 
(4}. (No. 1185). Cowrie. Unpeif. Cr. t^o Jg. Trench G(i), lev. “4.1 ft 
(s3- (No. 2763. Cowrie- Unpeif. Lt. ydl. iroalg. Trench ECaJ, lev.—54 ft 

(6) . (No. 4603X Sh. Pcif. Cr. t.Di Ig. Cut, sq. lo/G, loc. 488, lev. — 14 ft 

(73. (No. 1417). Jhangar bead. Dk.-gr. clay, no sip- 1,57 di. X *-62 Ig, Sq. B/E, loc. 93, 
lev. -)- 18.6 ft 

(8, a), (No. 3526, A). Drill. Bl. ch. 1.1 s Ig. X o^<>t di. Sq, 9/C, loc. 293, lev. 4- 7-o ft- 
(8, h). (No. 3S5t). Drill. Bl. ch. 0,74 Jg. X 0.13 di. Sq. 8/c, loc, 450, lev. -|- 7.5 ft. 

(8, c3. (No. 3174)- Drill. Bl. ch. t.i Ig. X o-ti di. Sq. 8/E, loc. 103, lev, 4- 7.9 ft 
(8, dj. (Na 3448}. Drill. Bl. ch. 1.05 Ig. X 0.11 di, Sq, 8/D, loc. i^, lev. 4- 7-4 ft- 
(8, e3. (No. 3173). Drill. Bl. ch. 1.5 Ig, X 0.12 di. Sq. 8/E, loc. 103, Ict. 4- 7.6 ft. 

(8, f). (No, 3172, A^. Drill. Bl. ch. 1.23 Ig. X 0,12 di. 8/E, loc. 141, lev. 4- 7-7ft 

(8, g). (No. 3551, A). Drill, Bl. ch. 1.28 Ig. X 0.11 di. Sq, 8/C, loc. 450, kv. 7.7 ft 

(8, h^. (No. 3172, B). Drill. BL ch, 0.73 Ig. X 0,11 di. Sq. 8/E, loc. 141, lev. 4^ 7.7 ft 

(8,0. (No. 259), Drill. Bl. ch. 0.58 Ig. X 0-12 di. Trench DCi loc. 31, lev. — 2.3 ft. 

(9). Brought in by carrier. 3.3 Jong. 

(lo), (No. 1175. Unfinished drill. Bl. ch. t.5 Ig. X 0-29 wde, X 0.22 th. Trench C(i5, lev. 
— S-7ft- 

(115. (No. 4739). Brick. End missing. 5,2 wde. X 2.3a th. Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc, ii, lev, 
4- 13.3 ft. 

Plate LXXXVil, Beads and Other Omameats fjliiikar Culturej. Chapter XIII 

(i^. (No, 3497>, Bead-amulet Hard st Cr. 0.79 di X 0.31 th. Cut., sq. lo/F, loc. 464, lev. 
4-2.5 ft 
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(2). (No< 1267). FaL Lt. gre. 1.02 Ig, Sq- 8/D, loc, 84, lev, -j- 22.7 ft. 

Cs^* CNo, 3915}’ Fai. Wh. 1,02 Ig. Cut., sq. 10/F, loc, 423, lev. -j- 3 *® 

(4) , (No. 4218). Fai, Gi- 0,81 Ig. Mound 1 , w. 12/K, be. 29. lev. + 15.6 ft. 

(5) , (No, 2005). Fai. Lt. gfc. 0.88 Ig. Sq. 9/C, loc, 190, lev. + 16.7 ft. 

(6) . (No. 1289). Fai, Lt gre. 1.0 Ig. Sq, 8/D, loc. 84, lev. + 21.2 ft 

(7) . (No. 1718). Fai. Ltgtc. 1.47% &. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. + 17^0 ft 
(7, a). (No. i6ot). Fai. Lt. gte. 0.9 Ig, Sq. 9/E, loc. 150, lev. + 16.7 ft. 

(8) . (No, 1284). Fai, Ct 0.7 di. X 0-4? Sq. 8/E, be, 86, bv. + a3«| Ft 

(9) , (No. 3833). Fai, Lt. gre, 0.73 di. X 0.57 Ig. Cut, sq. lo/F, loc. 465. lev. 4* 2.3 ft 
(to). (No. 1274). Fai. Yell. d. 0.8 di, X 0-58 Ig- Sq. 7/E, loc. 88, lev. + 15.0 ft. 

(it). (No. 1288). Gr, pot.; bh sip. Polished. 1.6 tg, X > a Sq* 8/D,bc- 89; lev. + 21.5ft 
CI a). (No. 1415). Gr. pot. 0.96 Ig. X 1 >32 di. Sq. 8/E, loc. 87, lev, 4.17.6 ft 

(13) . (No. i44f). Gr, pot. Semi-polished. o.9]g. X t-aadi. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95, lev. 4 * * 9 - 4 *^ 

(14) . (No. 1906). Gr. pot; U sip. 1. 15 Ig. X >-35 Sq- 9/D. l«- 95 . Iw. + 14-7 , 

(15) * (No. 1577)- Gr^pot* Polished surf- a-i Ig. X ^ Sq. 8 /E, ioc. &6, lev. + 17*1 Ft* 

(16) , (No. 1573). Gr. pot. 1.38 Ig. X *-oa di, Sq. 8/E, loc. 86, lev. + 17.5 ft 

(17) . (No. 3039), Cf. pot Semi-polished, 0.84% X »‘05 Cut. sq. to/F, loc. 377, lev. 

4- 7.2 ft. 

(18) . (No. 3955). Gr. pot, 0.69 Ig. X 0.82 di. Cut., sq. lo/F. loc. 471, lev, 4 - a.8 ft. 

(19) . (No, *650). Dr. fot. 0.7 Ig. X 1-3 di. Sq. 9/E, be. 137, lev. 4 - »6.6ft 

(20) . (No. 4227). Bead amubt. Wh. stcat 0,78 dL X 0-38 di. Cut, sq. lo/F, be. 484, bv, 

“0,1 ft. 

(at). (No. 2902). Gr. pot 1,03 Ig. X i.«8 di. Sq. 10/E, loc. 252. lev. + 7.2 ft 

(aa). (No. 1417). Jhangar bead. Gr. pot. 1.62 Ig, X *-57 di. Sq. 8/E* loc- 93 * lev. 4 * *8-8 ^ 

(23). (No. 1453). Bead-amulet. Fai. Lt. blu. 0.92 di. X 0.23 Ig. Sq. 8/E, loc, 90, bv. 4- 16.8 ft 

C24}, (No. 1168). Bcadamulet. Fai. Lt- gie. i .3 di. (esrixoated) X o-S^ ^ 

lev* + wa fti 

Plfltfi UCXXl^lil- Miscelkneo^ts Objects- Chapter XtV 

CO, (No, 2633). Bulb, Pot Rd. sip. 1.5 di. X 0.22 th. Sq, 7/D, loc. 274, lev. 4. 9,6 ft 

(2) . (No. 3779). Bulla. Pot 1.36 di. X o-aa tb. Sq. 7/D, loc. 271, lev. 4- 6.7 B* 

(3) . (No. x 8953 - Bulla. Pot. 1.23 di. X 0 2 tb, Sq. 7/C, be- 98, lev. 4. 12 0 ft 

(45. (No. 53 ao 3 . Cone. Pot 1.2 hi, X 0,95 di. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K, be. 51. lev. + 12 6 ft 

(5) . (No. 3907). Button. Pot. 1.8 di. X 0-7 th. Trench DC 0 , lev, — 0.7 ft. 

(6) . (No. 5408). Handle. Pot 3,68Ig. X 2.67 wde. X th. Cut, sq. 10/G, loc, 481, lev. 

— 20.5 ft 

(7) . (No. 4196). Tube. Pot. 4.2 Ig. X i.22dj. Sq. 9/F. loc. 401, lev. 4- 8.2 ft 

(8) . (No, 3374). Tube. Pot. 6.01 Ig. X 2.0 di. 8/E, be. 155. bv. 4-11.5 ft 

(9) . (No. 54053. Tube. Pot. 5.62 Ig, X a.03 di. Cut, sq. 10/G, be. 477. lev. — 16,2 ft. 

<io). (No. 48043. Tube. Pot 3.25 X 1.22 di. Cut, m, io/F, be. 464, lev. + 1.3 ft 

<iO. (No. 20123. Mould. Pot 3.0 di. X 1-4* hi. Sq. 9/F, loc. 184, lev. 4- 13.0 ft 
(la). (No. 4238). Tube. Pot B,o Ig. X 1-22 di, Sq. 8/B, loc. 449 - bv. 4- 7.6 ft 

(13). (No. 2517). Tube. Pot 5-23 Ig. X 2.91 di. Sq, 7/C, loc. 134, lev. 4- n.6ft 
(143. (No. 1991). Drain pipe. Ptot. 18.82 Ig. X 6.36 di. Sq. 9/C, loc. 212, lev. 4- 11.2 ft 
(is). (No. 1991). Diam-pipe. Pot 18,6 Ig. X7-adi. Su. 9/C, be. 212, lev. + 11.2 ft 
(16). (No. 3464). Drain-pipe. Pot. 18.9 Ig. X 5-64 di. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95. bv. 4- 9.5 ft 
( 173 - (No. 272 o 3 - Drain-pipe. Pot 12.25 Ig. X 5 a9di. Sq. 6/C, be. 266, lev. 4.8.5 ft. 

(18), (No-2236). Dram-pipe. Pot. 19,0 Ig. X 6.4 di. Trench H( 0 , lev, — 10.8 ft 

Piste LXXXJX, MisceltaneoHS Objects. Chapter XIV 

(t). (No. 2188). Amulet Fai. 1.2 Ig. X “-8 wde. X d-6i hi. Sq. 8/D, be. 82, bv. 4- * 3-4 
(2)’ (No. 2936). Jar. Fai. Lt. gie. 1.5 hi. X i- 3 S di- Sq. 9/E*!«:. 224, lev. 4- 6,9 ft 
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(3) * (No* 1547). Model head'iesL Pol 1.3 Ig. X wde, X *>3 hi* Sq. 7/E, loc. 121, lev* 

^ l6.t fe, 

(4^. CNo. 5029}. Pedestal. Pot. 3.9 hi. X 743 di* Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc, 15, lev* + {4.0 ft. 

(5) . (No. 1618). Pin. Ivory, 1.7 Ig. X 0.13 di. Sq. 9/E, loo, 123, lev. -j- 18,0 ft 

(6) . (No. 4005). Pendant. Gr. steaL 1.14 )g. X o-5 wde. X ®*3 Gut., to/F, loc* 4II, 

lev, 4- 4,3 ft 

(7) . (No. 2405). Peg. Ivory, t.7% tg, X o-55 di* Sq. 9/D, loc. 115, lev. 49.3(1. 

(8) . (No. 1278). Ring. Pot. 0.91 di. X o-t ■ th. Trench E(t), loc. 33, lev. —4.9 ft. 

(9) * (No. 4317). Weight Ag. r,a8 di* X o.ii hi. Cut., sq. to/F, loc. 423, lev. 4 ^** 5 ^*' 

(10) , (No* 3822X Weight. Ag. i.t4di. X 0.75 hi. 17.36gtns. Mound 1 , sq. 13/j, be. 3, lev, 

13.8 ft. 

(11) . (No. 3882). Weight. Ag, 0.75 di. X hi, Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc. 6, lev. 4 16.4 ft 
(i2>. (No. 3488). Comb. Ivoty, 1,79 Ig. X i-4 wde- X th. Sq* 9/C, loc. 205, lev, 4 7,1 ft. 

(13) . (No. 2626). jaostopper. Sh. 0.63 Ig. X 0.88 di, Sq. 8/D, loc. 310, lev, 4 f*- 

(14) . (No. 34<^). Ftsjg. of cover. Sh, 1,17 di. X e>-i th- Sq. 8/D, loc. 281, lev. 4 7.3 ft, 

(is), (No.2351). Object. Ivory, 1.39 Ig. X t>-a6 wde. X o-34 th- Sq, 9/C, loc. 190, lev. 

4 to.3 ft. 

(16) , (No. 5198), Mace-head. Purp.-gi. sand. 4.1 di. X o-77 th. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K, loc. 51, 

lev. 4 ti.8 ft 

(17) . (No. 5219X Mace-head. Wh. lira. 3.78 di. X i J-i th. Mound I, sq. la/J, be. 18, lev. 

4 

(18J. (No. 2003), Pendant Sh- i-4J Ig- X 0.51 di. Sq. 9/F, be. 184, lev. 4 13.0 ft 

(19) . (No. 5218). Mace-head. Wh. lira. 1.89 di. X 17* hi. Mound I, sq 12/K, be. 38, 

lev. + 13.0 fr, 

(20) . (No, 4775). Mace-head. Cf. lira. 1.3 di. X tp hi. Mound I, sq. 13/K. loc. 37, lev. 

413.1ft. 

(ai>. (No. 3^3). Whetstone. Gte.-gr. st. 7.37 Ig. X 0.53 wde. X 0.8 hi. Sq. 8/D, loc. 311. 
lev. 4 7 -t ft- 

(22). (No. 3684). Mace-head. Cr. lira. 2.09 di. X 1-71 hi. Sq^ 8/C, loc. 394, lev. 4 7.9ft 
(No. 1126). Mace-head. Gr. lim. 2.4 di. X i>3hi- Trench A(4^, loc. 69, lev. —^3,3 ft 

(24) , (No. i86o> Model axe. Pot. 1.21 Ig. X t 4 wde. X 0.3 th. Sq- B/E, loc. 113, lev. 

4 it.6ft 

(25) . (No. 3608). Maoe-head. Cr, lim. i,Si di. X t.6i hi. Trench HCi), loc. 51, bv,—8.0 ft 

(26) . (Na 2838). Mace-hcad. Cr. hra, (.39 di. X 1-4 hi. Sq. 9/D, loc. 139, lev. 4 8.4 ft 
(27J. (No. 3721). Rubber. Dk. gr. st. 6.2 Ig. X 2-38 wde. X 3 97 hi. Trench FC2), lev. 

— 3.6 ft 

(28) . (No. 4537). Drill-head. Cr. lira. 2.41 di. X i-9 hi. Sq. 7/E, be. 121, lev, 4 6.9 ft 

(29) . (No. 3660). Mace-head. Cr. lim. Linfin. t.yi di. X hi. Trench G(i), lev.—3.8ft. 

(No.3170). Model axe. Pot 2.68 Ig. X t.77 wde. X 0.37 th. Sq. 8/F, loc. 418, bv, 
4 7-0 ft- 

Plate XC. MiscelUmeous Objects. Cftapter XIV 

(1) , (No. 2991). SheJJ. Sq. 9/D, loc. 115, lev. 4 9,3 ft. 

(2) . (No. 2408). Feeding-cup, Sh. 4.82 Ig. X 0.67 wde. X 0.07 hi, Sq, 9/D, loc- 215, lev. 

4 9-4 ft- 

C3)' (No. 2973). Dish. Sh. 3.01 Ig. X 2-77 wde. X 0-6 hi. Sq. 8 / 0 . loc. 197, lev. 4 8.9 ft 

(4) . (No. 4359>. Dish. Sh. 3.1 Ig. X 218 wde, X 0.53 hi. Sq. 7/D, be, 321, lev. 4 7,1 ft 

(5) . (No. 2587). Part c$ cone. Sh. Sq. S/C, be. lyt, lev. 4 10,2ft 

(6) . (N0.4308J. Ladle. Sh. Unfin. 9.61 Ig. X 6-ii wde. X 3-2 hi. Sq. 9/D. loc. 211, lev 

4 11-6 ft 

C7>. (No. 4831). Inlay. Sh. 1.5 Ig, X o-n wde. X o.i th. Mound I, sq. 13/J, loc. 5, lev. 

+ * 3-4 ft. 

(8). (No. 4602). Inlay, Sh. 1.36 Ig. X 0.1 wde. X o-M th. Mound I, sq. 13/}, loc. 5, lev 
4-14.2 Fl 
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(5^), (No. 4366). Dish. Sh- 1.91 Ig. X 2,14 w<le. X 0.8 hi. Sq.8/C,loc. 153, lev. + 6.9 ft. 
(10). (No, 1624, A). Dish. Sh. 2.32 Ig. X 2.27 wde. X 0.6 hi. Sq. 9/Q be. 228, lev. + to.l a 
(n). (No. 2587). Part of cone, Sh. Sq. S/C, loc. jjl, lev. + ft* 

(12). (No. 1587), Part of OQoe. Sh. Sq. 8/C, loc. ifijev. + iD.2ft. 

C«3X (Naa4S3). Ladle. Sh. 1.23 Ig. X 0.4 hi. Sq. 9/D, be. 179, lev, 4-9.8 ft. 

(14). (No. 4698). Ladb. Sh. 2.51 Ig. X a o >wb. X 0.7 hi. Mound 1, sq. 13/], loc. ii| lev. 
-f- i4-t a 

(jj). (No. iSyO- Bangles. Sh. Sq. 9/E, be. 181, lev.-f* 8.0 ft. 

(16) . (No. 2379). Object. Sh, 3m Ig. across. Sq. 9/C, loc. 228, lev. 4- to.i ft. 

(17) . (No. 4046). Ladle. Sh. Uo£n. 3.2 Ig. X 3 a wde. X hi. Sq. 9/E. loc. 171, lev. 

4" 7.2 ft. , 1 

C18). (No. 2326, K). Object Sh. 2.51 Ig. X o-75 wde, X 0 5* Sq. 9/O, be. 215, lev. 

4^ ro.3 ft rf., , 6 1 

Ct?}* (No. 5450). Can'ed object Sh. 2.37 hi. X 3-“ Cut., sq. lo/G, be. 48i> lev. 
— 25.1 a 


(20) . The same. 

(21) . The same. 

(22) , (No. 3155). 

(23^. (No. 3031). 

+ 8.7a 

(24) . (No. 4238). 

(25) . (No. 4564). 

(26) . (No. 1441). 

(27) . (No. I loo). 

C28). (No. 967)* 

(29) , (No, 968). 

(30) . (No. 2236). 

(31) . (No. 2134). 

(32) . (No. 2198), 

C33>' CNo. 2292). 

C34). (No. 3002), 

(35) * CNo. 2007). 

*f 11,7a 

(36) . (No. 1974). 

t 3.8 ft. 

C37). (No. 2924). 

+ 6.8 a 

(sS). (No. 4429). 

ly, W. + 14.0 ft. 
(39). (No. 3865), Bangle. 
— t.7 ft 

C40). (No- 1687). Bangle. 


Dish. Sh. 5,71 Ig. X 4.41 wde. X *.9 hi. Sq. 8/E, be, 103, bv. + 12.0 a 
Paddle. Bone. Now 14.13 Ig* X 2.22 wde. X 0-36th. Sq. 7/F. 1«- lev. 

Tube. Petf. 8.0 Ig, X i.n <li* Sq, 8/B, be. 449, lev. + 7.6 ft 
Tube. Pot. 7.t Ifr X 14 di. Sq. 8/D, loc, 89, lev. + 7.5 ft. 

Bangle. Pot 2.7 X 1.5^ di- X 0^7 th. Sq. 7/E, loc. 8B, lev. + 11.2 ft 
Bangle. Pot. 2,7 X 2.5 di* X ©4 ^ Trench FCt), bv. —34 ft 
Bangle. Pot 2.3 di. X o*34 di. Trench 8(5), bv. ^4.9 ft 
Bangb. Pot. 2.3 di. X 0.13 <h. Trench BCj), lev. — 2.7 a 
Drain-pipe. Pot. 19.0 Ig. X 5.39*74idi. Trench H(0, lev. — 10.8 ft 
Drain-pipe. Pot. 19.; Ig. X 549'7 i4 di. Trench H(i), lev. + 10,8 ft. 
Drain-pipe. Pot i^7lg. X 3.75*5'tidL Sq,8/C, loc. 226, lev, + 11.7ft. 
Drain-pipe. Pot, 16.75 Ig. X S'^^-j.oadi. Sq. 9/D, loc. 2t6, bv, + to.ift 
Bangb. Pot. 2.26 Ig. X 2-7 di- Sq. 9/D, loc-139, bv. + 9.1 ft 
Bangb. Fai. Cr. gW. 2.3 across, o-rs X 0.19 rect Sq. 9/C, be. 212, bv- 

Bangb. Fai. Lt. gre. 2.4 across, 0,14 X 0.1B sect- Sq. 8/D, loc. 129, bv. 

Bangb. Fai, Lt. hlne. 2.05 across, D.13 X o-iS Sq. 9/E, be. 19S, lev. 

Bangb. Fai. Lt hlu. 2,4t across, 0.29 X sect Mound I, sq, t2/K, be. 

Pot 2.36 across, 0.25 X 0.28 sect Trench H(i), be, 53, bv. 

Pot. Cr.slp. 2,41 across, 343 X 0,44sect. TrenchG(i),lev,“42 a 


Plate XCl. MisceHmeous Objects. Chapter XJV 

Ct>. (No. 87). Table. Pot 6.0 Ig. X 3 56 wde. X 2.9 hi. Tronch B(i). lev. —4.7 a 

(2) . (No. 3740). Tabb. Pot Cr. sip, dh. nL'pt 2.61 Ig. X 1.66 wde. X ^■°9 hi. Sq, 7/C, 

loc. 98, lev, + 7,2 ft. T* 1 1 

(3) . (Na2466>. Ink-pot. Pot 1.89 hi. X i-6S X **7S ^q. 8/E, loc. 141, bv. 

+ 9-8a 

(4) . (No. 3488). Comb, ivory. 1.79 Ig. X 2-4 wde. X 0*2 di. Sq. 9/G, be. 205, bv. + 7.1 ft 
(sD- CNo. 2457). Pulby. Bone. 3.5 Ig. X 1.42-148 di. Sq. lo/E, loc. 230, lev, + 8.8 ft. 

(6>. (No. 998). Tabb. Pot Cr.slp. Lttd.dec. 9.7 Ig- X4*»3wde. X i-9hi. Trench A(3), 
lev. — 3.7 ft. 
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C?)- (No. 5316). Table* Pot. Cr. sip. Lt. rd. dec. 1.55 Ig. X i-5 wde. X 0-37 bb Cut, sq. 
9/F, loc. 469, lev. — 4.9 ft. 

(S^. (No. 5193). Table. Pot. Cr. sip. DL id. dec. Now 5.93 Ig- X 3*31 wde. X bL 
Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 469, lev. — 8.5 ft. 

C9)’ (No. 4844). Stopper. Pot. 1.56 le. X t-oadi. Cut, sq. lo/G, loc. 481, lev. —2.1ft 
Cio). CNo. 3408). Handle. Pot. 3.6S Ig. X wde* X tb* Cut, sq. lo/G, loc. 481, 
lev. “20,5 ft, 

CiO- CNo. 157), Plumb-bob. Yell, st 2.0 Ig. Tieneb BCi), lev.“6.6ft. 

Ci2>. (No. 3579}. Cvl. Pas. 3-55 Ig.X 1.52^1.58*11. Tiench ECi), ^iface. 

C13T CNo. 355), Cyl- Pas. 3.0 Ig. X i-udi- Tiencb CCaJ, lev. — 1,5 ft. 

(14). (No. 50^3* Door-socket Bndt. Now 4.7 X 3,42 X 2-57- Mound I, sq. 13/K, loc. 23, 
lev. -f- 14.1 ft 

Ci j)' CNo. 4970 - Cut bnek. 9.75 X 2-45 X 2.1. Sq.7/F,Ioc. 147, kv. -f 11.2 ft 
C16). CN0.3J7O. Net-dnkcr. Pot 2.5 X 0.8 X i-o- 8/F, loc. 115, lev. + 6.8 ft. 

C17)* CNo. 4608). Kimnel. Brick. 11.6 X S-^ X 2-7' Sq. 9/F, loc. 410, lev. 9.5 ft. 

Cl 85. CNo. 4609}. Runnel. Bdck. 9.8 X 5-3 X 2.7. Sq. 8/F, loc. 414, lev. -|-4-2 ft 

Cr 93 ‘ CNo. 1545), Gutter. Pot 22.0 X 51 X 3-2. Trench HCi), loc. 51, lev_10.8ft 

(20), CNo. 4776). Cyl. Pas. Tr. gee. gl. 3.9 Ig. X 1-69 di. Cut., sq. 9/F. loc. 428. lev. “ 1.1 ft 
C2O. CNo. to39X Plaque. Pas. 4.2 X 0.9 X0.4- Treticb DCi^, lev. — 8.1 ft 
C225, CNo. 1187). Plaque. Pas. 2.76X0.97X0.4. Trench GCi 5 , lev.— 2.9 ft 
C23> CNo.S8t>. Pebble weight Dk, gr. st 1.37 X t-i X 0.68. 27.19 gms. Trench GCO, loc. 
49, lev,— 5.6 ft. 


C24). 

C 25 >- 

C26^ 

(27)- 

C28). 

C29)* 

C30). 

C 3 *)* 

C32)* 

( 33 >* 

C34). 

< 35 )- 

(36)* 

C37>. 

C 38 >- 

C39)* 

C40)- 

C4i>- 

(42). 

C43)- 

C44)- 


CNo. 1072). Pebble weight. Ampbibole-scbist Wb. & Bl. 1.74 X o-oi X 0.6. 30.28 gms. 
Trench GCi), loc. 49, lev.^—7.2 ft. 

CNo. 31693, Pebble weight. Dk, gr.-gre. st 1.4 X 0.9 X o-8* 27,68 gms. So- 9/C, loc. 
213, lev. —4.7 ft, 

CNo. 10953. Pebble weigh L Amphibole-scbist, Wh,St bl, 1.3 X 1.06X0.58. ii.^oems. 
Tiench FC23, loc. 65, lev. “ 4.7 ft. 

CNo. 2016). Weight Rd. quar^te. 2.11 hi. X 2,25 dL 273.59^. So. 9/F, loc. 187, 
lev.-f 11,7 ft 

CNo. 2075). Weight. Gr, san. 24 hi. X 2-84 di. 544.77 gms. So. 8/E, loc. 92, lev. 
d* 17.0 ft 

CNo. 31^3. Weight Cb. X 098 X 0.76V 27.53 gn«- Sq. 8/E. loc. 280, lev, + 7.0 ft 
S”- i-«» X to X 0.77. 27.66 gms. Sq. 8/F, loc. 115, lev. 4* 8,8 ft 

X *•'* X0.6. 27.14gms. Sq. 9/E, loc, 127, lev. + 8.3 ft 
CNo. 31^). Weight Ag. 0.9 X 0-9 X o.^ 27,34 gms. Sq. 6/E, loc. 431. lev. + lo.i ft 
CNo. 14963. Curry^ne, Br.-gr. san, 18.7 X 7-2 X 6.0. Tiench AC3>, loc. 36, lev. 
3-4 

CNo. 4335). Palette. Dk. br. st. 4.91 X t9 X 0.23. Cut., so, 9/F, loc. 408, lev. + 0.9 ft 
(No. 20123. Mould. Pot MI hi. X 3-0 di. 9/F, loc. 184. lev. 4. 13.0 ft 
(No. 3563). Hone, ^ip.-gr. san. 4.99 X 1-62 X tn- Sq. 8/C, Joe. 393, lev. + 7.3 ft, 
(No, 3278). Hone. Cr.-ool. san. 4.59 X 1.76 X 0.82. Sq.9/F, loc. 184, lev. 4. 10.76. 
(Nov 21573. Hone. Dk, gr. st 4,4 X 2.0 X 1.08. Sq. 8/F, loc. 145, lev. + 11.9 ft 
^0.7143. fkne, Puip. san. 5.87 X 2.4 X t63. Trench DCO, lev. —2.6 ft 
(No. 1496), Cu^-sione. Br.-gr. 18.7 X 7*2 X 6.0. Trench A(3), loc. 36, lev. —3^6. 
(No. 21583. Rubber. Br, eh. 3.61 X t8i X t6r . Sq. 8/£, loc. 90, lev. 4. 13,1 ft. 

(No. 31873. Pa ette. Lt ydl. st. Now 4.08 X 1.63 X 0,3. 8/E, loc. 280, lev. + 7.0 ft 

Palette. YelUr. st 4-21 X t.54 X 0.5, Treiui K 0 > loc. 79. l«v. -2.5 ft 
(N0.S095). Hone. Dk. gr. san. 9.28 X 2.72 X 1*2. Cut., sq. to/G, loc. 481. lev. 


C 45 >- (No. 4754 )- Round st. Ch.-lim. 5.22 hi. X i5-4 di. Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc. 15, kv. 

it. 

C46). (No. 4544). Round st Ch.dim. 6.5 hi. X 12-62 di. Sq. 9/F, lot 419, lev. + 4.6 ft. 
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C47)* CNo. 1139X Rolling-pm. Pot. 4.29 ]g. X 1*19 di. Trench GCt), lev. — 2.9 ft. 
(48). (No. 1140). RoUing'pm. Pot. 3*3 le. X di- Trmch GCi), loc, 49. lev, — 2.9 fL 
C49), (No, 1056). Rolllng-pin* Pot. j.iSTg. X 1.47 di. Trench AC3), loc. 35, lev. — 5-9 


Plore XCJI 
<0- 

C 3 >- 

C4)* 

( 5 ). 

< 6 ). 

C7T 

(ST 

C 9 ). 

Cto). 

CiO. 

Cii). 

03T 

Cm)- 

(15). 

w- 

(17)' 

CI8T 

CI9). 

Clo). 

OO' 

CaaX 

(23)* 

Cm). 

(25)* 

( 36 )- 

C27T 

C28). 

(39)* 

< 30 . 

C3O. 

(32). 

C 33 >- 

<34)- 

< 35 ^ 

< 36 )- 


Mjsc«llfm^u$ Oi^jects. CJj^ipler XTV 

(No.4450)* Bricks forming water<hute« X 4-7S X & li X S -5 X i i 5 ' Sq, 

lo/D, loc. 246, lev. + 7,0 ft, 

CNo. 135), Drill-head. Wh. ch.-lim. 1.5 hi, X 1 - 7 * Trench ACi), hv. ^ 5.5 ft. 

Drill-head, Hard sL Bl. & wh. 2.13 hi. X 1.13 di. Sq. 9/C, loc. 206, lev. 


CNo. 4687). 

+ 6.8 ft. 
(No, 4383). 
(No. 4222). 
CNo. 5048). 
(No, 5071)- 
CNo. 4011). 
CNo. 4367). 
(No. 4990). 


Whoil. Pot. 1.5 di. X D-92 tlj- Cat., sq. lo/F, !oc. 421, lev. -p o-S ft- 
Whorl. Pot. 1.51 di. X 0-63 th. Cut., sq. 9/F, loc. 474, lev. + 0.8 ft. 

Bcbtin. Pot. 1,9 di. X 0.7 th. Cut., sq. 9/F, loC. 409, lev. -f 0,5 ft. 

Wh<M-l. Pot 1.01 di. X 0.8 th. Mound 1, sq. t3/K, loc. 34, lev. + 14.2 ft 
Cut trick, 5.73 X 5*36 X 2.5. Sq. 9/F, loc. 406, lev. + 8.0 ft. 

Net-weight. Pot. 3.1 X i-75 X i-32- Sq. S/B, loc. 235, lev, + 7,7 ft, 
Drill-sodket. ffaid ct. col. St. 1.82 di. X 0.93 hi. Cut, sq, lo/F, loc. 421, 

lev. 4- 0.5 ft, T 1 ^ 

(No. 4872). Mac^beid. Unfiii. Ch.-lijn. 2A di. X 1.9? Mound I, sq, 12/J, loc. 16, 

lev. 4- 18-3 ft. 

(No. 3118). Rubber. Ch.-lim. 2.72 di. X 3-7 hi- Sq. 9/E, loc. 173, lev. + t3.o ft. 

CNo. 4589). Pedestal. Dt. id. 2.03 hi. K t-12 X **22 at base. Mound 1, sq. 13/J, 
loc. 2, lev, 4* 14-3 

(No, 4563). Net-weight. Pot, 2.6 X 1-5 X 0,9. Sq. 7/C, loc. 463, lev. 4- ^-4 f*- 

Triangimr plaque, Purp. san. 2.93 Ig. X i-t® tL- Sq. S/F, loc. 83, lev. 


CNo, 4984)- 
-(- 11.4 ft 
CNo. 3t44)- 
CNo. 2377). 
CNo, 3500). 


Rubber, Dt. hr. san. 2.07 hi. X 2.03 di. Sq. 9/Ej loc. 161, lev. 4- 14-2 ft. 
Coiled object. Pot. i .4 across X 0,38 th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 264, lev. 4- to.o ft 
Round plaque. Pot 3.76 di. X 2.r th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 287, lev. + 7.) ft. 

(No. 188). Pestle. Dt. gr. igneous st 4.72 hi, X 2.86 di. Tnaich BC2). loc. 22, lev. 

CNo. 5030). Glaring. Pot. Now j.ft Jg. X 3-7 wde. X 0-71 th* Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc. 
26, lev. 4-14.0 ft. 

(No. 3;88). Triangular plaque. 2.53 Ig. X 0.78 tb. Trench ECi), lev.—4.8 ft 
CNo. !3 d 8). Round stone. Gr.-br. col. ii.Sjdi. X 4-5* hi. Trench HCO, loc. 5I1 lev. 
— 4,4 ft 

CNo. 4541). Round plaque. Pot. 2.9 di. X “■42' di. Sq, 9/^1 H“ 7-2 ft. 

(No. 2308). Jar-coverC?). Pot. 2.7 di. X i<7ilw* Sq- 8/C, loc. 170, lev. 4- 11,9 ft 
(No. *357)- Spoon, pot 4.6 Ig, X 2-^ Sq. 8/F, loc. 83, lev. 4- >3-5 
(No. 4;zi). Triangulai plaipie. Pot, 4,7 Ig. X >^'*9 di. Sq. 9/F, loc. 258, lev. 4- 8.5 ft 
(No. 2690). Stick, Rd. oxide. Now 1.75 Ig. X 0.58 X *-39- Sq. 8/D, loc. 176, lev. 
4" 11.2 ft 

(No. 1963^* Awl. Bone. 4.37 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc. 106, lev. 4- i4-9 

(No. 2079). Awl. Bone. 4.08 Ig, X o-47 wde. X 0.36 th. Sq. 9/E, loc. i3i, lev. 4- 13.1 ft. 
(No. 1962). Awl. Bone. 3.73%. Siq. 9/D, loc. 130, lev, 4->5-® ft- 
(No. 2018), Awl. Bone. 3.4 Ig. X *45 wde. X 0.31 th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 106. lev. 4-13.5 ft. 
(No. 2052). Awl. Bone. 3.3 Ig. X o-3» wde, X 0 28 th. Sq. 8/D, loc. 89, lev. 4- 12.3 ft 
(No. 1394T Awl. Bone. 3.0 Ig. X 0.5 wde. X ®-35 th. Sq. 9/D, loc. 95. lev. + 19.3 ft 
CNo. 43iQ>. Cut. brick. 10.85% X 5-4 X 2.5 th. Sq. 7/C. loc. 134, lev. 4- 6-9 ft. 
(No. 2027>. Unknown object, Pot. Cr. sip. 24 Ig. 2.2 hi. X 1-03 wde- Sq. 8/D, toe. 
138, lev. 4- 15.1 ft 

CNo. 5029^. Pedestal. Pot No sip. 7-43 di. X 3-9 hi- Mound I, sq. 12/K, loc. 15, lev. 
4- 14-0 ft 
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C37)- CNo. UnkjiOTvn object Pot Cr. sJp. 4-0 j Ig. X 1*4 wde. X o-73 tb. Sq, 7/C, 

loc. 134, lev. + 16.J ft 

(38^. (No. 34^). Head-rest. Pot. Puip.-U, pt. on cherry id. dp. 12.3 Ig. X 7>i hi. X 1.6-2.4 
Cut, sq. to/F, loc. 465, lev, + 2.9 ft 

Pkte XCilf. Miseellnjeoiu Objects. Chapter XIV 

Cl). CNo, 2326, E). Lump of wh., uaiis. ay, 2.0 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc, 215, lev, + 10.4 ft. 

C2}. CNo. 286$), Lump of Ameth. 1.9 X i-f X 1-3- 9/E, loc. 124, lev. -|- 9.9ft 

C3)* (No. 2381). Lump df Car. 1.92 Ig. Sq, 7/C, loc. 237, lev,-j-11.0 ft 
C4). (No. 2189). Lump of Cat 2.9 Ig. Sq. 9/D, loc. 139, lev. -{- 11.6 ft 
(5). (No. 2391,6). Mass of beads. Wh. steat 9/D, loc. 21 y, lev. + 9.4 ft 
C6). (No, 2326, F). Drill. Lt g/, ch. 2-43 Ig. X 0*4 ^de. Sq. 9/D, loc. 215, kv. + 10.4 ft 
C7). CNo. 2941). DrUl. Lt. gr. ch. 1.4 Ig. X 0.4 ivde. X 0.14 th. Sq. 9/£, loc. 8y> lev. 4 * 7-4 ft 

C8). CNo. 2957). Drill. Lt. bi. ch. iIg. X wde. X 0-12 th. Sq. 9/F, loc, 2$$, lev. -j- 6.9 Ft 

C9), CNo. 3564). Bead-houe. Lt. gr. san. 9.01 Ig. X 3.95 X 0.2 th. Sq. 8/Q loc. 393P 
lev. + 7.3 ft* 

(No- Z4^X Bead. Car. UnSii. 1.48 Ig- X o-39 di- Sq. g/C^ loc. 108, lev. + 9,7 ft* 

Cio). (No. 472B}- Eead-hone. Dk. gr* san. 12.23 Ig* X 4 *^ wde* X 3^4 th- Sq- S/Dp. loc. tyS, 

(11}. (No. 3013). Bead-hone. Dk- gr- san. 9*45 Ig. X 4*^3 hi. Sq. 9/Cp loc* 208, lev* + 9.7 ft. 

(12). (No* 4226, A)* Bead tool Cop. or Br. 1.9 Ig. X 0.2-0.29 di. See Pi LXXXp i. Sq. 9/F, 
loc. 468, lev- + !.3 ft- 

(15)* (No* 4226. B)* Bead-tool. Cop. ot hr. t .6f Ig. X di* Weighted at end hy fiange 

0.19 Ig. X 0-3 di. Point o.i di- Sq. 9/F^ loc. 468, lev- + 1*3 ft. 

(14* e)* (No. 2479), Unhji. b^d. Ag. Y^. mottled widi ht. 3.06 Ig. X % wde, X 0*66 db. 

Ends show cortex. Sq. g/¥, loc, 184, lev* 10-2 ft 
(t4pd). (No. 3084)- Unfin. Ag. Ydl. 2*87 Ig. X 0.4 wde* X « 39 di, Sq. 9/Ep loc* 150, 
lev*+ 7.3 ft. 

(i4pC). (No* 2857)* Unfin. b^d. Ag* YelL 3*63 Ig* X 04 wde* X &-3S da. Sq- 6/F, loc- i6oj 
lev. + 84 ft- 

(]4p b)* (No. 249}* Unfin- bead* Ag. Ydl. 3-0 Ig* X 0-4 dL Trench D(i 5 , loc. 31* lev* — 2-3 ft* 
(14, aj. (No. 2673). Bead. Car. Clear id. 2.27 Ig. X 041 di. Sq* 9/E1 loc* 131, lev* 4^ 8.2 ft 
(15). (No* 1561)- Beed-honev Dk* gr. san. 3.2 Ig. X 24 wde. X *-3i tb. Sq* 7/E^ loc. iioj 
lev. +13.5 ft* 

Ct6}. (No- 3151). Bead-hone- Dk. gr. san. 9.6 Ig. Sq. 7/F,. loc. 439^ lev^ + 7*sft 
(ty}. (No* 23261 U)* Car* nodule. 3,6 Ig* Sq* 9/0^ loc. 215^ lev- -|- 104 ft. 

(iS). Same number and podtion. 

(19) . Same number and position. 

(20) . Same number and position, 

(21}* (No. 2128). Fossil shell. Cr- col. ch-^lim. 2.71 ]g. Sq. S/F^ loc* 83+ lev. + 16-3 ft 
(22), (No* 4619). Fossil shell* Dk, gr* st. 1-63 Ig. Mound i sq* i^/K, loc. lev, + t6*2ft 
(235. (No-3844}. Fossil shell. Cr* coL di. 2.13 Ig. X Cutp sq. 10/F, loc. 465^ lev. 

4- 2.4 ft 

(24) . (No- 918). Ribbon Bake- Lt- gr, cb* 4.6 X X Trencfi BC3), lev. —4.2 ft. 

(25) . (No* 1031)- Ribbon Hake- Gr.-hr. ch. 4,7 X 0.58 X &-i9- Tiendi FCiX I«v. ^—;.i ft. 

(26) . (No. 804). Hibbdn-fiake. Lt gr. ch. 5*0 X ay X Trench BCy)^ lev. — 3.2 ft 

(27) . (No. 3162). Saw. Lt gr. ch. 4.07 X 0.6 X o.ii* Sq- 8/F^ loc. tty* lev- + 64 ft 

(28) . (No. 3012). Core as burnisher. Gr- ch. 3,68 X i«3 X 0.9. 9/Dp^ loc. 215, lev- 

4- 64 ft. 

(29) . (No. 2862, A). Core. Lt. br. cb* 3.27 X tog X o 46. Sq. g/E, loc* 96. lev* + 84 ft 

(30) . (No* 2178). Frag, of dish. Dk. gr. steat 2.55 Ig- X 0.^3 th. Sq. 8/E, loc, 104, lev. 

+ 12.5 ft. 

(31) . Bali girl canying food-staud upon her head. 
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(3*)* (No* 495*)- Mace-head. Wh. Uni. £.1 di. X o»97 hi. Gut,, loc. 407, lev. o.fi ft. 

(33)- (No. 1693). Mace-head. Lt. gt. Urn. 3.88 lU. X hi. S(j. 9/C, Joe. HiB, lev. + ic.8 Ft 
C34)* (No. 1971). Mace-head. Dk. gie. st 3.88 di. X i<i hi. Sq, 9/E, loc. 201, lev. -|- 9.6 ft. 
C35)' CNo. tiz6}. Mace-head. Lt. gr. lim. 2.4 di. X 2-3 hi. Trench AC4), loc. 69, lev. — 5.3 ft 
C36). CNo. 5198). Mace-head. Purp.-gre. san. 4.1 di. X e.77 hi. Mound 1 , sq. 13/K, loc. 51, 
level 4- 12.8 ft. 

PIfltc XCIV. Sktill Burial (HarappS Culture}. Chapter XVI 

(1-3). Views of jar containing skull copper and bronze impleoients, and conch shell. Mound 11 , 
square 7/E, loc. 324, lev'. 4.9,2 feet. [£. M.] 

Plate XCV. Skull Burial (Horapp^ CnltureJ. Chapter XVl 

C4). Eight lateral view of skull as received for study. [W. H, S.] 

C5'9)- Photographs of akiiU in facial, left lateral, vertkal, odpital, and basilar views. [W. H. S.j 

Plate XeVi. Skull Burial (Horappd Culturej. Cliapter XV/ 

C10-12). Cisniographic drawings in facial left lateral, and vertical views. [W. M. K.] 


'll 
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AbluticKn pl4oes> t4i 47> 

Alinui^'Ca» 179: iandstoae, tip; iis« tm bcadSp 

AE1-1E4;;. use with saw, zii, 

Acacu tree, pictured up poitexy^ 9^^ 1 
Adze^i cupper and lutmae, 35^ 48, 49, 179, 

Afghapiitap^ possible souree of copper ureSp 174- 
AgiKp beads of, 200* 2 o4p lofip iicp an. 114: conwr- 
aon into tamcUaup 114^ beat tieatnrent oft 5^1 
at4^ pEsdiiks of, 50, S2, 179, 209, it4t weights of, 
aa6, ai7, 241. 

Antcultunl poducci transport of, 161+ 

Abmadebad, source of Amazonilc, 209. 

Alabaster^ maoe'bead ofp 214; use of drills i&S; use 
of saw on, 179. 

Alishor, craniap 2^6, 361. 

Alkalis use on beads, 200-2011 on siffidle, 14S. 

Alloy, 174. 

Alluvium^ 12^ 6&t a^a. 

Altars, 73. 

Al-'Ubaidp comparisons with pottery of, rao-iaz, I24P 
125, 1271, 129J dmia-plpe from, 21&+ 

Amazonite, bonds ofp ioa^ 203, 209; sdutck of, 209. 
American drchacological expedidun to India, v. 
Ameiican School of Indie and Iranian Studies, 1$%. 
Ametbyn, lump for bead-mating, 49, y2, 309s aiz. 
Anuootiite shcllsp 7IJ bni&tions c^, zaj; as modf on 
potteiy* 204. 

Amphibnlc'fchist, weights of, 216. 

Amri culture, 9, 6$; compa-dsons with pottery of, loi^ 
so2> ti7i 128-130; dating of, ix^ people of* 
laS; village of, ^5^ 

Amulets, 33, 48* 40P 124. 126. t44i «W5 conttinfid in, 
[96-197-^ days used for* E43'f44; of faicnoei 19* 
26* 27, 48-49, T40* t4ij 143, E49, zoSi handled, 
3a, 48, i4o-i4t| of Harappa cLdiurep 9*^ 97f 95f* 
124, iifip 145-ijo, 233: hejme manufacture, 141; 
in:$cnbed, 143, 145* I49; ^ Jbukar cultme, zy, 
33 j 48, E4o^[4yp 1S9, 208, 2yz“r of metal, 143; 
mout^ for* 149; potteryp f9t 20, zy, zjf 29, 
30 , 33 p 48 - t40p MZ* 14^-144 p I49. i&B! 

of Stone, 19, zop zy, 140-143, 148^^ 

Anatolia, poRcfy of, 71* 96; scab of, g6. 

Anau, modd sniides from, 1^; pits from, cranm 
fcnm, 156, 26 zk 

Animals, bones of. 2341 146. 148; day compcaite fiemes 
ot tyS; domesiac, 90* i6y^ izz, 246; fabsilotiis, 
148; day figures of. 4* 7. 3| ^4 p 

lip BB. B9^ 45 t 4U 44» 4J. 49. iS5‘i6i* 

l6s, 166: figured 00 pottery, 88-90, 91, 9B« 9^> 9S| 
101, Tt7p 113, iiy^ i z6p 13Q^ fibred on seals and 
amdets^ 101^ i4Zp ]44 p i4^~i48. if7i 

139; figures with moveable parts* 
figure on whedi, 50, 54, yy* 159? >63, ifijp tdfi; 
bones m form of, 44, yop 214? moddUng and 
method of manufatture of figures of, 159, 166; 
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pints and slip used on models of. ly^p 
]y8r[6i, i66f 187- 

Antdopes, modds of, 4, 39, 49, 139;^ pittLtred on pot¬ 
tery, 90; on swluiinulcr, 142. 

Andmony* zyi. 

Andertp of dear, 27, 33, 49* y3, 246+ 248. 
Arcbaeoiogtcal Chomist in Inclia* viii, 175. 
Archaeological Instituie of America, 139. 

Anjhaoologiea] Survey of India, vii, viii. 

Armlets, 191. 

Arms, of figurines, 134, lyy. 

Arpchiypb, painted ptteiy of* 94* 96, 97. too, E19, 
121^ rzy, E27; potters of, 117, 

Arrow-fu^ds in Copper or bronze, 9, 55^57* tSj* tS#! 
fiom Gbad-Shah, 184; in iron* 1^; tan^ of. 183, 
184. 

Artisans, ly, 38. 40. 48. 49t 52-53, 174* lyy. 190. 2141 

243 * 

Aryans, fiy. 

Ask, layH of, 18, 48, 23yj renuilns of. 14.14, ay, 251. 
Ashui, zoy. 

Ashur-batu-pak 95- 

Ada Mloot, ootniHTisnns with pottery of, iii* 

Ass^ as draught anrma], ifiy^ p(^ble fibres of* ryy. 
Assyria, heads nf, 205! compariscuis vyjtli wares of. 95 . 

JOO. 11 It EI7, IE9* IlOp 129 - 
Astrabad treaiuie, eSS- 
Attitudes, of figurines, 152, 154* 

Awls, of bonCp zy-27, 234; of copper or bronze, 3. 4. 

Axes, day nwdds of . yfi. 121-222; or copper and brans, 
14, 3S. 4tr 44. 5^1 Hy 17^* 178^ i79i mKtiptioiis 
on, 178; socketed* 30* 188-i^i 
Axles, ^ mo^ vchkles, ifiz^ 163. 

Asdiiacbta Indio, 93. 

Babykmp 188. in6. 

Badal^haiir fotuce of lepfs-lazuli. 109. 

Eadari^ beads from. 2oy- 
Badaxian culmre. armw-heads of. 183- 
Eadges of office, worn by figurines, iy4H 
Baking of pltery. 67. Sfi* 104, iiz, 133, 223. 

Balances, beams of, 33, 57^ E78* iSyipms of, 178, 243; 

use of, for bodi, ztz. 

Bale, sealing for* 149- 

Bali, iBknd of. 74i of food-stands in, 74 - 
Ball and stem modf on pottery* tni, it9. 130. 

BaUsp carved shell, 28. 4Bl limestone, ifiE; pottery, 21 ^ 
BJp t^8* i7Bt shdi, 28, 43, yjt “ rattles. 

7. 9* BB. 54 . 5 ^. ^ 3 * 

Balitdiisian, v; bead matif^ cm pottery of* 124* borders 
Cff. 130; burial ^te^ of, 97, t2fi* 130* iB 4 p M 3 > 
compprisons with painted waiej of* 117-12T1 122* 
(24, 126, 130, 132 * 1 J 4 p 1 B 7 . I 43 i comparison* 
with Jbukaz waiet, J09, iifi, 129^130; txmnectkm* 
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vritb, Ui, mppei seds I43J 

dc$iga£ tm potteiy of, %, 71, Si^ 8fp 90, 91^ 9^* 
97, icMjp 117-110, IMt 13®? fi^rina 

of, 151s home ol irtdd gcatp 9®; TcktkmsMp to 
other VJWSi tjtj at source d cdi^, 174^ « 
iradc louir, 189^ 195; use of bionic in, 175+ 

Bandt CTcd)i decorative feature od pottKy, io6p *07^ 
nop iM, 116* H7 p Jitp tiS, 119, 136, 138. 
BangieSp of copper and bmnie, ji* 43^ 176, I90> 

191^ iro; of faSencep ir, 35* 56^ fB, 60p 19V i?*! 
hoger-imprcssecl, 193^ multiple typCp 4&, 1541 19^! 
pottiiaTis oiip igiti T91; of ^tteiy, to, tu ^Sr 4^. 
?lt S7 p 154- 193^ * 95^ slwU, 

48p ySr t9^» lii’. on* ^93t vStreoot 
paste, ipt; tvofu by figiuTineSp 154- 
Barbs, of arrtnv-licads, 183: of £sh-hook^ 184. 

Bars, o| agate, 179,111- 

Basalt, pesde of, lapt use In puttetyp 1*9. 

BasietrvF patterns deri\'ed frotn, 97f toi, Ezp, 147 p M®. 
Baths and baduooms, 38‘4Ji 5*^ 

Baiter, of walls, 1. 5, 31:. 

Beads, viH^ 154, [99-^ t4; of a^te, idd, 104, 106, aoS, 
aiOp 111^ ^14; Amaionitet ioi, 103, ^9; arnuJeft 
in form of, 31, 48, 1401 M^p x 43. of> 

213; liakuces foTi ills blatib for* lIa^ bodng of, 
ipg, loip iio-iiij of Breedap 104, 109; of tar- 
JuJiau, 13 * 54t 55. 57 p t99'i04. 10 $, loS, no, 

111, 11 3p it4, 143; rajvftl, 205: chaleedoaft 209; 
of coiled wiK, lip 1035 colouring of, 104, 207; 
eoiuparisofis with CreCui beads^. 1051 of copper or 
bitmze, lit i9Dp *99^ 303, 109. 3io* 1435 co^-ered 
with gold ftnip i9Dt itoi cowries, loTi crystal. 511 
y7, 209; cyliiidriciJ, 11, 199, iq3'i04, no; dcoo- 
rated, 54. 55t 57 p 5Sp Wloi, 107, loS, 
disc^aped, 41* 204, 109; drills for, rj, 40, 41^ 43i 
48. 49. 5^. 57 p 58. ito-it3. 130; of E^r 
20^, 113; taclOTy ofp 4i'44. 45* ^^Op lao, 243,144+ 
of bricuce^ 195^208, iio» 113? Gniibing ofp io^f 
in-it4i. Gring of, 204; Baking of^ iri+ iM; fot^ 
of^ 2 o4p loyj fossil us^ fdft 204, 1311 of fucbate:- 
quAttzitet 209; gjrdks of, 102, 213; glaring of, 15, 
41. 53 p t9&, 2C3, 105, 207; gbbukfp 13 p grinding 
Zi, iTos of haematite, 209; Iroin Harappa, 100,113; 
heat treatment ofp 213^ bones for. ifl. 34 h 4 Sp 
5b, iiOp 11 fp 113. ii4fc 2^7; of hombkiMkt 202, 
104, 109; indsed, aoi^ao8; tmi&rion cameuan, 
i03ii 104* 2 oG^ inlaid. 105^ JfttpCTp 203, io4p 
109; of Jhin^ period, 13, loH: of iaplskiulip 
io3, 107, 109 p i^P 2431: limestone, 104, 209^ 

tnakers of, t5p 187, 109? minuficture of, 49 p 52i 
j3, 191, 2icrii4, iibj mass produerioit of, 103; 
materials for, 1I4 23^ 53, 54, 57 p 199-111+ 

3.1 jp 114. i3t, 243; micrO-phoiDgraphs of, iio-it35 
of minute foim, 4ip 103 p 210, ii2> it3> 244 r 
modter-of-pearl, 105^ 209; modfi orw lo 1-201, 203, 
107: as morib on pottery, loi, 124! motilding of* 
2 o4p 207, HDj Iram Mound Ip 2o7f Mturil sludk 
used for, 207-108, 234 itecUaces of, 103; of onyac, 
204 p 20&, 109; printed, 2O0p aol; pendants, igp 
190, 198, 102-203, 109, from Persia^ loo, 
105; of pWna, 209; pofisbiug ofp 2o8p in; uf pot¬ 
tery, io2-2q£# 208; of quartz, 104, 109; raw tnate- 
rUls for, 50, 51 h 57t 109-110, m, 212, 214,143; 
realise ofp aooj «gmeiitedt lo5f abaping of, llu. 


at ij of shell, 53* 104, 2 o5p 207, 209,131; slips on, 
203r 106; spoclographic: analysis of, lif; steatiie, 
4T, 41, iS6* 187, 199, 104, 1 c3j 1p 8, 2o8p 209- 
aio> ill, 213} fosm SumcTp 2ol, 2oip 203^ 205, 
212, 213! from T™ H i wan 2oOp 205; tenniniU 
202, 107; tools used for makingp 34, 40, 45* 58, 
57, 186-1871 210-211p 113, 114, 143; treanuent 
with alkali, 100-101; Uefol] motif on, 205t tuhukrp 
199p 103; types of, 199-1141 imEirEsbed, 15, 4ip 4ip 
44, 46, 52,103, i04-2a6p ao9'ii4^ 243; use of saw 
oiig 179, ^°9r 230; use with metal ofnamentSp 

t98-; of vitteous paste, 103, zo6; walca, 53 p 186, 
105^ 209, iia^ wire, li* 203; workshops forj 46p 
49, 50, 105, 109, atOi 21 3 p 2i4i 23ip 243 p 144; 
from Ur, loo* 2oi| 202p 205, 113. 

Bouusp of balances, 53, 57, 178, 185; fui rooing, 
supports for^ 31; of yokes, 156. 

B^rds, on human-beadra Ggurcs, 158; worn by £gu- 
rirres, 153+ 

Bcuicbp 30^ 229. 

Bengal, use of solai embkmi in, 95. 

Bbils, tribe of» 133. 

BibBograpby on skulk 259-260. 

Bihar, souit* of Amaronite, 109* 

Bins, 3, 4, 30, 31, 33, 44, 47* 

Blrd^hariois, geographical range ofp I^q; in pottery, 
160, 163^ t6o. 

Birds, bones c^, 234; cages of, 77^ 92; model in bronze, 
i6z^ model in pste, 35, 160; modds in pottery, 
7^. ii> j6, 39, 401 t59-t6lp represonled on 
ptteryp as, B9, 9rp 92p 93 p 98, ici, 136^ whistles 
in sbap ofp 45p 167. 

BisoOp appearance on seals, 147* t57- 

Bitumen, as Bllmg, 19 U 

Bkck pqHvdetSp as cosmetiCp 77, i34p 1^0-15?. 

Black slip, 66, 74 p 76, 80, I7lp 108, 110, 

Blflci wares, 23, 131-138, 140, 143- 
Blade-aiea^ 14, 31, 41^ 44i 5^* <^3^ *76i ^7% 179f 
inscripriofis On* 17®! *78. 

Boer, model in prteryp 158. 

Board-games^ Z70. 

iobbin-ihaped objects, in pottery, 19, lOp 25^ 16, 34, 
170-171+ 

Bodhisattvip saying of, 241- 
Bobiyno, v. 

Bolg$ baBs, i63. 

Bone^ awls of, 134: implemeuis ofp 54, 86^ 234; 

knuckle-, 16, 36, 17a; pddle, 54p 234; plisbs, 
133; pulicy, ySs roller, 134, working ofp 53. 

Bones, of annuals^ 246^ 148; human, 85, 151* 253- 
Border ptterusp on pRcTy^ 80, 89, 95^ 96, tot, ri8p 
120, 115, [16, 117, 119+ 

Bosnia, pottery uf* itt- 

losmn Musemu of Kne Arts, 239-241, 141, 243^ 1441 

247. 251- 

Bow4atbe^ irr^ iiik 

Bowlsp footed, 9, 25, riop 11 if of 177; of 

poncry, 3* 5. 14p 19p m. 2ii 25, 16, 17, 33-36, 
5 Sp 54 p 55-57. S8. 66. 68, 78, 80, 86, 88; of 
steatite^ 32, 13B, 

Bow-slings, for pllcts, 168. 

Bracelet, sed Bugles. 

Bmbmani bulls, 156, 

Bdliui diggers, vii, r; language uf, 
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Btak^ Tell, 94. 

Brands, for catiW. 

Brazierv 81-S3. 

Bread, iitcniils for, S6^ 114; nukEng i^k 7^1 ^3^. 

Breasts, of female figures, 

Btecda, 1041 209. 

Bricl^s, amngcmcni of. 4^^ 47r ^Oj 6i? Batter 
of. ip 5i 31; ofp 305 bmi of, 3, 4, 30, 31+ 

33p 44. 47r srvedt 23* 138; columns ofi 13, 

4^, yi; curved, 3^ 4? deitruction of* t, I7i. *8. 
with imprint of aiiimari feet, |amts of, 32; 
cw-cx 4 mked, i; fit of, 7^ robMng of^ be, S* 23* 
33 . 34. SS^ 40 * 4 ?h 46* 47 p 50. * 03 p 

132, iS^j sown, 48, 53^ 58* 218^ dzea of# Ip 3. 4. 
Jp 7 f Bt 15* i6f 17. 33 p 14 . 34 * 3 Sp 47 p 49 ? JOp Cop 
6 tj skirdng for pranents fi+ ifp 3 ^p 4 *. 49 + 

6ij fun-diied, 4* 7f 3 ®p 4Sr wcdgc-sliaped, 4, 
17; use of baked ai^ unbaked togetber, 7; use as 
dW'Wcket, 61, 217; use as boad-cests, 210; use »S 
Tunnels, 39, y6, 5S1 nSj UM special 

purposes, 217* it8. 

Brutle, on deeb^r, 147^ 

Bridsb Isles, 103, 

firitisb Museum, Mii>cral Depojtment, 213- 

Bronze, as aeddentaJ alloy, 174; adzes, 48^ 49, 179; 
blade-a^res, 14, 31, 4[p ^Jp 178? i79i carts, 39* 
41^ ^1, 164; casdnK of, 41* Jir J^p *74p 17^1 177 j 
tSo, r86, 187, iSS^ ehisdsT 56, 57, 58, 64^ 184! 
cleaning of, i7SS and copper implenieiits and 
urendlsp Jp 5I1 * 39 - i 74 "lS 9 t a* 4 ^ = 53 : coS- 

mirtic jaf, 5, 31, 139, >77: daggers of, i&o; dmdnis 
of, viii; in Egypt, 174* tgure of dm'Cp (6li g^es- 
man, 169; boards oE 4 *p 4*. 43. 5*1 5=^ 55 t 5^* 
85, 86* i7S'i76p 17®. *94. =*9. =53? Per¬ 

centages of tin in, 174, 175* of* *7^: 
on, 196; pins, 194-19^? platters of^ 177: preparation 
of, 179; sampler from Gatti. 1751 samples ftoin 
Zangiin-damb, 175; toys made of, 39^ 4ii 5=. 1^" 
i6y, 169; wdglilii 144^ 

Brown slips and paints, 67^ 79, 85^ 86, r07i *3^* >7=- 

Bmsbes, vl, 107, 201* 223. 

BnishwoDd, as fud fo pottery, io4h 

Bucrania, represented on pott^i 126, 127^ 119. 

BuH slips* 67. 

Buildings, alignment of, vti+ 12, 13^ 16, 24; below sub¬ 
soil water, of Jbangar Culture# 1331. at Jbukar^ 
103. 

Bnlgaiia. 19^. 

BuIWt iroitadon leather cases, 3y* 4 $, 73* 54. *98-197. 

Bulls, bones oE 2463 Brabmani type, 156; pottery figures 
of, 10, 11, 14, I9 p 155-157i 185? x66;onse^ 141, 
147; spom with, 157. 

Burial deporits, in Balu^stan, 92* 97 j *=8, 130* i34i 

143- 

Burials, of late damp v-vi, 2, 4, 23* 132* 137# 13S. 

Burtaa, as soHtt* of tin, 174. 

Buttons* of Bgyptp 98; ^icncep 26, 63, 197: iTHUnriali 
made from, 197: moulds ficM, 197; pottciyv 10; 
shell, 197? t *97- 

Buttresses, 5, 14, 30, 32^ 80. 


Cages. 9, 56, 77* 92* 98# 101. 

Cal^r models of* H, 57* S®* 89* 135+ 209^ 223. 


CaJdte Heights* 24I- 
CamphoTi as inoense, 83- 
Campiug rices, 133. 

Cane stBirds., 98. 

Caniiterr of copper# 43* 178- 
Canopies* over vebides, 163^ 164. 

Cappadoda, cous^mons with pottciy of, 933 designs 
DO amulets cT, 1443 art nf^ 

Caravans, v. 

Carbonate of soda, use ms pmint on beads, 2oOr 
Carinikicd wtery, 75, 77, 7®* 

Canielian beads, 202i 2Q4» 206^ 208^ 210, xitf 213,214, 
243; decorated, 54, 55^ 57? 5®. 199 24» 

perimcotal drilling dE =i x| imiuitions of# 203^ 204, 
206; maCLulmcture of# 2to; nodules fbr^ 43, 52, 179, 
209, =i=* =Mp =43! shapes of, 202: types of* 199- 
202+ 

Carpenters* 51- 

Caitbage, rmxoft of, 183. 

Carts and vehicles, brtmme models of, 39, 4t, 52, 164- 
1653 four-wheeled, 163* 164* 165; likened to 
mCKbrm vdridev ij6# 165? p™^y inodels oE 3, 
9? iJ? =1* 35. 58* 135. ^5=p 181-1643 wbeels of, 
9, le# ir* 50* 60* 156, 162-164, 165-186; ^ps of# 
162-164. dso bird mnd ram cbmoots+ 

Carved beads, 205. 

CarvedbtieLs, 13, 13S. 

Carving,^ of beads, 105; of bridts, 23: of sbdJ obj«ts, 

=3, 43* =33- 

Castjngi, 40? 4ip 5=. 58. (74+ *75* ^8o, iSj, 187, i88; 
oTtn^ utensils* 1761 o| $pear-bead, i&o; of stas'o* 
beads, 1S7; unfinisbed, 175, 177* 

Cat, imprint of feet on brick, 222. 

Catalogue of illustrated objects* 269-321. 

Cattle, Brabmxni^ 156; differences in breed, 157; 

draught, 156; g^p 158* 

Cauemsk physn^ type, 257, 259. 

Caucasus, p&s frem, I95. 

Cavities in drilU, 2t t# 225; for inky, 169; in jar covcis* 
Bl; in mace beads, 124-225; b pavemepts^ 13; in 
pedessl, 2x8; m stone* 229. 

CemenES:, on beads, 2oi; on hmndlfs,^ tSi, 224; for shell 
inky# 230; use cm stone, 228+ 

Central Arian Museum, New Ddbl* 240. 

Cencce-bift, 225. 

CecomonM stares, 157, 187. 

Cess jais, 6, 39, 40, 42, 45, 48, 49# 51* 85, 2t6. 

Cess pits, 2, 3# 4, 30# 34? 4?i 82, 216. 

Ceykin, treatnumt of pottery fn, 135. 

CboCTr Barer, 94, 119. 

CbalredciCLy, beads of# 209; wdgbts of, 242- 
Ombee foims of potnsfy* iio, 111* 

Chmnbiyunp 7. 

Chanbu-dare, derivadDn of namcp V; desertioa oE 7i* 
243^ planning of, 38-59: pOfiiticdB uE vi latH in- 
babitantSi 65+ 

Cbapdtis, 220. 

CbaTCoal^ use as eyo-palnt, 251. 

CbaimJ Ht^ydik, 2594 
Chmuro-LandJ, painted pottery of, ii8. 

CHomical Adviser to Govemment of Egypt^ ^50. 
Chequer patterns, on pottery, 97* to7f I it* *=9- 
Cberc, cores of, 43* 230; driik made from, 15^ 40, 41# 
4 i. 48. 49, y», $ 7 , jSi aicrtij, li*! «w of, jS, 
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330; use of Enkes as kniTI:s^ ti^ghtis oF^ 317, 
3.36, 141, 144. 

QievTcm patEcrtu, on bandos, 1^3^ on beads, aoii on 
button^ 197; on gbmn vessel* 1391 on mcial |]iii5» 
195, 196; on potatry, 119, 133, 134, 1391 in two 
coloots OQ pottery, 1 19. 

Cbina> bead design, zoo^ model dianols, ibo; pentaele 
design, 69; solar symbol 

Ousels, of topper or htXfnzc, lo, aa^ 31, 34, 36, 43, 49, 
5^f 53 . 54. 5 H 3 . 64. 176, 1S9; edg^ of* tB$i 
-marks on stone, 129; l^ngs oF* 184; (ypes of, iS^. 
Cbntes (water), 16, ai&. 

Olida, palmed pottery dF^ 134. 

Circle patterns, on balls, 168; use cm dkr» t7t; use in 
Egypt, 95; use Cin pin* 196; use on Tribni wares, 
< 37 - 

Circular pavements, [3, JO-51+ 

days, for lunukts and nnpresdnmi For banglei^ 

193; and cUy dettmtiOD For figurines, 154, 1^^- 
t 159, 1^1, 166; drab^krured, 6€, 104!, 

i[3, 114, ] 16, 144* 170^ J73* aaj; Inr pclicts in 
rattles, 167; for pottery, 104^ t33-i34^ 135, 
138^ scalings^ iSn; tablets, 69. See also Tempeiing^ 
Oodiiiig, oraninents worn on, 1961 197; worn by figu^ 
lines, if3, IJ4. 

Cobalt, tw as paint on beads^ 3 oo. 

CoU'headed pins, ix, 31 , ifi, 194-T95< 

Coil patterns, J42; on amulets, 142. {44- 
Coins, 69, 95* 3^01* 

ColUts^ wesm by figurines, 153* 154, 167* 

Colours, on Antri wtreSr X17, ixB; nn Balucbistaii 
wares, 130, 131; op HaiappS wares^ 66^ jZj 
84^ 86p 87. 8S-89, 94, 104; on Jbaog^ wires, 
131; on JKukai wares, 103, 10^^107* iib^iao* laS^ 
139, 130; cm TrOipi wares* tty. t3¥"t57^ 
Columellq (ol sbeUs)^ use for varkHis Db|ects, j 6S» 331. 
Columns Cbridt}p 13 . 15 . 49 'jf 51 ' 

Comb, 196} modi on potteryi possible verkeratkm of* 
98, 

Combed ware, 98, [08+ 

Composite animads, on amoleES, 143, 148^ in ponety^ 
150 . 

Cbmptressed steatite^ 309'aio^ 

Concentric drde patterns^ on pottery* So* Bli til* 1681 
171, soil 
Qmcb shell. 

Cones, I7i'i73; bases af, 173-173; damage to points ol, 
I7^'i73i FaJenoe, jo. t^; 4is gamesmen* t 7 <i 
171; as bead grar, 198, ia8, 13a; tnciseil, 171- 
173; nutnials made of^ Z73; pioted, 17Z, Z73; of 
pttery, 3, 54, 9-ri, li* 54, 57, 58, 64, i71-(73k 
in shdl, aS, 41* 431 49* ^ 4 . j 7 <'I 73 h ^3^1 

slips oa^ 172^ t73; typ« of, 171, t7ij -ibaped 
objects on pottery91, 99, 

Conjoined tiger figures, on scal^amnlets and scalings* 
147. 

Connections hy trade, 71* 139, 730^ 143* 775, 
CouTi'nlv'ulus Rowers, rmbntion nf, in me^, 799: as 
potiety design^ 77* 

Coppei and Hrcmzc, beads of, 33, 790, 799^ 303,, 309, 
310 , 343: ckatiing of^ 175; hlkt, 194: gtsiups c^F* 
40, 4 t, 43 . 51. fi. 55 . 56. 85, 86, t 7 S-t 7 ^t *78, 
t94> <^5. ao9, 353; ores of, 774, 175; omazneQls 
MJ. 55i tS®p *538. ippi pips of* 3t* 3^28* 37. 33. 


43. 176* 185, 789* *94-196; itaJfrpam, 178, 343; 
$^ils of, 141, [43; sources of, 174; vessels oF^ 39, 
31, 48, 79^ 176*173, 113 ; tablets, 91^ 746^ 

Corbel masnnryT 23, 62. 

Cordoned 85* 109* 113. 

Cords, as Fa:sicnbpgs Fot niacc^hcads, 324; for razors, 182^ 
for spearbead^ t 3 o| maiking^ on potlciy, 109, 1734 
use on dnmi-pipcs, 3x6; use on model animals, 
166; u« by potter, 6fi, 76^ 88, 104, itt^ ti6, 139, 
178: use with scsd-aTnulecs* *451 worn by figminjes* 
154 - 

Cores, of chat, 43; of pottery v'css^* 104; of rattles, 
167. 


Cbmigaled ware, 70^ r3, Bs, 86 , 709, 174. 

Cosmetics, 77# 84. <34^ <39> 1^1 ^3^ =5^. 

bronze ^rs ftTr+ 31, 139, 177; faicnoc ja7 for^ 739; 
pottery jars for, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, j 6, 20, 35, 41, 5^, 
56, 58, 68, 77, 122, 133-134, 139, 35Mjit loot 
U5cd as* 77. 134* 250-351; spoon for, 233. 

Cbitjcm, vi; fJnili impemsed cm meEal* 

Courtyards, 5, 3Ch3i, 33, 33, 41, 43, 44, 47, 6a. 

Cowries, use as beads> 207^ 

Cows, pQi repre^trd in cky nr cm painted wares, 156. 

Crafts, br, 63; bead-making, 1 y* 4i> 4Jt 44> 46. 49* 50, 
52, 53. 191, 310-314, 143: gtoig, 35, 42, 

53* 63; idol-making* 152; metal-working^ 40, 43, 
52* t75} shell-wofHng. 30 * 43fc 53, 791^ stone- 
working, 40^ 53, 63, 179; wrigbt^makipg, 48, 326+ 

Ciescent-shaped boms, 156; motifs^ on potuty, 71, 78* 
[22. 123. 


Crests, of birds, 93. 

Cretc^ beads of, 305; bull sports in, 157^ fijmnEtK oF^ 
t$z; doubk'flai: roodl in, 69-70* 700; drain-pipes 
of, 276; Mother-Goddess of, r&i; ponery end -de¬ 
signs of, irz, X33, [26, 302 ; sanctiry of dove in. 
z6i; seals of, 96, loo, 119. 

Crickets, c^ges for* 9+ 56* 97* 

Cziss-croii motifs^ 89, 90, loOp lot, 119, no, tit, 1x5, 
127, 7291 734* 138, 

Crotffedile* a* emblem of liixr Itidus, 133: carved on 
sbeU, 335; pktUTed fin amulets* 749 

CnidMes, for firing agaus, 214. 

Crudibrm motifs, on amulets, 146; on pottery, 9^100, 
ic 8 , 733-734; as pot-mark, 7 c 8 . 

Cr^l, beads of* 57. 2.09; liunps of, 57* 372, 243. 

Cube I 4 t:igbls, 226* 236, 339+ 242. 244, 347. 

Cult objects, 69, [fiij 146-748, 156, 15S, 218, 233. 

Cultures, terminaJogy of, siii, Ix; overlapping oF^ 

Cups* in Fuebsdie, 109; bandied, B, 9, lo, 32, 54, S3; 
of pottery. 8* 56* 74^ 75i 79* ^7* 1”. ”6. 

Curios^ bf; kept as* t4* 330* 

Cuny-stones, 3^ 227-338. 

Cut biiclts, 48. 53r 58. 3x8+ 

Cutting CCreat), 9, 12-22, 37, 53, 65, 703, ZoS* 712 , 
149, 150, 155, 157, 105, tp6; descripdon of, 12- 
32 , Z57; objects from, 103, 211^ 320, 223, 333, 
X 3 ' 5 . 233 - 


Cut wares, 57, 73, 98, 220; of Summ, 98, 

Cyclades, spear-heads of, i 0 o; sun s3mibol, 96. 

Cylbidcr^, beads, 22, 199, 203-304, 210; of paste, lo, 

2B* 48, 334'235; of pociefy^. 3, 7^ ll, 330 - 311 ; of 

stone, 6op 228, 129. 

Cyprus, figuzines of, ifi; spai-beads of, 180. 
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DaggefSp 121. 

Dinuge Id bulldEngs by 3.^ 11 ^ ^9-3^1 34 > 

46, 49 p ^1. 

Dninb Butbip compari^Diu 'wiih pottery from, t26p t^£>- 
Damlep componsoaft willi vraf^ pl» Up- 
Danube bedn, 9^: ComdoTp amraf-Leads of, iSj. 

Dadng, % lyy. 

Datum'lewl, pHiticm of. vi, u ip: Subsoil water betow^ 

12, T9. 

Debris, fcunilaikPiis oai^ i8» 37. 391 42, bym 
between occupatkmsv 34^ 37i 
Decorated camelian bead^, ^4+ 199-202, 

a43J typ« <>f+ 199-302. 

Dcconitjonp of pottery^ fee Modfs; of pu^'icmcuESp 95; 

of toilet taoEes, 219- 

Deer, antkrs oft 37i 33^ 49 p S3f 346, 248? bog variety, 
24tt 148^ sambar, 53, 246, 148, 

D^^r2iusLncs> use widi Bgnrinc&t * i^se with potteiy, 
66t 104^ 133135, ilBp ai 9 - 
Dddest 92; hab^ of, 98; household^ 151; Mocher- 
Godd^ figures, 69, 161; T^teseiitatioi34 

of, Iy 1-152, lyy, |6|; parts of, 233; SemidOt i6t- 
Delhi, Imperial Coidrute of AgiicuUural RoscflEch^ 250. 
DcmruiTb^ oonipurisoiii with andeut mtxsrs fitom, iSj. 
Denudation of rmtson-r)% 5p ^p 7p iB, 17,34,6o« x 36, 143^ 
Department of Miiwialogyp Han^id Uid^Ttsiiy# 241^ 
Designs on, pailciy wares, see Modfs- 
DiciSt lOp y8j 171. 

Director General of Arthaeology in Indu^ vm- 
Dishes, of lood-sfHiiiiSp 5^ 13, 15, 17^ 35+ 39* 4^, ^y, 671 
70, 71 p 74-75. 109, 116-117, 119, izit 

112, 130, 204; re-wso ofp 74: incised, yy^ 6y> 7t* 
75r [xo; oval, 87; sh^i 33 - ^^p 4°# 43* 4 ^* 54 f 

232; stupe, 55 p J3^p tvi^ compit- 

inOnts, 45 j 84. 

DisExibution of units of weights, 237, 239. 

Divergent weights, 236, 137* 

Dti-idon of finds, viiS. 

Dogf, cby figures of, 7, ryS, iy9s breeds of, 159; 

imprint of feet on bdekt 211. 

Dotnestic aninudst 15^* >37 p ^ 4fi- 

Donkeyst cby figures of C?)* '57' 

Dcxiis B-nd doorways, 13, i4t 14 Mt 3ip 3^. 33t 4tt 42p 

44, 45, 47, 4at 49 p 5 ^ ^97 6t, 61? blocking 

of. 4* ^ 9 * 30p 4^ 47J jambs of, 4, 14. ifi. 3^. 42-1 
43, 47f 48p 59. 4 p ifi. 39. 3<>» 3*p 

41, 42, 43t 44 p 48, fiot 33i 43j 47 p 

49, y2t 6n -sockets, 8, 61, it7> 129. 

Dough, preporatioo of, 227- 
DOwel-bols, 2[B« 

Doves, day figoros of, 2, 7^, 11, 39* tfioj i6i? WnM 
figure of, i6u as einbl™ of Motbet'Goddess, lyt, 
161; as sacred hirdsp lyi. ifii^ 

Dnh wares, 66, fQ4h J i3. ”4. *44* 173. 333^ 

Drains and drainage srstems, 3. y, 6^, 8. 1 y. ifi. 31 p 
38p y9p 45 48. yo. 59. ^3. Sy: diinensknii 

of* 2, 3, 5, S: subddenoes of, 46, 6*. 2431 v^rtkal 
channeb, ft t6- 

Ihain-pipesT 3+ 8p 35* 4^t 46* 53i 57 p 215-216* 2T7i 
finish of* 116; types of* 115. 

Draughtsmen, see G™esmtn, 

Dress, on figurroos, lyi* 154* i^4- 
Drills, breakages of, 212s Bake type, 41, 43, 213; of 
Bint, ry, 4** 41* 43t 4®. 49. 50. yi, 57. yS, 210- 


2x3* 230; of metal, 55^ xSfi^ tubular, 55, iSfi, 225^ 
use on macc-heads, 225; use on pirn, [96; ux an 
Scal'amiikts, 1461 wear on* 212: u$e on sioni^ 186.^ 
Drill'headi, 9, 13;, 50, 57* 215. 

Drivers of mode] vehkles, lyi, 163, X64. 

Dmg^t sbopi 53- 

Dum, clay mrodcls of, 40, 136, x 59; on handle of taxor, 
x82^i 83; on pottery, 136; on seals, 159. 

DumpSj 59; height ol* 37+ 

Ear omaments* 63. 197^ ipS* 

Eafttngs, of copper or brooxe* 199; worn hf figurines* 

1 55 * 

Ears, of figurines, ryyfof model animals, X57t zyS, 166, 
Earth Goddess^ 92t * 52; woraLhlp of, 92. 

Eastern Asiatic or Mongoloid physical type^ 257-259^ 
Bg>'pt, atiow-heads of, 1&3; beads of, 205, 206, 213; 
bronzes of* 1741 comparisqns with pattern^ of. 

123; widi pottery of, 70* 73, 96, xit; with mace- 
beads of« 225; with pins of, 195; use of paddle on 
pottety of, t35: worwiip of hare, 91+ 

Ekka, Indian Vehi^, comparisons with^ <64* tfiy* 
Elajn* day figures of, 151; cotoparisons with pottery of, 
90 f 91* 96 :p 98. loOr iry^ 1x9, X24, lay; with 
snalamulels of* 1421 144^ 

Elcrphant, clay figure of, 44* 1^9; on seal, 43, 147; rusk 
ofp 14. 

Hmcry, at abFad\'C, 179, ail; ux with xw, 2 tt^ 
Engird CBmniO Age)* pofiiparuans with bcad$ of. 

aoy^ with taxors of, tSa; with ipear-beads ol, iSo. 
Engraving, of seal-amulets, 14 5^ 140, 147; trial piece, 
146, 

Huphurbia plant, 69. 

Euphrates, 19. 

EuroM, iSjp 195, t97i 1X4. 

Evil Eyer charms against, 69. 93. 2oi. 

H)'cs* nf figurines, 153* 154; of model animals* 155-161* 
i66i pairiia for* 77, 84, 134, 250-251. 

E^tavadan metbEds* vi-vii, 12, 17# 

Fabrics* impress on metal, x8y. 

Fabulous animalsp model rn dkyi 158; on teals, 148. 
Faceting til pottery ncrfiam, 132, 135. 

Eactoty, for beads, 41-44. 45 p 22^1 243i 244- 
fnieticn, amulet^ in. 19. 26* 27* 48* 49* Z40, T4]p T43* 
144, 149* iQ7; bangles in, it* 45, 56, 58, 60, 191- 
191X hsds in, E99, 202-20>3, 210, 2[3-, buttons in, 
26, 63* i97i ennes in. 30* 198; gamtsmen, 35* 43* 
55^ 57t tfi^R >7^3^ making of, 63^ marbles, 21, x6S; 
mnierials for, 10, 20, 48, 53* 234^35; model iTii- 
mals and birds in^ 35, 88. 9f* r6o; Ofmaments in* 
26, 63. 69, p6p ilS, 197. Ktrahedroas in, 
169* 144, 1463 sealing ia* 95; vessels in, 48* 57* 
t39. 177? vitreous paste, 19X* 206^^ 
fan-shaped headvrear, tyy* 
fats (scentod)* 84, ijg. 

f^tbets, retpresentadon. on mode] birds* lyy* 159. t6oi 
x6t, 167. 

Feeding^p, hi potoery* 9, 54-561 84+ 217; in shell, 43, 
23t-i32. 

Ferries, 165. 

Field cards, vS. 

Beld peas, 2yo. 
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FigyrcKif^glit an txa^p 199^ loif nti pottecy, 

ia6-ii7p 119. 

Flgtirlncfp days nscd fbtFp lyyi oanwntwn i>ip ifS; 
dating of, i|ii of^ 153, 1^4^ fcpiak^ 6^ 10, 
33h 46p 5*. 54. find-spote of, 

4p 6, 10, Xit 33 * i 9 p 4 *^ 43 r 45 * 4 ^* 

49-jj* 54-S^f 3^i fingers ftf, 155; gpdkks;, iyi» 15 jp 
^55 t 333; 153: Harappa and 

Mohenju^ro, f$5j fiaUoWp ij¥» 

*5iE lueding^ 15a! Hudff. 1*, Up 49. 50p 54r 55* 
56, ;S, i;i, i^2p 1^4, [64^ [fis. modelling 
of, ij3j. 153; ofnaments i^^om tVp 155^ 

l6tp seated^ slips and painU used on, 
soLdp [51^ i^x; truncate, 151; types of* i^i; 
as vocive □fferings, 1^4^ u-orlt of diikbcQ, 1 153. 

Fillet, of ropper, 194. 

Finger rii^, 34, 194. 

Rrc-places, t 4 i M* ^ 5 s ^ 9 * 3^» 48- 
Fiiingt of 4^arti eliftn bcddsp 300, 301, 304^ of faience, 
330i of HarappS wires, 66, 67, 70, 103: ol Jhul^Ar 
and Jhangar wares, to4x i 3j; of nodules of agate 
and camdiant yii ao^p »M: of stcataic^ ata> 113. 
Fi&h^ on amiileB^ 149; repOHenled on potiefy, 77, 91, 
96, 103, T09, lai^ use in script, 91^ 

Fbher-folk^ 133. 

Fkt-booK fo, IJ. 45 p 4 fit S5* Sfip 5?i tS4^ 

Flake drills, 41, 43, 313. 

Flanges on model birds, 160; of drain-pipes, 3if^ of 
pottery tube, a 17. 

Fleeces, cm inode] uaimak^ 1^9, 166. 

Flintr txKtea of, 43, 330: dakes of, to, n, 139, 330^ 
drills of* t3, 40> 4T# 43, 48, 49, yo. 5a, 57, 38, 
310, 31 [-313, 3303 palfshcTd *303 53w^ y6, ajOh 
Floods, V, 4, 13, ly, 17, 18, 19* 31, 37^ 59* ^54- 

Floral devices, on amulet, 1433 on porxety^ 77, S^p tai; 
in mclali 199. 

Flour, tttenriU for* 86* 114. 

Flues, of furnace, 43^ 43, 113, 317^ 343. 

Flutkig, on amulets, of roctal vessels, 31^ 139, 177. 
Foils, gold on copper, 190, 199, 

Food^lands, 3, y, 7, 10, 13. *5, 17, 3 *p 29p S^p 55* 59* 
4** 6y, 67 p 70, 71^ 74p 75* So, lofi-iit, 116-1 t7t 

119, lai, laz, tiy 116, ixS, 130, i3y, 177, 304! 
cord kupresrions on+ topi countries where odcut- 
ring, II i| colors far, 7y; decaration ol, 74, 73, 
ioi, 3043 of grey clay, 74, 75; band-made^ 75; 
indseck 6$p 70^71^ 7yr no- mode of manufiactiire^ 

74; £tap« flf. 74 75. 

Footed ^Tssels, 9, ay, tro, iti, iia. 

Fcmdngs, Ip 13, 16, 3Sp 47^61. 

Fassil^ cmitneeaEi, used as bead, 104^ 331; In limesroue, 
aaS; ’tbelb^ 14, 63, 7*^ *04, ^30-1313 ^Hmd, ^131. 
FoundatiDns of walls, 1-7, 11, 13, ty-17, 28, 30, 31, 
31* 54t 57. 59 44^ 46. 47-5*P 5*. %t, 6o*6j, 
France^ ancient spear-beads fiom, 180. 

Fiesh-water clams, 249; mussels, 248. 
FuchritE^auamile, bead made fram, 2o9« 

Fuel, for tsakbig of pqttery* 104, 133, 

Funerary wares fimtn B^uehistan/96, 97, 124, 126* 

t3'?* ^54* 145^ 

Furnaces, 4ap 44* 5it 67* 104, 133, 343, 

Geiucsmen, yi* yy, 60, i69‘*7i; bobbin-like objects, 

170-171? ivniy, J7it b fiifencE, 39, 43, yy, jy, 


169, 170; materials of* (69; of pottfry, fi-iq, 19 j 
20* 2i> 16. 54 p 55. Sit 541 55 p 64, 169* 

sets of^ 1691 of AbeU^ 19^ 169; letmitedroDS, 169, 
244^ 346; types of, 1713 from Ur, ]69i 
Garments, lya, 174, 1&4* 196^ 

Gas^pods, list of, 248- 

Gatri, sample of bronze from* 175- 

CeologiiCEJ Survey of India, 309,. 3rx. 

Geometric designs on pottery^ 89, 94-98, 99-101* 102^ 
ro4, 114. 

Gemtany, andent pins from# (95- 
Gbnrials* on wulct, 149? cm sbell object^ 333. 

Qbazl Sbab, cuiture levds, laSi arrow-bead frotUp 184. 
Girdles of beads, loa, 2x3. 

Glares and glaring, amuletSi 141^ 143; bangles, 191? 
bt^dsp y3p zoy 204, any* ao?, ioHi butiotis, 197; 
ctmes^ 198; in Harappi period, ^3^ 139; in Jbukar 
period, ay, 139; mafbjes, x68; lUAlatlals ftv, lO:, 20,. 
48, y3, 234~i3y; reserved-, 72: seals, 148; temimab 
202; of vvsseb, 481 139- 
Globular ve$aJs:^ S3, 114. 

Goats, teetb of, 348; borne of wild, 90^ piduned on 
pottery, 89^, 9*, 117. 

Goddess figurines, i^Xi lya, ryy* 161* 233. 

Gold^ fbilp I90f *99+ 2iOp bead-can<it jjcwelkay, 

190; knife frt^ Ur^ x8 t; sveigbts used for weigh¬ 
ing, 244. 

Goose, pktumd on pottery* r3&; on bandle of raror, 182. 
Girin* mcaHng of, 13* yt* 72; in jars, yx; samples of, 
ayoi soakbg of, 337; stones for finding, 4, lo* 
II, xjz* 327-2281 stores of, 31^ yi. 

Gianitc* weighs 24^ 

Gratings^ 60^ 73^ 318. 

Graves, ol late dste^ v-vl, 33^ 131^ 137^ 138^ 

Gravers, 184. 

Great Cutting, see Cuttengh 

CicMCp C30inpariscifi5 witb painte d pottery of, 69, 96^ 
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Grey sbps* 66p 74 p 7^* io6h 

Grty wflrce* bead, 33* Z04* ioS* cone* 26; pottery, 23, 
6fip 71. 74. 75. 7 ^, 77. 80, 0i, Si, U, 104, 132- 
iB5r T40; pmesman, 169, X70j besd-mt, 2ao* 
Groups, of ooppei and bronxe, 3y, 40, 4t, 43, yi^ 

55. 5<^P 85. 86p I75'i7^p 178. I 94 p i^ 5 t 2*SJ. 2551 
of poilety, 3, 7, 51, 54, yfi* yy, 86, 133, r3y, 137. 
Gioups-of-lbcs pattern, 114, iiy, 119, lay, 134. 

Guide merlcmgs on pottery, 73, 94, loS, 

Guillocbo motifs, on bea^ 30i| on pottery^ 93, 
Gutters, B, yo, y8, 216* 217* 

Gypsum, use os mortar, 3x6^ 


tfaemititc, beads ol^ 209; grams of, 351; seal of, 144; 

monganifcrtniSp es point on pottery, 88, 89 p 107- 
Hair, vl; of deitks, 98? of figurines, iy3i: of modeJ 
animals, xjy, 157, lySi pins for, 196- 
Hammam* 42. 

Hammurabi^ dating of period of, i83. 

Hanri TepCp 256, 261- 

Handles, 108; of amulets and seals, 32, 48, 140-141* 
144, 145, 146; of bfiisbesO)* 223: of chisekp 184* 
iSy; bl cups, 8, 9, xn, 21, 54 p 8i; of bopcs* 227? 
of jir-oovers* 81* led,^ 113^ 142, 177; of kpivet, 21, 
181* ii2; for mace-beads, 224; of metil utensils. 
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”3p ^76^ 177; of poBiciy vessels, S* aip loS, 109, 
115: of iSi-iS^P ^ 1S7. 

Hfluil-iiude potKfyp 67, 69, 77^ 78^ 79^ 8o» Bt* 
lo^p loy, TOpi x]£, 113^ iJ^> 116^ i|i^ 133^* 
Hmppa, ab5CT¥;^ of bddu at, amulet£» ia^K 

t45; beadSp loa^ 11 comparijwn of objects 
9^ cyned knives, 181; Eguffnc^ir 153 * 

gamesiwi, 169; mwicl animakp 156, 161; qukM 
CBTts ebariats, [60, 163, [65; oniui?£7itij jpOp 
ipS; pavements at* i^p poclcty deugtu, px^ 
rattles, 167; sealsp 141-14IP i4a( seeds fioiii, lyoj 
cableUp 146 

Harap^p period I II, Mp ^ 5 ,17-36. 37-38. 174; II. rip 
rS, 28, 34, 35-36, 37-58, 71, V 74 i iTPh IUk 
16, 37* 71! iVp I7fr iSi V* tS. 

Hamppa Cnltuie, beadip 199^208, aiOp 213; bone owb, 
2341 d.ties of, 4f, S3, 193; faicneo ve:s$ob; of, t^^P 
fi^iincs ofp maocteads ofp 224; mel^ 

ob^ts olp ]74-]S8p 194^195^ migradon of, 6^^; 
model animals of, 1^5-161; pone;y of, animal df- 
signs, 70j 88-92; msomreric ajsdgcs of, 70p 89p 94-^ 
10); type$ ofp 74 - 83 ; comparisons with otber wares, 

t04p lo^p loSf ID9, IlTp ]T 2 p 11 3, tt 7 , il8, f 20 | 

I22p 113, 124, 115 ^ *16| 138* 153 ? 

Temains in Mound Jp jg-64p 8&; script of^ 127, 142, 
t 47 ; seals of. 70, i4Qp 14X, 142^ 143, 144. * 45 ^ 
149; seed samples of, i$o; sonreo of, 17^1 standard 
of vpdght, 236, 237 p 140; steme vt^ss^ ofp 138; 
toys, 161^193; tmding reblions, 129; vise of term, 
vilL, be, 9, 252; weights of, 34, 52, 53* 56, J7, 64p 
225-227, 138-148, 

Haro, roprosentod no poiutyp 91; wor^p in Hgypt, 91* 
Hatcbrd triangular modffp Z14, 134. 

Harvard University, 242,146, Z49* 

Hcad-dicsscs, 147, t^Jp *62. 

Hcad^HmainentS, I 93 p 2oS, 2321. 

Head-rests, 19, 15, 155, 2204 

Hearing system, 4ip 44- 

Hemis^ctiiCa] xnarifs> on pottery^ 68, 9798, 

Hons, whuties Lo form of, 45, tCj* 

Herbs, stones For grinding, 227- 
Hide niori&t on pottery, 98p 125. 

Highland Culture of Perria, 123-124. 

Kissar cultures, dating oft 18S; objects ofp 188, 194* 
195,200,205. 

Hitritr pottery and seals, 98^ 144; $CtTpt^ 127^^ abield. 
126. 

Hoards of copper and bronae, 35. 4 ^p 4 ^w 43 . 5=, 

55 p 56, 85, 175'I76, 178, 194, 195, 209, 253. 
Hog deer, bones of, 246, 24^- 

Hones, lo+ t4. 32* 35. 4^. 55r 58* ^27^ 228; in 

aiumaJ form, 44, ^o, 214; use in bead-making. 45^ 
56, 111, 213, 214, 227+ " 

Hornblende, bends and pencknts of, 202p 204, 209; 
gmins of, 151. 

Homs, oF arumaU: on pattmyp 10^ 156; on seals, 148, 
159; pf model animals, lOp 155-158, 168, 234: 
hog detTp 246p 248; of sambiT dw, 49, 53, 248+ 
m8 . 

Homed animals, in association wltli Kin^'symbok^ 95. 
Houses, of Harappn 1 , 24+ 27^ 2S1 32^ 33; of Haram^ 
Up 38, 40p 4 Sp 46, 47 . 43 p 5 ^=i bi Mound I, 59, 81, 

62p 83^ 


Human bones, 2^ 4. 23, 252. 

Human Egureip in day^ 151-155; on unulcis and seals, 
142/147-^3. i 49 -tyo. 

Humped 02WI1* models oft i55i 156^ 165. 

Hu&t i4p *33- 
Hypocaust^ 41. 44^ 

Ibea, pkmired an amuletp X42; on pott^, 89, 90t 98, 
117* 

Zdenrificflrion marks, on potitty^ tn8« 125. 

Idol makcTSp *51. 

Imperial Insrirute of Agricultural Rescardt, DcUiip 250. 
Implements. 178, 178-189; pf bone, 25'27 p 54p 86p 234; 
Jw bead makingp 186-187, 2I4 p 243; fiar leather 
working, 2X9r 11&. 

Incense, camphor as, 83; sEonds fott 147; ves$ek for, 83. 
Incised wvrk, on bnlUt 168; bangles^ 191, 192; b^ds, 
2 o8^2d 8£ butcons^ 197; cones, 172, 198; ivnry, 233; 
lines to guide pottery painter, 94! ^ marb1es> 168; 
pinst 195+ 196^ pottery, Hamppa ware, lOp ni, 22, 
53f 54 p 57 p 65, 70'72> 75 p 76. 78. 82, 98; Jhang^r 
ware, 23. X32p 134; jbubr ware, 19, 25* i8> 
l0&-Tl-0i ll3f liy, tiSj On shell, 198, 23I} cm 
tabb:s^ 119. 

Inciirved-rbomb pattemSp 127. 

India, ancient merchants, 71, 145; Archaeolog^l Sur¬ 
vey of, V, vii; beaebp 300, 203^ 21 Op 214; ebapdiis, 
i2a; customs in, 111, 16]; evil e^T^ 201; Gsbing 
catp 211; gam^, 169; Geological Suireyt 109, 21x1; 
goat in, 90; Khonds of, 92; lingam worship, 171; 
metoJ objects;^ iSjp 1^, 195; model oaris and 
chorion, i6op 164; northwest area, be; peacock in, 
91; physical types in, 153, 256-257; poEtery motifs, 
94^)51 too; pro-Karappo people^ ici; temples, 99, 
1931 tip, 174. 

Indian Researcb Institute;, Bombayp viL 
Indians, os bead-makers in Sumcr^ 212^ 
tuda-Sassnuiap pattcry, (03. 

Indus river, v, iB, 19, 63, 90^ [65, 133, 24^-250, 254: 

valiry* 129, 144. 

Indus Valley Ctilture, viiip iXp 9; art of^ 69; deonb of 
wai-vi^pons> 164; racial types, [53; unit of wdgbt 
of, 240/24*- 
InptSv 43, T7S, 187 183. 

InlcT 23o; ink-jar (?)» 49^ 220^ 

Inlay^p pigment, st^p 198, 205; sbdK 83, 230* 232+ 
134; use fnc bads, 205; use fbc gamemten, t^p 
170+ 

ImcripridnSp on implcmcntap tyS; no potiis^y, 7, ao, ir, 
48, 88^70, 91, 99, 126; on seaJ^mukts, 143, 145, 
148, 14B-149; trial, 4, 148. 

bmectf, for, 9, 58, 77; pictured on pEtery, 92, 

io2p 123. 

Intenectmg circk patterns, in Assyria, 95; on pottery, 
ytp Tip Sij 8g, 94ii5, loo, 102; on seal^mulets, 
142, 

liaja, see Persia. 

lmq+ pinicd pottery of, 94, 96, 97, loo, 119, 122, I25j 
127; use of Tusetm on pOEtery of, i{». 
lion, arrowhead, 9, 189;. as ptgmj^t^ toot 2*4+ 
Irregular lines aod maikings^ on pottety, 125. 
lilamiCp me Mubammndan^ 

Italy, comparLSous with andent potter)^ of, 81; cranial 
types of, 259. 
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Ivwy^ har of, 333; i^omb of, 196; die of, lo, ^8^ 171; 
mcbed work oiir i33J obj<a^ of^ 55, 56; peg, 57* 
pan 1^45 fUSk, l4| itfOtking of, l 4 a 5 E 3 - 

Jackstonc^ «ed» used as, [$9+ 

Jadet ebsencE of beads of, 309. 

J^-dambr comparisons widi poitery of, 1x9, x^o. 
Januil-Kirio, village of, v« 17+ 

Jambs, of doarwap, 4, 14, 43, 43 , 47^ 48, jfi, 

59p 60, 

Jam-Diibii, village of, ri^ 

Jar-cover?, of copper, 4^, f77-J78i flecomied, 81, xij- 
1x3, 128, [42^ band'jnade, 8x; of pottery^ 10, i^, 
11- 33. 35. 54. 56, 58, 79, 80, 81, 94, 108, 

tii* 113+ tt$t ^41! types dfj $[>' 3 ]- 
Jar^paLOiers, 94, joi, E07, 1x8, 122, 127. 

Jars, in bronze, 3, 31, 139, 177; copper, 29, 79; in 
faicnoci 48, y7+ Hamppa, jt, 39, 41* 4^* 

54. S5r 57^ 58, 63; Jbtikar, is> 2A, 30, 32, 48, 

86, 87^ 88, ic6^ 107, Tin peifonted, 35^ use u 
smppers, Sti as vault lioing, 23^ 

Jar-stan^, 11, 21, 26, 28, ja, 34, 35, fiq, 70^ 73, 82, 
98, X08, 1x3. 

Jar^toppcTs, of pottery* 14, ii* 28* 33, y6* 79, Sii 

211} of sb^ 44 - 45 t 131- 

Jasper, beads of, 203, 204, 109; wetgbis of, 242, 244, 
Jatakos, 2404 

Jellyrfish pauem on pOXEay^ 122- 
Jemdci L\asr, comparisons with signs on tablets from, 
69; viith motirs on pottery of^ 1x7* 119, Z20« 
Jerosb, diain-pipes bnavn* 216. 

Jewellery, 190, 199-214, 243^ worn by figurines, iy2- 

167. 

Jewurgf, 257. 

Jhajba, 209r 

Jban^T Period, 13-24+ l^i; ermw-beodO) 

bead ofp 208; cbmnnkigy i>f, bc^ Jevds of ponery of^ 
23, 24, i32j^ttery of, 23, 112, xii^i^S, 140, 
J43J village of, 132. 

Jbukar, village of, 24, 103, 110^ xx2, 

Jbukar PeriM, amiJrts of* 24* 25, 33^ 48, 140-143, 
189, 208; amiw-bead of 1S4; awb of, 234: 
beads of, 2;, 207, 2q8i bdek^obbjog rn* 189; 
buttons of, X97* 198; cbronolog)' of, 25, laj^ 
tS8^ glazed wires ofi 139; barest of, 19, 25, 
lyj, 2So; mace-bcad ofC?3+ Hi; iMioiiry of, 24* 
3*f 31+ 31-34? men! objects* 30, 1S4* 188- 
189. X93-X96; model animals of, 14, t$Ti 

nms of, 19y; objects of, xp-lO, 24, 27, 29, 30, 31, 

87, 103, io 3 , tin,i til* I39> i49» 1x3;; spben of 
iiiEuciice ofr i3x» 

Jbukar pottery* 19* 30, 31, 34* 49, 95, id&, toi, loi, 
103-131, 1891 clays used for^ 104: E:a 1 oiiii used on, 
103, ioy-xo7* 1x8-120, 128-129* JSo; oompaiisons 
with odier wares, 86-88* 95, 101, 102-104, t^Si- 
114, 119, X28-131, 136; dmntiDn of, X04, xa8, 
109, [ii* 111, 1x4-127, 135, 195; Jewels of, !i; 
stora^ jars, 29, 109* 114, 116, 117, tiS* i3l, 
122, tif* ii6j straw Impressions era, 133; types of* 
110^x16, xi8; IK of pdiSenn* loy, 

Kazaebi, city of, v, vib; spring ride at, vi, 

Kasbln, pirn fem, 195, 

Xissite, sealSf X24. 


Khair tree* as motif on pottery, 93. 

Khalil Pk O&a} saim), v, 

Khinhar Mnnntnijns, y, 

Kboinds, 92. 

Khurib, pottery from, 92^ i20> 

Kilns* 1, 14» 70* *63+ 

Kisbp comparisons viRib dove figures fcom, i6x^ emnia 
from, 236* 262; wiib fillets from, 194; wilb poctery 
ftom* 72* 73;; motifs on bods from, sox; xnotils on 
seals, 96. 

Knives, of copper or brnme, 10, 11* 29, 39, 41* 43, 
33~57 t Z76, z8o^x 82, 222; foi dreeing leather, 181; 
midrib? of, e8i; livox boks in^ [8 ti X82; of snme, 
10, in t35f 3^30; tangs of* tSo* i8t. 
Knob-bandies, of jai'Cnvers, Bij xoB, 128- 
Knckssos, drain-pipes from* iz6. 

KnUcUc'bones, 26, 36* 170^ 

KoM, 177, 

Kobl-jars or eye paint comainers* glaied, 57, 139; in 
bronze, 3^ 31, i39, 177: ol ptEeiy, 4, 6 , 7, 9, 11, 
16, 20, 35, 4t* 5 Sj 38* 64, 66, 68> 9X, 132- 
134 - 

Kpbtms Buthl, 98, 

Ktilii, 85, 

Ladder pattems, on pottery, 75, 78^ Soj 97, 

Ladles* in pottciy* 82; in shell* 28* 57, 62, 231, 232- 
Lake ^Inndibiir* 118, 133. 

Lamp^T in pottery, 26^ 114^ in shell* 232^ 

Lance'hcjub, 33, xSo, 

Lapidaries, 48, 2x4, 243^ 

Lapis-lazuli, at Ur* x69^ 213; beads of* 203^ 207^ 209^ 
^^3. ^3 t sources of, 209. 

Larkana* 103. 

Laihings, fw knives, i8t; for mace-heads, 224; for 
speaxbeads, i8a^ £br stone didr, 231* 

Lam hnmb* v-vi, 3* 4, 13, X32, 137, xjB. 

Late potmxy, 23* f I7t 131-138* 

Lattice ptteTTtt on potlcfy, 138. 

Lead, as tosmetic, 2^1^ mgments of* 188^ trial use on 
heads, 200. 

Leaf and bud forms, on pottery* 73, St, 92* 93, 93, 118, 
126, t4x* 130^ 

Leather, copies of airmlet-cxses, 35, 45, 53, 34* r 96-197; 
dreeing of^ 219; knives Iw, 181; stones for work¬ 
ing of, 218; workets in* 128. 

Legs* of model animals, 153, 157-160; of tMa, 119. 
Letunid-shaped omulcls, 143; macei, 224. 

Levels* danmi-* vi:, t, 19* 133; Jhangar mltsry^ 23, 24* 
] 31; of jbukar pottery, im preparations for takings 
vi; of seal-amulefs, X49; spring tide ax Karachi vi; 
of $^b-sdi| water, 9, 12^ 17, 19, 6s- 
Libndon vesseli* 87. 
libpn shield, xxfi. 

Lime* as di^is^ant, 66, 104, 133, 134, 135* 138, X531* 
2x6; use for colouring agates, 2x4, 

Umcsume, beads of, 204, 209; cbertv-, 218; drilt-head, 
9 p fossiliferems, 228: mace-heads oif, 8, 9, ii, 
224; nidrhles of* 168; method of cutting* 179, tB6: 
DUtcropa of, 130; plnmb-bob, 219* tetrSbedroiii m, 
244; use of saw on, X79; widgets of, ^44- 
Lingams and Ungam wm^p, 171* 171, 

Linlnc of wells, 17. 

Lmkcd-ball motif, 99. 
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Lips oi figufineSp 

iistsp of gastropods, 248; mfiUiisca^ 148^^0; pclecypods, 
148; or 5«iill mcafiiiemcnts, 261-1^4; of wdg1it$^ 

i38-ii5p 244, i45^ 147^ 

Lohumjo-duo, beads fromp so^j bracohti front, 191; 

pottery from^ i io^ 124. 

Loom, portkHi ofp 

Loop paltnm, on ponciy, 74, yj. 87, 94. 97, 98, 99, 

101, III, 112, I15 p 117, ] 21-|13p lit, IJQ* 136^ 

IST. 

Lotujs (?) pattemp oti potmryp ttSp tiOi ni^ 

Lugs, on draiu-pjps> 116} an potteiyj. ip, 2^, (09; on 
seal-uculets^ 140-141% 

Luiult emblems aii pottciy^ 711 7S1 122, 123. 

L)ndan caiesp 97. 

Maoe-beadSp 49p boring oL 225; hedes in, 224; 
bstiingf foip 224: of poctefyi %Ml of stoiw, 3 , 9^ 1 ip 
43 i 49. JS- 57. 63-^4: rypes of, 214; 
iitifinfsbedp rt^ 6^3* 225+ 

Madras, ritual vessels, 83; sbell fccding-cwps used icp 
%^2f souroe of amazoitiKp 209; u$e of sobi symbols 

tup 9S. 

Magnedce, in chert diilhp it I. 

Main seHexs, 47-4£> 49p 5a. 

Main stmts, 38, Wi 40r 45- 4^. 49. 5*- 
Malay Scales, use of paddle on pottHy^ 135^ source of 
dn, 174, 

Male urgsrui on Ogurins, 

Maltese crasSp mom On poRery, 123-124. 

Malu Sand, \'{ilage af, 23. 

LManchhor Labe, irS^ 135. 

^landiel, 136^ 

Manganesep use an beads^ 100^201+ 204, 207. 
Ntan^niferous haemacice, use as ponit On poneiy* SSp 
8^>p 107% 

Mangers, r47. 

Marl^p i63: decoratiaa afp r6t; af faicneet iCr 168; 
incuedp 1683 materials of, 16S; of pottejy* 9, ll^ 
i68p T73; of sIkU, 2®, 43. 53p 168. 

Majriyamma (gpddess)^ £9 f 
M irkKoTp pictured <m patlety, 9a. 

Markings on modol animals, 177^ E57p 178, 159, i6d^ 
t6i, i66,. 167. 

Mamb, 99. 

Muonryp altemaring courts of burnt and unbumt 
bricks, 7; aTtangemcTir af bricks^ 39, 46p 47 p 50j 
6a, 6it batter oL 2, 5, 31} bmkenp 2p if; eoibcU^, 

23, 62; damage caused by wcatberiog and Baods^ 

tf i. 3^ $-?* 14. 17> S7-3«- 39- 40: 

places, 14, 24 p 25p 19, 32p 48; boatzugs of^ 1, 13, 
i6p 33, 47, 61; Hara^ L 24, 27p 28, 29; n, 38, 
40> ft; HL [5* 16; IVp 161 17; of Jhubar mrlc^ 

24, 25, 19, 30* 32-34; mortaTp t, 2t6; in Mound L 
6ap 61; of mud-brick, 44, 49p 92;: podxly built^ 3^ 
24 f 39 f 30, 32p 617 190; stDitep 4} iubsideiEiciK 

2p lip 29 p 31, 32, 34> 42h 4^r M3- 
Massacbiisetis Insdhice of Tecbndlogy^ 240- 
Mattiogp for huls, 24p 25^ rsa; for toafe af trebldes:, 
i», ]64^ 

Medallions, on hesd^liessesp 1^3, 

MedidneSp ^3, 93. 

Meht-damb, 71. 9 ^' 

MctdianiSp 711 141^ 


Merkes (Babylon), 206. 

Mesopotamia, arrow-beads oL 1837 an of, 6gi beads of, 
200, 201 p 2o5> 2E3;eompari»iis with pottery from. 
Tip 73. 94. 9^r9fii 99. toOp lit, 117^ 119^ 120- 
127 p 127; hoods ifip Ip; inSiue af peaples^ 14^; 
m05ak3 oL t64^ 1711 pins fromp 197; rin^p^ 194- 
Metal, amulets, 140; easting oft 40^ 41* y2p 56p i74p 
I75i *77. 180, iSjp 1B7, iSSj groups of> 37, 40p 
4*. 4J- 51. 51. 55. 5<^. 85. 86, I75'i7fi. 1^. I94» 
J95 j 109. jboct t 179, 181, i83p 190-191; 
vessels of, 291, jip 48, 79, 139* 176-178^ 212? 
working quarter in, 175; workers in, y2- 
Mica, as d^^ssnlt 66, 104^ 116, 133, 134, 13^5, 144, 
1*71 deposit of, 163, i6y. 

Mlcn^-photowpbSp of beads^ 21 £(-213^ 

Mid-ribSp of arrows, [83; of daggers, iBo; of kprves> 
rSii af speajr-bcads, iSo^ 

Migralionip 147. 

Mifk-rigHt 1‘esseis, 84, 86. 

Miiliug, of sealSp 142, 143. 

Mimou ErWi, on pottery, 93. 

Minkture nottery, 43, 79,. Sr, 83, 84, 114, 177, 
Minoan, Motber-GoddesSr 161; script, 96; 126. 

Minute beads, 41, r86, 203^ 2iq„ 212, 213, 244; manu¬ 
facture of^ r86. 

biisoclkneous objects^ deraipllDni af, 217-237. 

Missiles, pottery balls as, t68.> 

Mode of ^'ei^tip 236^ 237, 24a. 

Modd animals, 4, 7, 8, 9, la, ii, 14, 17, 19, 21, 33^ 

39t 40^ 4*. 44+ 45 h 49- 5<»- 53 58^ T55'i6«^ 

166; haDow examples^ t^S, 165; 1^ of, 157^ 177- 
i6e; Icveli found ai, 177; ane-bamed, 177^ paints 
and slip used on, 177, 176^ 157, 178-160, 161* 
i66p toy; taib of, 158^ 179, 166; set an wLeels^ 
50- f4r 55. *59. *633 167-166- work of children, 158. 
Model birds, 37, 36^ 77, 160; dove, 2, 8, p, 11* 39, 171, 
160-161; duck, 4s, 136, 179, pfgean, 160. 

Moddsp af cages, 77; al cakes, 1 r , 77, 78, 69, 137, 209, 
1131 of pottay. 43, 7?, 81, S3, 84, 114, 177; of 
5^1 *79^ aii-iuj gf nliic!«, 3, 9, 15, ii, 
3Ji 39» 4«r ja, jS, 135, ija, i6i-|6y, 

Modbin 98. 

Mogbul-gbnpd^^ compoikans vriih pottery of, i&a, 130^ 

*3;- 

Mobeoja-dara^ ab»moe of curved brick tt, 4; DmulctSi 
9 *t 99.149? batter of waUf^ j t; beads, 199,10a, 202, 
207 j 206, 107, 208, 2g9p 210; bricksi 37; bronxe 
end copper objects, 174 *^. *86. 188; OigeS, 77; 
chat core% 230J cninb> 1961 cones, 171-173; oappet 
tabkts, 91; coometic spoan, 232; cotton, 187; cmnia, 
256; dandiig girl, 170; dice, 17 r^ drainpipes, 217, 
it 6; foieucE abjiDCts^ 08, 96; flgurkhR, 171-177,, 
r66: flood stratzi^ iS, 19; gamesmen, r^i gutreiSp 
2J7; HamppA cdtuie at, i*; boards, 72; banes, 
214; bypocaust, 44: ivory, 233; jewDexy,, I9 ^e 92, 
ISM. r95t *97. *98t 102, 203; kilns, 70; limps, 
tl4; maceheads, 227; nuublc^ 168; masonry^ 1, a, 
13; modd animals, 96, 175, 176, 178, 159, 161; 
model cheriatSp 160, 163: mud-brick platfoimSj 17, 
37; pavements, 13, 71; pottery, 68, 77, 78-82, 84- 
87* S994: CMise ware, 73^ cut ware, 73; gkted 
ware* 72; grey ware, 66i Incised ware, 65+ 71; jar- 
stoppers^ 231; CTiativea on, 89^1, 93, 94, 97-101. 
119, 121, 123; reserved'jUp wore, 72; spouted 
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wm, liis imtila, 167? seals, 70* 9Jp 99* t^i'143;, 
147, I57 j 159; systcfn fif nuinbeiciog atp tI; 
$ytitm of recording at* vn, 73; subsoil walcTp 
weights ff«n, ajh, :i37p 14^144; wheat 150- 
MoUuscap list of, 349’a$o. 

Moogh^, district ofp 109+ 

Mongoose, hoDs in turn ofp 44, 50* 1T4. 

Monley-Llke figureSp in pott^-, 166: on scaK 14B. 
Mcmigomcrv, mstrict ofp TiiL 

Moonp marlings on, 91: patttfns dented fiomt 7t| 7$^ 
iia^ 113. 

Mops, use in wniing^ 107. 

Mortar^ at6. 

Mosaics, in Sumer, t64, 17]^ 

Moihei-GoddesSp dove sacred tOi t6i; figtiPH ol, 69, 
ryl* 161* 

Mothcr-c^-^fl, beads o-fp lo^p 109, 

MorfFi, on oeai^p Jotj chetTon, lot; divided drcle, :ioi; 

figure-of-eight^ 101; guiliochop ^01 s trefoil, 20^- 
Modfs, On i^uteryi anire^p 91, 93* 9^* 9®* 

m7j 113# Jijp i^p 13*; taW ^Tid stem* loif ]19p 
130; baskenyp pttenu derived fmmp 97^ [oi^ ]T9i 
147p 14^; bead, iQiw ^Mr bifds> 91 p ^ip 

93, 93, loa, 136; bctfifei ptrerm^ Soi Sip fl9i 95 • 

96, 101* liS^ laop iijp ti 7 * J19; compari- 
Kwis between modft on Indmit and foreign Wares— 
CA^iolian, p6: early Assyrian. 96t 97* 

iijp 119, tio> 113, early Bduchiscan, 1*7- 
Titp liip 124, i^6y 13E?* 134. i37t i^r* 

Bosnia, lEi; early Qikian, 124; early Gretanp 

I rip ra 3 p 1 1^1 202; Egyp^i 7^* 73 p 9 ^r 

Elam. 90p 91^ 96^ pSp loOp 117. 119* 124. 

ia5j early PdesEmian^ 69p 731 124; early Ptrsian, 
69. 93, 97< 99-i«. IJX. lai, 114* 

ia7p 119; early Slstan^ rio^ 123, [24* i26p 

117; early SyriaiSp 94, 124);^ chequer ptiemS;, 

97, to% nip ]29; chevrons, ti9i t 33 p * 34 . I 39 i 
comb ptrem, 9S; cnnecntrLC circles. So, itt, 
i68p 17T, 201; osne-sLapedniotife, 91,99; cre$i^ 

shaped niOftifSj 7rp^ 7Bp 122, 123; criss-CxOSS bandip 

Bip S9 p JKJp lOOp ESlt i]9p tlOp 121, 12Jp 127 p 

r£9j 134, 138: crndfotmi devices^ 99 x00, io8j 
[23-124;; dlvi^ ckclcp 198; festoorns, 94; figure- 
of-eight pttemp ri6-i27p 129; fishes, 77, 9lt ^p 
tQ2* inSj 122s floral patterns, 77i 89 p m; 

89, 90^ 117: guide nurnngSp 73p 94p 108; ^Ume, 
93; hatched^rrderSp Saj babdi^ tnaogles, [14 p 
T 34; hepuspheiical modfs, 97-9B: hide fnod&p ^Sp 
tij] ibea, S9, 90, 98^ 117; incurved'chomb 

pttem, 127: insect forms, 92, roip 123; inter- 
soctiDE-drclcSp 71, 72, 8ip 94-9J. toa; 

irregiUBi lines and markings, izy; leLly-fish ptiem^ 
122; ladder matif, 7^^ ySp 8pp 97; hud 

fonnsp 75* B*t 92, 93, 95, ri&, T26; lines in 
gitrupSp ] [4 p 1 [^i 119, i2yp [34; linked ball modfp 
99; loop, 74, 7y> By, 94. «8+ 99t t-ot^ tii, 

ii2p ii5t ti7p I2r-i22^ i2Bp I30p 136^ 137; lotus 
C^) pitecAr ii8p 120^ 121; lunar modFs, 71, ySp 
r22^ 123^ morkhor goatj po} notchiFd stripesp 
r2r$; palinettDp r3fi; peacodt figures, 88, 89p 91- 
92, 102s pedestal modBp 98-99; pentaele, 69; pph 
leaf znotlF, fi6> 93^ 95; tlSf plarit formTi $1 66p 

7yp Sflp 91-95* *o*P loip *aBp ]t7-i]9p iio^ laip 
lafip 130, 13S, r37; rare patterns, 66, 126-127; 


red bands, 106, 107, no, 114, it6p i17p t2ti llB| 
129^ 136^ 138; resembknoes between pEtertis on 
Amri and Hamppi w^resp lolp 9o2p 1x7, 124P 129; 
belu'cen Araii and Jhnkar wareSp 117^ lafl^ 129: 
between fialucki and Jhukai wares, 109. i f9* K^j 
ii9'[3i; beiween Ealudii and Tell KakF watcip 
] 29, 130; hctwqcp Hajuppa and Jhukar wars, 
103-104^ ir7p iiSp 127-129; between Jbukar and 
H^af wares, 96, 129; thcimb rwnifsp tno-Eoi| 
i20r 124, 127-129; losettcs, 94* *™P *oBp [2yp 
128; roundels, 72^ BS* 96p *37^ tunning animal, 
l^n; facied puneiiis, 69^ 71; scale patterns, 971 
Ills scrabble markingSn 99; serpent devkesp pt, 
99, 126; ^11 EumSp 7t* 204; sQ&r mniiCs, 6S, 75,. 
8oi gtt 93-97* loDj tnip 109, 123; spiralliform 
pidtifsp 70-71* 7 St 7fi^ 68p io9p 1x2; spots, 95. 
irip ii^p 12Z» [25, 136, i37i T38; squintlp 8Bp 
90, 102; star mod^p 69^ 108; tree motiSbp SSp 89p 
93 p to8p liS, 1193 tiianglesp 69, 70, 100, 114, 
122, f23p 133, 134; water-planis, 91^ 92, 93, 118; 
z^-zag motiisp 109, t2Pj tyjp 134^ 138, 137- 
Moulds;t f^ arnulciSp 149; for huitons, [97; for beads, 
204, 207, 2]o; for Fuence objects, 32, [pTp 219- 
210. 

Mounds, of Cbonhu-daroi v, vit 5:9; clearance of, 190; 
sequence of CLtliures in^ tip 103, 155; desedption 
of levels ofp 23-3G, 37-58^ 59-641 dimensions of, 
T, X, 59; squaring of* vi; weathering of* Vp 59, I03; 
of Jhu^r^ 1033 of Trihoi, 135. 

Mouthi, of figuttnoGp ] y3p 154; of model animals, 1 56, 
Mud-bricks, 3&, 44, 48; ^tforms of, 4^ %s* if* lBi 24^ 
37* 40* 41* 44. SEECS ofp ly;. voilk dE 49 i 5 ^ 
Mufflet for f^ence objects, 219-210. 

Muhammadan, graves, 13, 132. 137-138* 189; pottery. 

ii7ii 137-138; reverence far dovcp %6t, 

Murenim oF Fine Arts, Boston, vifi, i74p 186-187, 
239-24jp 242, 243. 244, 247. ^5^ 

Mujrsels (fresh-witer)i 248. 

Musytn, enmparisous with potceiy of* 114. 

Mysoiei source of fucbsiej 209. 

Na^ rmniap 257. 

NSl. comparisons with pottery oifp 85, 90* 9Ep 122. 
Nawabsbab disdict, t. 

[Necklaces, of beads, 202, 203; worn by figurines, tyii 
167^ 

^fegiold 257 p 158, 259. 

Neolithic Spain, cranial typ& of* 239. 

Netting, on iirimals, 1^9; on sides of can, 163. 
Nef-wdghts, 54*5^* r68p 221. 

New D^bip C^traJ Asian Museiimp 240. 

New signs on seals, 149. 

Niches, 14* 2$* 29* 44- 

Nim trecsj pictured on potteiyp 93. 

Nimrod, palace at, 93. 

Nineveh, twai^ of^ 200; pottery of. 120.^ 

Nodidesp of agaie* 52^ 179* 209* 214; of ^rueliaOp 
43 p 52f 179, 209, 112, 214, 243; of flintp e 6B; use 
of saw on, 211» 

Ncsrtb Syrian potteryp cmnpprisnns with* 94-9I* 96* 98^ 
loo* I17 p 1*9 w liop IIJp Ji2f 123* E24> 125* 

117. 119. 13®- *45- 
Nose ornaments, 63* 197-T9S* 
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Noses, dI figurines, i ^4^ 

NodriU, of smiinal 156-158. 

Natt^eil stripes motif, on pottsyp jy, iz$: on bongk^ 
191- 

Nubidp pottery of, 69* 

Nude figurwsp 154- 

Nnmbon, ddanioAnce ol zG m India^ ^40; of mm$ uni 
lodp vi-vii. 

Nuinerical char^ctciSt indsed on ones, 178. 

Objects, m bone and ivocy, 14, 1^-27, ^4* ^G- 

y8* 86, t3|, 171:. i54f *9^. 233-iJ4i sdmriec 
interest, 036-151; in shell, z^-t 43t 
of unknown me, ^13. 

Occupation of Chonhu-diro by Jbulur people, 3l> I03. 

OoCTipatna stTa^, 9, iz, 16-18, 24, Hf 37i 38, 
103. 132^ 

Ocbie Cred)p on tniiBal hgures, 156-159; m site and 
paints, 66-67, 105^1061 lo7» &tick cl^ 

z8, Z35; on unfinished seakp 14^- 

Offerings, 154^ z6i« fyj. 

Oil, contoincts fotp 7G. 

Ointments, 13,9. 

Onptt beads of^ 104, 

Ores, copper, 1741 t 7 Sl smelling of, in PaJestmC:, 175; 
tin, 175. 

Oriuiineiits, 96; attached m htrtm of cattle, i^Gj fot 
head, 198, io8^ %^2} button ofmaments, 26, 63^ 
197; in copper or bieniEe, 55^ 190, 198^ 199; in 
Bower form, 199; for nosc Ot ear, 63, i97-i98> 
persona], 190^233; in form of lun-symboK 96; 
fmm Ur, 199; Bs wtaJth, 190. 

Oizl dishes, in potieryp 54 p 87+ 

Oxen, bones of^ 234i 246; os dmught anima], tfij; (ui 
Jhultar amulet, 14Z; modeli, 165, i66» 

Pack-animals, 43^ 

Paddle, of bone, 54; use <m foreigp potter>% i 3fr me 
on wires from ebanhu'daro, 86, 105^ ijZi I35 j 

„ i„ i. 

Paints, for eyes, 77, 84, 134, use on bangk$, 

Z93; 115c on beads, zoo-ioi^ 204, 107: on cfin«^ 
*72, 1981 use on door-socket, 217; use on fipires 
of onLcnals, 175^ ijS-iGth t6G* 167; on head-iestt 
120; on indsed warCh ytt u^ mi pot«ery waies, 

74 r tG, 77 * 7 ^i 79 t 8o, 81, 8x> 83^ 84^ 85^ 86, 

87*8^102, io3'ia4» t05-ic&+ 110-127, 131^ 135 ± 
13G-T38; use on ratdes, 167; use on mitet cables, 
219; on porieiy tubes, ai7J <m wbisdes, 167. 

Palestine^ gaming piece from, 169; pmiety of, 69, 73^ 
81, 124; smdcmg of ores, 175. 

PalcHCi* of stopCt 8, I5> 218- 
Palioetm design, j 36, 

Pan^b, viii. 

Pannier head-dress, 153. 

Pans, of copper* 176-177* hi pottery, lo, 30, 40, 43* 
55, 7t, 72, 85* 86, iq9p iMh scale-, 178, 243? 
use of, 71, 177. 

Paring of beads, 208; of pottery, 79, 8o^ 83, 87 p 1051 
109, 111, 115- 

Partitioned trays, 45, 84 

Posses, 7. 

Paste, boiiglai 191; bead-amulet, 31, 41; beads* 203, 


204, 20G;; biid figure in^ 35+ iGz^ cylipilas and 
pbquest 10, ao, 48.H 55, 

Farmrns [on. pottery)^ see (on beads), 124, 201^ 

202, 205, 207^ Con cepper and bronze), 196; on 
bracelets, 19 Zt 191- 

Favcmeiits, i-S* 13-16* 24, 27, 31, 38-411 4ip 44^ 45.^ 
47i 48 , 4 ^* yop 5ir 6fr63p 11 3p ^rS; dieukr, 13 , 
r4, 50-51. 

Fcacoek, as motif on portcry, 88, 89* 9*-91^ r o2. 

Peas, samples of, 150. 

Pebbles, converson mto Enac^-hcads, 214; as leather- 
tool, 228: use as polishes, l33t '“c as weights, 7^ 
226, 239, 242. 

Pedestals, 60* 218; as modf on pottery^ 98-99; supports 
for figures of bkdsi 16], 167; of sandstone, 64,230. 

^egy of TVmyp 57r 233- 

Pegmatites, 209, 

Pel^ypods, list of, 248. 

Pellets, of patfery* 8, lOj t9, 168; OQ model animals, 
156, 158. 

Pendants, in metal, [90; in pottery* acji in shcDt 203, 
131; in steatite, 198, 202-203; hi stone, 13* 202- 

203, 209; won:i by figurines, 154. 

Pent roofs, of gras'cs, 23. 

Pcntack des^m 69- 

Perforated wares, 13, 14^ 55 j 5 ^w 82, 135. 

PetiSno^bundai, wates ol, riy* [30, [31^ 

Penia, amulets from, 144; armw^faeadi of, 183', beads of, 
200, 205r 2c6; buttons htom, 197; coimections 
with, ti2i finger-rings from, 194; Highland Cul¬ 
ture of, 123^124; ntacc-beads oft 22fi possible 
source of tint 174; pins of» 1951 comparisons with 
pottery 01,69^93, 9 ^93>9G^p 99. i«p *12,117^ 
tiS* rt9, 121, 124-127, 129; samples of wheat 
from, 250^ source of ancient coppcii 174; as trade 
route, 1894 
Pesdes* lOj 229- 
Pctil-^prd motiEs, 121.^ 

Persona] omomentSt 190^233- 

PictBgiaphic eWacters, 91, 99; on amulets, 68, 69, 70* 
roo^ 126, 143, 146, Z47, J48-149; on ase, 178; 
on beads, 201; on pottery* % 20* Zip 48t 68-70, 
[264 

Pig, bones of, 248; model of^ 1584 
Pigeons, os model bUds iri clay* 160. 

Pigments* os eye-|nini3, 134; os decorative filling, [G91 
1981105/233, 

Pjlgrimx- soui'enirs fur, 193 . 

Pink slipfi^ 6?, tnG, in* 136. 

Pius, with coiled beads, ur, 21^ 28^ t94^i95t ^ cerp^ 
or bronze, ur* 2ti 2G-28, 31* 33 p 43r 17G, rb^, 
189, 190* 194-196; inefsed patterns on, 195, 196: 
of Ivory, 194; of Jbukar make, 26, 27^ I95; types 
of, 194* 195, 

Pipl motif, on pottcryp 5i 66* Sg* 93, 95, ie 3; on ml 
impressiem, 150. 

Pit, id* 7, 62. 

Pivol holes, 217, 229^ 

Plaques* of white pasie^ 48. 53^ 134^135; of pottery. 
Hi ^7. sSt 13?. 113- 

Phnt motifs* on ^teiy, 5> 66t 7 it 9^-9;, zoi, 102, 
108, 117-116, ttoy 112, 126, 130* 136, 137, 
Plants, sacred, 69, 93. 

Plasma, hc^ds of, 209. 
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Platftimis, for ablutsOiiis^ 6i; fbor cooking on, 24; oF 

mud-bridtp 4 p ISp T 7 , tBp 14. 37, 40p 4Tp 44, 48; 

fbt &teepiDg cm, 61, 6ih 

Platters, o! co]™i or bwomcg 4^* 177? *f potceryj So. 

PJuma^, on clay n^ockJ birdi^ 1^5* I59p i60p 161,^ 167, 

Plumb^bf, i&7p ii9p 23]. 

Pclycbtomc potteiyp 48^ 67, 7s»i 88^ 9ti >04* to7p f^Sk 
i3«p i35 137- i45- 

PoctugiK sndcnt QnOfW'beAd^ of^ 183; cnuud types of, 

2 J 9 . 

Pct-m4fks, 1% 21, 2yi 68^701 loS- 

Potters, 73 f 94* lozp li?, 1331 216. 

Pottery wares, A^la iSfinorp comprisoas vnth wares ol^ 
111; making ofp 67^ 7c* 104* F33; 

BaJudiistan, cninpariAons widi w^a fmoip 69, 71 p 
3]^ 8^1 90s 9rp 9^^ 97^ loOp 117-110, [ii-[i2, 114^ 
146* 115-130* i3^p 134. *37i i43i Boaiia, ccroi" 
paiisons with wares frem, JTt; bowkp 3^ 9^ 14^ 15^ 
20, 11, a5p 26 p 27, 33'3^^ 53 p J 4* 55-S7f 5®- 66^? 
68p ySp Sop 84Sp 88, iiop xii; braziers, 81,^ 83; 
breaking of ritiia] vessels, [ 11; carinaled fi^miu, 7y„ 
77 p 78p 3i, 133; dialire fonos* I to, HI; oFp 
66, 104^ 132-1371 138^ dasiificaciott of types, 73- 
88, [io^ii6; aunt waie, 73:, 109, it 6; compiri^ 
sons between Harappi and Jhukar wiresjr I03-1041 
I lip 127-129: cornpflTisOns between Jbnkif and 
Tiihnl waie$r *3^: oninbed wire, 58, 108: com- 
partment dish, 4^, 84^, ooatainers for oil, 76: con¬ 
tents ofp 7ip 87, ri5t 116k 176^ 27lk 172; cdoking 
vessels, 24^ U3. cardoned jar^ 87, 109, 112: 
airrogaccd wares, lo, 13^ Si^ 85, 109, 114; cos¬ 
metic jan, 4, 6p 7^ 9, IT, 16, 20k 37» 4*+ 5^* 

58, 68, 77, i2lk 131-134* 139* 150-151; Cretin 
wares, eqniprisom wiib, iii, 123, 126; cups, 8, 
74p 75. 79p 87^ 111- I cut ware*. 57, 73. 9®* 
22Cp cygraissants, 66^ [D4k 133-137* 138* 119p 
diHerenoe^ between Jbdkar and H^ppS wues^ 
tci3-in4^ 117^ nip 117-119; dishn, of :N^-stands, 
7- t3k 17« 17. 37* 33i 4t. 53 p 57j 7o* 71. 

74-77p 79. So^ 106, 109, 116^117, 119, 121, i2ix 
[30^ 204; drab wares, 66, 104, 113, 114, 116, 144, 
^70. T73t 123: Egypt, camparisorta with pottery of, 
70, 73* 96k til; Eloms compajisons with ware$ of, 
90k 51P 96* pSp loop ti7p ti9p 124 p J25* feedtng^ 
9 p 54-S^. 84p 217; food-stands, 3, 5, 7, lo, 
13 p ijp i7r 26, 29, 32, 35, 39, 4fk 67, 67, 70, 71 p 
74,77, 106-111, 116-1 [7, 119^ 122k [23 p t2&k tlSp 
t3c* f37> I77 p 104; vas^p 9, 27, i ia, ti i* 
ti2; very early levels^ 65; ^obukr ^^essek, 
83, 114-115^ wares, 13, 66, 76, 77, So, 81, 
[C4 t 132-134^ i40i f70t 204r 2 d 8, 220; groups of, 
3i 7i 73 p $4i 5*p 77i 86, t33p 135* 137, g«*dfi 
markings on, 73, 94, loS; bandied vessels^ 8, 9, 
lOp 22, 54, 82^ 108, 109, 113; band-toade, 67, 69, 
77-79, So, 81 k loi, 104, io7k t09, 112, 113, *T7k 
116» 131, 133; of Hatappa Oidtine, 65-102: nrd»d 
wares, 10, 19, 21 23, 25-27, 54, 57, 65, 70-72, 75. 
7*, 78, 82, 98k loB-ilOk ri3k T15, 128, 132, 134: 
piciirvcd b^es, 78^ Sy; Indo-SakanbtDk 103; in^ 
scribed, 7^ 20, 11, 48, 68-70, 91, 99^ ii6t rnsect 
cages, 9, 56, 77: fbiii Iraq, 94, 97, 100, 119, 

$12, 115, ■17; from Ital)% 8f: Jaj-darob, compari- 
sons With pottery ffom^ 119, 130; ^r<ovxtSi to* 
13, 21, 26, 33 p 35t 54* 5^. 5®. 79-91* 94, toS, 


111^ iij^ 118^ 141^ }ar-4tandis, 11, ii^ 26, 28, 

54j 55p 6 op 7*P 71. 82, 98. to8, 113: jar-stoppen. 

14, 21^ 28, 32, 35, y6, 79k 8t, 222: Jeredet 
Nbst* oorapnnsans with pottery from, 117* tioj 
/hangar Wares, 23-14, 112 , 132-138, [40^ 143^ 
Jbiikar wars, 19, 30, 32, 34, 49, 95, 100-Z02, 
[03-131^ Jhukar wars compared v^ilh Baluchi 
wars, 109, iiPt 126, 129*131: JhuW warn and 
TcU Halaf wors^ 96^ 126^ 127, 119; kilns for, 70; 
late wars, 23, 117^ 132^138^ ledgs lo lake ceven, 
86 , 114: libation scssels^ 87: lugged vessels* 19* 
20, T09: made on cnil systerrii 77* 86; Msopo- 

potteryv comparisons with, 72^ 73^ 94, 96, 
98, 99^ lOD, [IT, 117, 119, 120-125, 1^7^ mima- 
turc jan, 43, 79* 81» 83-84* 114. 177: moulded 
bases, 75* 76; nanow^xased, 75* 78, 87: narrow^ 
mnirihed, 77^ 7S: new types of, 87'&8^ oeal diibes^ 
54^ 87; pdicu used on, 76-87^ 88-T02, 103-104, 
105-108, 110-127, *33., 135^ 136-138: pans^ 20* 30* 
4«* 43* ff* 71 . 7^* 85* 86, t09k Ii4t paring of, 79^ 
9^P 83. 97 p 105^ Z09, iii„ iiy; petlotaled wateL, 

15, T4, 2r, 55, 56, 82, Z35; Persian pottery^ cotn- 

perisons with^ 69* 90* 91, 93* 96^79, loo, 112, 1 ^ 7 . 
iiS, 119, 111^ 114-iiy, ii7t 129; pbtters, 8 q; 
poliihing oF, 23, 66-67, 75. 77i 94. *04, icy, 1 15, 
i33~t 34; polychrome wares, 48, 67, 79^ 88, 91* 
tQ 4 t to7, iiS, tjOk t 35 "t 37 i 145* F^lTnarks, 19* 
2if 25, 68-70^ loB; reJleF work, 109; repairing oF,. 
67-68^ 79, 80, 88; reserved dips, 21, 65^ 72; rims 
of, 68: ling-haiad, 68* 75, 86, 88, no: lin^ vessebi, 
71 j 75^ 95} round-bo^ jars^ 115; Samnnn 

wares, comparisom with, 51^ 99, 100, 120^ 122- 
tiy; »nd-coatod jarv, 72, 86, [05* 135* 138; 
scoring of, 75, 76, 88, 1331 seal impressions on, 
68} Sicily^ coiCLparisoQS wi^ pottery oF, iii; tLEngi 
for, 68, 97, 99: slips on, 66, 67, 71, 74, 75, 76-88, 
89, go, 104-107P 111*114, "5. iT7"tt9i [26, T27, 
ilB^ 131^ J35“t3^ 138: Spain, compariSQins with 
pottery oF, rii; spouted vesUls, 32, [09* 112, 2I7: 
simuge jars, 2, 3, 5-7* 10* i7i 29. 39'4^. 43. 

45, 48-52, 54* 67-6S, 72* 78 h 79 p p 83 p ® 4* 85-86> 
%. 93 p 94. 99. I®If 1&5* **7. i*6, 117, 

Ili, 121, [22, 125, 126^ 148, 251, 252-153; QS 

stoppers, 79: snuw-maikin^ on, 104, T33* 134* 
213: string marks on bases, 76, 88^ 104, tit, 116} 
suspended vessels, 68, 76, 77, S43 TeU Halaf, 
compmsons wiib pottery of, 94, 95-97, 98, 100, 
117, 119-111, 113, M4-[i7f 129. 130* i45i Hiad 
formSx [32-134, 143; Ttibnl wares, 135*137: trim¬ 
ming of, 67, 75^ 8 d, 83, 87* 88, toy, 105* tlip 
115; rumblem, 9, z6, 20-21, 87; use cd tools upon, 
7j, 72, 73, 75, 108-109, 11 3 p ^ oE to K»f graves, 
23, 137-138: water-jais, 72* 73. 79. 114. i47; ^wwk 
of childrcB, 67: workshops for makliigi 193. 

Poimders, 119. 

Ptalna Upiusbad, 240. 

33k 38* 39. 4*. 47^«* 61,62, 63, 215k 216. 

Pmto^Mcditcrmnean tvpc, 256-257* 25 8* 259. 

Pulley, 58. 

PuELch-iEL2fks on metal, 69, 177. 

Fusa, 250. 

Quartz, as abrasii'e, [79; beads of, 204^ log: use widi 
saw* 2[i; gnins of, 25T. 
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Quamilv* wdglits aa?. 

Querns^ ai^-SiS. 

Rai grain, deposit of, a^o. 

Ram charfois, as day toys, i 6 $'i 66 . 

Ham figures^ in laicnfitp x6o; lambda-headed m KaJs* 
isls La poiEery, jOp 54-55. 158, 159. i6o> An- 
Rflie DOiodfs on potteryp 66, 126^1 lyn- 
Ratios of MTights^ 256, A40f 241'245. 

Rattles, in pattisiyp 7, aop 3^, 34, 56. 63. 167; m 
Len mm, 45j 167. 

Ravmn, i, ;9p 141. 

Rays, cm pottery, 9^* 

Razon. a, 3, 3S» 43. * 4 ^ 5». 5*- 57, *7*. 18^-163; 
tangs iSl. 

Hectssed fifeplaceSp 24p jz. 

Red bands on pottery, [p 6» to7f 114- 
izi, [x8> iz^it tS^h 

Red ochre, use for paint and slips. 6667^ [P3^to4^ 
to 6 , 107^ 15^159; use on sealst 
iflp 135* 

Reed stanch, 98-99. 

Relkf srofk on potceryp 109. 

Bepoirs, to pottery, 67^8* 79, 8a+ 8S; to seal'amuIetE, 
146. 

Reserved slips, zl> 65-67» 7^- 

Rjcsin, IS fiDing fcf hraeeictSp 191; use of on pottery, 
133. 

Bhinocetos, on JhiikaT bead amulet, 14Z, 144; pottery 
model of, 41, 159. 

Rhomb modfs, on potiery, xon-tos, rlo, iT^t 
Ribbing, on pottery, 10, 13, Ba* 85, topp ri4. 
Ribban-BdlccSp dd l^ves,^ 10, tl* JJSt 
Bbig bases, on potteryp 6S, 75, 86, 88, 1 lOi 
Rings, of copper or bronzep ii, 33. 34, yt, 53, 57i 
190^ 193-194; fif day, 6, 1944 
Ritual uw of pottery^ 79* 

Kittidl VE^elfp 71, 79, 83, 99- 
Rivers, v, iB, 19, 63, 90, 165, 133, 154^ 

Rivet-bolesp in braodet, tga; in lanw-bead, rBo^ £n 
metal knives, tli, iSz; in powery vessels, 67, 68# 
88; In stsone dtib, i 38^ ^3r. 

Rods, topper and hronxe, 185^ 190; lalencc, ioy- 
RolJefp of bone, 134, 

Hcdlcstune, England, 18a. 

Rolliug^pinip In pottery, aao-iii, 

RoofSp 51; Wms fftfp 6of of gmvesi 13; houses^ 63* 
1x7; of vehicles, 164^ 

Rooms, numbering of, vi. 

Bopc modf, on XhoUr amulet. 14^, 144- 
Bnpe slings, for carrying pis, 68, 97p 99! for arts, 16a. 
Rosette motifs, on pottery, 94 p too, toS# tzy# izB. 
Roundels, as motif on ponery, 71, 88, 96, r37- 
Rubbers, for finishing Ejects, it, ii 9 p ^ 3 ^ 

Runnels, 56# yS, 116-Z174 
Bucttiing auima], on jar, 130. 

Sacred things aniinals, 133; haugles, 193; birdlt 9* + 
cords worn by Eguriuai, 154} patterns on pottery, 
69, 7ii ptocessionst 1571 riverir Z33; suppfflis for, 
991 trt«. 93> 

Saddle-elotliSp on auimalj on seals, i47f MB. 
Saddle-querns, 4, 151-152^ 

Saints, vi, 


Sakrand. town of, vin 
Saligmtn, 71« 

Salt, action of, x^ 145, 155, 175, 181. 

Samami. refeienoes to painted pottery of, 91, 99, loOj 

laOp ]iZ‘]Z5i 

Sambar deer, boius nf^ 49, 53, 146, 248^ 

S^udp coating On portciy, yz, 86# 105# 135# 138; as 
d^graissant, 66, 135, zx6, aty# 219. 

Sandstone# u abrative# 219^ bloclcs for be^d unking. 
10* 40, 45, 2i3'a]4p 3Z7; dish, 138; hones, ai?; 
ma»head, 114, pedestal, Z30; plaque, ^^yy robber^ 
az9- 

Sarikha shell, i69« 

Sa^dhtia. sanctiry of dow in. r6]4 
Sar Pai6m, x3o« 

Savps. of hmnse, *79; of chertp 56p 130? use on agate 
fubdultti, ztx;^ use on bone, 27, 53; use on hrieks, 
48^ 53 p 2]B; use on i^ony# 196; use on shelly 19Z; 
use cm stone, ]4fi 179, 209# zn. 

Scak pattern, on pottery, 97, 111, 

Scales, zia; beams of, '53, 57t I78p 1S5; pens of, 17B# 
243; use For beads. 212, 243^ 

Scoring, on bases of jars# 88, 104* tri, 116, 139. 
Scripts, flamppl, 68, 70, 91, 99, 127, r43, 148-149; 

Hiuitep 91, X27; Mmoan, 96^ 

Scyihioji shield;, 126. 

SeU'OmuIets, T4j-[5o;eiigTav'iugof^ 143, 145, 146,147; 
of Harappa period^ 145'] 49; of Thukzr period, 140- 
145; materiiils ofp r 48; levels of. X4T1 M9- 
Sealings, 95, [49-150. 

Sealsp Yiu, 6, 8. 9, ti. 15, so, 33-33, 39-41, 43. 45, 46. 
47, 48-5X, 54-58, 64, 140^150. 157, 109-210; of 
bronze# 19, Gappadocian, 93. 144; of 

copper fr^ Shihl-minp, 143: CTetou, 96, 119; 
Egyptian, 91; Hittite# 90, 144; imptesshms ol, 68, 
140. 149-150; Jhukor, 140-E501 Kassite, JI4; 
makers of, 44, 50; motifs on, 93, 95# 100, tol, 
tMt Mip X44, 146-14^, 157, 158, 159; round, fo, 
T43* signs on, 68, 69, 70, loo, ia6, 146, I47i mB- 
149* 101; of Surn^. 96; of Susa, too; use of com¬ 
pressed steatite in making, aio; miJicbishedp 4^ 18^ 
501 S3, I45i mB/ M3; tvhitsung of. 148. 
Sc^r, 30, 62 p 

Seeds, samples of, 31# 51# Z5^> ^ ht 169. 

a mented heads, 205. 

wan, town of, T3Zi 
Sequences in weighls, 241. 

Serpents, v; represented on zmulets. 9r, 142; on pottery. 
91, 99p ti6. 

Scttlemsits, 129, 133. 

Sewers, see Ominr. 

Shafts of spcar-hcadSj i8n. 

SbaK Hasoii, pottery of. 137; vUla™ of# tsf^ 
SbUti-tump. refeienoes to pabren pottery of, 96, 97, 
IZ4# 134; 5*=ak fftop, [43. 

Shsh Tepe# 159^- 

Sheet metal, ohyects cut from, t79* tBi, 183# 190-19]. 
Shell, balls of# 18# 43 ^ 53+ tbS; bangles of, 48, 53, 192, 
231# S3Z; beads of, 53, 104, 205, 207, 109, 231; 
ipmtd, 28^ 43, 233; cones of, 28, 41, 43, 49, 54+ 
171-173, 19S, 232; dishes of# 33, 35# 40 f 43i 45 p 
53. 54. 231; factory for Tvorkangp zS: feeding-cupUp 
43, l3i"Z3i# ganu^en nf, 19^ 169; head-cones of, 
tp8# 208, 232; kicking of, 198. 23x5 tnky^ 63# 
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130, asi, 134; jar-stopper 44^45• ^3^: h^ks 

l8> 57 ^ 13It Umps ol, 131; mtur^L 43i 

5 lf 53 p SSt I3*p objotts of, li, 43, 

33, i 3 i'^ 31 p penjdancs of, 203-231; plumb-bob oF^ 
231; spoons Dtp 231; working of, 28, 43, ^3^ 

Shcllsp 4iinrnaoito« 711 lo^i 223; as bea^p 207^206; 
odretained in jar* 8y, 176, 251-253; "eondi, 251- 
253;; emvriefr 207^ sa imtbktm of the sd, 233; 
fbsdl, 14, 7i» 204, 230, 231E ficsh^wstor 

spedest 143^250; holes in^ 231; kept as curiosir 14* 

230; AS mo^ oa ponmy, 71, 1041 spedes of^ 148- 

150^ 

Shidd-like device^ cm pottery, see Flgure-of-dg)i^ 

Sbap-kttpers^ 76. 

Sbo^, dni^t, 53. 

Sbovelr of bfo&K, 187^ 

Shniucf, 193; objects depofitod mt 1541 181^ 
Shunippakt maCc-bcad from, 2^4- 
Sialkp coiled pins froiOp Z95'i9^; Gieia, 156^ 2591 
pottery motifsp 118+ 

Sicily^ pottETY of. iti. 

Sikb bcud^ E53. 

Silica paste, for glazing, lo, ao, 48, 53, 234-235. 

Silh Cof doorways)] 4^ 16^ ip, 30^ 31^ 4t« 42^44^ 48^ 

SiltiTT, bcad-canc£ of, 198; jcwdlciy, 190, 194; ve&e\$ 
of, 79^ weights UAcd fof weigh^fip M4- 
SiniiT smelting of ores in^ 175+ 

Sindh, andent sites, 671 98^ 103^ tie* tl6t tiS^ 
z|o, 191; hemSs of, loo, 207, BMb in, 133; carts 
in, 162, 163; pottery of, 67, 72, loi* E02, 107^ 
TZ7* 13S, 138; pottery-making, 102,. 107^ 137; use 
of halU AS nmdlcts^ wdrkmezb of^ vUj Z. 

Sistin, cotnparisofis with poltcfv of, 120, 123, 124, 124 ^ 
r27. 

Skeletons, 2, 4, 13. 

Skirtings C'^f Walls And pavements), 6, Z5i, 38, 4Z,. 49, 
50, 62. 

Skir&, worn by figurines, 154+ 

Skull, 252^263; age and iCx of, 254, 158; dicmiistances 
of find, f T» S5, 176, 252; opmpadsons with olheT 
aanial matemk 256*158+ 263; imididcni of, 254; 
composite character of, 158-159; cmnioltigic o1> 
servarkms, 154-155; desciiptioa of, 253; disbar- 
monic features of^ 255^ i 57 i nefpo traits in^ 
^37 -z59f tables of measurememt of* i6tp 262, 2631 
usetb of, 153-155. 

Sleeping platforms, 61, 62, 

Slingf, to caiTV pottery, 68, 97, 99; use with day 

pelleti, rfi^. 

Slips and paints^ black and gTty+ 66, 74, 76, 8o* tofi* 
t35f i7Jp 2 q 8, 220^ tscown, 67, 79, 85* 86, 
107* 136, 172: buff, 67; dtsryncokiured, 220* 
cream, 67, 79, 66^ 105, 114, 136, 158; description 
of, 66, 67; gmy, 66, 74 t 7 ^* tQb+ nh ^ 7 %; piok, 
67* 106, lit, 136, ]6o; polished, 66^7, 94* 104, 
IQ5* 115, 133; red, 67, 104, 107,. 15^150. *6i„ 
tfia+ 193; Tcservod, 21, 65-67, 72; wntor-d^t, 791 
85, 86; white, 67; use of resin os, 133; yelIow+ 67, 
68, 107, 114, 136, 160. 

Slo^g wrailst 2* 5 k 3t, 

SoAeijM axty 30, tS8-rB9. 

Solar symbols, 68, 75, 80, 91, 9S"^7+ icop lot, 109, 
123; on Amlolian nottoty and seals, 96; in asso* 
daiton with homed oninvalsp 95; on BaLiichistan 


wafH^ 96; on enjf Xj 95; on Ocetan seals, 96; as 
ornaments, 69^ 96; on Persian wares, 97; on seals 
and amulets^ 119, 142H 

Solomon Hands, use o| pAddlc on pnttory, i 35. 

Soot, as cosmetic, 77^ 134, 250-251. 

Spacers, 102. 

Spain, arrow-beads of^ 183; crania of* 259; pottery of, 
tit. 

Spatula* t86^ 

SpcAr-hcads, 48* 57, iBo; casting of, x6o; horn Cyclades, 
t$o; from Cyprus* iSo; tongs of, 180; tie-holes in, 
]8o. 

SpectogTopbic analysis, of beads, 2x3: ol metal, 174. 

SpbedcHl mace-heads* 214-115; wdghft* 239, 241. 

Spigots, of dmin-pipcs, 215. 

Spindle^whorls* 13, 20, 64, 221. 

Spiral pattoms on pottery* to^Tf 75* 76, 38, 109, 112. 

Spoony of pottery, 33* lit; of sh^, 231. 

Sports, bull fighting, 157. 

Spot motifs, on pottery, 95, toB* 112, 1x5, 121, t25p 
Si6* 136, 137^ I38> 

Spoutod jars, 32, 109* itl* ztf* 

Squares, numbering of, vii. 

Squirrel, pictured <m pottery* 88* 90, zoi. 

StA^ anders of, 17* 19, 49, 53* 146, 148* 

Stairways, 42, 51, 63. 

Standird, on seal impression, 150. 

Standard unit of weights, 236, 237, 239* 240. 

Stands, of poneiy* 9, to, 15, 11^ 6oi 73^ 219; of itone, 
64, 130; supporting dme fignes, ]6oi l6t. 

StsT pattom* on ^tery, 69, eoSf 

StAVc-beads* t$7i tSyF 

Steatite, alkali ireaEmenE of* 148; colours ol» 209* iro; 
oompressed, 145, 209; dish of, 138; filing of, up, 
111; irfoiiTting of, E45, Z87, 209, ixo^ use of saw 
upon, 145* 179. 

Sixme, amulets, 19, 10, 25, 140-143, T48; blanks fijr 
beads* 2iQ| bowls and dishes of, 32, 55, 138, 231; 
buttoiis of* 197; cylimkis, 6 pj 2i 8* 129; drills of, 
15, 40, 41, 43* 48-50, 52, 57* 58* 2to-2l3> 230; 
hones of, eo* 14, 32* 34, 35, 40, 55, 58, 127, 218; 
objects of, 224-131; use for beads, 199-201, 203- 
204* 2 q6-2p 7, ipEblTZ# 212, 2i4; workiDg of* 63, 
179. 

Stoppers, in pottery, 14, 21, 28, 31, 35, 56* 79, 81, 
222; in shell, 44^45, 237; small jar us^ as, 81. 

Storage pcs, 2* 3, 5-7i to, 27h 29, 30* ^9^4^, 43 ^ 4S* 
48-52, 54, 67-68, 72, 78, 79, Sti 83, $41 85-86* 
89.9IP 94. 99, toiT 105* 107, 109, IJ4, If6, 117* 
EiS, EiTk Til, T25* 126, 148, 151, 252-253; bases 
oIf 75i 7®. 8y. ®6; as cess pits, 6, 39, 40, 42, 45* 
48, 49, 51, &5, 2t5;cfnitonts ofk 51, 85* Z76* 251- 
251: models of* 84; use to nippcnt dnins* 6* 45* 85^ 

Stories, of hous«* 51, 63^ 

Sirmti of cicenpatiansk 9, 16-18, 24, 27^ 34, 37, 38, 

103, 132. 

Straw-pitted pottery, 104* 133, 134, 223. 

Streets, 38* 39i 40, 4ip 45-50, 59, 6e| description of, 
38* 39; lay-out of, 18-39. 

String gmoves on basei of pouery, 76* 88* XP4, ttr> 
ir6, T39. 

Sicces of grain* 31, 51, 

SubridcuCeSk of drains* 46* 6t* 143; ioDn> 14, 15^ 
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49; pf masomyr 1, ]z> 34^ 41; pf rawidt 

30, 3*^ ^ ^ 

Sub-uil wattt levdSn [7'i9, ^ 5 * 

SumcTp airpwb«a4ii of, iSj; assp a» draught animalp 163^ 
pf^ 189; beads pf^ igoi ipi-ipi, iLt%, 

cqpc^ of, I 7 tj dtiLol'ppS ofp 1 ] 6 ; dovc figlLFCS 
olp i6if fetidiiig<up 0(^231: figurines of, 155; 
finger-rings of^ 194; fluted vessek pI, 1771; 
pomtions (ram, 103; jrMndltT^' of^ 194P 199^ inafC' 
be^ds Emnij 224-21;; meti] vesseisp 177; model 
^^'cles of, E^jp 164; pottery stands dF, 93-99; 
razors pfx 1S3; rererenees to wnies of, St, Ss, 87, 
96^ 98, 99, too, 112^ IX7» IE9; ^Dttity of dove 
iOp 161; seals of, 69p 93, 96, 148, ioes nles in, 
73 p i]6p tetrahedral ^raesmeUp 169. 

Sun worship^ 92^ 

Si^ Jajigal potterVp t^o. 

Sufi, compansons with pottery ofr 73, 96* 98, 99^ Ipp, 
112, 1141 macei-beads fnibip 224; scak of, too. 
Suspended vessclsp fiS> 76* 77 t 84. 

Sw^tika^ 9;: on auiiiktS] 97; on Baluehistan votes, 
971 on Haiappi seals, 97; on Sarruoiu pqttary> 123- 
Sweathouses, 41^ 

S’n'edeCp sun symbol, 96. 

Syria, pottery ofp 94p i24p i29p 14;; as souroe of Tdl 
tulif civilizatiDD, 129% 

Tables, ip, r^t 2t, 2x8-219; xnodel of, 9, Ss* 

Tablets (copper)j frtMn Mohen^odaio, 91^ t46' (day) 
fitrni Jemdet NaSp 69. 

Talk, of model animalsp l;S* I^9p 

Tando Rahim Khan* lefednces to portray of, 

Tan^p 22a; pi aiiow-beadsp 183* 184; of tiiselip 184; of 
knii'cs^ iflot tSit of razors, 

Tajdkp leferetLce Id beads of, 2oo- 
Teethp of gwt or sbeepp 24S; of human skull, 253-2;;; 
from image of deity OX of model hhWU^ 
t;S. 

Tdl a1 J nd ai dab p 259. 

Tell Astnitp beads of, 200, lot; drain-pipes of, 216; 
seals of, 96; stands ofp 73. 

Tell Chagar ^zatp references to pottEry ofp 94p 119+ 
Tdl Hdaf pottery, comparisons with, 95, 117, I T9-122, 
129, 130^ pcociences lo moltfs cm, 96^8* too^ {t9p 
110, 124-127* 14;. 

Tell-i-pir, Harajp 99, 

Tempering mater^ forpottcryp 66, 104* E33-t35* 138, 
219. 

Temples, souvenirs from, 193; v^essek in, 99. 

Tepe All Abad, 117+ 

Tepc Gawnr i2t, 22;. 

Tepe Giyan, dluricns to pottery of, 69* 97, 99, 118. 
Tepe Hkw, atca of, 188, 194p *9?; toads of* 2pa> 2*5; 

crania^ 256* 257, 262; fillets of, 194; pisK ofp ^ 95 * 
Tepe Sialkp crania, 256* 259; motik on prtray of, iiS; 

pins kom^ t9;'i96* 

Tenninal bcads^ 201, 207* 

Tetrahedral gamennen^ i 69 p ^ 44 r 
Tcrrahcdrtnas, 244, 246. 

Tbank-qfferingSp vi 
Thebes, Egypt, $6. 

Thongs, for nmce-lwads, 225-, for mwfts, 1&2; foe ipeai- 
heads, tSo^ 

ThitMninial motifs, on seal iEdpressionp [48, tyo. 


Tbre^oldsp decorarfon of, 9;. 

Tibet, beads of, 200* 

Tie-boksp in spear-htads, tSo. 

Tig^, day naHkl of, i;S; appearance on seak and 
tellingly 147^ 150, [58; Donjoined tiger figures on 
sealing, 

Tigris livCTj 19. 

Tin^ ores of, 175; possihle sources of, 174; proporEloPS 
in bronze, 174^ 

Tines of autleES^ 29 p 24^. 

Toilet^ article for, 23^; tables for, 9, 10^ 151, 21* 53p 
219, 

Tombs, of hue daiCp v-vf, 23^ 138- 
Tonga, i6j. 

Took and unplranenls, 174-189; for bead-makingp 34^ 
40,4;, ;6* ;7p i87p 2to-2i2p 21^1 214 p My , 
use on amulets, [44^ 145-145; use on stone, 229^ 
TondiHp perforated ware possibly used as, 82* dj+ 
Towu^pkcLciiig^ 38^39. 

Toy vAideSp £a bnmiep 39, 411 52, 164-165; In pottery, 
3, 9, 15, 2!, 35, 56, 135, lyir 156, 161-164. 
Toys end Pbytbio^^ 3, 9, i;, at, 35> 39 > 41* 44 t Joj 
;ip tsfi, 160, 162^173. 

Trade rdacions^ Baluchistan and Incbi, 71, 129^ i^Ot 
17 ^ 

Trade routes, v+ 189* 195. 

Traders, 71, 129, 226. 

Transjordan, 216. 

Trappings, om animal Egutes, t 47 » t48} ] 59- 
Trays CpaTtiticiiied), 45, 84- 

Ttee mniifs, on potiray, 88, 89, 93-94; on seak and 
fusuiets, 93, 142, [47^ 

Trees^ jhal, vi; khair, 93; 93; sacred, 93. 

Ttcfpii mocifp on beads^ 205; in sculpture, 20ii 
Trencbeip desciiptkin of, i-ii, 59; firing of pol^y in, 
104- 

Triad forms of pottcy, 132-134, 143. 

Trial inscriptions, 4, 146. 

Triangular motifs^ on pottery, 69, 70, [oo, 114, ill, 
123 . 133. 134 - 

Triangular opeuLogs m potBery, 73, 210. 

Triangular ponecy pLic|UCS, 58^ 135. 

Tribes, 133. 

Trihni* mound of, 135. 

TrihnJ wares, cncupariions with, 117, 121, 135-137; 
dating of, 136; description of> 133-137; motifs on, 
136+ J37: pints and dtps used on* 67# I35 p 136. 
Trirmning of potMiyj 67, 79, 8e, 83^ 87^ 88, 105, 109, 

112, Ilf. 

Tioy, brushes of, 223; pm of* 195. 

Tubes of ptcety, 14, 22, 35, 55, 58, 217, 

Tubulaf ^ds, 199, 203^ 

Tubular drilkv 55, 186, 215- 
Tumhkrs, of pottery, 9, 16, 20-22, 87- 
Tusk, t4- 


Ur* beads, 200, 201^ 205, 213; bed-models from, 161; 
crania* 256, 262; drain-ppes, 216; fillets, 194; four- 
wheeled wigoits, 164; gamcsmim^ 169; g(dd knife, 
iSt; otnaments fmm, 199; piteay of, 72, tii, 
124, 117; s^k h^, 148, 

Umk, [71+ 

Urus animah on scal-omulets* 101* 146-148- 
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UtauL^p of copper 3^ 31, 48, 79, 176- 

178, Z12* 

Vcwtable renuins, zfo, 151. 

VcEicksp oicnJcIs of, 3> 9, ly, aip 35, as?p 41, jz, 56, 
ild¥eE$ of^ i^Zp i63p 164. 

VentiJzliofl mtings> 6op 73^ zi$. 

VcniiUiigin boiks, in poftnyp 73, d6, 1x3, 

Vinuiit pajim^ U^ds oft zo6; bnwlels ofp 191. 

Vodve offenugs^ J54p i^i, 173^ zzj^ 

Wafa ha^, 53 , i36p zoy, zo^t Zll. 

Walls, sHgninent ofp 11^ i^p 16^ 04^ 37; b&tlEr af^ z, 
y, 3t; bqm^es«rsp 5^ 14, 30, 3ip toj footings of. ip 
13 p 16, 38p 47^ 6t; of mud-briclc, 44, 49p yzj 
niring ofp in Jfaului peiodp la-r j* 29, 3Z 34; 
of unusual size, 3p ^p S. 

Wftshmg paveiuditt tjp 

WateTp -czctia as picn^pli^ 147^ -diulm, jp 16^ zi8; 
^CTMtuiMp ^ip 93^ 'larsp 7Z, y^p 79, 114* *47; 

^leirkt 9i iZt [7^191 ^TiP i35r -pilots on poUcfy, 

91, 9Zj 93 p itS^ Tep^cscnCatlon on potti^, 91; 

^kinsp stoppers for^ Si^ 231^ tubes for* 117; ^gb^ 
dips^ 79, 85, 86. 

Weaving bobbim for PX *70- 

Wedge^zped btidtSp 4, 17. 

W'ciAci. 34 p 5Zp 53. sfr, yjp 64, ziy-zzy, 2^6^^; 
biPHTy sysmu oft Z44; comiitian of, 243; cube 
formsp zi6^ 136, 139^ Z4lp H4 p ^7; distnbudon 
ol unit, Z37, Z39; di'V'eigent^ 236^ 237^ fiod^spots 
oil 243i inish of, 32; fraodona] latioS;, 241^ 243^^ 

244 p 24S; frequency of diMribotioo, 136, 237, 240; 
kom HarappS, 236^ 237p 240, 242-244^ list dF, ZjSt 
239; raatenals made of, 226-227, ^^p ^42, 

244; mode 4M mine lof majqmiim frequen^, 236, 

237, 24Di frajn Mcibenjo-tkiOp 2261 236, 237, 240* 

241. 242. 243. 244; pebble-p 7 p 226p 239* 24i; 
possible ocampIcSv 244* 246; lados of, 236, 237, 


23S-239, 240, 241-244^ spbedcaip 239, 242j 
Lfd Unit of, 236, 237 t 239* 240; system of iveigbiug, 
2401 tjTOs ofp 226p 239i 144; unbnishedp 27^ 48, 
52, 226, 236p 242, 243; linjt v 4 ue of, 242^ 

Wdk 4 . 

Wesiern Rcsctfc Univeraity* Gernelandp 252, 253. 
Wbeat, deposiH olp 31^ zyo- 
Whceled v^ebkleSp invennan dp 164. 

Wbeels, of model ^'cbida, 9p lo, yo, 60, tf6j 162- 
164, i6y-t66; sua and t^'pes ofp 165^ 

‘Wbetstones, yy, 227. 

Whistles, 5, 4jp 54p yjp 57, 167; in sliape of ben. 47, 
1671^ 

Whitt slips, 67, 

Whodsp fk potteiy, 13, 64, izu 

W^kbemofk, mangen ofp 147? ibowo m model carts^ 
163. 

Wild gciatj hpme of, 90^ 

Wings* of figures of bitdSp ]6n^ tfit^ 

Wire (coppetjp 143, ly^p 181, 184P i^Op 193. ato. 
Woodt bandies, iSt^ 183, 184^ used to strengthen 
weaponsp ito-xSo; -working* 184, 

Workshops, for beadi, 41-44P 45p 46* 49^ ye, zojt 209, 
2iOt 113, 2T4, 226p 243, 2445 for gUiingt 73, 63; 
kn mttal working, 40, 32; seaJ-maMng^ 50^ sbeU- 
workingp iSp 43^ 53p 192s 5ione ivorking, 48, 63, 
243; wdeht-making, 48^ 226^ 243. 

Writing in rfuipp^ period, 143; in Jhukar period^ 
143; re&^blaDe^es between Hamppi and Hitnie 
Kxipts, rzy. 

Yellow slipip 67 ^ 88t ^ 0 % tMi 1^6* t6o* 

YokeSp for oxnip 176, 165; for water'jatc;^ 147. 

Zangr&D-damb^ Samples of bronze from, lyj- 
ZareW^ vf, vifp 1, 

Zayak valley, pottery ol^ 1x9. 

Zteb-Thll, pottery of, 122. 

Zig-zag pfttltros im pottery* 109* 129, 133, 13S, 137. 
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CHANMU-DARO: MOUND I 
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CffANIiU-DARO: MOUNDS II AND HI 
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CHANHU-DARO: MOUND H HARAPPA n LEVEL 
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CHANHU-DARO: SECnONS OF MOUND U 
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CHANHU-DARO: DETAILS IN TRENCHES AND CUTTING 
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CHANHU-DARO: MOUND II, SECTIONS OF GREAT CUTTING 
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CHANHU-DARO: MOUND II, FURNACE 
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CHANHU-DARO; VARIOUS VIEWS OF MOUNDS 


PLATE IX 


CO Morimd 11^ from lustdi iiiiitb'wnt. 



CbJ Moujul from south. 




CO Mouad Ih it<m EH>rth-wc^ 


Mound Up hom nmtbHeasL 




C «3 Moimd HI* fiodn Pii^i tomb in fufcgnuadp fioai cut 


(f) Mound fecsn noflJincastL 







CHANHU-DARO: MOUND W, TJRENCHES 


PLATE X 




CO Trendi FC Or north-east. 


Ch) TrczK:li HC Or luorih- 


Cc) Trench ACOp showing great whU^ from south. 




Cd) Trench AC Oi g«at wall* frooi north. 











CHANMU-DARO: MOUND II, TRENCHES 


PLATE XI 



(a) Early stages in trciKJiing^ from soatli. 



Cb} Trcncb B^S}, £miii softb-cfut. 



Ce) Timch FC 13 > from south. 


CO Tnrncb FCl)j from nortk. 






CHANHU-DARO; MOUND 11, VIEWS OF REMAINS IN GREAT CUTTING 


PLATE Xlf 



Ca) Wofjk in in Cutting, from north-wt. 



(d) Soiitlicm end cf Cuttings from squiIi^wkl Well m forC' 

grouiuL 





.t 

Cb) Cultitkgj ^icrt¥iiig Kuappi rV nuisEiiiiy on IfidFtf from we^ 



CeJ Hmp^ nr itadsaniy in upper part of Cutting, from 



Ce) tlaiapp3 III oiascory m upper leitieU ol Cultmg, Ittnu 





CHANHU-DARO: MOUND II, HARAPPA I AND 11 LEVELS 


PLATE Xm 



Cc) U occupation (partly dared), from aortli^esi- Cd) HampiU H oocupaif™ C^lly dfiitcd). from nocih^m. 





X'l’ 


CHANHU-DARO; VIEWS OF MOUND II 


PLATE XIV 



(aj Haiappa I occupaiifla^ from south-wert- 



Cbi ITamppa U occnpacumj from soioth-west 



CO ttaioppa n DtfupadoA (fuUy ckam!)i from scniili-wisL 







CHANHU-DARO: MOUND II, HARAPPA I AND II OCCUPATIONS 


PLATE XV 



Cb) Buildingf of Haiappl U ocolpatkm^ from noith-ensL 








CHANHU-DARO: DETAILS IN MOUNDS I AND II 


PLATE XVI 



Ct) Miiluid U- Sfi* WBt Eram west at Jocus 442_ 
Mmppi n levcdn 



Cc) Mcjkiflti n* Sq. 9/lp fnsm wttlb'Hiiitli-easL Jar and linin at 
\ocui ISL Harappa U \tvtL 



to MpuJid n, Sq. 9 /Cp tfotn north west. Drain¬ 
pipes ac hem 212 . HaiappS H level. 




td) Mmind H, Cuiiiiig,fiq. lO/F, north-TK'est 
Tust in Mcn 470 . Harappa Ill kveJ. 



(f) Rtomid IL Sq. 7 /Ei fenn cast End oF dmin at locus 157 « 
Harapp£ n level. 



Cg) Mouad I. Sq. 1?/L from somtli. Circiilar tun at locti* Si- 



Cb) Moiincl n. Sq. 7/E, htjm norili. Cftculai povnuMit ii 
IdCus 306- Harappi 11 leveL 













CHANMU'DARO: DETAILS IN MOUND H 


PLATE XVII 



Ca) Sq. fl/E, frem sautb^uth- 
cfliL I^oindge jar at loctts 87. 

Q leveL 



(b) Sq. S/Dp tmm souit-wKL 
DEaina)^ jar at locus S4. 
HatippI U 



Sq. 7/Cp fDCflii west Dfsbi- 
age jar at locus 98. 
Hatappl 1. 



Sq. S/Dp ^Din north^wesf. Late 

buiial CNo. 83 ), 



frrmi iKurtb'wcst. Late 
Vo. 83 ) wilii oovcrirtg ffr 
moved. 



CO Sqn 8 /E, Iraiu i^ortb-east# Fiwp 3 ecf 

of Jhukar period in loom 91. 




(s) Sq. 7/E, from east DraiEiage jar ccmtainfng 
skull at locus 324i tUrappa U leveL 



(K) Sq. 7/E* from south-east. Skull :uid CO south-we?t 

shell iit ju. HsirappA ll level. Dr^mage at k»cu£ 209, 

flanppfi n leveL 









CHANIIU-DARO: MOUND K, H^\RAPPA I AND H RE^^AINS 


PLATE XVm 




Ca) Sqt 9/D, 9/E^ 10/D, vnik locui 246 in foiegtouiKl^ tfcm ea^t-foutb- 
«as[« Hanip^ I BLcd H hvch. 


(cj Sq. 8/Er from Efltfance to imm 104/HMppfl 1 kvcL 



Cb) Sqs- 8/0* 8/E, loci 86j 140 in forcfromidk from Hartifpi 1 

biiildiiA^Si 



Sq. 8/D^ from Hutapp 1 isimcturs at VcK tldn|t(>£ U 

iHukiinj^ and dmin m Idr^gnmnd.'^ 



Ce) 9/E, from witli-tii'm. Pa^'oncn^ af nooma 220, 22 L tn fongn^ind. 

HiLtappa L 


(O SqL S/Dp 9/Dj iad 106, l@0, from north-caiL f^lnrapp^ I and U occu¬ 
pations 













CHANHU-DARO: MOUND JI, UARAPPA I AND II REMAINS 


PLATE XIX 



(a) S/Cp S/D, horn vrest-raiiiiii-WKL Jhukai pvcmmis in WkgioupcL 



Cb) Sq, S/E, Irom ocmli. Harappa 1 rooms H2, 143, m fonj- 

grcruiHL 



(cj Sc], 9/Et fnmi south-west- Room 219, beFone find] clcomucu in fore^ 
g^nmi. HoiappS L 



Cd} Sqs- 7/E^ S/E, from soutfj-wtst, Rooiri 125 , 162 (pitidlly deaied) 
in Itueground. l-krappa I. 



Ce) Sq. 9 /D, from Junrtiim cf dr^bss at loan 2 li 

Harappi [L 



CO Sq. 9/E, from weat^ronh-west. Pavement at boii 125 in foregtmmd. 

Haiappl Ih 





CHANHU-DARO: MOUND II, HARAPPA II REMAINS 


PLATE XX 





Sqs, B/Dt 9/D, frcFm cast'Smiiii-tflst. Roan IS J m fofegmEmd, 



to Stj. 9/D* from cast+ Privy ia mom 95^ 









CHANHU-DARO: MOUND U, HAMPPA 11 REMAINS 


PLATE XXI 




Cb} 7/D^ B/D, from vmt. Rootn 203 in foreg^iuuL 


CO Sq. 7/C^ ftotn tbortb 'iwrtL'Cast. Pavcmrnt st locos 240 In fbrtgttniDd^ 
Walk df HaiappS 1 kvcl at back 






Ce) Sqs, fiyD^ 8/Fp frnni nortb-wesi. MaiD stmL 


(f) Sqs- 9/D, 10/Dp him d^utb-east Main stncL 






CHANHU-DARO: MOUND I, VIEWS OF EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXII 




(c) Mowd I, SmithiTii side of aravutsoas, from soutli-soutii^st Room 

64 in Jbeegroued. 



Cd] Moufid L Unuiual mAsooiy in menu S9f from west. 



(e) Mound L SculIi-eBSicm fide of accavatkifUK fann soutL^soutb-wcft. Led 

66 in forcgn^uncL 



(|0 ^louiid L Noatbctti side of cki^vatijanij from nqnii-paErtb^wcst. Lod 
^l;i 3S| ^4t 55^ in forogrpimd- 











































STORAGE JARS: HAR,^PPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXIV 






























































POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXV 
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POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXVI 
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POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXVU 
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POTTERY AND POTTERY GROUPS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXVIII 
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POTTERY AND OTHER OBJECTS:' HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXIX 
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PAINTED POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXX 



Scik 1:^ 






















PAINTED POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXXI 



Sole t-.d 

















PAINTED POTTERY: HAR/\PPA CULTURE 


PL/\TE XXXII 
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PLATE XXXIIl 


PAINTED POTTERY; HARAPPA CULTURE 
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PAINTED POTTERY; HARAPPA AND JHUKAR CULTURES 


PL/\TE XXXIV 



JHUKAR 
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PAINTED POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXXVI 










PAINTED POTTERY: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXXVII 














INCISED WARE: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XXXVIII 







POTTERY: JHANGAR, JHUKAR AND HARAPPA CULTURES 


PLATE XXXIX 











POTTERY: VARIOUS CULTURES 


PLATE XL 
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POTTERY: JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XLl 





































































































PAINTED POTTERY: JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XLII 



SolehS 

















PAINTED POTTERY; JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XLIII 
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PAINTED POTTERY: JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XUV 
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PAINTED POTTERY: TRJHNI AND JHUKAR WARES 


PLATE XLV 



JHUKAR 
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PAINTED POTTERY: JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XLVI 



ApproXr Scale li4 








PAINTED POTTERY: JHUKAR CULTURE PLATE XLVII 
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INCISED POTTERY; JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XLVIll 


















SEALS AND AMULETS: JHUKAR CULTURE 


PLATE XUX 
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SEAL^AJVIULETS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE U 



























SEAL'AMULETSi HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE IJI 
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P0TT1ERY HGURINES 


PLATE LI\^ 











MODEL ANIMALS IN POTTERY 


PLATE LV 






MODEL ANIMALS IN POTTERY 


PLATE LVI 
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MODEL ANIMALS IN PASTE AND POTTERY 


PLATE LVII 



TOYS: HARAPPA culture 


PLATE LVIII 









GAMESMEN, DICE AND CONES, ETC. 


PLATE LX 
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POTTERY RATTLES: HAR.APPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXl 
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COPPER AND BRONZE GROUP (No. 2529): HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXII 
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COPPER AND BRONZE GROUPS (2529, 2525, 2384) HARAPPA CULTURE PLATE LXIU 
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COPPER AND BRONZE GROUP (No, 2593): HARAPPA CULTURE 
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■ COPPER AND BRONZE GROUP (No, 2593); HARAPPA CULTURE 



Soilc hS 
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COPPER AND BRONZE GROUPS (Nos. 2596, 2360,2382): HARAPPA CULTURE PLATE LXVIl 
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COPPER AND BRONZE GROUP CNo. 2365); HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXVm 
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COPPER AND BRONZE GROUPS (Nos. 2290, 3145, 3324): HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXIX 
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COPPER AND BRONZE TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS^ IIARAPPA CULTURE PLATE LXX 
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COPPER AND BRONZE TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS; HARAPPA CULTURE PlJ\TE LXXI 
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COPPER AND BRONZE OBJECTS: HARAPPA AND JHUKAR O) CULTURES PLATE LXXII 













































































COPPER AND BRONZE OBJECTS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXIJI 
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CXDPPER AND BRONZE TOOLS AND UTENSILSt HARAPPA CULTURE PLATE LXXIV 














COPPER AND BRONZE IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS: HARAPPA CULTURE PLATE LXXV 










COPPER AND BRONZE IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS: HARAPPA CULTURE PLATE LXXVI 
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PLATE LXXVII 
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POTTERY, FAIENCE AND SHELL BANGLES: HARAPPA CULTURE 
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BUTTONS AND OTHER ORNAMENTS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXVIII 
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DECORATED CARNEUAN BEADS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXIX 
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BEADS AND BEAD-TOOLS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXX 
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BEADS; HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATT LXXXI 
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STONE AND GLAZED BEADS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXXII 
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STONE AND FAIENCE BEADS: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXXIII 
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STONE AND POTTERY BEADS; HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE DDCXIV 

































































BEADS AND OTHER OBJECTS: R^RAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXXV 






















































































































BEADS AND MICRaPHOTOGRAPHS CHARAPPA CULTURE) 


PLATE LXXXVl, a 
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SHELLS, BEADS, BEAD^DRILLS, AND BRICK 


PLATE LXXXVL h 
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PLATE LXXXVII 


BEADS AND OTHER ORNAMENTS CJHUKAR PERIOD) 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS; HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXXVIU 
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iVUSCELLjWEOUS OBJECTS: HAMPPA CULTURE 


PLATE LXXXIX 
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PLATE XCI 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS (HARAPPA CULTURE) 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS; HARAPPA AND JHUKAR CULTURES 


PLATE XCri 
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PLATE XCm 



■ BEADS, TOOLS AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS: HABAPPA CULTURE 








SKULL BURIAL: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XCIV 





Fig, 1. Jar nnlainiag ikiJJ, wppei and tmuMt bnplcnicwu and shell. Mmiod IT, Sq. 7/E, be, 324. 

lev.+ 9,2 ft ^ 



^ Cbse up tif F^, 2. slightly different angle. 












SKULL FROM CHANHU-DARO: HARAPPA CULTURE 


PLATE XCV 







Kg. 8* OcdjpitiJ view. 


Fig. 5, I^dal view* 


Kg. 4. litetal view qf dtuD » reccivied 
for Kudjr. 


VcrticiJ view. 




Left laeend vk^. 


9i Bisilar view. 











CRANIOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS OF CHANHU-DARO SKULL 


PLATE XCVJ 
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